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PREFACE 

IN  iTCcnt  ypans  w^  liavi*  Tieen  litptany  <!Hug:«!  v/hh  Vtit^r* 
at«re  on  "  Suggcsiion/'  "Mental  Healing,"  "  HypnoHum/' 
"  Fsycholhcrapy,"  psychic  fads,  and  various  healing  "hm*/' 
not  to  mention  '*Ncw  Thoaght,"  "Christian  Science/*  and 
other  sjrsitniK  of  religious  leaching.  It  would  fteem  as  if  doc- 
tor^ preacher,  and  layman  were  now  vying  with  one  another  in 
CD  ttton  to  accnc  for  ilicir  past  mdi^erence  to,  and  ne|;Iect  of. 
the  iiQiiortaitJt  Aubjecti*,  Mental  Healing  aud  Moral  Tticra- 
pcutics. 

W«  ara  now  packing  througfh  a  period  of  popular  reaction 

;ainM  the  seirntifie  materialism  of  tli?  last  c^nlury  "Oir 
cofnmon  people  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  state 
kas  much  to  do  with  bodily  health  and  disease.  The  book- 
makers, in  their  elTons  to  satisfy  the  universal  demand  for 
teachini:  on  various  phases  of  mental  healing,  have  flooded 
us  with  literatare,  much  of  which  is  premature*  uiucieotifiCj 
incomi^lete,  and  highly  disastrous  in  its  misleading  influence 
upun  ilic  popular  mind  and  mvraU. 

It  i&  to  be  d<plored  ihAt  practicilly  every  system  of  modern 
m«Dlal  healing  hM  dcclarc^d  a«  the  secret  of  Jti  success  its 
»Gcociation  with  some  creed  or  cult  —  claiming  that  physical 
healing  was  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  sothc  particular 
moral  teaching  or  system  of  religions  belief.  At  the  very 
Cimet  we  desire  to  separate  the  study  of  mental  healing  from 
cny  a*td  ali  particular  brands  of  rtligion  —  not  from  religion 
as  a  Slate  of  mind,  but  from  any  particular  system,  tect,  or 

rm  of  reliKi<*"J*  belicf. 

Wr  approach  the;  subject  of  mental  healing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  physician  —  the  physiologist.  We  exninine  all 
claimn  smd  Appnrcnt  ciircs  from  th<^  standpoint  of  actual  exper- 
iments,   clinical    observations,    and    laboratory    investigations 
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vthith  the  ftulhof  and  nunicroux  otb^rc  hftve  crrried  Ofi  for  the 
fmrpo»c  of  flUcoTrrins>  ihr  r«l  fflcu  respecting  ihc  effcci  nf  the 
various  menial  staTc^  on  ihc  human  body.  In  other  words, 
how  docs  ih€  slaic  of  minil  :i*l<^ct  the  UwIJIy  functions  in  health 
and  disease  ?  This  story  wilt  )x  told  in  everyday  En^ish  — 
divefted  of  all  scimtific  technicalities  ami  laboratory  lermi- 
noiloity.  llic  practical  result*  of  this  bif^My  technical  work 
will  be  ^vcn  m  Kueh  liinple  language  that  a  schoolboy  may 
fully    undcrftlui^   Ihc  narrative  and   coQiprehcnd  the  condu- 

BJOCIl^ 

The  author  waift  long  iine«  coovinecfl  oC  the  exi«lence  of 
certain  univrr^al  lawt  of  p^yrholn^y  and  phydolofy  which 
would  »ervc  fuUy  to  explain  the  vast  majority  of  SQppoHeid  mya- 
terious  and  many  of  the  so-called  tmiraculous  cases  of  rccorery 
from  diicise.  The  apptication  of  the  precipe  methods  of 
modem  science  to  the  phy«iolo^cal  and  p«ycholo^cal  labora-* 
tofies  has  rcsuEted  in  developing,  step  by  step,  the  physiological 
t>asi3  which  makes  plain  the  working  of  this  universal  law  0/ 
mtHtai  hcaliftg.  Tliii  volume  \%  dcvolcd  to  idling  the  story  of 
iIk  laws  of  moral  me<liciAe  and  menial  therapeutics  — the 
I^ysiology  of  V\\\h  and  Fear. 

Although  it  is  found  oecessafy  tn  the  discusiaion  of  this  sub- 
ject, frequently  to  refer  to  retijnon  anil  fto-cal1e<l  divine  healing. 
we  desire  to  nulce  it  plain  ihal  we  arc  nnl  here  considering 
the  validity  or  amhmlicily  of  so-calleil  genuine  miraculous 
acti,  whether  of  BtUical  or  subsequent  occurrmce.  Wc  dis- 
claim all  intentbn  to  ditcoss  the  question  of  miracles  from 
wVf  possible  sisndpoinL  WV  only  desire  to  di»ctus  mental 
hcsllns  aa  elTccted  by  certain  mcotal  and  p}iy»i<:aJ  Uws,  discov- 
erable by  clmical  observalion  and  laboratory  dcperim^niation. 
ta  no  sense  Aa  we  tmdertalce  the  consideration  of  lupertiattiral 
oocairenccs  or  so-called  divine  acts  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  health  or  the  )icalinf[  of  disease. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  author  has  made 
CAfeful  rescatch  in  the  literature  touching  on  every  pltase  of 
the  many  subjects  considered.  For  this  purpose  he  has  had 
recourse  not  only  to  hii  own  library,  but  to  the  various  libraries 
of  Chicsgo  and  the  greit  Congressional  Library  at  Washhiglon. 


PREFACE  ut 

D.  C  In  a  woric  of  thii  Umd,  dciifincd  for  l:iyiitp»^  and  wher« 
brrviiy  is  m>  f<*rnlial,  <iirrci  qnnulion^  htivr  bci-n  Arcnded. 
altbouf^li  the  leadiiif!£  auihoritica  in  phy&ioloey  aii<l  p^ycholoKy 
have  hcvn  dravt'n  upon  f»r  ovatrnal  in  the  prcparaliOD  of  this 
work  aifiil  the  various  l«ctufc«  which  prcc«d«d  it 

We  «Ie&irc  not  only  to  cal)  aUcnlion  to  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  but  aJftO  to  f«i»t  out  the;  equally  neglected  truth 
of  the  va»t  influence  of  the  body  over  the  inhid;  more  par- 
ticol^rly  the  influence  pf  the  diico^cd  or  diKirdcred  phy»icAl 
body  on  the  ni«iital  slBtc  :LDd  the  moral  tendencies. 

The  pracli^ing  phyiiieian  in  rrhmp*>lltd  to  rocrtitnixe  that  in 
many  instances  it  ts  the  disordered  physical  health  whicli  is 
to  blame  for  the  depressed  menUl  »tatc;  and  so  the  vicious 
circle  vridens^diiordera  of  either  mind  or  body  react  the  one 
upon  the  other,  each  ever  tending  to  make  the  other  worse,  uniil 
such  a  time  as  the  body  recovers  its  equtUbriuni  of  health,  or 
the  mind  rej^ains  Tts  lost  mastery  of  the  feelingn  and  emotions. 

This  vork  Is  based  largely  upon  the  authors  lectures  on 
payeholherapy  delivered  an  connection  with  hia  clfnSc  at  the 
P<»t-Gradualr  Medical  School  of  Chicago,  while  much  of  the 
m^teriul  U  drawn  from  hit  Chautauqua  lectures,  "Worry  and 
its  NtenUl  Coiwins/"  "  The  P*ycholoKy  of  Faiih  and  Fear/' 
-  The  Pbvsiolojry  of  Faith  an*!  Fear/"  "  The  Blh!e  on  Faith  and 
Fear,"  "The  Humbugs  of  Healing,"  and  "The  Moral  Man- 
SLgement  of  Mental  Maladies/' 

It  is  evident  that  the  common  people  are  becoming  terribly 
confused  in  their  eflcrts  to  ascenaln  the  tniib  about  mcnta] 
bealipg.  and  it  was  wilh  Ihr  h^pc  of  providing  a  guide-book  of 
reltoUe  principles,  tmatworthy  ob;icTvation»,  and  scientific  con- 
elusions,  that  we  bc|^n  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging 
the  data;  of  cla^ifyrng  ohservatlotis  and  experiences:  and  of 
further  conductiujt  the  necessary  experiments,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  tlie  formation  of  the  final  conclusions  herein 
exprewed. 

The  author  disclaims  all  pretentions  of  being  a  psychologist; 
but  it  was  not  pouible  to  approach  the  physiological  discus- 
sions of  menial  heating  without  some  preliminary  psychologic 
considerations.     He  haa  endeavored  to  remain  within  the  £eld 
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of  phjdolofical  iM^vlifiAogy,  ftiul  ihh  may  explain  the  apparent 
fncomptctcncit  whicb  Jtmy  he  6i>sxtvc<i  in  certain  flections, 

Tlic  aiilhor  clcstir*  to  aickncw!e<!gc  his  indcbtcrfrcss  to  frof. 
Robert  H.  Gtiilt,  Ph.  D.|  of  Northwotem  Univenity,  for  his 
ptinst«ktng  cximinalioR  of  those  chapters  dealing  with  the 
piychologlcftl  phxsc  of  our  sobjcet,  and  for  \\h  many  helpful 
fugfcMiciiis  and  valuaMc  crltimoiA.  He  i»  aIw  i^-rcaily  tndcbtctl 
to  I'rof.  WinficM  S.  Uall.  A.  M..  Ph-  D.,  M.  D.,  head  of  the  Dc- 
parlment  of  IHiyiioIojy  m  the  Korthwestem  University  Med- 
icftl  School,  for  hi*  carrfiil  review  of  the  chapter*  cJealtng 
eiprcUlly  with  ttie  phvsio1ci>ic.i1  ispecta  of  fiith  and  fear,  uid 
for  numerous  other  valuable  iUfi^stions. 

Il  Jihotild  ntit  \ic  Mi|ii>o*c<I  that  tt'P  rrcognue  only  mental 
causes  for  the  many  pity-'t'eal  ailrtientx  ciejdt  with.  We  freely 
grant  that  numerotif  itifltimcc«  out»dc  of  the  psychic  realm 
are  capable  of  pro^hicing  ili»ca^«  but  it  is  not  pof^ble  herein 
fully  to  discuss  aU  Ihe  inanifolii  ciufes  of  di&ease,  and  ibis 
vi>rk  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  min4  in  health  and 
itiscaac*  Wc  also  rreo^ixc  that  psychotherapy  ia  not  the 
vily  mode  of  treating  humao  aUmcnis.  Psychic  influences  tn 
the  cam^  cure,  and  prevention  of  disease  arc  emphasized 
in  IkU  vMrIt  SeeauH  thry  Kiv^  be^n  nriclfrctrtl  znd  belittled  in  th« 
|AS4.  anti  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  exda^ve  sjrstem 
for  thetf  use. 

Our  one  purpoM  U  to  tetl  the  stofy  of  ho*  tW  toaad  affeds 
III*  bo^  and  M  vsrious  fimctioas  in  heaUi  and  dbeaae;  bow 
dw  fti»rtin»iinl  BCflia]  states  of  fmtk  and  ftm^  snfce  for  or 
IfilMI  WttML  If  we  ifcaM  be  able  to  annooe  the  reader  tliat 
fear  is  a  fcftcrator  of  lacMtal  yoitooi,  aad  m^xvf  a  corroding 
caafcer— cTertemlif  to^earopf  dMi 
if  VT  bairc  snccttdad  te  cteify^  fmik  ml  Its  i 
aa  tike  tBenol  vaapdpMor  inm  the  buwdsfg  of  4 
waimd  di3ca»c — Ais  'iuIi^l  wiB  hate  met  fa^f  1^ 
fnfaie   e^ipeetatioM  »f  the  ai«lMr. 

WiaajAv  S 
js  K.  Stays  Stsutt. 
't.  IMS, 
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Tb£  auuAN  BBAiK.— The  siavous  keflexis.— Tiie  voluh* 

TAIV  N'ERVOUS  SYftTKM. —  ThK  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  AVn'EM, 

—  The  physical  ftASiit  of  thought, 

THE  brab  and  nervous  syfitcm  represent  the  hlghcit 
pliysical  development  of  the  material  body.  The  nervous 
sjMm  is  the  m^tninientality  by  which  mind  influences  matter, 
aod  through  which  matter  imfire^es  mind  The  brain  i»  not 
only  Uk  citadel  oi  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  and  choice,  but 
it  is  «t)^  the  ^ancillary  of  the  soul  —  of  the  moral  nature.  It  is 
the  abidini;  place  of  cQUKtcncc,  and  the  borne  of  the  spiritual 
cmoiJOEiA. 

TIIC    UUUAN    DRAIN 

ll  i%  highly  etAcnlial  in  the  study  of  mental  hygiene,  that 
ffiu  should  have  a  practical  knowledec  of  the  form  and  func- 
tfin  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  human  brain 
conssta  of  three  parts:  the  ifreh'um  or  fore  brain,  the 
ctreb^Uum  or  hind  brain,  and  tlie  medulla  oblongata.  The 
brain  mbatance  consists  of  the  cell  bodies  of  utiIoM  thousands 
of  little  nerve  cells  with  their  numerous  nerve  proceues 
or  libres, 

Tbe  motor  ecntrca  arc  found  on  the  outside  and  superficial 
portions  near  the  middk  of  the  brain,  while  the  inielUctual 
c«fitre«  arc  over  to  the  front  There  are  well-defined  special 
braia  centres  for  writing,  seeing,  hearing,  walking,  talking. 
etc  (Sec  Fiff.  t.)  The  nerves  passing  to  and  from  the  brain 
are  etlber  sensory  or  motor 

The  basai  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  have  to  do  with 
the  regulation  of  many  ipecial  funclions.  They  serve  as  sort 
of  middtrmen,  or  private  secretaries^  10  the  brain  centres. 
When  cenain  physical  acts,  such  as  walking  or  writing,  arc 
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tfrrs(?iH!CTION 

^^.^ok  WK  &*«!  ffa'ig*^  *cf|ttirc  the  ability  to 
^»^^[,^  isvt>^TWv<tb  vhithoat  taxing  the  higher 
Wt  **  .   -^ij  ttec«Mfy  10  Mart  the  prncrss  by 

tf^f^  '"^^^  -^MUMi  VkI  tlctsilcO   con»idcralioo   of   the 
^   '  ^i**>  **'  **"^  bram  and  ncr\'oua  syiicm,  ihe 

f«i**  •'^"  ^m   ^Kun^L'A  KITLEXES 

fc  ^^g^  ta  twUf  *  tlowuward  continual  ion  of  the 

Th*  ^'j^j^^^iiai  ttinyHJJJC  |»aiis  of  nerves,  which  coniftln 
lP(^ll>-^^  ^^  iwto*  librt*-  Ejich  *pina]  nerh'c  h«A  ivro 
i*i^  **r^'-jp,nirr  0*  Diotor,  and  th*  posterior  or  sensory. 
tf***"^*,  MKi^  '•  located  on  the  poflerior  r^ot,  and  «  a 


^  ^^iTT   ts«1>*  th«  tenth,  or  pncumogastric  (vogus), 
•P**^^  ifc*  tfW  wWdy  dirtrifautcd  and  most  influoitial  nerve 

rjJrt  •f**'**  '*   '^^  *hort-cut   pasu|cc  of   nerve  impulses 
Hi  t^  •P^*  ^^"^  '^^  medulla,  whereby  i^eit»tionii  provoke 
'  ''^^^_ftB»e»  withcui  the  action  or  knowledge  of  ihc  liighcr 
Tp^iowt  briin  centre*. 

*%t!u  e^iplaiiJ*  *>o^  **  '^***  clai^  the  eye  without  thinking, 
B_-j  ^hy  *^  i^'ough  to  remove  muaJs  from  the  throat,  sneeze  to 
^RTl^  iriit*t"i|£  Mib^l-incc^  out  of  the  no>e,  and  vomit  to  empty 
W!^  rtoiuftc**  w^"*n  nauseated. 

^ffve  inpfe^ions  irota  the  skin  or  other  or(fan&  of  special 

pjl^it   (See  diafijam  —  Fig,  3.)    may  excite  a  mtiscle  or 

pp  nf  mtiftclt*  to  action  in  different  ways,    TJic  sensory 

fiiapallcB  rnay  P<a«ii  up  the  spina]  curd  to  the  coti»ciou»  acnMiry 

^^CTfS  of  the  <ercbrum  over  the  lonK  circuit,  and  excite  to 

action  the  conscious  motor  centres  of  the  upper  brain, 

THc  majority  of  common  and  habitual  nerve  impressions  do 
not  invd  this  ton;  circtiit.  they  go  by  the  automatic  or  short 
rifwif  to  the  t>aiial  K^nifUa,  where  ihcr  are  rcceiveil,  and  set 
la  motion  the  motor  nerves  going  down  from  the  bratn  to  the 
nuidcs,  jost  as  efcctuatly  as  if  the  impulses  had  been  carried 
to  ilic  conscious  brain  centres. 


lot* 


FIG.  I. 

SPECIAL    BRAIN  CENTRES 
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I         A^aJD.  wc  po«scs5  certain  naiur^  rtfitxcs,  rtfl«xcs  associated 

with  bfcathtng.  the   cifcalaiion,  ctc^,  whose  sensory  impulses 

are  tmnsferfed  io  ttie  motor  acrvea  in  the  tncduHa.     The 

cerebclJuui  coutaiiu  r«fiex  centres  whidi  regulate  posture  and 

quilibriuiiL 

Lastly,  we  have  Ihe  involuntary  spinal  reflex  ctnlres  pre- 

lK|rkiu»Jy  nicniionci]-     A  bt\uly   ot  lite  diagram    (Fig'  2.}   will 

^^bakc    these   vArioua   nerve    p&tlia  perfectly   plain.      (A   mere 

^^nnplete  eon«i<leration  of  thU  <U;teram  will  be  found  «nd«r  the 

^^Kead  "Reflex  Action,"  in  Appr-ndlx   A.) 

^B  THE  VOLUIfTAaV    NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

I         The  nervous  system  is  in  reality  a  conltouatiuii  or  extenKion 

oF  the  braiD  and  spinal  cord,  aad  \&  composed  of  individual 

units  or  neurons.    The  neuron  consists  of  a  cell  body  and  its' 

processes  or  branches.     Every  neuron  possesses  one  branch 

,      for  Iran^mitting  outgoing  impulses.     This  branch  is  called  the 

I      axonc.  ncuraxone.  or  neurite.     Most   neurons  i^ossc&s  one  or 

more  branches   whii:h   bring  afferent  tirpubc^  toward  the   ccU 

I      body.     TTiese  affer*nt  branches  arc  called  dendrite*.     Sensory 

impression*  receivecl  by  Ih*?  sensory  nerve-endtngw  in  the  skin 

I      arc  tranjmitted  over  afferent  fibre*  to  the  cells  in  the  poMcrioT 

root  ganglion  of  the  !«pinal  conU  thence  by  way  of  the  axonic 

I      branch  into  ilic  spinal   cord,  where  they  may  be  transmitted 

I     cither  to  a  spinal  motor  neuron  to  form  the  rcl^cx  arc,  or 

►      transmitted  through  sensory  tracts  to  the  sensory  centres  of 

I      i!ic  br;un.     (See  Fig.  j.) 

Tlie  nerves  transmit  impulses  by  means  of  neuncity  —  an 
energy  resembling  electricity.  Nerves  do  not  transmit 
messagefi  as  a  dead  wire  does  dectricity.  Tinw  Is  required  for 
the  cell  to  receive  and  despatch  impulses. 

Energy  granules  appear  in  the  rested  neuron,  but  gradually 
ilisappear  when  the  nerve  is  made  to  do  work.  These  energy 
granules  are  thought  by  some  to  be  chemical  in  nature,  but 
they  are  prohably  electrical.     (Sec  Fig.  4*) 

it  would   seem   thai  the  nerve  celts  during  rest  and  sleep 

actually  accumuTate  energy,  and  tticse  little,  sand-like  granules 

pjght  fittingly  be  compared  to  a  minute  storage  batlet}  or  to  a 

xmicftl  powder,  the  OEplosion  of  which  generates  waves  of 
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nerve  or  eltrtricat  rti^rgy,  which  flifth  Gvtt  i!5  hraneh^  <*aTTy- 
ing  the  mrssagrs  which  the  thtnktnf:  [j^rl  of  the  cell  originates; 
for  each  little  cell  btxly  must  be  regarded  as  a  small  brain. 

The  fibrit  network  of  the  cell  is  thought  to  be  the  cell's 
nervous  systenL  (See  Fig.  5.)  The  larger  brain  of  the  skull, 
.asd  the  G^rcat  solar  plexus  of  the  abdomen,  are  merely  vast 
eifllections  o(  untold  millions  of  these  tiny  nerve  cells  or  brain 
bodies.  (Additional  data  regarding  the  physiology  and 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  found  In  Appendix  A^ 

Taa   SYMPATHETIC    NEftVOUS    SYSTEM 

While  the  nerves  coming  from  the  train  and  spinal  cord  are 
more  largely  concerned  with  the  body's  sensations,  muscular 
movements*  and  voluntary  acts,  all  the  vital  processes  of  tht 
body  including  breathing,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
digestion,  and  elimination,  are  regulated  very  largely  by  the 
involuntary  or  sympathetic  nervous  system, 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  does  not  directly  enter  the 
skull,  but  controls  all  vital  and  involuntary  functions.  Special 
collections  of  sympathetic  nerve  matter^  ganglia  ^  are  found 
throughout  the  body,  ihc  chief  one  being  the  solar  plexus  or 
abdomifial  bcAin. 

The  sympathetic  sytttn  never  sleeps :  it  is  the  ncver-tirin; 
supervisor  of  all  vital  worl:,  and  the  cver-prcsenc  safe^ard 
Ifairst  brain-storm  and  mental  paiic.  It  directs  the  functions 
of  the  heart,  the  blood  vcsteU,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  bowels,  and  other  organs. 

It  is  apparent  that  man  has  two  brains  —  two  nervous 
systems,  two  source:^  from  which  come  orders  of  regulation 
and  control.  One  can  stop  breathing  for  a  few  seconds,  twt  aa 
soon  as  enough  cart>onic  aeid  gas  (C0>)  collects  in  the  blood, 
the  respiratory  centre*  are  excited;  imperative  orders  to 
breathe  are  sent  to  the  lungs,  and  you  can  no  longer  hold  your 
-     breath. 

I  The  johr  pUxMj  is  the  greatest  coTlectioD  of  nerve  matter 
■  to  be  found  in  the  body  outside  of  the  <Lkull-  It  cotisists  of 
I  an  extensive  network  of  ncrvc$  and  ganglia,  and  if  found 
I  deep-seated  in  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  lower  border 
I    of  the  stomach.    It  receives  branches  from  the  pneumogastric 
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ntrvt  of  the  central  nervMis  sysiem  in  addition  to  numerous 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  dUtribuic^  many  iibres  to  alt  th«  vital 
or|i:aiii  of  the  abdomai.    (See  Fig.  6.) 

There  arc  chains  of  sympathetic  nerve  ganglia  cxtcndinji: 
down  on  cither  side  of  the  »pinc  into  cavities  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  which  arc  conncclcd  by  cross  branches,  while 
throughout  Uk  hotly,  the  two  ncrvotiA  sj'Aleiiis  make  aumcrou* 
contacts,  often  by  means  of  certain  special  relay  ataiions  or 
ganglia.  (The  relation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  to 
the  general  nrrvcuB  system,  together  with  further  consi<lenticn 
of  the  functions  of  this  wonderful  mcchafiism.  will  be  found 
in  Appcadix  A,  to  which  the  reader  is  refcrrtd) 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  THOUGHT 

The  brain  h  the  organ  of  thought  juat  as  the  stomach  is  an 
organ  of  dtgution.  It  hjindlc^  thought  just  ns  the  stomach 
hsuidlc^  food.  The  brain  prab^ibly  does  not  urigtnatc  thought 
any  more  than  the  stomach  originates  food.  The  stomach 
digests  Ihf  food  wo  put  into  II.  The  btain  digests  the 
ftcnxAliortB.  impr«ftiiion*,  perceptiori*,  anJ  thoughts  which  afc 
pUced  in  it  Ideas  are  mysteriously  hatched  ont  in  the  mind. 
They  appear  sometimes  to  have  come  from  withoutn  We  are 
almost  startled  with  the  suddenness  with  which  we  get  a  new 
i<Iea.  We  sometimes  describe  sui:h  an  experience  by  saying, 
"  An  idea  has  jwst  come  to  nic,"  or  "  A  thought  struck  mc." 

While  the  origin  of  thought  Js  enwrapped  in  more  or  less 
mxslery,  the  process  of  thinking  is  perhaps  better,  although 
imperfectly,  understootl.  It  will  be  r<mcmbcrcd  that  the  nerve 
cells  contain  numerous  branches,  and  that  while  no  two  nerve 
cells  are?  actually  i*rtnneci<Kl,  they  arc  able  to  communieale 
freely  with  one  another  by  means  of  their  various  branching 
"  feelers"  {dendrites  and  ncurites).  For  instance,  you  try 
to  recall  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  you  cannot,  Ycu  are  sure 
you  know  it ;  you  were  about  to  speak  tt,  but  it  went  from  you. 
In  the  meantime,  the  various  branches  of  numerous  nerves  arc 
in  vibration,  feeling  out  anxiously  to  get  in  touch  with,  to 
complete  the  circuit,  as  it  were,  with  the  memory  cell  which 
holds  the  name  you  are  trying  to  recall  Directly  the  cell  is 
found,  contact  U  mad?;  the  circuit  is  completed;  and,  like  a. 
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f1a>h,  the  name  of  your  friend  an»s  in  your  consciousness  and 
you  arc  able  to  Epcak  it. 

At  night,  when  the  energy  granules  arc  all  lucd  up  in  the 
nerve  cell,  and  it  is  imablc  tc  continue  the  activity  of  ili  many 
processes,  its  liiUc  tjranches  retract.  The  contact  between  ilw 
tmtold  millions  of  cells  in  the  brain  ia  in  this  way  more  or 
lc£s  brolccn,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  rcmfiin  awajcc-  The 
eyelids  grow  heavy,  the  ce/ilrei  of  consciouaness  are  dulted, 
the  niuftdea  relax,  the  head  begins  to  nod,  and  you  are  all  buE 
astcep  before  you  ttnow  it.  Other  theories  concerning  sleep 
attribute  the  drowsiness  and  unconsciousness  to  the  accumuh- 
lion  of  acid  poisons  in  the  blood  stream,  and  to  a  lowering  of 
tlie  blood-pressure  in  the  skull,  tliercby  producing  anaemia 
of  the  btain^  While  these  various  theories  m^y  all  be  more  or 
less  concerned  in  the  production  of  sleep,  the  retraction  of 
tlfc  QCTvc:  prxKe9>»c^s  is  probably  tlic  bc&t  explanalioa  which  can 
be  givcR  at  prcacnU 
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CHAPTER  I 

MIND  AND  MATTER 

What   is   mind?  — Thi   power   of    mind   ovift   watteil— » 

AWCIENT    ERKOlt    AKD    SUPEBSTlTlOfJ. —  TlfC    BONDAGE   OF    IGJJO- 
KANCF. —  TbE  UWITY   OF    THK   INDIVIDUAL. —  ChEUICAL    MRS- 

FSALL^. —  MkNTAI,  UCs&AOfS. —  Th|C  VITAL  MttSKNGEKS- — TmS 
'  SUfXKMAcr  or  wrNix — Mind,  tub  Mourm  o?  hkaltj^. 
TUS  IIRXTAL  SArETV'BftAKX. —  SvUUAHV  OP  TUB  CUAPTOt. 
OR  ag;«5  the  problem  of  mmcl  and  matter  Has  engaged 
the  llioughts  an<l  occupied  the  Attention  of  physicians, 
philotophcTR,  and  physicists.  The  limc-honorcd  discussions 
mpcctins  the  "  influence  of  mind  over  matter/'  etc,  take  on 
new  aKaAiii£  in  ihtr  H^ht  gf  recent  rescaiclies  and  experiments 
tn  psychology  and  physiology.  It  b  doubtful  if  the  average 
individual  ha«  a  very  dear  idea  as  to  either  the  veal  or  relative 
meaniif  of  the  term*  "mind"  and  "matter"*  Properly  to 
define  and  explain  these  icrms.  then,  is  the  first  essential  task 
in  Ibe  dttidj  of  their  relationship. 

WHAT    IS    MISD  ? 

tn  all  disoission^  concertiing  mind  and  matter,  it  is  com* 
monly  understood  that  matter  refers  to  the  physical  body  and 
its  various  functions,  such  as  muscular  action,  digestion, 
l^reattiing,  the  drctilation  of  the  t>lQod,  etc,  liut  tJie  uieanini; 
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of  the  terras  "  mind."  '*  mental  action/"  and  ''  psychic  influ- 
ence," is  by  no  n^cani  so  dearly  unckr^tood. 

By  miml,  ^o  wc  rtfcr  to  the  brain  and  nervoui;  Kyjitcm  ?  If 
so.  It  should  be  recalled  thai  the  brain  and  nerves  are  nradc 
up  of  cenain  tiitlc  cells,  in  all  csfpcniiaU  similar  10  those  com- 
IK>ftifL|;  tltc  £ti>(n;u:li,  the  niUM:1eb,  ihc  liver,  anO  utbcr  bulily 
orij-ans-  The  brain  and  nervous  syalcms  arc  composed  of 
living  oclU  which  arc  just  as  material  and  literal  —  just  aft 
truly  mailer  —  fis  are  the  eells  vrbich  enter  Jnto  ihe  formation 
of  any  oiher  part  of  the  animal  body.     (See  Fig,  3.) 

What  we  cOinmoniy  call  the  brain  is  merely  the  organ  of 
the  mind  —  the  scat  of  inleDect  —  and  the  nerves  are  simply 
the  living  telegraph  wires  over  which  the  mind  sends  out  its 
orders  to  the  body  and  by  which  it  h  constantly  receiving 
r^x>rtft  from  various  partj  of  the  physical  domain.  Just  as 
the  »iumach  lb  ihc  matt  11^  ur^du  in  which  takes  place 
the  chemical  proce»s  of  digestion,  50  the  hrain  19  the  material 
organ  where  the  mental  proc»£  of  thinking  takes  place^and 
it  I*  thi*  preuliar  ability  tri  think  which  gives  origin  to  th* 
term  "mind"  Thouchts  are  the  offspring  —  the  product  — 
at  mind,  and  mind  operates  from  its  seat  in  the  brain,  express- 
ing  itself  through  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  words, 
looks,  and  actitms. 

THE     t'OWKk     OK     UIHD     OVKK     UATTEtt 

For  centuries  it  hait  been  known  that  mind  could  influenct 
mailer.  It  has  long  been  reto^izcd  that  the  mental  process 
Cttried  on  in  the  brain  cxcnc^l  more  or  Ic^t^  of  an  iTi€uenc« 
upon  Ihe  physical  functions  carried  on  by  the  bcnly;  and 
sn  Ihe  brain  has  )nng  been  tonked  upon*  more  or  less,  as 
the  body's  supcrviitor.  Full  recocniiion  has  been  given  to  the 
ability  of  the  brain  to  direct  the  voluniary  muscle*  in  the 
performance  of  mechanical  work,  to  direct  the  orjcans  of 
speech  as  in  talkinff.  and  to  control  numerous  other  voluntary 
and  commonly  performed  actions;  but  not  until  recently  was 
it  fully  understood  just  how  far  the  mental  attitude  wa^ 
responsible  for  or  cculd  directly  influence  the  numerous  com- 
plicated  and  delicate  functions  of  the  body  which  arc  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  diftea»e. 


F'G.3,     Tf^e  fiervaus  Srsterrj  and  the  f^ervst^. 
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Can  the  mind  in  and  of  iudf  actually  bring  di5«i5«  upon 
rbe  body  ?  Do  wc  really  have  imaginary  discafifs  ?  Can  a 
tncntaJ  disorder  produce  a  physical  dUeafic  t  Can  the  mind " 
acluiUlj  cure  dtscAM;  f  Could  the  aiind  really  remwc  a  phy9- 
iatX  disorder  ?  likewise,  qiiieitiona  on  the  other  aide  cf  the 
i»£uc.  Can  a  physicfil  disorder  province  a  menial  die^aae  ? 
Can  a  sick  body  produce  a  «Tek  mind  ?  TTie^,  a.nd  m^ny  aim* 
ilar  questions  have  engagetl  the  attCDtion  of  philosoplicrs, 
physician!,  And  phynioloj^fitu  of  the  paftt,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
contienc  to  cpgAgc  their  attention  in  the  future. 

ANCltKT    EftRCft    AND    SUPUKSTITION 

The  study  of  the  older  literature  abundantly  proves  that 
the  ancients  quite  fully  imderaood  and  recogntjttd  t)ic  fact 
that  the  menUiI  state  could  f;tvorahly  ur  uiif^ivurably  influence 
many  physical  functions.  They  ccrtnitily  understood,  tit  IcrtAt 
in  nirasurc,  th:iT  the  slate  of  the  mind  had  much  to  do  with  the 
«r«t*  of  the  fiealfh-  In  other  vrord<i,  thty  leeognire'l  the  thera- 
peutic value  oi  the  mind  as  a  factor  in  preserving  health  and 
combating  disease. 

Past  ttachinc,  respecting  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  has  been  clouded  and  distcrlcd  by  the  error*  of  super* 
atition,  the  inaccuracies  of  ignorance,  and  the  exaicf^erations 
of  fanatical  extrcmi«ij,  whose  prejudiced  ob»er%'attcmK  and 
report?)  were  aunt:  or  less  colored  by  cunmicicial  motive*  or 
aectarian  enihusia0TTi.  .'Vnd  so  it  wa>(  little  wonder  tliAt  teach- 
ing reaprctini;  mental  heating  grew  into  a  mnis  of  reli^ous 
crtntradictiont,  unreliable  observation*,  and  groiindlesi  asser* 
tion*-  It  has  required  much  painstaking  labor  on  the  part  of 
modern  physiologists  ard  psychologists  to  clear  away  thi& 
accumulation  o£  rubbish  and  ignorance  and  lay  a  scientific 
foundation  for  a  rational  system  of  mental  hygiene  baaed  upon 
the  known  laws  of  mind  and  matter. 

TMS    llOKnAtiE    OF     IGNOHAVCl 

The  ignorance  of  past  generations  respecting  the  exact  in* 
flucncc  of  the  mind  and  its  action,  through  the  nervous  system, 
opon  the  botly,  wa*  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  supersti- 
linn,  ntrnral  dercptinTi.  and  mnral  drliniion,  atnl  resulted  in 
the  production  of  unspeakable   sorrow  of  mind  and  untold 
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the  body  results  id  producinB  more  or  less  of  a  Uis»i«c<l  state 
in  some  or  aJI  ol  tbe  or|>uu  of  iht  body;  and  fto  it  i»  literally 
truc>  that  diKcase  in  any  pan  of  the  body  do«s  result  in  more 
or  Icis  dcran^cnicjit  of  the  health  of  the  ciitJTC  organiMU. 

Not  only  do  wc  h»vc  chtmicol  m^M^n^t-rs  which  may  be 
thrown  OUT  into  the  blood,  and  which  ar«  able  to  raUe  and 
lower  blood- preitture.  but  wc  aUo  h;ivc  certain  unn^tturftl  ^Jt<\ 
abnormal  chcmicaT  niesscnE:tr?',  chemical  toxins,  which,  whfn 
pfcscrtt  in  the  blood,  are  able  to  produce  painful  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  while  others  produce  fatigue,  mental  laziness,  and 
even  despondency. 

Many  case*  oi  mental  depression  owe  their  existence,  pri- 
marily, to  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  certain  i>oi&ons 
vhich  have  a  tendency  to  raise  Uie  blood -pressure  and  at  the 
SAme  time  lower  the  mental  and  moral  coura|^  of  the  io- 
dlvifloal  But  powcrfoT  ^4  are  thef^  ineanfi  of  ehemleal 
communication  Vtween  the  cells  <if  the  body,  we  have  a  siill 
more  important  and  intimate  means  of  intercommunication 
between  the  various  cells  and  organs  of  the  body. 

2.  Thf  nervous  system  —  mfntat  mcssagrt^  Nearly  all  neu- 
rons or  nerve  cells  possess  two  or  more  branches.  (See  Fig- 
3.]  One  of  these  branehes  carries  impulfies  from  the  nerve 
cell  to  other  nerve  cells  or  to  spedal  rtructures  micIi  a»  the 
muscles,  while  the  other  branch  carries  imprcASions  to  the 
nerve  cell  from  the  ticin  an<l  other  orj^ans  of  sensation  as  welt 
as  from  other  nerve  eelU.  Thus,  hy  mean*  of  two  «r  more 
neurons  and  their  incominf;  and  ouTeuine  branches,  the  various 
sensory  impressions  orieinating  m  the  skin  and  in  other  orgaiis 
of  special  *en*e  are  communicated  to  different  nerve  centres 
located  in  the  brain  and  spinal  eord. 

U  is  estimated  that  there  arc  over  two  billions  of  living  ner\*e 
cells  in  the  human  brain  and  spinal  cord,  not  to  mention  the 
unlold  mtlltons  of  cells  which  are  fourd  in  the  svmp.illieiic 
ncrvouA  »yslcra  with  it*  Urge  central  brain  in  the  abdomen  — 
the  solar  plexuSn 

It  must  be  very  clear  that  by  means  of  the*e  livittf;  tvir^t  — 
these  relays  of  cables  which  run  in  and  from  the  brain,  and 
which  branch  and  re-branch  until  practically  every  cell  in  the 
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hmttn  t>ody  is  fiUppUfd  with  its  liny  little  nerve  — U  must  be^ 
fvitknt  that  through  this  charnel  of  the  nervous  system,  any 
oae  part  of  the  botjy  cau  almnivt  iii^tantaneous^ly  influence  any 
or  every  c^hcr  pttrc  oF  the  body  for  weal  or  for  woe.  And  it* 
ti  cxncity  *o.  When  o»c  tft^tc:i  ''r  >m<U$  .lomcchin^  disA-' 
gTfcnbk,  the  imprcwoii  is  immccliaiely  carried  lo  t>ie  br-iiti,  the" 
organ  of  the  mind,  from  wlileh  there  is  tuMantly  flashed  oot  h' 
mcnta]  messajire  to  the  stomach.  The  taster  becomes  nauseated.' 
and  if  the  me^ajfe  is  strong  enouf^h,  he  tmmedialely  vomits.' 
l^t  another  person  either  smell  or  laitc  savory  fowt  —  when' 
f^uitc  btingry  These  pleasant  iniprefisions  of  ta^tc  and  smell 
arc  qnieJUy  carried  to  the  ncrvow*  headquarters  — the  brain— ^ 
from  whence  orders  are  immediately  dcsj^atched  to  the  stomach' 
lo  accrete  the  neccstaiy  ^aairic  juice  to  dijieit  the  meal  aboitt 
to  be  catco>  and  in  obedience  1o  thia  w^Ht^l  mtsjagt  wliieh  the 
[Bind  send*  down  from  ih*  br.iin,  ihcfc  begins  to  be  poured 
out  into  the  stomAch  in  abntit  four  and  a  half  minutes,  an 
abundance  of  strong  easiric  juice,  which,  in  both  ((uantitv  and 
quality,  is  just  adapted  to  the  appetite  and  the  dijfesttnn  of 
the  food  which  was  instrumentAt  in  provoking  its  Mcretion,       i 

TJCK  VITAL  Mt£:>ENGf:SS  ^ 

Thus  by  means  of  chemical  messengers  carried  by  the  blood,' 
and  menrat  messages  flashed  over  the  nerves,  the  most  lowly' 
uf  the  body*  tell*  aic  able  tu  inrtueiiec  their  fellow-ctlls 
favorably  or  unfavorably.  In  this  v^ay  ihc  overworked  muscica 
profhsce  nervous  fatigue,  bftdi!y  wearincsa,  and  mental  drows- 
ine<c«.  The  bilp  cells,  as  the  penally  of  their  abuse,  may 
jaundice  the  body,  discolor  the  skin,  and  produce  tn  attade 
of  acute  indigestion  ("bitiousne*?*")  accompanied  by  vomiting. 
The  inactivity  of  the  eliminating  celfs  of  the  skin,  boweU,  and 
kidneys  may  rcMiIt  in  throwing  back  poisons  into  the  blood 
Stream,  which  will,  when  earried  to  the  brain,  produce  head* 
ache,  memaj  despondency,  sleeplessness,  anU  even  moral  despair. 

If  u  ^insle  group  of  body  cclb  are  thua  able  to  influence  so 
profoundly  imother  group  of  cells,  how  much  more  powerful 
mus!  h«  i*ic  inflaence  of  the  mfnd  which  pre&idee  over  the  very 
eenire  and  dlarJel  of  the  nen-ous  *ystem.  more  or  less  con- 
LroUtDg  every  mental  measage  passing  over  the  va>t  tclegrapli 
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lyrtcm  of  the  body,  and  even  imlir«ctly  cotntrotEing  tbe  seere- 
tiocii  of  the  cells  and  tbc  tpccial  sccrttory  ilandsi 

W'liitc  :t  must  ke  gfrantcd  thac  Oic  body  constantly  excru 
more  or  l^ss  of  an  induetice  over  Ui«  mind;  and  Ihal  dUca&e, 
disorder,  or  paio,  anywhere  in  the  physical  domain,  coQtrtbu!es 
directly  lo  the  productioa  of  mind  diMurbancc  and  mental  paoic; 
Dcvmhelcs^  in  view  of  these  j^hyjiological  fscts  rcip«cttftjf 
the  clrcuUlory  ami  ncrrotu  systems,  it  miLsi  be  cridcot — other 
thin^  beins  equal  —  that  the  aiyid  ia  enthroned  in  the  place  of 
potvcr  nnd  intrenched  in  the  poaition  of  conl rolling  inAcence. 
The  menial  «taie  mua  oftiiniFft  prove  to  be  ih«  deUnaanllic 
power  and  the  deciding  factor  in  the  incessant  battle  — the 
ceasdess  strucsl^  —  bctwceo  health  and  disease,  between  man 
and  the  nolcrobc: 

Titt  suntsHAcr  or  uiwd 

Does  the  mind  have  a  body,  or  docs  the  body  have  a  mind  ? 
The  physician  and  the  phy»iologi>i,  from  the  very  nature  of 
theU  studies*  arc  frequently  Inclined  lo  the  po&ition  that  the 
body  bi3  a  nund  —  that  iiuii  Is  essentia]]/  a  lOaterUl  being,  an 
animal  offaniaaa;  ^Mt  the  mind  is  amply  the  fmctico  of  the 
brain  and  nerrooa  *yitci9 — a  speeialiaed  developa»nt  ol  the 
body  deilfned  to  unjie,  control,  and  eodrdnut*  the  erfanism. 
Until  very  recently,  modeni  sdcndsts  UrfttT  looked  ^O^on  man 
as  controUed  entirely  by  the  laws  of  physks  and  dkemistrr. 
Phynologists  arc  now  comoig  to  rccofW^  cMmt  nd  tUooccr 
forces  at  work  in  the  nanrcUoas  and  ayjtftittu  vtal  actmbe* 
of  the  Umg  ceO. 

On  the  other  band^  p^nchologtott  are  quite  apt  tn  rcfard  man 
as  n  **  mind  baring  a  body.**  Tbey  take  the  poohioa  that  nun 
Is  '*made  in  ilic  iniaf«  of  God^"  that  the  homan  mind  —  cn«- 
tive  power — It  a  distinf^thtng  auribute  ol  the  rac«,  that  ih* 
body  \%  merely  the  materiaJ  instrvnent  for  esrprHSBac  the  will 
and  carrying  net  the  porposc  and  pleasure  of  the  miod-  It 
must  be  evsdcot  that  tbc»e  ivro  Tiews  of  toan  lead  to  entirety 
different  condaiioiii  respecting  both  aoral  beliefs  and  cocsdaci 

A  wcff-koowv  Icctvrer  a  his  rcceot  diallage  of  the  theory 
of  erolutioa.  raised  the  qoesCiOQ*  whether  man  was  comhtg  op 
(ropa  th<  BKffkey,  or  go^  down  toward  htm,  sutmg  chat  ht 
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had  seen  mtn  [^oinit:  botli  ways:  aod  so  it  is  witii  respect  to  the 
»uprcniacy  of  miii<l  ':>v^  Diattcr  Semuous  individuals  wiUi  a 
low  grade  of  intdligtrncc  and  with  a  tnintmum  amount  of  frdf- 
cunirol  ■ — vicliain  of  every  intcmpcnic  appetite  and  vicioua 
paft»ion  —  cerl&inly  Appear  to  prove  the  contention  Uiat  llw 
body  ba«  a  mind  and  bm  little  mind  at  thai.  Oq  the  other 
hand,  smd  in  cnntravt  witli  tuoh  a  picture,  the  rank  and  filr  of 
the  civilized  races  stand  out  prcetnincntly  a^  intelligent  bdnffs. 
The  glorious  triumph  of  the  mind^  the  supcfioTiiy  of  inicl- 
Jigence,  is  abundantly  fthown  in  th«  case  of  the  mail  with  a 
great  mind  and  an  inttifhcient  body;  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
the  strong:  mind  and  the  %vcak  and  diseased  body.  I'hesc  cora- 
Rion  observations  lead  one  ttrongly  toward  the  viewpoint  of 
the  ptycliulogiH  —  that  uutn  b  a  "miiul  with  a  body/' 

And  BO  it  must  be  evident  thai  any  influence  or  power  gaiH' 
ing  control  of  the  brain  and  nerve  centres,  will  be  able 
eventually  to  (fnin  control  of  the  entire  body.  Mot  only  are 
the  brain  and  its  associated  nerve  centres  the  reelpients  of  all 
the  impulses  coming  in  over  the  nervous  system,  but  they  arc 
also  the  seats  of  authority  from  which  the  mind  sends  out  all 
I  mental  ines»f:e3  to  the  remntc-tt  cells  of  the  body. 

UIND'-TIIC  UOMTOB  Or  nlALTIt 

Not  only  does  the  mind  dirrctly  Inl^uence  the  life  and  health 
of  cvcr^  cell  U\  ihc  ph^Mcjil  dunjaiii  by  invans  of  these  iiie!)aJf;cs 
which  it  is  able  to  send  directly  to  the  cell ;  but  the  mind  la  also 
■  able,  indireetly*  to  influfnec  the  health  and  action  of  the  entire 
^body  throni^  the  nervou*  resnlntinn  and  mnlml  of  the  cellular 
and  glandidar  Mrcrdtons.  Tb^t  is.  to  a  certain  extern,  the  mind 
may  be  able  to  modify  the  chemical  messflK^s  whitrh  every  cell 
is  sending  to  every  other  cell  of  the  body:  and  so  from  what- 
ever standpoint  wc  examine  the  proposition,  wc  are  forced  to 
admit  the  ultimate  xuprcmacy  of  mind  over  matter,  at  lea^t  in 
so  far  at  mind  and  mailer  may  be  regarded  as  influcncm^  and 
contTolliog  the  functiotks  of  the  body  in  healtli  anJ  disease. 
Wc  tnusi  rccoenifc  that  the  mental  aiid  moral  powcro  ha/in^ 
their  teat  in  the  brain  arc  in  portion  to  wield  a  miji^hty  influ- 
ence for  healtb  and  disea*e.  We  fretly  grant  that  all  di*Jeaae 
must  have  a  <k6nite  cause:  but  may  not  long  continued  fiinc- 
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tii>na]  clerAnf^ement  reauUtng  (rem  alnormal  and  dis«a&«l 
mental  control,  directly  contribute  to  prcdbpoiing  the  boOy  to 
many  aculc  dJaoriJcrs  and   chronic  disease*  ? 

It  would  thua  seem  that  the  mind,  throii|;h  the  ncrvoiia  sys- 
tem, and  wichin  certain  limits,  has  considerable  control  over 
the  funrtionfi  of  the  body,  with  power  to  influence  and  modify 
these  functions  at  will;  and  ihi^  would  indeed  be  true,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  all  the  vital  functionit  of  the  1>ody  arc 
wholly  or  partially  under  the  control  of  the  invotnnlary  or 
sympathetic  nervous  system  —  a  nervous  system  which  tioi  only 
docs  not  hftvc  its  headquarters  in  the  brain,  but  which  do» 
not  so  much  as  enter  the  brain  by  means  of  the  smallest  nerve 
fibre. 

TUB  MEMTAL  SAPCTY-nftAKft 

Tlie  eympathetie  nervous  system  is  nature's  great  barrier 
ai^inst  the  whims  of  ihc  mind;  ii  h  tht*  phy^oUgical  safriy- 
l>r;ike  against  mental  panie  in  the  indtviduars  brain:  ii  is  the 
everlasting  safeguard  against  a  deniofalized  mind  —  mentsl 
confusion,  and  suicidal  tendencies. 

The  tnind  only  indirectly  dictates  or  controls  the  mental 
messages  sent  out  over  this  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The 
majority  of  the  orders  of  the  mind  centres  reach  the  vital 
or{^n»  only  irdtrectly,  by  mcfans  of  a  s>stem  of  crofls  eoniiee- 
ticns  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nervous  ayatcm»; 
and  even  then,  only  after  its  mestagca  are  duly  ccnuored  (in 
the  sympathetic  relay  stations  or  ganglia)  Is  xht  mind  able  1o  ' 
get  its  messages  through  to  the  various  vital  organs,  upon 
whose  faithful  action  life  itself  depends. 

And  Ihis  expUinn  why,  thoti^h  fear  or  sudden  fright  may 
excite  the  heart  to  palpitalion,  one  cannot  entirely  stop  the 
beating  of  the  heart  or  greatly  modify  its  rate  by  the  exertion 
of  the  wilt  Only  for  a  short  time  can  a  person  stop  breaihin; 
by  means  of  an  effort  of  the  will  or  an  order  from  the  mind. 

And  so  our  definition  of  mind  mu»t  be  enlarged  to  include 
that  mysterious  power  s<ated  upon  the  throne  of  the  nerve 
centres,  which  so  faseinatingly  prt^sldet,  not  only  over  the 
realms  of  thought  and  intelligence,  but  also  over  those  of  func- 
tion and  physiology. 
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SUMUAKY  Op  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  The  icfnu  brcin  said  mind  muvt  not  be  confuted.  The 
Wain  i>  m^titcr  —  material;  it  ia  the  oigaii  of  miiiii  And  (uS' 
Uifu  the  *«avc  relalion  to  the  mental  proccssca  that  the 
nocnuh  <loci  to  (ligation. 

a.  Ilit'nughout  ail  iimtt  k  \i»%  been  r&»)gnixerl  that  mind 
<mM  influence  matter,  but  only  recently  have  its  scope  ftnd 
llnitAtitiiit  bet^n  scic^ntifically  studied  aad  defined, 

3.  [gnorance,  ftupcntttionr  and  prejudice  have  ever  Ktood 
in  the  Vfzy  of  light  and  tnah  respecting  meniai  and  moral 
hygiene — the  relations  of  mind  and  matter. 

4.  Modem  science  regards  man  ai  a  tinit  'Ihe  cells  com- 
puHt[i|-  chc  aiiinjal  body  ure  all  tnicrrelated  —  Ihere  exists  a 
<:oniiumLit>-  of  intereMs. 

5.  The  unifieation  of  the  individual  I«  effected  hy  two  d;fl- 
tlnet  infln<-rei»'i :  (a)  "  chemical  m^^stigcs "  which  arc 
carried  tf>  every  cell  by  the  circulation  (hormnnes),  and  (h) 
"mental  me»afics"  which  reach  the  cells  by  way  of  the 
nervous  system  (nerve  impulses). 

6.  Chemical  messengers  or  htirmon<i  arc  able  to  direct 
cellular  secretion  and  influence  Ihc  elaboration  of  important 
digestive  secretiona— as  in  the  ca»e  oE  the  pancreatic  jiuce. 
Abnormal  chemical  asenls  may  al»o  circulate  in  the  blood,  an 
in   tlic   cote   of   tbt-   bacterial   toxin.i  causing  diacasc, 

^.  Practically  every  cell  in  ihe  liumaii  body  h  in  actual 
CK^I^iCt  with  a  minute  filament  or  branch  from  some  nerve 
£hr^  which  comtantly  carriM  to  the  cell  impulses  originating 
in  other  and  remote  parts  of  the  organism. 

S,  The  body  is  unified  and  coordinated  by  means  of  the 
combined  action  of  these  chemical  and  nervous  forces,  whidi. 
taken  as  a  whole,  nay  be  looked  upon  as  the  vital  messengers 
of  the  phy»ca]  economy,  enabling  any  smgle  cell  to  miluence 
Any  and  all  other  cells. 

cj.  Modern  ps>chology  and  physiology  testify  that  man  is  a 
piind  wtth  a  body.  Science  concedes  the  suprctnacy  of  mind 
over  mailer- — not  absolute  and  unlimited,  but  accoTdin^^  to 
lawt  which  regulate  the  intcrrelatinniihip  of  mind  and  matter. 

ICK  Mind  exena  an  undoubted  and  far-reaching  control  ovet 
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all  the  physical  functions.  Tli^  balance  of  [>i>wcr  in  health 
and  (llMaiie  tujt  infrciiucntly   m^ii  with  the  mental  atiimdc. 

II.  Th€  >yiti|MihcliG  nervous  ^yMciii  is  ihc  menial  *afc!y- 
bwkc.  All  meiiUt  tncM/tRCf  from  the  higher  bra.in  centri'9 
rcdch  ihe  vUtii  organ*  only  ufter  paitiing  through  the  various 
tfunfflia  or  rc^Uy  tiationt  of  th«?  lympathelic  f^s^tcm,  wher<?  they 
arc  properly  rrniBaretl.  or  ui  Icaitt  so  intKlificd  as  to  be  lc» 
injtirioUA  In  ihc  normal  action  of  the  or^ni^m. 

iJh  TUe  dcliiiiiion  of  mind  inuEt  be  enlarged  6a  as  to 
ifidiide  th€  whole  of  thai  inystcrioua  power  which  so  in^Tvel- 
litiuly  i^reiklcn,  not  only  over  the  reaJm  of  thought  and 
ItnrllitECnce,  but  also  over  the  %iial  i^hysical  funcilon&. 
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CHAPTER  ]I 
BRAIN.  MJND,  AND   PERSONALITY 

SlAT  O?  THE  INTKLtECT.— The  TWO  BRAlffS. —  TbI  BRAIN 
OOSS  MOT  nilNK, —  BkaIH  ANll  «iP<D, —  ThE  lHPft£5S  Of 
MI«I>    UfOW    MATIEBL — SUMUARlT    Cff    THE    CRAPTEA. 

IT  is  tn  tbc  brain  that  rnmil  and  tnatler  nnc«l.  Mind  is  c\ost 
of  kin  (o  personality.  The  matter  composing  Uic  human 
body  h  constantly  changing.  Tlic  average  man  tats  an 
amovat  of  food  each  month  equivalent  to  his  own  weight 
NotwithUanJiuK  this  ever-changing  char;ictcr  of  the  animal 
body,  ihc  mmd  eoEilinuc)  to  direct  this  new  matter  in  the 
same  old  cbannclfl;  and  thi»  explains  why  a  man's  personality 
and  idontiry  remain  unchanged. 

The  term  hrniti  i*  compar:itively  recent  in  If n  origin  —  espe- 
cially ai  regards  iu  association  with  the  mind  as  a  cenlre  of 
the  mtcHect-  The  wonl  brain  U  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  lit- 
erature. The  ancients  litth  Mi^pcctcd  that  the  brain  had 
anything  to  do  with  thought. 

SEAT    CF    TH£    IKTEUJECT 

The  BabytonloQS  and  other  ancient  nations  believed  that 
the  liver  was  the  centre  of  the  human  intdkct.  The  earliest 
aiienipti  to  connect  the  mind  with  some  bodily  organ,  located 
It  m  ihf  liver.  Some  among  the  aneients  made  an  effort  to 
locale  the  various  inifllectual  processes  in  different  physical 
organs,  regarding  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  sou]  and  the 
ipiritnal  faculties,  the  kidneys  as  the  abode  of  the  mind  or 
intellect  proper,  while  all  the  tender  and  compassionate  emo- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  hnwels. 

While  our  modern  thought  regards  the  brain  as  the  scat  or 
bcadquarters  of  the  Intellectual  and  voUttoual  processes,  it 
doca  not  by  any  meann  limit  the  scope  and  work  of  mind  to 

is  single  phyucal  ofgaiL     To  say  the  least,  the  entire  nerr- 
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CUE  syslcm  —  both  Ihe  ccntrnt  and  « ympathftic  —  must  tw 
rrffarifrd  ,-is  th^  particular  and  immediate  inatrunieitt  and  organ 
cf  mind. 

The  brain  cJoc»  not  accreU  thought  as  Ihe  liver  secretes 
bile-  That  \y  the  thoui^ht  does  not  ori^nate  in  th«  brain,  any 
more  than  fond  ori(nnAte-*t  in  the  stamach,  although  the  brain 
contributes  to  the  clal>orntion  of  rhoughl,  even  as  the  stomach 
4]ocs  to  the  elaborftticn  of  food.  The  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem sustain  [he  s&Eiie  rclaliun  to  mind  and  personilily  ihut  a 
harp  docs  to  it*  player  —  a:*  a  Ickgrapher  doe*  lo  ihc  wire*, 
hattcries^  and  initrtiments  which  he  &o  wond*^rfuUy  utiliic« 
and  marvHInuKly  manipulatPK. 

TltK  TWO   BRAINS 

The  brain  itself  cannot  originacc  specrch.  The  bram  cannot 
create  words.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  speech  or  word>nicniory  centres,  on  the  active  side  of  the 
brain,  *rc  destroyed  or  diseased,  the  power  of  speech  or  word- 
witerancc  is  losi,  notwithstanding  the  other  half  of  lUc  brain 
1%  perfectly  whole  and  healthy.  Il  may  be  well  in  this  connection 
lo  explain  that  while  every  man  has  two  eompUtc  and  perfect 
brainn.  ti«  uses  only  one  of  them  (nne  side  or  hemisphere)  tn 
hb  iniellcetuat  operations.  Which  side  of  the  brain  is  destined 
to  become  ilie  scat  of  our  intellectual  processes  i&  early  dcter- 
nined  by  such  an  apparently  Mniple  matter  3  which  hand  tve 
beK:in  6rst  to  make  active  use  of.  If  we  arc  right  -  handed  *^ 
that  cletermines  that  ^'e  shall  be  left-brained,  and  vice  v^r«ii. 

The  fiucstion  wil]  no  doubt  come  into  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  other  brain  or  hcmi*plicrc,  which 
\i  not  concerned  in  the  intellectual  processes  of  thought  elab- 
oration P  That  4]ueslion  Is  answered  by  ocplalning  thai,  while 
only  ore  tide  oJ  the  hr-iin  \*  directly  enneerned  in  ministering 
to  the  mird,  both  its  halves  arc  equally  coticernrd  in  the  work 
of  ministcnng  10  the  body:  that  is,  both  hemispheres  cf  the 
brain  arc  engaged  in  the  work  of  receiving  sensory  imprca- 
skms  and  despatching  inipuhes  of  muscular  control  and 
contraction.  Again,  ilii«  other  half  of  the  brain  —  the  lotel- 
Icettially  inactive  half  —  server  the  splendid  purpote  of  a 
eecon<l  or  emergency  brain,  which  can  be  made,  by  a  process 
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of  reeducation*  (o  lake  the  place  of  the  other  halt  in  case  of 
acdcleiit  or  disease. 

Cisci  jire  on  record,  where  cert^iin  brain  centres,  sucli  3S 
ihoic  of  ^eech  or  word-memory,  have  suddenly  been  destroyed 
by  accident;  and  by  persistent  training  the  other  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  wa»  In  time  educated  lo  Ukc  up  the  work  of  its 
dcsiroyrd  counterpart,  Thi»  work  of  developing  nnd  training 
new  brain  centre*  can  usually  b*  accomplished  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Ufe^  h  \%  quite  dilTicutt  to  effect  such  change  after 
the  ace  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  NalLirc  has  very  lib- 
erally provided  us  with  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  cither  one  of 
which  IS  quite  able  to  do  the  work  of  both. 

The  brain,  then.  ha4  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  servant 
of  the  niind.  while  the  mind  is  regarded  as  the  designer, 
builder,  aad  maintainer  of  tbc  personality^ 

TKC    UKAIN     does    KOT    TIttMK 

That  the  brain  k  highly  difTcrentiatcd  in  ]t£  r^ation  to  thfi 
raenta)  life  of  the  individual  h  cUarly  fihown  by  it*  behavior 
to  various  chemical  poisons  or  dnigs.  For  instance,  opium 
idmulatcs  the  povier  of  imagination,  enabling  its  victims  to 
be  wholly  absorbed  and  fully  entertained  by  the  never-«nding 
procession  of  mental  images  and  other  creations  wbicti  troop 
through  1li«  mind  On  the  other  liand,  alcohol  stimulates 
an  altogether  dilTerem  set  of  mental  proceMe»,  cxciltng  par^ 
licularly  the  feelings  and  emotions,  rendering  lis  users  sociable 
and  communicative  —  the  opposite  of  the  opium  users. 

This  one  thing  niUbt  be  m;vde  plain:  th<-  brain,  in  and  of 
ivt  physical  m-H.  doen  not  think,  any  more  than  a  muiti^al 
instrumeni  can  give  forth  melody  without  the  touch  of  the 
musician's  hand.  The  brain  is  indeed  the  insirumcnt  of  think- 
ing, but  the  mind  i*  the  skilful  player  that  makes  Jl  give  forth 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  thoLight.  Tlie  eye,  of  its  physical 
self,  can  no  more  sec  than  can  a  telescope:  it  is  only  the 
sight  centre  of  the  brain  that  can  tramlalc  visual  imprcs- 
»ions  nwl  re-create  images  for  recognition  by  the  mind. 

BRAIN     ^ND    MltfD 

The  size  of  the  brain  h  of  but  Uttic  value  in  determining  th« 
dhnensioni  of  the  tnlelled.     A  large  min<l  may  dwell  in  a 
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small  Urain,  ami  vice  vfrsa.  The  organisation  and  training  of 
the  brain  counts  for  far  more  than  fizc. 

CftT^ful  cxamirtfttton  of  Ihc  phj-McAl  structure  of  the  brain 
of  man  aii<!  of  the  moiikc/  Bhows  no  essential  difference!  and 
jrpt  a  lifce  ciaminiHon  of  ihc  mmtal  phenomenon  exhibited  by 
the  two  presents  abundant  cvidcmre  that  their  minds  are  in 
every  way  unlike.  Tlie  mind  of  ihc  man  not  only  eclipses 
that  of  the  monkey  xn  every  phase  of  rtason  and  cfery  realm  of 
thoughl,  but  presents  the  strange  spectacle  of  possessing  certain 
moral  and  spiritual  attributes  not  to  bt^  found  in  the  monkey's 
mind,  even  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  brain  of  the  man  and 
that  of  the  monkry  resemble  each  other,  but  their  minds  arc 
entirely  difTcrcnt, 

There  ib  every  evidence  that  mind  nuta  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  as  a  sort  f>f  iibrary.  In  the  department  of  speech, 
the  volumes  of  word-memory  and  word-spi^ech  are  not  only 
ftrrnnEcrl  in  an  orderly  manner  on  Ihc  shelves,  as  it  were, 
but  facts  and  experiments  go  to  show  that  on  each  shelf  of 
this  wonderful  library  the  nouns  and  verbs  are  placed  first, 
the  pronouns  next,  then  come  Ike  adjectives  and  prepositions, 
while  the  adverbs  arc  last  in  order. 

We  have  tTiree  distinct  word-centres  —  one  for  bearing 
words,  one  for  seeing  words,  and  another  for  speaking  words. 
As  w«  shall  see  more  fully  later,  education  Is  not  merely  a 
prorrM  d  mental  trslnmg,  it  indndes  actual  phy«.ieal  changes 
in  the  brain  itself.  All  thought  —  all  mei^tat  training  — 
results  in  definite  brain  changes  and  the  establishment  of  nerve 
habits  which  acttially  and  literally  render  the  man  different 
from  what  he  was  before,  and  through  the  modification  and 
transformation  of  the  mental  powers,  the  personality  is  ulti- 
mately inilucnced.  And  so  we  here  come  into  contact  with 
tlxsti  wonderful  and  mysterious  furcc  which  dominates  even  the 
tntcllect  of  mnn  —  that  force  or  influence  which  wc  call  wiU. 
It  is  tlie  will  whieh  has  power  lo  direct  the  channels  of 
fhoLigbt:  and  ihotrghc  artnally  changes  and  modifies  the  phys- 
ical brain:  and  the  modification  of  brain  substance  and  nerve 
impulse  literally  changes  otir  habits;  and  change  of  habit 
means   a  change  of  character;  and  character   changed  sig* 
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ajfied  a  modiiicjitjoii  of  personalily,  But  mott  alxiut  the  will 
later 

TiiK  iKmns  or  uind  upok   uattex 

Profc»or  James  says: 

"The  laci  is  v\\^i  titers  iB  no  «ort  of  consciousness  whatever,  be 
It  scnuiioiit  fcclinjf,  or  idea,  which  i^ocb  not  directly  and  q(  ttKlf 
!Pnr!  to  dUcharifp  into  some  mot<ir  efftrt  The  motor  effect  nr^ 
not  always  be  an  outer  rtrokc  of  behavior.  It  may  be  only  an  ai- 
Ifniion  cf  the  heart  beat}  or  breathing,  or  a  moditicalion  in  the  di»- 
tribution  of  blood,  nuch  34  bluAhing,  or  Uiming  pa]e>  or  what  noi. 
Bm,  in  uiy  ca^e.  It  in  there  in  tome  «hape  when  any  coeikcioui- 
ncis    il    iheic;   and    a    belief,    u    fundamental    n«    any    in    mockm 

psfcholoKv,  is  the  belief  at  last  Mtaincd.  (Wat  conscioui  procci^es 
of  &Dy  son.  conscious  processes  merely  as  such,  paaa  over  iiitu 
motion  open  or  concealed." 

If  every  mental  i>roce«s,  as  James  says,  passes  over  into 
bodily  Action  of  some  kind;  and  as  one  physio1o|^  ha«  said, 
that  **  eoeh  active  cell  is  connected  ivilh  l.  nerve,"  then  this 
pcMut  h«eome«  ont^  of  tb^  highest  impottnncr-  Herein  lie* 
the  tnic  basis  of  SHg^eslive  therapeutics.  The  thGOf7  is  att 
f  oUon-s : 

"  Ncsrly  every  cHl  in  the  body  (except  the  epidcrmia  ;ind  Hood 
corpuKlei)  is  supposedly  connected  with  a  sen»or>-  nerve,  and. 
through  it,  is  in  touch  with  the  centiat  nerve  cells.  The  cell*  are 
cotwtAncly  terdinK  impulse*  to  ihc  central  iKrve  cell*  or  to  the 
brain,  telling  of  their  ncedi,  such  as  of  food  or  of  rest-  These  coa- 
cnon  tenfotions  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fjti^c  are  usually  disponed 
of  as  the  initincts;  yei  ihey  are  Intel liffcncca  sent  by  the  individual 
cells  10  the  lower  centres  or  to  the  higher  conwousncss.  While 
thirst  seem*  to  be  IocslIo]  in  the  mouth,  Jt  is  not  from  there  that 
the  prrisbs  call  enm**.  \>vyX  from  the  ct\\%  of  ih*  whol*  body  So 
Jt  Is  with  hnniccrr.  If  the  cells  throushout  the  body  could  be  uour- 
i^ied.  the  feeling  of  hunger  would  leave  the  stomach-  There  may 
be  a  kelinfc  of  hunger  all  the  time — as  in  the  cuse  of  persons  suf- 
fcricqi  from  indj^stion  —  and  yet  the  stomncli  be  well  supplied 
wkh  food.' 

Mo$so  sA/a: 

*We  are  sonetimes  surprised  by  a  sad  or  joyojs  piece  of  news. 
We  all  know  what  happens  in  a  sistc  of  fear  and  distress.    Phyii*' 
oloficU  phenomena  occur  that  cannot  be  described.    But  when  we 
,  Jeam  siMldctily  that  the  news  whidi  has  truuljled  us  is  fabe,  that  our 
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ctf  li  iftnof  tbt  «il  to 

temuAMt  or  ths  csAvm 

TarvMsly  kxacoj  the  nM   ia  the  Urer, 

,  aad  otbcr  ort>n>-    It  u  ia  dM  famo  iku  i^nd 

Wbile  d>e  bfVD  ii  ncvded  as  tbc  «cai  ol 

ibr  Kopc  of  dkc  muKl   u  b)r  bo  ntcans  UnBtcd  to 

&  7W  Wvifl  <io«4  Doi  iecrec«  tboocht  aj  ilw  liver  Mcrttc* 
Uc  WMW  both  ude%  or  hctniiphrrrt  of  th^  Wvia  arc  con- 
ecnfid  ia  moCor  actiYitk*.  oalj  oRt  sade  — the  \th  s»de  tB 
ricfci  kiiidf  rf  people — pftriicipius  ia  the  bttflectaal  proccssea. 

y.  Tbc  bnin  <locs  txX  tkhdc  il  u  mcrdj  the  iasmnnaii  of 
iboafbL  The  bnio  sostains  the  &ame  reUtioo  to  the  miod 
(Jm  a  mnatcaJ  ioummrtii  docs  to  th«  niuAtcian- 

4.  Two  brains  —  u  the  bnin  of  nun  axtd  monkey —*  miy 
pbjHca]  mcmbUocc,  wbitc  ibdr  rrvpcctivc  |>rt£lding 
^  arc  wboOy  nolikc  or  dUoKtrkAllj  opposite-  Two  barpi 
m^y  b«  idcflticaJ,  «>hil«  tli«ir  pta/«n  in  no  wis«  resemble  cacb 
odvr. 

^  The  brain  srstcnuttcally  itom  it«  koowlei!^.  In  the 
word-Bcmory  centre*,  the  cleiDcnts  of  bneui^c  arc  iM  away 
ta  ttw  fotkrwiflg  order:  first  noiins  then  vtrbs.  pronouns, 
adjeclivo,   prepositions,   and  adverbs. 

&  Hind  acTcr  faiU  to  impress  its«lf  tipoa  BuUer.  For 
Hrvry  mental  process  there  never  fails  to  follow  imtnt  physical 
ropome.  Every  ibougbt  of  mintl,  every  proceu  of  cwiisciou*- 
acM,  b  oafailifigl/  translated  into  Aomc  form  of  material 
novcment-  Tbis  physical  response  to  mental  stimuli  may  be 
rilher  eomseioui  or  m>con*cioo«,  observetl  or  «nob*^rved,  but 
none  the  leu  real 

7.  The  miod  is  not  alwa^  able  to  stop  or  control  the  pbys- 
lologica)  plienomena  which  it  may  be  able  to  initiate.  Fear  is 
able  to  set  in  operation  many  phy&ical  reactions  which  soon 
pasi  beyond  the  regulatory  power  of  tlie  laind. 


CHAPTER  Hi 

HOW   THE   MIND   (S    tNI-LUENCED   BY   BODILY 
STATES 

SVVtlOlt-r    A»0    TIIC    MIKD^—FreSU    AJK    and    TBS    tNTCLLECT. 

BuEATDtNG   A»l>   BRAIhT    ACTION, — MuttCUl-AH   KXERCIfE    ANl> 

UtSJAL   AITIVITV. —  MtNU    Al    INVLCKMCEn    BY    TICK   STOItlACK. 

— 'Biliousness  and  the  brain. —  The  iNri.VKi'CE  op  eat- 
IHG  <m  THiXKJiia — The  blood  and  the  beain. —  Metab- 
olism ANU  MIND — El.lKlNATlON  \SV  UKAIK  ACTION. —  ReST 
AND  RECREATION  IN  RELATION  TO  TttK  MIND, —  BODY  DISEASES 
AXO  BBAIN  DISOttUEHS. —  Sl'MUARY  OF  THE  CHApTEft. 

FOR  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  ccnttiry  the  thonght  of  the 
scientific  world  drifled  sic«dily  toward  matenalism.  The 
mind  was  accorded  less  and  less  prestige  and  power  as  a  con- 
trolling inAumcc  in  health  and  disease.  At  last  th^  inevitable 
reaction  occurred,  and  now  in  the  midst  of  our  mcnlai  revival 
and  flpirltual  awakening,  the  pcndutum  of  mind  and  matter 
thrcatcnH  to  switik  diiastrously  to  the  other  extreme  We 
arc  now  thrcAtencd  with  a  metaphysical  deluge  —  a  jianthc- 
Uiie  flood 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  phyfical  facts  pointing  toward 
ihe  supremacy  of  the  mind  over  the  hody  were  pointed  out- 
Ill  this  chapter  we  desire  concinrly  to  review  the  fact*  whJdi 
portray  and  prove  the  Iremrndous  influence  exerted  b^  the 
'  bodily  staie«  of  health  and  disease  upon  the  mind  and  tnorals. 

We  recognise  that  the  mind  holds  the  balance  of  power 
and  control  over  many  of  the  compHcalccI  physical  proccsKS 
which  arc  concerned  in  health  and  disease;  nevertheless,  we 
give  almost  equal  recognition  to  the  powerful  and  dominating 
—  oometiiacs  tyrannical  —  control  of  the  mind  hy  a  diseased, 
dutreued,  or  ahnormal  body.  Even  the  healthy  bod  exerts 
a  vcfy  powerful  influence  over  the  mental  operations^ 
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NumerouB  ph/sic^}  h&bita  and  iir^cticcs  through  thetr  influ- 
ence upon  Iht  hiralth  of  (he  body,  profoundly  influence  the 
menu)  Mate-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  lack  of  physi- 
cal sunshine  is  often  responsible  for  a  lack  of  mcnul  cheer- 
fulnesa. 

There  h  more  than  an  acddenial  relationsliip  between  the 
Kuni^hiite  of  the  body  and  the  sunshine  of  the  soul.  Indoor 
hving  predisposes  to  menial  despondency;  anrl  Jt  sedentary 
life.  In  many  cases,  leads  directly  to  moral  dcpTe»aion.  There 
U  &  direct  rcUtiuu  between  the  phy^eAl  darkne«5  of  the  slum 
tenement  and  the  spiritual  darkness  and  moral  perversity  ol 
thoftc  who  dwoll  therein. 

Sunshine  is  the  fountain  of  physical  energy  and  ihe  well- 
Spring  of  mcnia]  chccf.  and  it  even  contributes  indirectly  to 
Btrengthcning  the  moral  courage.  StmBhine  in  the  home 
favors  suiisliine  in  tlie  heart.  Sunny  hnmca  help  to  mako 
sunny  people  —  happy  people. 

Fo(p  depress  the  spirits,  and,  in  measure,  delay  the 
mci^t.il  activities.  This  i>  due  Eo  the  fact  that  increa^  of 
iTioi^tufc  in  the  iitmosphcrc  dctrca^cs  the  cvap<^ ration  of 
xiioiblure  from  th«  surface  of  the  body,  and  fto  drcrcavcc  the 
elimination  of  poisonoui  mntteri  through  the  sweat  inlands; 
and  this  redtidion  of  skin  elimination  favDrs  the  acetimulaticm 
of  toxic  substances  in  the  bloorl»  which  poisonnu*  substances 
(!epre^  the  brain  and  greatly  lessen  mental   action. 

Even  the  cloudy  day.  but  a  passing  incipient  in  our  lives, 
markedly  influences  the  temper  and  disposition  of  most  per- 
sons. It  ta  doubtful  if  the  be$t  of  people  are  as  generous  and 
pbiUnthiupic  uu  a  na^ty,  rainy  day,  u»  they  are  om  a  sua&biny 
aftcrncKMt  of  9  beautiful  summer's  day. 

rBtXll    Ain    ANO    THS    INTKU.aCV 

I^ck  of  fno^i  ift  not  the  only  sluntin^  influence  which  act« 
upon  the  mind  of  the  growinEc  child.  The  mental  powers  of 
the  children  of  the  slums  arc  also  retarded  by  lack  of  frcsb 
air  and  sunshine.  When  the  brain  is  stuffy,  the  mental  action 
slow,  and  memory  slu^sh,  the  mind  cannot  be  ventilated 
unless  the  lungs  be  ventilated;  and  the  lungs  cannot  be  vcn- 
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fttcd  unless  the  Urin;  or  woTkir$r  rooms  aUd  be  vfniitatcd. 
{nup<:r  lif^hliue  and  vcniilniion  of  the  schoolrooca  is 
dlr^cdjr  coaccrncd  in  the  mcnul  development  &jk1  the  Uitcl- 
1«ctua]  training  of  the  chttdron  In  ailenilaiice.  Many  p«raond 
mSfr  all  day  from  mentAl  ilulnrti  anrl  (jain  Ihc  rcfiHtnlJon 
of  pofsessinc  i  mean  diKpOHition,  a«  the  re^iiU  of  brcathine  all 
nifbt  the  fotjt  ami  polluted  atmosphere  of  an  unventilated 
sleeping-room. 

The  breathing  of  impure  air  directly  snJ  powerfully  tnflu- 
eoces  the  mind  h  will  be  recalled  how  many  a  lecture  or 
scnnon,  good  in  itself,  was  utterly  spoiled  because  ttie  tiearers 
were  brcaUuDK  (he  fuul  air  of  an  unveniit;i(i'd  audience  room. 
Scientific  ventilation,  eipccidly  durinff  the  wJater,  would  add 
nmeh  to  the  tucccts,  hnppineBt,  and  rclif^ious  enjoymeni  of 
many  persons  who  are  morose,  depressed,  and  even  melan- 
cholic, as  the  reiutt  of  their  voluntary  imprisonment  in  tlieir 
nuserably  ventilated  living-rooms. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  in  France  ^o  a  ion^f 
way  towani  proving  that  the  winter  temperature  of  living- 
room»  has  much  to  do  with  tlie  phyi^icat  health  and  mental 
booyaocy.  Temperatures  above  65  decrees  V,  are  found  to  be 
more  poiKiuuus,  Ijcticg,  more  deleterious  tu  the  health  of  both 
mind  and  body.  At  65  dcBrtta  F.,  many  of  tht;  respiratory 
poisons  condciue  and  so  fall  to  the  ^aor,  where  they  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  harmless. 

Oxyfien  feeds  the  vital  fires  which  effectually  burn  up  the 
poisons  of  the  living  machine  These  poisons  when  not  prop- 
erly burned  up  (oxldiied)^  prove  equally  powerful  in  the 
woris  of  deprcwing  boUi  mind  and  body,  Tlie  vast  majority 
o!  the  toxins  of  disordered  metabolism  and  derauKed  nutri- 
tion prove  to  be  mind  poisons  as  well  as  body  poisons.  In* 
sanity  as  well  a»  paralysii  frequently  follows  in  the  wake  cf 
raEinj:   fcvert   nnd    prolonged   infections^ 

Coritidercd  from  every  pofi^iible  fitandpoinC,  mental  vigor 
and  moral  health  are  greJitly  lessened  by  the  indoor  living  of 
modem  civilization :  while  the  outdoor  life,  in  every  way, 
supplies  conditions  which  favor  the  Hgbest  degree  of  mental 
strength  and  moral  eBicicncy* 
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Th«  norma]  action  of  the  lung*  hw  much  lo  do  with  thi 
healthy  action  of  the  mind.  Drcji  breathing  favors  drey 
thinking*  \vhi1c  shallow  brraihrrs  arc  condemned  to  in«WubM 
^hallow  thinking  Hoatihy  br^in  action  is  dependent  upoa  thii 
nornul  supply  of  good,  red  blood-  Deep  br^attiin^  puri£ci 
the  blood  and  favors  its  circulation  Dirough  the  brain.  I(| 
fhc  brain  h  not  properly  nourisltef]  with  pure  blood,  the  mini 
ia  directly  influenced  and  j^'^^tt/  crippled  in  iu  operation. 

All  victim:}  of  despondency,  all  downcast  and  ercMfATl 
people,  are  fhallow  breftlhers.  To  convince  onc»cH  of  lU 
dire^  innvenc*"  of  breathing  eflreiency  upon  brain  efBeicnef, 
try  the  following  experiment:  Somelime.  when  reading  ia  I 
dose  and  unventilatecE  room,  when  the  mind  is  vrandcnna 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  concentraie  the  attention -q| 
when  it  \%  almost  impossible  to  keep  from  falling  asleep — la;^ 
down  the  book  for  a  moment ;  go  directly  ont  of  doors,  or  staa« 
before  an  open  window;  take  iwemy-five  deep  breaths  of  airj 
fully  expanding  the  lungs  each  time.  N'ow  witness  whai 
mental  transformation  his  been  so  quickly  wrought, 
mind  ift  all  attention,  the  tbouEht»  are  quickly  directed 
easily  controlled,  while  the  brain  It  wide  awake  aad  bt| 
active. 

De«p   breathing   purificA   ih«  blood   and  sends  it  tinidii 
through  the  blood  vck«cIs  of  the  brain,  where  it  wa»he&  awajl 
the  poi»onouR  excretion*  and  nourinhes  the  ncr^-e  cells  with  ii 
life-^vlng  stream.    A  ventilated  and  nourished  brain  cell 
absolutely  essential  to  normal  and  satisfactory  mental  acikxij 

fmuillclcnt  brtathinjT  h  dtrrclly  related  to  "the  Wues.^ 
Systematic  deep  bic4thii]K  will  di;  much  to  prevent  portal 
(abdominal)  congestion,  and  ««  have  toof  known  that  th^^ 
menial  ttale  knovm  as  "the  blues"  wa»  v^ry  largely  due  tn 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  large  vessels  a^ociatcd  with  th* 
MttT.  A  flat  chest  too  often  means  a  frsil  mind,  while  a| 
strong  chest,  as  a  rtile,  Indicates  relative  strength  and  vigor  o^l 
ntdd.  Recent  experimenu  go  to  show  thAt  plijrsical  cndonacd 
IS  increased  thirty  per  cent  by  deep  breathing.  "I 

Tbcrc  can  be  little  doubt  that  bid  brcatbing  aod  wr^iy  gOi 
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together.  Glutting  rid  of  cmic  usually  helps  in  ovcTcominff  the 
Olhcr.  Shallow  brcatlitng  bcdouUa  Ihe  mmd  by  favoring  z 
rctmtioD  of  bifud  imji.vmia,  thereby  placing  heavy  anil  unnccr 
eumry  burdens  upon  the  moral  naiitrc- 

Mort  Of  tc*^  hrn\y  wi»rk  i»  [nditpcfis^blc  to  fr«t-da»  braifl 
work.  Physical  cxcrci*c  increa^ea  ihc  circulatbn,  favors 
digestion,  promotes  cti  mi  nation,  in  fact,  facilitates  all  tho«e 
bodily  procc»ci>  the  proper  performance  of  which  are  sq 
e^&ential  to  a  healthy  hrain  and  a  vignroiis  mind.  Body  work 
faror«  deep  breathing  and  deep  breathing  promotca  meDtal, 
aciiotL 

Physical  t:xerd«i:  greatly  aids  in  the  burning  up  of  bodily 
poiaonn  and  thu«  rrlicves  the  mind  from  the  depression  which 
so  surely  r»ult£  from  the  aeeumulation  of  these  (oxie  sub- 
KtarK^n  in  the  blood  sirenm  Systeinalif  ex^rcisf  iA~i1L  do  much 
to  Help  in  the  acquisition  of  a  pleasant  disposition  and  aa 
affneaUe  temperament.  Regular  exercise  —  a  daily  $wrat 
"Will  contribute  much  to  mental  peace  and  the  enjoyment 
even  of  one's  reHgion, 

Just  aa  truly  a^  perfect  physical  development  (when  not 
carried  to  unnatural  and  pugilistic  extremes)  directly  favors 
strong  mental  action,  so  niusit  ii  be  recognised  that  we  cannot 
deform  the  body  without  in  acme  measure  deforming  tho 
niin<L  The  phytieal  body  is  the  mind's  only  instrument  of 
rvprrttion,  and  it  *undfi  forever  troe  that  perfecl  mental 
action  demands  a  high  degree  of  physical  perfection  in  the 
working  of  the  bodily  functions^ 

Fashionable  clothing,  by  its  influence  in  crippling  respira- 
Cioti  and  in  le^eriin;;  physical  exercise,  may  be  indirectly 
charged  with  crippling  the  mental  power«  and  lessening  mind 
action.  W'^ho  can  deny  that  careless  clothing  of  the  feet, 
which  results  in  the  prcKluction  of  com«  and  bunions.  Is  di-* 
rcclly  responsible  for  producing  a  bad  disposition,  a  quarrel- 
some tempcramrnt.  and  nun:;erouFi  other  evidences  of  perverted 
and  dittorte*^  mind  aetinn  ? 

Overworking  the  body  produces  menial  weariness,  as  well 
as  physical  fatigue.     The  itidustrial  &lavc,  toiling  in  the  sweat 
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shop,  exhibits  equal  evidences  of  mental  detcrlorAtion  and 
physical  disease.  The  abuse  of  the  physical  powers  inevitably 
reacts  ID  the  lessening  of  the  mental  vigor 

TBE    MIND   A3    INFLUENCED  BY    TH&  STOMACH 

The  stomach  probably  exerts  a  greater  influence  over  the 
mind  than  any  other  physical  orf^an*  except  the  brain.  At 
certain  times,  when  the  tnind  is  almost  dethroned  by  a  dis- 
tracting pain  in  the  cranium,  the  sufferer  could  truly  be  >aii 
to  have  a  "stomachache'*  in  the  head.  The  stomach,  a£  the 
portal  of  entry  for  all  nnuriHhmcnt  of  the  body,  is  ^ble  to 
contribute  much  either  for  or  against  the  mental  health  And  the 
moral  happiness  of  the  in<Jividunl.  The  nerve  which  so  abun- 
dantly supplies  The  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  —  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  —  also  senda  branches  to  the  mcDinges 

—  the  covering  membrane  of  the  brain- 
Many  persons  who  are  regarded  as  cross  and  crabbed,  who 

are  looked  upon  as  possessing  an  unbearable  disposition,  whose 
luinda  arc  comLnonly  regarded  av  altogether  ignoble  and  cruet 

—  are  merely  suflFcring  from  a  chronic,  dyspeplic  grouch;  and 
It  win  be  a  hard  matter  for  orthodox  religion  or  any  of  iti 
twentieth  century  counterfeits,  or  any  other  genuine  or  fraud- 
ttlent  system  of  m^tal  healing,  to  relieve  such  perM>ns  of  their 
mental  disorders  until  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  arc  set  in 
order. 

A  sour  stomach  usually  means  a  sour  disposition.  Intes- 
tinal fermetilation  commonly  ends  in  intellectual  fermentation. 
In  order  \o  sweeten  up  the  mental  process,  we  must  sweeten  up 
the  digestive  process. 

Many  failures  in  buBmesa,  college,  family  life,  and  religion, 
if  th«  fftcts  were  known,  could  be  rightfully  charged  up  to 
disordered    nutrition  —  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

It  is  aUoccther  impossible  to  have  peace  in  the  head  and  war 
in  the  stomach.  Coarse  eating  and  fine  thinking  arc  iocom- 
paliblev 

Steep  does  not  interfere  with  digestion,  but  h  b  a  well- 
known  physiological  fact  that  digestion  docs  inierfcre  with 
sleep,  and  so  midnight  suppers  do  impoverish  the  mind  and 
depreciate  the  mental  powers,  by  rjbbiuif  both  mind  and 
body   of  their  natural    rest   and   recuperation.     Recent   expert- 
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mcms  go  to  show  that  i^lccp  docs  interfere  with  Ihi:  motiUty 
of  ihc  stomach  —  lis  inu^cuUr  pov^cr  upoD  wliicli  it  i»  dq)eiident 
tot  cmptjinK  tl»c)f. 

niLtou3it4Rr.%  A^n  tiir  drain 

BiliousflCfii  it  3  Hisf-si^p  by  no  means  ItmltM  to  the  body. 
When  one  18  bklious,  Ihr  brain  ^^  l>i1iou»,  the  mind  is  forced  to 
operate  throuf^h  a  bilious  brain  and  over  a  biHous  nervoas 
»yvUm,  ami  that  in  exactly  why  one  looks  biliotis,  acU  bUious, 
and  talks  bilJouf  — tht  brain  is  jaundiced  as  well  as  the  skia. 

The  liver  is  the  body's  poison -destroyer  —  the  metabolic 
garbage  crematory  —  and  when  it  faiU  properly  to  do  its  work, 
when  it  is  overworked,  lazy,  or  torpid,  the  blood  ix  literally 
flooded  with  toxins  and  poisons,  and  yjon  the  brRui  becomes 
tofpuj,  elu:  mind  liuy,  and  t}ie  tbouglit^  sordid. 

Even  the  powers  of  memory  ar«  directly  influeiKud  by  indi* 
geitioff],  biliouMic^  and  acidity  ai  the  blrvKL  M;Lny  porxonn 
suStrwg  from  dyitpepNia  and  indi^Jttion,  supposing  thc^ir 
tnomory  to  be  failing  from  old  bec,  have  found  their  mental 
energies  restored  aiid  their  thinking  powers  renewed,  after  the 
saceessful  ircalment  of  their  distressing  stomach  difBcultieii  and 
liver  disorders. 

TtEB   INn.t;itNC£  or  KATINC  OS  TIIIKKING 

While  wc  acknowledge  »  true  the  proverb^  "As  a  man 
thinketh,  Ao  is  he,"  wc  are  compelled  alao  to  recognise  the 
trutbfulne»i  of  that  old  German  taying.  "As  a  man  cateth,  so 
bhe" 

Maximum  mental  cfiicfency  demands  that  intellrsYnt  attention 
be  given  I0  the  diet,  RaUnccd  thinking  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  balanced  eating.  Pure  food  is  a  direct  aid  to  pure 
tboughtSv 

Overeating,  hasty  eating,  and  the  eating  of  indigestible  foods, 
all  detract  from  brain  power  and  mental  eOiclency.  The  animal 
world  — a  cow,  for  iiisi^nee  —  can  jH|ienfl  all  lit  nervous  encigy 
and  vital  Mraigth  in  the  work  of  digesting  food,  Animals  are 
able  to  keep  the  tftomaeh  working  all  <kiy  long.  They  seldom 
SUfTer  from  indigrttion  or  dy<;prpsia,  Th^  animal  has  only  a 
phy^cal  life  to  lead,  but  man  is  a  mental  bein^,  a  moral 
ereature,  an  inteltigent  animal  —  with  a  social  career  to  carve 
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oui  and  industrial  battlM  to  ftgtxi:  and.  therefore,  the  human 
animal  must  plan  to  conserve  iis  iwirvotis  cnurgy  and  physical 
puwcrs  MI  as  properly  to  support  iln  tntcllectLial  activttm  in 
the  arena  of  mind  «nd  moraU  —  to  enable  the  man  to  perform 
Mifo»i&fuUy  in  the  tht'atrc  ni  society  and  cummeTCC 

And  the»c  facts  explain  exactly  why  an  animal  can  cat 
between  meals  or  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  mgU,  and  not  incur 
dyspepsia;  also,  why  men  ai^d  women  who  have  intellectual 
feats  to  perform,  commercial  battles  to  win,  and  moral  problems 
to  tolvc>  cannot  safely  indulge  in  the  careless  aii<l  iniliiTcrcnt 
physical  practices  and  dietetic  digressions  of  the  animal  world, 
without  Incurring  scHuus  consoquences  in  the  way  of  stomach 
di«ea«G9,  cli^c*:ivc  fEisordcrs,  an<l  nervous  breakdowns. 

Bad  food  combinations — ignorant  eating  —  are  undoubtedly 
respon<ti1>l<.-  for  rnary  b:id  nif^ntal  deei«ff>ns;  und  immoderate 
eatine.  especially  of  highly  reasoned  fooda,  must  be  rccogniicil 
as  indirectly  leading  to  intemperance  and  Immorality,  As  a 
rule,  overeating  is  associated  with  imder-thlnking. 

All  food  substances  which  arc  stifRcicntly  irritating  to  produce 
headachi^s,  like  tea  and  coffee,  must  be  looked  upoft  as  unfavor- 
ably mllucrtcing  the  mind  through  Uieir  irritating  and  narcotic 
elTccta  upon  the  brain  and  iicrvou*  system.  Tlie  efTcct  of 
nlcnhol  is  not  confined  to  ihc  body;  in  the  first  stages  of 
InloTctcation  it  U  highly  exciting  to  the  mind,  £ab«equen11y,  it  is 
nareoTic  and  deadening  in  its  influence  and  results  in  dulling, 
sitipefying,  and  .in;t-ithetiiing  the  mental  processes.  Alcohol 
may  excite  the  mind,  but  it  does  not  nourish  the  brain. 

Fiery  foods  —  foo<U  which  arc  hot  when  they  are  cold  —  not 
only  irritate  and  inflame  the  Mnmach,  but  when  carried  to  the 
brain  in  the  blood  Elrcam,  tavor  the  production  of  fiery 
thoughts. 

TUB   »UtOU  A»l>  THE   »J(AIK 

It  is  self-evident  that  brain  action  is  dependent  uprm  heart 
octton.  The  mind  is  bound  to  t>c  affcetcd  by  eirculatory  dis- 
tiirbanoeR.  elevatii'in  of  the  blood-pressure,  or  congestion  of  the 
blood  in  any  organ  of  the  body.  Diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as 
anxmia,  produce  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  emaciation  of  the 
mind,  Elevation  of  the  blood -pretsu re  is  often  associated  with 
(Icpres^iofl  of  the  thoughts. 
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An  unuiu&Uy  Tow  blood-prcssure  Is  usually  associated  with 
the  mental  Mates  di&ractciizing  neurasthenia  and  brain-fag. 
I'he  variuu»  dnigi,  &uch  as  tobaccu  aaJ  cocaine,  wliich  raise 
the  blood' pre ^5 u re,  a&  well  on  the  ^kobo]  xnd  morphine  group, 
whid)  lower  the  pressure,  are  all  powerful  in  their  deteriorating 
fffert  upon  the  mtml.  In  fact,  all  slates  of  systemic  poisoning 
or  auto^intoxicalion.  result  in  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
mental  action. 

Deficient  water-drinking  may  result  in  clouding  the  mind. 
The  brain  rev[uireft  that  iu  internal  bath  should  he  adminiictered 
with  clean  blood,  not  tlirty  blo£xL  That  the  brain  appreciates 
its  bath  U  shonti  hy  Che  fresh  feeling  of  invigoration  which 
results  from  washing  the  face  in  cold  water.  There  probably 
cxisia  no  more  powerful  way  of  instantaneously  arousing  the 
brain  and  invigorating  the  mental  powers  than  by  dashing  a 
little  cM  water  into  thr  fact',  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
evidencE^s  showine  the  direct  and  pTof<iund  maimer  in  which 
the  body  i»  able  to  intlucnce  the  mind 

The  mynads  of  microbes  which  inhabit  the  large  intestine  of 
man  arr  often  responsible  for  much  of  the  tncntal  sluggishness 
and  moral  depression  from  which  many  persons  suffer-  When 
these  germs  arc  loo  long  retained  in  the  bowel  —  when  their 
numl^r  is  greatly  increased  by  goniLandiiing,  constipation,  or 
a  too  high  protein  diet  —  there  i£  increai&ed  production  and 
Ah^nrplTon  of  toxins,  which  nrf  rpsponsibl<:  for  many  difiliirh- 
ances  of  the  mind  and  body,  including  sleeplessness,  bad  bre^ith, 
brownish  tint  of  the  skin,  headache,  mental  inaction,  loss  o( 
memory,  and  moral  despondency. 

And  so  we  mtist  eome  to  recognise  that  llie  quality  of  tlte 
blood  has  something  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  thinking. 
There  may  be  even  «ome  connection  between  the  eating  of 
aduhcraicd  foods  and  the  thinking  of  adulterated  thoughts. 

MtTAnOLrSM    ASD    MIMO 

Many  strong  minds,  vigorous  intellects,  arc  held  down  and 
handtcapptid  by  the  crippled  assimilative  powers  of  the  physical 
bf>dy.  Any  practice  which  favor*  food  assimilation  —  Ihofoueh 
mastication  of  the  foo^l  and  all  other  dietetic  helps  —  in  the  end 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the  mind  and  increas- 
ing the  bealth-secker's  self-control. 
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In  chronic  iin!iKC»tuJt]  and  :>tciu3ch  troubtc,  with  ihcir 
icsukartt  starvntion  and  ant-cmia,  wc  have  brain  starvation  — 
mental  cntAcialioD.  Many  a  f^ant  mlellcct  han  been  el?c«tually 
fitarvf-H  (Mil  and  prcmaHirrly  kilkfl  by  thi»  cfwnhin<"<J  trrrrira  of 
(lyspcfiaia  and  the  poisons  absorbed  33  a  result  of  chronic 
const  illation. 

Both  physicians  and  cHminoloKiiU  arc  coming  marc  antl 
more  to  believe  that  there  \i>  a  direct  relation  between  <lecoTD- 
posing  food  in  tbc  digestive  apparatus  and  mental  perversity; 
the  results  arc  variously  cxhibjtcfJ  and  extend  all  the  way  from 
violent  outbursts  of  temper  down  to  criminal  deprcdatiocts  and 
brvt&l  tcndcncic?*.  For,  as  previously  pointed  out,  all  accretions 
of  the  body.  norni:Ll  and  abnormal,  must  indirectly  influence 
the  mind,  ihrAugh  their  action  upon  the  bratn  and  nervous 
system. 

KLIUINATION    AKI>  BKAIN    ACT10H 

Healthy,  vigorous  brain  action  is  dependent  upon  formal 
elimination  of  body  wastes;  and  normal  climinaiion  of  wastes 
b  dependent  largely  upon  system^itic  water-drinking  and  regular 
bathing.  Bathing  is  an  antidote  for  the  wearing  of  cloUics 
and  Ibc  sedentary  life  of  modern  civilued  nations. 

The  proper  action  of  the  kidneys  in  the  «tiniinalion  of  poiftcns, 
nnd  th«  liver  in  their  deMruetion.  in  essential  to  the  healthy  and 
normal  action  of  the  mind.  A  cloudy,  dingy  akin  usually  means 
cloudy  thinking, 

Tlicrc  is  a  direct  relation  between  skin  action  and  brain 
action.  When  the  skin  is  pule  and  ancemic,  the  brain,  as  a  rule, 
u  congested  and  sluggish.  The  red  glow  of  the  skin  is  usually 
asfociated  with  mcntst  vigor,  while  the  pale  skin  is  not  itifre- 
qucntly  aceompjiiiiird  by  puEiy  thinking. 

Tlicte  M  £n  intrllcctual  and  social  gulf  of  wide  dimensions 
lirtwe**n  regular  bather*  and  non-batherj;  and  it  is  observed 
that  cold  bathing  is  condndve  to  clear  IhiriVing, 

«tST  ANO  RSCaEATtON   IM  SEIATION  TO  THE  HIND 

The  accumulation  of  energy  granules  in  the  neuron,  the 
recuperation  of  the  depleted  vitality  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  restoration  of  the  brain's  power  to  rcipond  to  the  dictates 
of  the  mental  powers,  art  all  dependent  upon  regular  rest  and 
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refreshing  sleep.  Loss  of  sleep  t^uickly  shows  its  reaction  upon 
the  min^.  <lulliiig  the  intellect,  dimming  Che  ment&l  vision,  and 
distorting  even  the  moral  concepts. 

Re^Ur  recreation  and  an  annual  vacation  are  Indispcnsabie 
to  fint-cUsB  train  work,  A  regular  rcat-day,  ontc  a  week,  aird 
even  a  baU  holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  are  both  of  great 
value  in  prodtn^ing  strong  and  healthy  niin^  ertntrol, 

BODY   DISEASES   AND   BRAIN    DI&ORDEitS 

Laft,  but  not  kasi.  altcniion  should  be  calted  to  the  fact  that 
all  definite  physical  diseases  result  tn  more  or  less  deran^emeat 
of  the  mind  In  all  the  acute  fevers  and  infectiotts  diuastSy 
Uw  mental  power*  are  cnfcfhTcd,  the  mind  i*  more  or  Ie*i 
diitOTted,  the  nymptoms  ranging  from  mild  derangement  up  to 
raving  clclirium.  The  majority  of  poisonous  disease  toxins  arc 
^ikc  disturbing  1o  mind  and  body. 

Typhoid  frt'cr  and  many  other  terious  infections  predispose 
to  mmtal  disturb unees,  and  are  occasionally  followed  hy 
iniianity-  Pellagra  has  a  Irrminal  utA^e  which  closely  borders 
on  the  insane  state.  Malaria  not  only^  racks  the  body,  but  also 
markedly  affects  the  menial  activities. 

The  locial  diseases  constituting  tJjc  great  black  plague,  of 
whidb  syphilis  is  chief,  not  only  affect  the  body,  but  also  react 
upon  the  mind,  even  to  the  point  of  producing  tumors  and 
»oftciiia)£  of  the  brain. 

Ilearl  and  lun<f  diiicA^cs  always  affect  ilic  mind,  (he  former 
producing  uniiAual  fear  and  tieprcsiion,  while  the  latter  is 
characterixed  by  a  fatal  optimism.  The  mental  activity  !s  also 
in  measure  inllnenred  l>y  most  of  the  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
rhctnnatisTU  and  gout,  not  only  because  of  the  pain  associated 
with  these  afflictions,  but  also  because  of  the  toxins  and  poisons 
circtjiating  in  the  blood,  which  arc  probably  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  these  disorders. 

That  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  body  i<  shown  by  both 
estremcT  of  bodily  xveight.  There  can  be  little  question  ttiat 
ob^se,  abnoTmally  fat  pertonA,  as  well  as  the  thin,  emaciated, 
and  cadaverous,  have  their  peace  '>f  mind  nnd  intellectual 
activity  mare  or  less  interfered  with,  as  the  result  of  their 
bodily  siate. 
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When  3  child  has  ricktts  of  the  bones.  Iiis  physical  onditJon 
vnfarorably  afTccls  the  iDcntal  development.  In  other  wordl, 
ihc  child  with  TLcltels  is  rickety  in  mind  as  well  as  iii  body. 

Recent  investigations  afford  positive  proof  that  t^^Hoids  in 
th<  ehild  interfere  with  th«  development  of  the  brairip  and  thuf 
more  or  leu  permArenlly  cripple  the  mentality  of  the  child* 
Vftfious  other  minor  afflictions  of  childhood  nuy  sitniUrlj 
affect  the  menial  development,  such  &s  chronic  tonsilitis,  dironic 
ear-ache,  and  many  other  maladies. 

No  one  will  seriously  question  the  fact  that  ^am  invanabty 
exerts  a  deleterioun  influence  upon  the  mind.  Intellectual 
activity  and  menta]  usefulne^  are  restricted  cr  wcU-nl|# 
deslrovetl  by  severe  or  long  continued  pain  in  any  part  uf  thc 
body,  resulting  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

3h[inor  disturbances  or  bony  gro^viks  in  tkt  Host  may  recntt  la 
penistent  chronic  headachrt,  whidi  greatly  interfere  with  peace 
of  mind  and  trental  usefulness.  We  have  known  of  persona 
tutTcring  from  headadie  for  years^  who  were  immediately 
relieved  by  thc  removal  of  a  bcny  growth  from  the  nose,  of 
by  thc  atraightenifig  of  a  crooked  nasal  septum, 

TTierc  can  be  no  more  marked  ithi&tration  of  the  effect  of  the 
body  upon  the  mind  than  in  tlie  case  of  orirriascUrosis,  ot 
hardening  of  tbc  arteries.  Thi»  haibingcr  of  old  sgc  not  oijy 
re'sults  in  producing  thoac  familiar  manifestations  of  phyncal 
4ccay  which  characterise  senility,  but  they  also  result  in  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  comparative  brain  starvation.  The  mind  il 
under-nourished,  all  the  mental  powcra  ar«  enfeebled,  thd 
memory  is  weaVened,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  thai 
pathetic  picture  of  increasinj;  nKnl:il  weakness  convmonly 
denominated  "second  childhood." 

There  can  be  Ullle  doubi  that  the  various  inttmtU  s^cretimf 
glondg  such  as  the  pituitary  bo^ly.  thymus  gland,  thyroid  glandi 
suprarenal  glajid,  the  sexual  glands,  etc,  arc  all  concerned  tA 
powerfully  influencing  thc  mind,  temperament,  and  di&posaliioa. 
WiCne^ft  the  mental  inaction,  the  idiotic  expression  of  thf 
cretin  —  ihe  child  whose  thyroid  gl^^^l  '^  ^'>t  fundionattiif 
ootmally.  (See  Fig.  j.>  Observe  the  marked  menial  an^ 
temperamenial    chanf^es    which    result    from    the    dbease  ol 
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removal  oi  l!ic  sexual  f-tands,  by  depriving  the  brain  of  I 
in^ui^ncc  of  tbcir  inlcmal  itccrcituns. 

The  cfTccI  of  (he  various  nervous  t^uro^cj  upon  the  rninU  iji 
9c]  f 'Cvi<lcnL  P&ral)-Mf,  v&riou»  spinal  <Ii4caacft,  ncuntia  «nd 
neiiralgUB  all  very  directly  and  markedly  a0ect  the  mind,  Vic- 
tuns  of  parvstht-nia  —  Ihnw?  who  iec\  VAriou;;  priclcing,  hiirninf. 
or  itching  M;n8;tlion6  in  different  parts  of  the  tody  — arc 
Komctimcs  driven  almost  to  distraction  by  these  abnormal 
manifestations. 

Mental  action  h  even  interfered  with  liy  eye-strain  and  many 
other  common  disorders  atfectinc  soinr  part  of  the  nervous 
syitcm. 

In  fact,  every  physical  practice  of  the  individual  and  the 
entire  life  conduct,  react  cither  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon 
tfat  mind.  The  young  man  may  pass  on  gnyly  and  he«dle«sl)'. 
ftowln;  hi*  wild  oat*  in  the  seeil-timr  of  youih,  Im!  in  Ihc  har- 
vest lime  of  after  life,  nrit  only  mu^t  thr  body  pay  a  physical 
I>enalty  for  the  follir^  of  ignorance  and  sin,  but  the  mind  alio 
is  forced  to  share  m  the  painful  and  sorrowful  harvest. 

Evrti  worry  is  often  caused  by  the  bodily  stale,  there  being:  * 
whole  group  of  worry  causes  which  may  properly  be  termed 
physical  cau&c^  These  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  worry. 

scuMARy  or  me  ciiAi*TKa 

1.  The  mind  is  rccogniurd  as  holdifiR  thr  balance  of  control 
over  numerous  physical  processes;  nevertheless,  almost  equal 
recoKnition  mu&t  be  accorded  the  power  of  the  bodily  slate  in 
ii5  inHucnce  over  llie  mental  operations, 

2.  While  sunshine  and  good  weather  elevate  the  emotions, 
fc^  and  cloudy  weather  universally  depress  Die  physical  fuDc- 
tions  and  decrease  the  mcnl^il  activities. 

3.  Frexh  air,  vcniilaiion^  and  breathing  are  all  concenicd 
in  tl>e  development  and  operation  of  the  intellectual  powcri, 
0;(yCc»  i&  indispcnfriible  to  the  operation  of  mind  and  body, 

4.  Shallow  breather*  are  nearly  always  despondent  and 
easily  discourajs^rd.  Deep  breathing  is  conducive  to  deep  think- 
inf.  "The  blues"  are  due  to  superficial  breathing  and 
rtfnllant  portal   (liver)   congestion. 
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$.  KegiUar  body  work  is  essential  lo  first-class  brain 
w-ork.  I^bysical  idknes»  I«adi  to  mental  Uidolcnoc  Physical 
dcvcloptncpt  —  wiihiii  |>1i}  ^i^loK^^^I  liiiijis  —  favors  mental 
iJcvclopiTicni ;  on  ihc  other  hand,  overwork  of  the  body  kadft 
fo  menial  f3ti^«  as  well  a»  physical  wearinesa. 

6.  The  stomach,  di^stion,  and  dyspcp.-^is  all  cxcrl  a  profound 
inftEii'nc^  on  Xht  mental  stale.  Sour  stomach  usually  culminates 
m  a  ^\iT  di^posilioa  It  is  imjtOGsible  to  have  peace  in  the 
head  and  war  in  the  stomach, 

7  BilioasncAS  invariably  deteriorates  brain  action  —  the 
brain  is  jaundiced  as  well  a«  the  body.  When  the  liver  is  torpid 
Ihc  mind  soon  follows  buIu 

8,  Tliliikitig  is  Jircctly  related  to  eating.  Gluttony,  intem- 
perance, antl  dietetic  ignorance,  all  react  disastrously  to  the 
wc^ikrninjE  *>f  'h*  mmlal  pAwcr*.  Tahlf  habitv  powrrfuUy 
inRucncc  thinking;  habits. 

0,  The  blood  is  ihc  life  — the  Hfc  of  mm<l  ai  well  as  body. 
Mental  action  U  immediately  mftucnccd  by  Suctuations  in  bloods 
pressure  or  alterations  of  blood  <juaitty.  Bodily  anxmia  is 
usually  accompanied  by  inlelleciual  anicmlx 

10-  Self- poisoning  or  auto-intoxication  is  not  infrc<iucnlly 
mi  St  ak  EM)  for  moral  perversity  and  menial  insubordination. 
Contamination  of  the  circulating  Huida  of  the  body  results  in 
perverting  th«r  mental   powers. 

11.  Many  a  giant  inlHIett  ^as  betn  ^nrv^l  out  or  killc^d  by 
the  combined  terrors  of  dy:cpcpsia  nnd  constipation.  There  is 
a  direct  relation  between  putrefying  food  stutT  in  the  digestive 
canal,  and  perversity  of  mental  action  in  Ihc  braia 

12.  Bathing  is  ^n  antidote  for  clothes  and  sedentary  living- 
Elimination  is  essential  to  healthy  thinking:.  There  is  a  direct 
relation  between  skin  action  and  brain  action. 

13.  All  acute  itisea^cs  and  all  chronic  disorders  operate  to 
weaken,  pervert,  dcranj-c,  or  disease  the  mental  action.  TTicre 
IB  not  a  tingle  physical  disease  that  does  not  react  unfavorably 
upon  thr  mind.  There  can  be  no  disorder  of  body  function 
without  more  or  ksa  deran^mcut  of  mind  action. 
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FOR  ci^ntiiritfs  the  rtaturi?  and  cause  of  ilise^^e,  ns  w«1i  as  the 
form  ami  functions  of  the  physical  body,  rcmaircd  more 
or  Ir4»  of  a  mystery ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  ignorance  of  thingfs 
pbyiicsl,  superstition  and  ignorance  dominated  medicine  and 
controlled  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  was  only  the  advent  of 
the  nilcro5CO[>e.  and  the  !tubMK|uent  fltscr>v«ry  that  di^^ca^ic  owes 
its  DTiicin  to  dihtcrtion  of  the  fomt,  or  derangemctit  of  ihc 
indion*  of  the  living  cell  —  anil  not  lo  the  wr;i1ti  of  the  gods, 
the  flight  of  the  &tar£.  or  to  a  niystcrioim  dibpcnsatioti  of 
idencf^that  changed  our  views  of  phyiical  maladtps; 
irtit  even  now,  in  the  clrar  scientific  light  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  find  the  remnants  and  relics  of  these  ancient  sitpcr- 
sdiionf  concerning  disease,  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  mind^ 
of  the  people. 

M0r>£KN    PSyCHOLOOY 

What  the  micrcKcopc  with  itv  <liscoverie£  did  for  disease, 
modem  psychology  with  its  scientific  laboratory  investigations 
b  duing  for  the  mind  —  dlaijclting  the  mists  of  ignorance  and 
establiahing  a  acicntific  foundation  for  the  study  of  mind  and 
the  treatment  of  mental  di'tnrbance*. 
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It  is  little  wonder  titat  the  ftsnctions  of  the  brain  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind  have  been  crjf;hroiidcd  in  mynlcry,  "ITie 
old  psychology  or  mcnt:il  phibsni>hy  consisted  largely  of  fanci- 
ful theories,  unpiovcn  a^Hrniork^,  untl  xui^cKiiiiUt:  curidutiiunSp 
and  largely  represented  ihc  personal  opinions  o(  certain  text- 
book writers.  The  old  psychology  was  dreamed  out  in  the 
library,  the  psychology  of  to-day  is  wrought  out  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  represents  accurate  obscurations,  scientific 
experiments,  and  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  the 
systematic  study  of  mental  phenomena  —  conclusions  which  are 
baaed  upon  the  known  laws  of  mbd  and  matter  —  laws  deduced 
from  actually  experienced  facts.  Psychology  is  becoming  an 
honorable  and  more  or  less  definite  science. 

We  da  not  intend  to  convey  tlie  idea  Utat  psycholt^y  h«s 
become  such  a  definite  *cicnee  n*  niath^niAlies,  or  ua  precise 
And  we1Uundcrsi*To*l  as  chemiMry  and  olh^r  of  the  phyiical 
sciences.  The  laws  of  mind  and  their  operati<^n  wtl!  probably 
never  be  so  fully  understood  a«  the  laws  of  matter ;  neverthelesi, 
we  possess  suflicient  information  concerning  Che  working;  of  the 
mind  to  Mfeyiuird  the  common  people  effectually  a^^ain^t  the 
scores  of  cunningly  devised  and  fraudulently  perjjet  rated 
systems  of  mind  cure  and  mental  healing. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
p'lycholot'y  will  acrvc  to  protect  the  average  man  from  the 
deluiiionB  and  de<rpiions  oi  the  mod<m  humbugi  of  heskUng. 
While  this  volume-  i*  chiefly  devole^l  to  the  eoniideraiicwi  of 
the  physiological  ast>ects  of  mental  healing,  we  regard  it  as 
highly  essential  to  call  attention  to  the  fandamental  principles 
of  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  do  much  to  remove 
the  haasc  of  mystery  and  the  fog  of  ignorance  which  now  sur- 
round  minJ  and  tt?i  0]>eraFion. 

The  knowledge  of  physfolojcy  ha»  been  popularized  to  that 
point  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  now  ijuile  gcnciidly 
understood-  The  mystery  of  physiology  »rd  anatomy  parsed 
with  the  last  century:  and  it  is  th«  purpose  of  this  chapter 
coneiRrly  to  review  —  to  present  in  outline,  as  it  were  —  the 
mental  processes,  the  i^ysioJogy  of  the  brAin,  to  tell  how  tct 
I*, 
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THE  OBlCtK  OF  THOITCBT 

One  of  the  fundamenut  lacfs  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
miiid,  &A  related  to  tK^allb  atid  disease^  is  ihe  physical  origin  of 
Ihoughi.  AU  ihovi^bts  whicli  arc  evolved  m  the  troim  ind 
which  finilly  Und  expression  in  various  wjiys,  are  actually  con* 
ftruet^  out  of  literaJ  phjrstcal  impressions.  tTansmitted  over 
the  nervous  system  from  t)ie  organs  of  special  &en»e  to  the 
brain. 

No  <letai)ed  description  of  the  process  of  thinking  will  be 
here  attemjjted  For  ihott  who  arc  c*pccially  interested  in 
^ivin^  more  than  paK^in^  atlrnticn  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
,  diagram  {Vi^,  9.)  accompanied  by  a  key  of  concise  definitions 
^^XAS  been  prvparvd  aitd  will  be  found  tn  Uic  n^xt  diaptcn  A 
brief  »tiidy  of  this  diagram  and  reference  to  the  accompanying 
key,  will  afTord  a  fairly  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  general  ourlinps  *>f  ptyc1>ology. 

Physical  impressions  are  produced  t:i  various  organs  of  the 
body  by  the  action  of  certain  stimuli.  These  impressions  orig- 
inate in  the  nerve  terminals  of  the  different  organs  of  itpenal 
senration»  Sensations  of  sight  are  aroused  by  the  vibrations 
of  light  acting  npon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  and  its  associated 
ttnicturcs.  Sensations  of  hearing  are  excited  when  sound- 
ware*  strike  the  car,  producing  impressions  which  are  conveyed 
by  tite  auditory  nerve  to  the  hearing  ccnttCA  of  the  brain. 
Likewi4Cr  the  f^enflc  of  Emcli  is  £timulati:d  by  odoHfercus  fumes 
and  vapors  and  other  suhsiances  which  find  their  way  into  the 
nose,  thereby  excitine:  the  olfactory  nerves  which  carry  these 
imprc*-Hiona  to  the  corresponding  brain  centre.  Taste  is  excited 
by  cennin  substances  coming  In  contact  with  the  taste  buds  on 
the  stirfacc  of  the  tongue,  from  whence  these  impressions  are 
imtnediatety  transmitted  to  the  brain ;  and  so  sensations  of  tem* 
perature  and  weight,  and  even  of  pain,  are  originated  in  the 
various  nerves  fuund  in  the  skin,  and  arc  carried  up  through 
Ifac  »pinal  cord  to  certain  special  centres  in  the  braiu. 

The  excitation  of  any  or  all  of  these  spt-cial  nerves  and  the 
carrying  of  thcii"  impuUfs  tn  the  brain,  gives  rise  Ui  x^nsation; 
and  so  we  may  define  sensation  as  the  conscious  recognition  by 
the  mind  of  any  and  all  impressions  which  are  made  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  speciat  :»cn>e  organs  of  the  body. 
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c^pb'ooa,  in  ci>iinc<^lioti  with  our  special  »cn»ca,  and  if  the 
phyfii<al  senses  are  ihuft  subject  tr>  misukcs  Hn<l  miscalculations, 
It  U  furihfr  evident  that  ciir  thottght^  and  conclusions  Arc 
bound  to  be  more  or  ]cs«  misformed  and  distorted  u  a  result  of 
ihcM  phrsfcal  inaccuradc!. 

And  so  it  U  possible  for  the  body  to  orij^inatc,  and  the  inind 
to  recognize,  sensations  wJiich  ar«  not  actually  present;  for 
instance,  cancer  of  the  foot  can  produce  severe  pain  for  months ; 
cancer,  foot,  nnd  all,  may  be  aniputaied,  and  yet  the  pa- 
tient may  keep  on  reco^iffng  pain  as  coming  from  thi^ 
fool  —  recognising  it  »  in  the  foot,  for  weeks  after  the  dis- 
eased member  hat  been  buried  \n  some  distant  6eld. 

And  so  various  scnKAtions  of  fcclin^c — itching,  pricking, 
biiminET  —  OS  well  as  soirnds  and  volee^.  and  sights  and  objects, 
may  be  aroused  in  tlie  brain,  while  in  reality  they  Jiave  no  ex- 
btoict — tbey  arc  merely  illusions,  sense  delusions,  or  mental 
hallttdnacions.  Sensations  can  produce  ideas,  and  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  thnt  ideas  can  protlucc  sensations. 

"All  our  feclinsi  pc'SKCts  3  natural  langtiagc  or  cxprcuion-  Tbc 
smile  oi  }xjy,  the  puckered  Jcaiuic»  ijl  ^ii\\,  the  sUtc  uf  astoniilv 
mcnt.  the  qDL\^ring  of  f«Ar,  ih^  loncv  and  gtanc^  of  iend«rii»>i«)  th« 
frown  of  anfcer  — arc  all  unitf^d  in  «ccmin]3:l>  in^eparabTe  assi^ciation 
with  the  slJicf  of  feeling  tvhich  Ibey  indicate^  If  a  fceliiig  arises 
wtthout  ilf  appropriate  «i^  or  accompaniment,  uc  account  for  the 
failure  ehher  tiy  voIuiUjiix  btJ^picbkion,  ^11  liy  the  fuinlne^s  of  the 
excitement.  th«re  hoing  a  certain  degree  of  iittemity  reiqnisiFe  vidbly 
to  affect  the  bodily  orjians" 

The  pbysical  sense  impfc>iions  become  sensalioni;  and  fed' 
mgs  in  the  brain :  nnd  feelings  may  be  described  as  a  translation 
of  the  more  purely  physical  impressions  into  nervous  sensations 
thai  can  be  recognised  by  the  mind.  And  so  the  fundamental 
basis  of  thought  is  found  to  be  wholly  physical,  ami  the  lirM 
Step  in  thinking,  conscious  sensation,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
special  CTguift  of  sense  connected  tvith   tbe  bcnly 

Mtie'H*T4,  TllK  UNtlTr.ESTRD  i*oon  QV  TJir    wino 

Theorrticfllly  sensation  is  the  baji*  of  thought,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  any  person  old  enoufcb  to  read  these 
pages  has  long  »nce  ceased  to  experience  simple  sensations. 
AO  our  acasalions  arc  almost  instantaneously  and  automatically 
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tT&nAl«u<l  into  pcrccpU,  &n<l  pcrccpU  represent  lh<  firM  «tcp 
wh«rcb^  sensations  begin  to  laL:«  shapv  toward  lh«  formation 
of  concfpis,  ihfnightft,  ami  iileas,  Wfcti  our  physical  sense  im- 
pressions liavc  been  rccoeniied  as  sensations  and  feelings,  the 
real  proceis  of  conscious  tbinking  ha^  begun. 

Percepts  constitute  the  raw  or  tindigested  food  wbieh  has 
been  brought  over  the  nerve  iracts,  from  the  sense  organs  lo 
the  conscious  centres  of  the  braiti  and  Into  the  min<l;  and 
ptrctpiion  may  be  saM  to  be  tbc  process  of  forming  percepts 
out  of  sensations  and  fet-lings.  Ii  cuiistiluti-s  tlic  ^lr^l  sttp  in 
the  proces*  of  tncntnl  digestion  ^  perception  might  be  called 
mtcllceltial  tnastf cation^  Percept*,  when  once  fortned,  ate 
carried  upward  in  the  consmnsiness  as  images  and  cmofinns. 
entering  into  the  imagination,  phantasy,  memory,  association  of 
ideas,  and  the  process  of  conception. 

COKBCtOirSKESS,   OH   TaE    STATE   OF   ATTENTJON 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  study  of  the  process  of 
thought,  it  will  be  well  to  define  consciousness.  CoosciouMiess 
is  not  a  separate  meit  1  power.  It  represents  the  aciiou  of  the 
entire  mind,  it  U  the  ^tate  of  mental  awarencM  —  the  power 
of  attention  And  recognition.  Consdousnecs  is  the  recognition 
of  all  bodily  i^rn^aiions  and  mental  operatinns  in  which  all  are 
bound  together  and  unified. 

The  higher  we  ascend  in  tlie  level  of  consciouMie^s,  the  lesa 
sciuatton  wc  have,  and  the  more  appreciation  we  have  of 
the  real  meaning  of  things-  Consci^iuMicTs,  then,  repre- 
sents the  activity  of  the  entire  mind;  it  is  the  soul,  the  /  ^ncm^  of 
the  individtrat. 

Attention  may  be  regarded  as  the  selective  aeiiviiy  of  con- 
sciou»nei9,  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  ecoiccntrate  itself  on  on 
object  or  thought  Attention  has  two  aspect*:  the  outer,  or 
senanry  :iirrntion,  which  aroiiiet  the  mrntal  activity  by  means 
of  physical  sensory  impressions:  and  the  inner,  or  mental 
ariention.  in  which  the  mind  is  aroused  by  the  presence  of  an 
idea.  Thts  inner  attention  is  the  door  of  the  real  reflective 
powers    It  is  thf  eye  of  the  mind. 

IMACKS  Ar«n  CUOTIOKS 

The  influences  which  may  act  upon  the  Ixxl/s  »ii«es  may  be 
divided  into  tho6C  which  are  true  and  iho»c  which  are  false- 
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Man  hiTnj;tlf  if  now  coirinionly  rce^nlctJ  as  <t  threefold  bcin^, 
ccntisting  of  a  boii>\  mind  (soul),  and  tpirit-  Ttic  body  rcp- 
reacnt«  maitcr;  the  «oul  represents  mmd  (and  ihrougliout 
this  text  will  be  used  synonymous  with  mind)  ;  while  the 
spirii  reprot**!!!*  the  tpiritunl  fnrce.4  entering  intrt  (he  life 
of  Ibc  in<Iividiiar  The  nervous  system  is  the  channel  by 
which  boih  truth  -nml  error  gain  access  to  the  mind  The 
mind  may  be  said  to  tie  dealing  with  and  fecflin^  ujjon  Enith, 
when  It  \%  en^^t<\.  tn  receiving  and  contemplating  principles 
or  fact?^  which  arc  un contradictory,  when  it  is  dealing 
with  conclusions  and  icachingfs  which  arc  universal  in  thdr 
apf>lIc3<lon.  Truth  constitutes  the  real  food,  [he  naiural  food 
of  the  mind  Error  ih  Hi^uply  prrvcrtcd  Uulh  —  Irulli  which  la 
miAdtatcd,  or  othcrwiiie  di»toTtG<L 

Aa  the  ntind  if^  fed  iipnn  truth  or  error,  naturally  >IS  ima^ft 
and  emotions  will  become  true  or  false.  As  soon  as  percepts 
are  formed  in  the  low^r  levels  of  ihinkinfi,  the  mind  at  once 
dioosea  symbols  to  represent  these  percepts,  which  it  form»  out 
of  sen«attonft  and  feelinffit.  These  Syifibols  or  images  may 
stand  for  thought*  or  for  objects,  and  they  are  true  to  life  and 
facts  only  in  so  far  as  our  sensations  and  perceptions  have  been 
inily  formed  and  correctly  interpreted  Images  may  be  correct 
or  iiKorrect,  as  the  cmoliona  may  be  genuine,  porportionatc. 
and  in  harmony  with  the  perceptions:  or  through  fear  ard 
sitddrn  frij^ht  they  may  brconic  cxaggerafed,  distorted,  and 
highly  deceptive  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind- 

The  emotiona  are  in  reality  the  recognition  of  feelincK  whidi 
are  going  on  in  the  various  iulenial  organs  of  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  some  unu.iual  or  extraordinary  situation.  The  cmo- 
tionst  all  have  their  origin  and  basis  in  physical  sensations  and 
bodilv  stales.  The  emotions  are  probably  largely  produced  and 
Inlluenccd  by  the  blood  supply  of  ihc  inicmal  or^ns  together 
with  certain  iicrrous  condilionA  which  muv  originalc  therein* 
Thoughts  need  worda  for  their  exprcwion,  but  feelings  and 
emotions  require  no  words;  in  fact,  we  often  vainly  tiy  to 
express  our  feelings  in  words,  only  to  find  that  mere  words  ajo 
inadequate. 

Here  again,  v/e  discover  abundant  opportunity  for  ment^ 
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deceptrpn  aiid  oth«  errors  of  inlrrprcialion.  A  diseased  body, 
perverted  scn^ation^,  and  distorted  perceptions,  arc  bound  to 
produce  more  or  less  deformity  of  our  imAffct  and  diipArity  of 
our  eitiotions. 

IMAGINATION  AND  VHANTASY 

As  Qur  sensations  arc  translated  intn  perceptions,  accomps^ 
nied  1>y  the  formation  of  imagot  and  the  feeling  of  emotions, 
they  may  t>c  said  to  pass  tipward  in  the  level  of  thought  by  two 
routes,  one  leading  to  conception,  the  other  to  assoeiatton  of 
ideas;  or  we  might  say  that  our  perceptions  were  made  mani- 
fold, about  seven  copies  being  prepared,  one  designed  for  cadi 
of  the  departments  of  iniagu,  emotions*  imagin-tlion,  phajitaay, 
mefnoryt  conception,  aiid  the  association  of  ideas.  Percepts,  tt 
vfiti  be  retnemhfrod,  constitute  ibe  raw,  undiiieftted  food  of  the 
mind. 

The  imasiiiAtion  i^  in  reality  the  creative  power  of  tlic  mind. 
It  is  ever  at  work  forming  new  ex[>eriences  out  of  our  old  ones. 
The  powers  of  imagination  take  our  ideas  and  fashion  them 
into  our  ideals.  This  h  the  higher  or  creative  imagination. 
Another  function  of  this  mental  power,  reproductive  imagina- 
lion,  is  very  closely  allied  to  memory,  in  fact,  it  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  part  of  memory. 

Closely  asfociated  with  the  Imagination  but  entirely  distinct 
front  it,  ia  the  power  of  phantasy.  Phantasy  must  nnl  b« 
confined  with  fancy.  This  peculiar  power  of  phantasy 
represents  what  miKht  be  called  the  safety-valve  of  tl>e 
mind.  It  is  closely  associated  with  memory,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  its  playhouse.  Our  powers  of  phantasy  6nd  exprcs< 
sion  in  daydreams  and  day  reveries.  Phantasy  represents 
the  self  adrift.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  one  ^nds  himself 
in  while  resting  in  a  hammock  on  a  beautiful  summer's  after* 
ooon,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings,  wide  awake,  and  yet  letting 
the  thoughts  drift  down  the  stream  of  mind  without  guidance, 
help,  or  interference. 

■As  we  ascend  in  the  realms  of  thought,  we  reach  more  and 
greater  posfltbilities  of  mental  confusion  and  mind  deception. 
It  is  quite  impotfiiblc  for  the  very  )'oung  child  to  discriminate 
between  imagination,  memory,  and  Images.    The  child  of  three 
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years  will  vividly  descrilx  his  mcclings  with  lion*  and  other 
u'ild  beasts,  and  may  lell  thesi;  thinj^a  as  rt^al  ex|)ericrcc«  whieh 
have  just  bafviicnccl.  He  i*  rtaily  recalling  thr  pictures  of  lion* 
from  his  books,  or  reviving  the  memory  images  of  the  beasts 
observed  at  the  xoo- 

N©  good  is  gained  by  Boolding  or  punishing  children  for  the«e 
fnmtal  inaccuraciei,  as  if  they  were  wilfully  faUifying,  Time 
and  tTainingr  will  teach  thrir  youne  miniis  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  different  departments  of  thoueht.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  years  and  experience  arc  able  fully  to  separate  tliese 
mental  powers;  and  herein  \%  the  fruiiful  field  for  the  birth  of 
Imaginary  diseases,  the  production  nf  unreal  trouMcft,  and  the 
creation  of  false  difliculties  —  fictitious  lions  and  bears  which 
await  us  in  the  highway  of  life,  and  which  become  just 
aa  real  to  the  distended  adult  mind  as  src  tbc  imaginttry 
eoftccpis  and  images  of  th«  iiiir«.ery  to  the  chiMtsh  mind  of  the 
infsm_ 

DAVr-KKS   OF    niSKA^Fn   lM\f;TNATinN 

When  the  imagination  becomes  diseased,  when  the  phantasy 
unduly  inPuences  avid  controls  the  mind,  it  ts  not  difficuh  to 
'  conceive  of  a  viciocis  combination  of  mcrtal  perversions  in 
which  the  self  drifts  aimlessly  over  an  imaginary  ocean,  beset 
with  tmreal  dangers  and  thrcatcnc<l  with  fal!«  reefs;  storm- 
tossed,  battered,  and  beaicn  by  imaginary  wiwls;  living  In 
momentary  danger  of  fictitious  shipwreck  and  eternal  doom  — 
alt  of  which  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary. 

What  is  to  hinder  the  imagination   from  setting  in  operation 

£aUc  notional,  refturrecting  disag^rce^Lhle  impressions,  and,  by  its 

weU-lciK>wn  powers  of  reconstruction,  creating  new   feelings 

and  strange  sensations?     If  you  once  had  a  disease  of  the 

stomach,  what  is  there  lo  prevent  the  uncontrolled  imagination 

JTcporting  that  you  now  have  a  disease  in  the  liver;  or,  if  your 

[neighbor  across  the  street  has  a  disease  <^i  the  spine,  what  can 

L  hinder  your  imagination  telling  you  that  you  also  tiave  a  dis- 

<casc  vf  tlic  bphic  ? 

'  The  imagination  is  the  crcfiti^'e  power  of  the  mind,  and  it  is 
not  aWay*  cx*:lufively  exercised  in  creating  labor-saving  ma- 
ehinery  and  improved  conditions  of  living,  but  it  is  also  often 
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L-nK3K'?(l  in  crtaiinjj   mischief,  (ic:iti(vua  difficulties,  and  even 
false  di.icnac*  aiid  unreal  tliiprdcr»  of  th<  body. 

It  1»  Aclf-evidcni  thai  victims  of  «  di&caacd  ima^^ination  need 
only  lo  hav«  th?  phantasy  arrcsr«d  and  xhc  curreni  oi  imagina- 
tion turned  from  a  tli^caKtd  into  a  healthy  ch^nnH  —  ;tiid 
suddenly  they  find  themselves  well,  completely  cured.  The  tide 
of  imagmtion  was  running  again;^!  the  health.  Imagination  is 
UrgcJy  «uKcqitiblc  of  control,  and  so  when  lU  power*  become 
subject  to  a  central  thought,  a  reUg^ious  conviction,  or  any 
other  dominant  i<lea,  the  imagination  is  directed  into  channels 
of  hcaldi — and  lo  !  an  apparent  miracle  has  been  wroagtiL 
Pain,  wea1cnc»^  sorrow,  and  a  host  nf  other  At11i<tiQns  appar- 
ently real  in  their  phy^ieal  ba»K,  arc  put  to  flight  —  they 
instantly  <tijiappeAr;  an^l  ko  w^  Merc  get  a  glimpse  nnt  only  of 
how  much  sorrow  and  even  sicknc^  may  be  caused,  but  also 
how  they  are  ofttlmes  cured. 

THE  l»»OCES»  OF  CONCEPTION' 

Aa  we  ascend  upward  in  the  levels  of  consciousne^,  our  per* 
ccpts  —  the  raw,  undigested  food  of  the  mind  —  reach  the 
level  of  conception.  Coviccption  is  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  takes  our  percepts  —  the  tmdigcs^lcd  food  —  and  forms 
them  into  definite  concepts;  and  it  may  also  weave  into  the  con- 
cept* our  own  ideas  or  mental  conclusions.  Ccfttccpiion  ii  ih^ 
procexs  of  mfmtal  Hig^siicn,  in  reality  it  ia  the  prrpar;itioR  of 
our  mental  material  for  the  review  of  the  higher  mental  power*, 
such  as  judgment  and  reason.  This  act  of  analyzing  the  mental 
pictures  consists  of  four  parts,  and  eomprises  the  fundamental 
process  of  thinking.  The  different  [^ases  of  conception  are: 
reHection,  comparison,  abstraction,  and  classification. 

First,  we  reftea,  and  reflection  Is  the  first  step  in  the  digestive 
process  of  the  mind.  Then  we  comfort,  we  rccoi^nize  points 
that  are  alike  and  those  that  are  unlike,  we  carefvlly  identify 
the  new  and  the  oU  featur«ft  of  the  mental  picture.  As  we 
Btvdy,  we  abstract,  we  draw  out  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
our  imager,  ascertain  if  they  are  large  or  small,  sweet  or  bitter, 
good  or  bad:  and  then  we  cUssify,  that  is,  wc  endeavor  to 
arrange  tn  an  orderly  fashion  our  newly  formed  concepts,  a^ 
cording  to  certain  fixed  principles. 
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We  now  leave  hehind  the  pcrcqits.  which  were  originally 
formed  oui  of  our  physical  ^cn^ation:^.  From  now  on  wc  are 
ikalins;  wich  concepts,  and  corcepts  may  be  defined  as  the 
&yniboU  used  tw  lcp^c^cHl  some  menial  image  or  malerial  thing. 
The  menta]  food  roay  no  longer  be  regarded  as  raw  or  un- 
digested—  it  has  now  been  subjected  to  menial  rnasdcation 
and  dier-slion;  at  lea^t  it  in  certainly  partially  digested,  and 
r^ady  to  pa&s  upward  into  the  higher  levels  of  consciousness, 

MISCOMCePTEONS 

And  a^in,  we  here  t!i.<ccm  many  opportunities  in  this  com- 
plicateft  procew  of  menial  digeMion  for  errors  and  inaccuracies 
tn  creep  in.  What  if  we  fail  fully  to  reflect  or  properly  to 
compare  our  pcrccpt»  ?  Will  this  not  result  in  the  formation  of 
deforntcd  aad  unhcalth;-  ci^nccpts  ?  Suppose  that  unrettsoiiing 
fear  or  unwarrnntct!  faith  should  dominate  the  mind  at  thia 
poETttcular  time  ?  What  if  our  d a ssJIi cations  are  faulty  ?  Is  It 
nod  t^%y  to  conceive  of  th?  possibilities  of  intellectiTal  indigrg- 
tion  —  mental  dyspepsia — and  subsequent  suffering  and  distress 
of  fnind  ?  Will  not  the  ideas  which  are  to  be  formed  out  of 
these  faulty  concepts  be  diseased  and  distorted  by  errors  in  the 
working  of  the  mental  machinery  at  this  point  ? 

Suppose  we  but  incompletely  abstract  the  qualities  of  our 
percepts,  or  btit  partially  and  errontroiisly  classify  our  experi* 
eni:es  —  will  not  lhe*c  WunJers  lead  dirctll)^  (o  error*  in 
judgn^eni  and  mistakes  in  reason  ?  Will  not  such  errors  of 
thonglit  fpve  ri«e  to  tllegilimale  and  unhealthy  ideas  ? 

And  SA  we  begin  to  see  more  and  more  that  an  idea,  an 
experience,  a  sensation,  a  pain,  or  even  a  fliseasc.  may  be 
wholly  unreal  —  that  it  does  not  follow  that  an  cxpencoce  is 
true  and  genuine  just  because  the  mind  accepts  it  as  true.  The 
mind  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  deception,  monstrous  im- 
position, and  is  subject  to  innunierabte  errors  of  internal 
workinn:  and  inaccuracies  of  the  thinking  process. 
TUB  row^as  or  memuky 

But  we  muM  not  proceed  further  without  grivmg  proper 
eonsEderation  to  that  wotiderful  and  mysterious  realm  of  the 
mind  Imown  as  memory.  Memory  is  the  souPs  power  to  recog- 
nize and  hold  images  and  ideas.    It  is  the  realm  where  the 
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,  bHimMl  toad  ts  ttorcd  for  future  ice.     >[cTnor7 

bfll   m/mm   to  l«Ub  fnctj<:aUy   cvcrjihm^    which 

lM%ftiM  %WM^|bk  <««*ffii»ilHM«»*-pen«pl»,   concepts,    and    i^^an. 

[  MlkwhMly^  te  mpa^  W  m\U  m^h  miaitc.    Like  ih«  i>roc««t 

Ik  miHi-Q  ku  four  <listiiWt  (Wpirtmcnls.     Firsr, 

^«  W\«  •tkvAfe^lWM.  Ik*  4Mr4breptr  of  memory  — th<  active 

|fMi«4  tf4  wNVk'd*  vv<«v«f««<l  ta  brincuiC  koowletlgt,  inuiecs. 

WvA  Im^  W^  UiV  IW  «\^iui:  nwKkMBoeu.     RccoDcrtion  is 

;  hH  MMlTtin  I*  tlv«  ttiftnory:  when  yoti  wiith  19  recall  a 

V^  %  Hlftt,  N<MU*cb4Ml  {Oc«  back  into  tlie  storehouse  of 

l^niMM^tjK  wpI  h^Mtt  U*  «KlkivT»  brinjcs  forth  the  fan  or  name 


^Mtffc>h^'^  --**>>»  t^coikd  power  of  memory — i»  that  well- 
^W^^  IAW4IM1  f*«kuif  of  familiarity  yon  experience  when  you 
VumM  HUnUhklmi  you  hav«  met  before.  It  u  to  the  mcnii>r>'  a 
tiMl  ot  Nu««kM  (>l  iitvntificmtioii,  scrutiniiin^  all  new  nuterial 
inA  rtuWrt  vlwUMr  or  not  it  ha»  ever  before  passed  into  or 

K^lfMiM  it  lh?  memory's  faculty  of  holding;  facts  and 
|iW49t,  »Lib)<H:t  10  future  recall.  Tliifi  function  is  probably 
IIU1J9  ptuntMe  by  the  fact  that  evcr>  impuhc  wliich  p&s^s  over 
krlpt^u  we*t9  >oine  sort  of  a  track  —  creates  soinc  sort  of  a 
f«|)l—  t^L»t  AS  the  frequent  wallcinif  over  the  lawn  creates  a 
titiiilen  path.  Our  mefital  impressiona  sl^o  undotibtedly  m^lce 
kmbD  nclual  phytical  mipreisicn  upon  the  brain  cells.  And  oow 
WO  are  l>eEinniiiE  ^(>  recoKniie  the  physical  basit  of  memory. 

ImprtJti^Ht  llic  fcurth  division  of  memory,  represents  the 

Ifiinction    of    receiving    memory-material    and    recording    the 

tbKvnklly  or  degree  of  influence  tt  exerts  upon  the  mind.  When 

Impression  is  strong,  the  memory,  other  things  equal,  is 

when  tlie  impression  is  weak,  the  memory  is  usually  poor 

jtM-  faulty. 

Mrmory,  being  the  mental  lilorehoute,  receives  the  percepts 

i«lirrel1y    from   perception.      It   has   knowledge   nf   all    coneepls 

[and  images:  tn  fact,  it  holds  the  transcripts  of  all  the  mental 

proceMcSi     All  ihin^   are   broufht  to    \l  —  someiimes  direct, 

Siiraetimcft  by  the  path  which  extends  throng  the  a&sociation  of 
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-Ind  now  again,  In  the  smdy  of  memory,  wc  are  broui!:ht  face 
tu  fjftcc  witli  many  pu^ibililics  fur  tlic  birth  uf  f«Jac  iniprc^oni^ 
the  crcalion  of  unreal  fcclingitr  an<],  in  conjunction  with  irn^ 
a^natioa,  the  actual  construction  of  <]cccptive  idoa«  and  the 
formation  of  fahi-  uleats.  It  n  rmpossil)]^  to  conct^ivc  of  the 
poAftibiltties  of  mind  deception,  extendinj;  from  mental  dclunonft 
to  fictitious  phyucal  diie^^,  thnt  would  be  made  poitihic  by  a 
woHcini;  conspiracy  between  imagination  and  memory,  when 
both  these  mental  powers  arc  irritAied  and  diseased  by  a 
fMMSOHous  blood  stream.  Uniold  mischief  and  almost  unlimited 
torture  cotild  be  imposed  on  a  neurotic  person  already  suHcring 
from  a  worn-out  and  scH-poiBuiti-d  nervous  system, 

AS^CtATlON    Of    tD£A5 

The  product  of  the  ntoital  operalionR  is  now  approaching  t^i% 
level  of  idea -formal  ion.  About  (his  tim^  in  the  menial  opera- 
tion, the  mysterious  process  of  idtc-association  takes  place. 
Thb  mental  power  is  very  early  shown  in  the  <levelopmcrl  of 
the  child's  mind.  The  process  Is  usually  an  unconscious  one, 
but  may  be  highly  conscious.  The  association  of  ideas  may  be 
re^rdcd  as  the  clearing-house  of  the  mind,  and  the  great 
majority  of  all  our  concepts  and  mental  images  pass  this  way 
m  rcnrlr  tu  the  hi|;hcr  activities. 

tMiuithn  is  aimply  the  spontaneous  association  of  ideas.  We 
commonly  speak  of  the  animal  is  having  instinct,  referring  to 
its  hereditary  Icniwledge.  In  man.  wc  caII  this  hereditary  dT 
acittiired  knowledge  wliich  so  strongly  influences  our  concepts 
through  the  channels  of  idea-afisociation  and  imagination, 
iniutlion. 

What  tmlimited  pos^ibihttes  must  exist  for  weal  or  for  wee 
in  the  confines  of  this  tittle-known  realm  of  idcn-a^ociation  ! 
A  glance  u  the  thought  diagram  (Fig,  9}  will  suggest  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  getting  wires  crossed,  messages 
taagted.  impulses  twisted;  in  fact,  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  inufinc  thought- wrecks  and  other  mental  catanrophes  and 
roaftwionar  an  a  result  of  throwing  wrong  switches  or  mil- 
reading  the  sisals  in  this  important  realm  of  the  mind,  or 
from  failure  on  the  part  of  some  irjental  power  to  do  its  work 
in  just  the  right  way  and  at  just  the  right  time. 
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Imagine  tlic  pouibililic*  for  mUchicf  when  ft  K<xxi  or 
healthy  idea  ia  sctking  lo  rrach  th«  higher  kvcts  of  thought 
and  has  Xq  past  thU  way  fhToush  a  gtcvp  of  bad.  di&«a(r<l 
tdcat.  What  h  usually  the  tffeci  of  the  i»sociaiion  of  one 
Kood  person  with  i  number  of  bad  perK>n5  ?  AE:ain,  suppose 
we  have  a  true  idea  whieh  musl  struggle  through  this  area  of 
aasociacion  against  nuny  false  ideas,  have  we  any  assurance 
that  truth  will  always  triumph  in  thin  mental  struggle  ?  Or, 
suppose  that  Ihc  majority  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  about 
sickness  and  Kirrow,  di^ca^c  and  distress;  will  they  nm  eventu- 
ally succeed  in  polluting  the  whole  train  of  thought  ? 

IKT£LL£CTUAL   UOUSS-CLEAIdlNC 

In  such  a  case,  it  woiild  require  one  of  two  thing*  to  afTord 
deliTerance  from  this  bondage  of  diseased  thought,  l\i(hcr 
ptrsisttQt  mental  training  carried  to  a  point  where  a  majority 
of  our  thoughts  are  healthy  and  wholesome;  or  the  acceptance 
of  a  powerful  and  all-embracing  Idea  which  sweeps  through 
the  mind  with  absolute  conviction  and  utterly  vanquishe*  every 
exposing  thought.  This  is  e:^aGtly  the  sort  of  intellectual 
house'deaaiiig  that  Cakes  place  when  one's  mind  is  conircrted 
to  a  new  way  of  thinking,  a  new  mo<lc  of  life,  or  to  a  new 
religion. 

From  now  onward,  as  we  ascend  in  the  level  of  consciousness, 
we  are  dealing  entirely  with  ideas.  Our  pcroepis  having  been 
acted  upon  by  conception  —  mental  digestion  —  are  formed 
into  conccpt^H  and  after  receiving  the  contributions  of  imagina- 
tion and  memory,  these  new'bom  concepts  are  introduced  to  the 
idea^commiLntty  of  the  mind,  in  llie  realm  of  the  association  of 
Ideas;  after  which  they  ascend  upward  in  conKiousness  to  take 
their  place  in  i\xt  iiitullectual  struggle  after  the  faaliioii  v f  ftdt- 
grown  idea*.  An  idea,  in  this  sense,  may  he  delined  as  a 
mental  picture  or  conclusion  formulated  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  mrrttal  powers  to  be  reviewed  by  judgmoni  and  reason. 

Fully  formed  ideas  now  enter  into  the  realm  of  idea  dh- 
crimination  —  a  higher  centre  of  thouclit,  preliminary  to  the 
action  of  judgment  and  reason:  and  now  begins  the  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  the  revised  product  of  our  mental  operations,  after 
having  passed  through  the  association  of  ideas. 
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JUIX;UENT    AMD   1IXA9U»I 

Judgmenl  i*  xht  conscious  I'crrlici  M  x\\<^  mind  which  is  ren- 
dered, following  X)\t  cr|>eraliDti  uf  conceptinn  And  th«  ether 
mental  powers.  The  jud^nient  majr  deal  with  any  object  of 
consdc>tunc<5.  It  may  concern  itself  with  things  or  with  idea*. 
Tbc  judgment  is  the  formulator  of  facts,  the  constructor  of 
conclu^ons.  and  is  the  one  menial  power  to  beneBi  especially 
by  ecUieational  training.  Syttemaiic  schooling  docs  more  to 
train  and  develop  the  judgment  than  any  other  mental  power 
TTie  value  of  cducatLon  cons)3l»  noi  »o  much  in  the  acquisition 
of  facta  as  in  th<  proper  training  of  tht  powers  of  juclgmcnl 
;uid  reason - 

But  nvppoiie  that  the  judgtnent  is  poorly  trained  1  What  if 
its  conclusions  are  unreliable  afid  its  decrees  untrustworthy  ? 
The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  level  of  consciousness,  the  more 
disastrous  become  the  remitt  of  mi^akes  and  errors  in  the 
working  of  the  mentJit  machinery.  Regardless  of  whether 
^n»ation«,  perceptions,  conceptions,  and  ideas  are  real  or  faUe, 
healthy  or  diseased,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  the  hcalih  of 
the  mind  aiid  body  if  judgment  bltinders  ?  If  judgmeiit  is 
deceived  and  delud<d,  how  can  an  imaginary  disease  which 
affiiet«  the  mind  and  torments  the  bod>  ever  bv  eiircd  ?  ]« 
it  ftnt  powhic  to  *ee  the  effects  of  misuken  judgmcnl  upon  llie 
health  of  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  success  of  our  financial 
enterprises  ? 

When  judgment  has  rendered  its  decision,  reason  begins 
the  work  of  analysing  and  scrutinizing  these  judgment  de- 
erees;  In  fact,  reason  may  be  defined  as  the  manipulation  ot 
jiHlgments.  It  is  a  process  of  comparisoa  and  discrimination. 
Its  business  is  the  hatching  uf  ni^w  judgments  out  of  old  judg- 
ments— a  n>ethod  of  getting  new  truth  from  the  truth  already 
known. 

MA>r     A     ftCASOniNG     ATftMAL 

Reason  »  a  mental  power  in  which  man  stands  preemment 
above  the  brute  creation.  Recent  experiments  po  a  lonp  way 
toward  proving  thai  animalf  do  but  little  reasoning  in  con- 
nection wtih  iheir  mental  operations,  even  in  the  performance 
of  their  apparently  intelligent  feats  and  wonderful  tricks. 
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Man  13  the  fcasonlng  animal,  hvti  ihc  trouhk  i»  that  but  few 
peopU  fully  use  iKis  wonderful  power  of  tlie  huinan  rnm<l. 
The  majority  of  its  rlo  but  IJItle  reasoning;  and  that  i«  wh)r  (he 
progress  of  civilizattor  is  so  slow,  why  the  catises  of  liberty 
and  freedom  arc  so  backward,  Men  and  wocnen  simply  will 
noi  reason  consistently.  Again,  when  the  process  is  started, 
it  not  infrequently  works  in  the  wrong  direction.  Many  per- 
sons are  just  as  likely  to  reason  themselves  into  trouble  as  out 
of  trouble  If  the  judgment  is  poor,  and  if  tfie  preceding 
nietit^  work  }tas  been  of  an  infcrii^r  quality,  what  can  be 
expected  of  reason  ? 

ReAAon  h  altogether  too  easily  jnHuenced  by  the  judgnienia 
which  are  passed  up  to  it  NJnw  we  came  ta  the  very  cit^fl 
of  tlie  n^ind.  to  the  very  menial  power  which  is  so  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  moral  cure  of  sickness  and  the  mental  cause  cf 
disease. 

If  you  can  captivate  the  reason  with  a  single  idea,  paralyze 
it  with  erroneous  religion*  teaching,  an^esthetixe  it  with  some 
fascinating  and  deceptive  culi,  you  have  done  much  :o  prepare 
the  way  for  the  production  of  tpcctacular  effects  in  mind 
cure  —  astonishing  results  in  the  line  of  recovery  from  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ea^^y  to  imagine  how 
quickly  one  can  reason  himself  into  mental  depression  and 
imaginary  physical  disease,  when  he  has  lo^t  perfect  control 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  or  when  sufTcring  from  perverted 
Imagination  or  distortion  of  the  mind.  Some  of  the  causes  of 
his  troubles  may  have  been  wholly  physical   in  their  origin, 

THE  CROWNING  ACT  OP  THOUCIIT 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  act  of  mental  operation.  Our 
thought  had  its  origin  In  the  body,  pai^^Ing  up  through  the  vari" 
OUA  Idv'cU  of  consciousness  to  jud|,'nKnt  and  reason;  and, 
following  the  conclusions  of  reason,  the  mind  takc&  the  Bnat 
step,  that  of  chniee.  Choice  or  afhrmation  is  the  crowning  act 
of  thotifihi.  It  really  represents  the  final  decree  of  combined 
judgment  and  reason,  and  when  reduced  to  writing  it  consti- 
tutes OUT  book  knowledge. 

This  mental  liberty— moral  frectlom  —  is  the  glory  of  maJU 
The  sensations  which  were  the  beginnings  of  thought  are  now 
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np<  for  full  tranMaUon  into  actions,  Ihc  end  of  thought.  Ac* 
tion«  arc  the  cxccuti<fn  of  ihc  dccrcd  of  choke  or  aftirmaiioD 
bj  U>e  orJcr  of  Uic  wJll.  Our  acu  ihajt  be  >o1unury,  its  wticD 
we  ileliWrately  choose  to  <lo  oni*  thing  in  prefcr^iKc  tu  ^knotlwT 
thing-  They  may  be  involunurj".  at  when  we  awlumalio^lly  do 
a  thinGf  from  force  of  habit,  just  because  we  have  repeatedly 
done  that  sajne  thiitjT  in  that  santc  way;  or  our  actions  may 
be  reflex,  as  in  the  case  of  quickly  drawiiiif  the  liand  away  from 
a  hoc  Move  The  rncchanUni  involved  in  this  act  was  fully 
expbincd  in  a  former  chapter 

fiy  frequenl  repe1iIion«  physical  aet$  result  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  and  habits  constitute  our  mode  of  life.     They  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  thinking  wc  have  done,  ihey  stand  for  the 
Itbonghts   which   have   ripened   into  actions;  vid  these   actions 
ritave  been   repeated  until   they  have  become  automatic,  reflex, 
1  uncomciouiL.    and    sometimcfi    on  control  Tabic.     In    a     ccnain 
sense,  habit    may  be    reearded   as   physical    memory.     When 
conscious  acts  are  performed  tliousanda  of  times  they  become 
iinGonsdou&.    In  this  way  we  are  abk  to  use,  afi  it  were,  only 
Ihe  iotercst  on  our  nerve  energy  and  not  the  prindpal. 

And  so  again,  we  see  how  the  mind  can  influence  Ihe  body. 
Perverted  thinking,  wicked  living,  may  in  lime  so  pervtn  tlte 
nervous  system  and  bring  disease  upon  the  brain,  as  to  render 
1h«  higher  intelligence  well-nigh  h«lpUss  in  the  work  of  coping 
with  intcmprraic  habits  and  vicious  paMions.  And  so  when 
habits  of  pain,  of  fear,  of  sulTrring.  of  vice,  or  of  disease, 
are  once  formed,  it  is  exceedinely  difficult  to  break  the  bind- 
iDg  fetters  forged  by  the  long-continued  and  daily  repetition 
of  physical  impretsions  and  sensations.  In  such  cases,  it  ac- 
tually seems  as  if  a  new  mind  of  health  and  strength  must  t>c 
provided,  which  will  prove  suQictently  strong  and  powerful  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  mind  of  weakne>s  and  dibca^e,  before 
ihc  paiJciit  can  hope  to  find  ilclivcrani:c  from  the  bondage  of 
mental   disease  and  the  thraldom  of  physical   vice. 

(The  will,  eonscimcc,  and  character  are  further  considered  in 
Chapter  VI.  which  see,  A  summary  of  ihc  matter  contained 
in  tfiis  diapler  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.) 


CHAPTER  V 

ICEY  TO    DIAGRAM   OF    PSVCHOLOGY 

Th<;  following  key  is  m  explanation  of  tlK^  <liagram  {Ftg,  9) 
il1ii£lrating    the    action    of    the   mind    in    the    elaboration   of 
thought,  and  ts  to  be  read  with  reference  thereto. 
ip  Ma^n:    Body,  Soul,  ftnd  Spirit. 

"  I  pray  God  y^m  whole  0|imt  and  sout  and  body  may  be 
preserved  blamcTc«'" 
Truth:  principles  or  fads  which  are  unccinlridictory;  conclti- 
flion^  which  arc  fundamcoiat :  teaching  which  is  ultimate; 
and  fact»  which  are  univer»al  in  apphatioA.  Truth  »  the 
real  foud  uf  the  mind. 
Errar:  Truth  which  ti  perverted,  adulterated,  miastaEed,  or 
otherwise  distorted. 

4.  Sensation:  Tile  conscious  reeoiEnition  by  the  mind  of  impreft- 
sions  made  upon  a  sense  organ. 

5.  ^ftUngt:    An  attribute  or  i]nivcrs;il  accompaninrent  of  sensation- 

6h  Cvii« m»*Mnr^i ,  A  !»tALe  Lif  tfAJiieiicvi,  Tlic  pvwcr  \A  sttenlion 
and  rcoognitictfi'  Tlie  recognitkm  of  phyti^al  spnutionf  and 
mental  operation*,  in  which  all  are  bound  loi^ethcr  and  unified 

7.  AUfntion:    The  selective  activity  of  consciousness  or  mind. 

13.  The  outer  or  seusory  attention  it  the  awakeninif  of  mental 

t~  activity  by  means  of  semory  impressions. 

b.  l^e  inner  or  ideational  attention  ia  the  awakcniiig  of  men* 
L  tal  activity  by  ibe  preaencc  of  an  idea  or  u  combination 

I  of  ideas. 

I        The  inner  attention  \%  the  threshold  of  the  reflective  powers. 
It  is  the  door  of  real  thinking  —  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
S.  Pitetption:    The  process  of  forming  percepts  om  of  sensationi 
and  feelings  —  intellectual  mastication. 
gi  Prrcfpts:     Sencations  art  tranditfd  into  pereepis  In  eonseiou*- 
ncft*.    Percepts  are  the  raw  or  undigested  food  of  the  mind, 
ta  imczti:    Symbols  chosen  to  feprefent  the  perceptions  which  are 
formed  out  of  seiustions  and  feelings^ 
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17.  BmoHemt:  The  feeling  of  txxlily  (vi»c«ra1>  chants  gofng  on 
in  the  presence  of  «u  unu&unt  aituation. 

10.  /vBd^rflnf VJH ,'  The  creative  pfiwer  ai  lh«  mJntf.  h  w<irk»  xip  our 
«xperimce5  into  new  fonns;  creates  ideab  out  of  idcai.  etc- 
Tliift  if  creative  imagination.  Another  form  —  reproductive 
ixiugination  —  is  a  specialised  function  of  memory, 

13,  Fk&ml^y  (not  fancy):  The  iafetyvalTc  of  Ihf  mind.  Ihe 
pU^'l  iiiub<  vi  itieiDory.  Ex  pressed  in  d^ydrcsEna  and  day 
revvricL    The  self  adrift 

14.  Ctn^fpHon:  The  power  of  forminflE  concepts  out  at  percepl«  ar 
from  m«fita!  eondutirm^  Tlic  preparation  of  our  menial  ma* 
terial  for  the  review  of  judsmcnt  .ind  reasortn  This  act  of 
anajy£inir  our  menial  pictures  consi&ls  0I  fottr  pnrls,  and  com- 
prises llie  real  process  of  UuTikinje  or  mental  dig^stron, 

0.  Reflection  —  the  fir«t  tlep  in  Oie  digedive  process  of  the 
mind. 

b.  CoRiparifton  points  out  the  like  and  the  unlike.    Iclentifi- 
cation  ot  new  ard  old- 

c.  Abstraction  —  drawing  out  i>ropeTiie«  and  <|ualiliea, 

d.  Classification —  oTdefly   arrtng^ment,    according    to    lifted 
pnnriple*,  of  thr  ahi^traclffd  *ii(alitieB.  idra^,  rr  facts. 

IS-  Concepts:  Symbols  used  10  rFpreienl  some  menial  imaite  or 
materid  thing.  Conception  i%  the  ptocc»  of  forming  these 
coticept^  They  originate  wiihir  the  mind,  and  repretent  the 
panially  or  wholly  digested  fntellecitul  pabulum, 

l^  M^mery.  The  hoai's  power  to  rccogni/c  and  hold  imager  and 
idea«-       Probably     !t     rHain«    ex'ery thing     which     ha 4     poised 

through  consciousness  —  percepts,  concepts,  etc.     Its  capacity 
ifi  well-nigh  infinite;    Memory  is  manifested  through  four  dif- 
ferent proce&iea: 
fl  Reooltcclion — the  doorkeeper  of  memory.    The  active 

pover  of  memory  con<erncd  in  bringing  Itnoivledgc  and 

image*  hafik  into  eoris«rotr«nes£- 

b.  Rccotnition  —  the  feeling  of  familiarity  in  rnectine  some- 
ihinjc  you  have  met  before. 

c.  Retention  — the  holding  of  facts  and  imase^  subject  to 
future  reciIL 

d^  Impression  ^  the  reception  of  memory-maltcr  of  vi^Hed 
Entenihy. 

17' AssMithn  of  Idras:  UMially  an  unconscious  process,  but  may 
be  lughty  conscious,    The  clearing-house  of  the  mind.    Nearly 
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all  concepts  »n<I  menu!  images  past  this  way  tH  rcuti  lo  tbe 
faighcT  aaivlticfl, 

Imimti^H  U  »iiontAncoua  ^isocifttioti  of  l^xM,^,  hereditary  or 
aci^uir^d  knftwlcrffir  mflnrndna  our  concept*  through  I  he 
ditnnd  of  ide^-aBtocialion  and  ioiasi nation, 

Idfos.  An  idea  t»  a  mental  picture  ct  conduftion  foimulated  by 
the  combined  action  ol  the  mental  p<J«ren  t^  be  reviewed  by 
iudgment  and  rcj.9011. 

Idtii'Dutriminotian :  A  htghcr  c«ntr«  of  thought  —  a  complex 
pTOce«i  of  thouEht-dJKcriminaTion  cnnii«tinff  of,  or  preliminafy 
to^  judgment  and  reason.  The  Knitiny  of  the  revUed  product 
of  oxn  mcnifi]  opcntions. 

Judgment:  The  con  scion  a  verdict  rendered  (ol^o  wins  the  opera- 
tion vt  conccptton  ujid  oihtt  mentdf  p^wm  Tlii»  verdict 
may  concerts  any  object  of  consciouineis  —  thing*  or  ideat. 
The  formulaior  of  facta.    The  itreat  beneficiary  of  education^ 

Rtaton:  Tlie  manipiilatbn  of  judirmenEi  The  proceAs  of  com- 
parinfEt  dlactimmating<  and  hatdung  new  judj^menls  out  of 
old  judinnenU.  The  meihod  of  getting  new  troth  from  the 
Crinh  jilTcad>  hnown. 

Afiirynati/tn  r  The  rrownins  ad  of  thrtnght  The  final  decree  of 
combined  judjcmeni  and  reaion,  Reduced  to  writing  it  con- 
stitutc*  our  book  knowledge. 

Actions:    The  execution  of  the  decree*  of  choice  or  iffirmation. 
by  order  of  the  will.    They  may  be : 
A.  Voluntary, 
b.  Tnvniuntary, 
t.  Automatic, 
3-  Reflex. 

HcbiU:  The  mode  cf  life  — actions  repeated  until  ibcy  become 
automatic,  reflex,  uncon^cioui,  or  uncontrollable. 

CharacUr:  The  real  individual.  The  grand  sum  of  venations 
—  idext  —  memory  —  jmaginUinn  —  discrimination  —  af- 
firmation—  willinn:  and  doing  — the  finished  tnatenal  picture 
of  the  inTt&iblc  mental  painli^r 

Conjcitnc^:  A  guide  to  conduct  and  thought,  having  for  its 
basis,  our  hereditary  and  acquired  mental  and  moral  attitudea. 
It  ia  the  voice  of  the  apirit  to  the  will.  It  is  the  e^aence  or 
breMh  of  the  tpirit  —  moral  intiinct.  It  imparts  dirine  dignhy 
to  man  and  di.ttinguiihea  hbn  ffom  the  animal 

Tfmptatiom:    The  tasinuations  of  evil.    The  aoqniTed,  hereditary. 
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or  juggp^lcd  tenderciei  to  depart  from  the  way  of  riBht  at 
<ljcutcd  by  the  cotiicitnce. 
Tht  Spirit:  Tlic  divine  source  of  our  higher  cmoiiiaos  ind  af- 
fpTlirm^  JmlgitipnT  — r>fiiimtfit  i[ion1anroiiH^flH(^rTnifi««  thr 
light  for  the  miiKl.  and  conscience  prompts  the  will  to  order 
Ihc  execution  of  judgment*  decree*. 
39,  THf  iVili:    Con^ivu  cf  wvcral  fonns: 

a.  Seuaory< motor  will. 

b,  Id<a  mcior  wilt. 
t.  Inner- imp nifte  wilL 
tf.  InlcllJKem  and  dcUbcrAle  will. 

The  will  if  itj<  s^pTomc  fonrt  of  the  mind.  The  final  arbiter 
of  choice.  Ha»  knowledge  of  and  al*o  mdudc*  all  mental 
operations^  It  reptcv:T]U  the  coirLbincd  spiritual,  mental,  and 
ner^oui  fofett*  brougrht  to  tifrar  upon  the  mind  or  body  to  di- 
tect  Ihctn  in  ihc  channcU  of  choice. 
30L  Psychology:  The  »tudy  of  anal/zabte  mental  proce>»s  a»  tnllij* 
cnced  by  the  body,  mental  operations,  or  monl  instincts.  The 
study  of  the  combined  operation  of  the  mind  and  spirit  as 

inltucriccd  by  tbc  body,  Aii  examination  of  the  t^pcrati^n  of 
our  mental  powers.  A  clasMfication  of  the  laws  of  our  mental 
lilc 


CHAPTER    VI 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  MIND 

Tflt   SOVEIEICN    WrLL.— Tat    WILL    AND   THE    MIND.— MaK    A 
R)al^A'M01.IC      SSIHG, —  TUE      WIIX      AND     THIt      UOUY, —  VtTAL 

woKK  Ann  riiE  will. —  Chahactkr  a^^d  coNscisiti:^. — Suu- 

HARY  OP  THB  CHAITEIU 

IN  ihc  two  preceding  chapter*,  the  will  has  been  given  gen- 
eral consideration.  The  lime  haa  now  come  lo  study  care- 
fully the  nature  an<l  operation  of  will-power.  As  already 
notcd»  the  will  i*  the  supreme  court  of  ihe  human  mind,  and 
ii  Is  as  »Kh  a  tribunal  of  last  report  thai  we  shall  proceed  to 
cxaauiic  iUib  remarkable  human  a:tnbutc. 

rUZ    50VEJV£tCM    WILL 

Reference  to  the  thinking-diagram  (Fig.  9-)  will  thow  at  a 
ghnee  that  the  will  embraces  the  entire  realm  of  our  mental 
OT)erattons.  While  this  is  true,  we  must  recoifnize  that  we 
really  have  four  distinct  forms  or  degrees  of  will-power. 
First,  we  have  the  sensory-motDr  will ;  that  ia  the  will-power 
which  is  aroused  and  acts  as  a  result  of  having  the  «cn&ation5 
stimulated,  and  which  then  chooses  a  certain  cour&c  of  conduct 
as  the  result  of  the  sensations  experienced  Second,  the  idea* 
motor  will,  which  cauitc?*  the  hoUy  to  he  ^t  in  operation  aa 
the  result  of  an  idea  hatched  out  in  the  mind  Third,  the 
will  that  i«  ar<»uFcd  by  spontaneous  impultes  bcm  within 
ib^  mind:  and.  fnurlh,  the  will-nelion  whifh  aceompanicfi  (he 
intclttgeni  an^l  deliberate  makincr  n|>  of  the  mind  to  do  a  cer* 
tain  thini;,  and  ihis  probably  represents  the  strongest  action 
of  the  witl-power  —  the  complete  action. 

The  will  is  the  final  arbiter  of  choice.  It  holds  the  balance 
of  power  in  all  mental  operations.  Its  strengtli  determines 
whether  or  not  the  body  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the 
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orciers  of  Ih^  mind.  The  man  with  the  strong  will  has  the 
body  under  llic  cumrol  uf  h'm  uwn  mind-  The  man  with  a 
weak  will  mAjr  hav«  &  mind  controlled  by  the  appetites  and 
pMlionft  of  the  body:  while  one  with  a  diseased  will  mJty  find 
himself  partially  or  wholly  und^r  the  control  of  another  mind 
The  vn\]  has  knowled^^  of  and  also  includes  all  mcmal 
operations. 

The  will  represents  ihc  combined  sptritua]^  inwtal,  and 
ncrvoiw  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  mind  and  body  to  direct 
them  in  the  channels  of  choice  and  conscientious  conviction. 

The  will  may  be  said  to  hear  the  voice  of  conscience  and  to 
receive  the  iiihiiiuutions  of  evil.  It  is  the  cltaring-hou^e  of  ilic 
soul  in  the  struggle  between  mind  and  matier.  The  will  rep- 
rcKcntE  the  itiprcmc  eonelnsioni;  and  the  Anal  effort  of  the 
mind,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  merely  wishing  is  not 
willing.    The  will  is  the  batttc-groimd  of  character  formation. 

The  will  is  not  a  diatincl  mental  power  in  the  sen^  that 
judgo:ent,  rtason,  memory,  clc,  are  powers  of  the  mind  The 
will  representi  to  the  mind  what  the  sum  total  does  to  a  column 
of  tif^res.  Tt  is  the  master-builder  of  character  and  the  arch- 
itect of  tiemal  destiny, 

TUB    WltL    AN1>    rUE    MIND 

Man  is  not  a  mere  machine,  not  even  an  intetligcnt  machine. 
Machine!  can  ijerform  only  the  work  for  which  ihey  arc  con- 
structed, thry  are  not  responsible.  Man  is  in  the  highest  sense 
responsible  for  his  acts  and  habits:  he  has  a  will  and  possesses 
the  power  of  choice.  The  majority  of  animals  are  quite  de- 
pendent on  their  mstincts  and  on  the  stimuli  which  reach  their 
brains  from  the  acnscry  nerve».  but  man  is  able  to  direct  himself 
accordinj;  to  the  choosing  of  his  own  will.  While  reason  may 
be  the  highest  act  of  the  mind  itself,  practical  experience  f^ocs 
to  prove  the  reason,  in  fact  the  entire  mind,  is  ever  subserv- 
ient to  that  mighty  sovereign  of  the  pcrso>nality  —  the  wtll. 

We  may  rent  our  mi  mis  (or  a  consideration,  wc  may  let 
out  our  intellects  for  hire,  but  no  man  ever  leases  his  will  trt 
tnotber.  The  will  is  inseparable  from  the  personality.  Rea- 
son is  stoiply  the  attorney-general  of  the  mind,  appearing 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  wiU.     How  frequently  we  see 
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mm  who  pcrsistenOy  IioM  on  lo  certain  ojnnimis  which  are 
comtrAfy  to  all  reason.  They  will  .10  to  think,  and  yoo  may  be 
sure  thftt  inch  perEona  will  see  to  it  that  their  tervilc  rea- 
soning powff^  fvirnish  them  wi(h  abundant,  and,  to  themadve), 
satiiifactory  reahotis  for  their  poi»Uions. 

No  mATi  is  rc!(ponsiblc  for  the  thr>ught»  which  cnler  the 
mind,  but  all  men  are  rcsporsiblc  for  the  thoughts  which  are 
Allowed  to  remain  In  the  mind,  for  the  will  has  complete  and 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  intellect.  The  will  can  com- 
mand the  brain  lo  think  as  it  may  direct,  jusi  as  Ihe  mind 
poaaeases  the  power  to  direct  the  spinal  cord  to  execute  the 
phy:iica1  movements  which  the  br^iii  may  order.  All,  then, 
of  the  mental  powers  are  coordinate  and  cotipcrMive,  while 
the  will  ttands  out  aa  the  ranking  ofHcer  of  rhe  whi>1«  intellect, 
wielding  the  combined  powers  of  directionn  decision,  and 
discipline. 

MAN   A   RrSPONSlBLE  BEING 

Because  man  has  this  splendid  endowment  of  will,  he  St 
once  becomes  a  creature  of  personal  responsibility,  and  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  exhibit  a  reasonable  degree  of 
self-possession,  self-restraint,  and  self-control.  Again,  the  will 
appears  as  the  governor  of  the  rate  of  mental  activity.  The 
mind  with  a  weak  will  thinks  rapidly  and  £uper5ciA.lly.  The 
Strong  will  compels  deep,  deliberate,  and  logical  thought 
Wh«n  the  mind  is  net  inhibited  by  the  will,  il  roams  abont  aim- 
lessly from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  It  resembles 
a  horie  which  has  thrown  its  rider.  Such  a  mind  soon  degen" 
erates  to  the  mere  animal  level  —  ever  changing  its  course  of 
thought  with  the  constantly  changing  nerve  impressions  which 
arc  brought  to  the  brain  over  the  sensory  nervous  system.  It 
requires  downright  hard  work  —  eonsiani  efloxt  —  to  keep  the 
mind  at  work  under  the  direction  of  the  will.  Without  con- 
stant supervision  by  the  will,  the  mind  wanders  aimlessly  in 
the  midst  of  the  ploasant  neenea  of  ili  own  im^ginatton.  -\nd 
it  is  just  became  we  have  so  little  will-tliought  that  most  of  the 
mental  enerf^y  of  the  worUI  runs  to  waste,  and  all  classes  of 
society  are  overrim  with  idle  dreamers.  The  dmne  ipft  of 
mental  freedom  carries  the  penalty  of  moral  rcspontibtlity. 
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TFtS    W1t,L    AVn   TBE    BODY 

Thf  body,  it  would  s^cm.  has  liltl«  objection  to  doin|[  work 
at  the  request  of  the  mind  or  lympatbetic  nervous  s^xtcm;  but 
it  ACTioiuly  objects  to  the  performance  of  special  physical  tasks 
by  or<lcr  of  the  will.  To  illustrate:  there  arc^  numerous  lines 
of  physical  work  such  at  brcaihing.  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  and  intestine*,  all  of 
which  are  ebeerftilly  carried  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
with  scarcely  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  body.  In  contrast 
will)  t]ie*c  inccsuiiit  acuviLicf  of  the  involuntary  muscular 
Tnecbanistn  of  the  body,  let  tl  be  noted  how  quickly  und  pro- 
foundly  the  voluntary  nuisclc!«  iire  tired  out  and  fatig^inl  when 
the  body  is  performing  certain  set  taslcs  of  work  under  the 
flircdion  of  the  will. 

The  combined  muscular  work  of  breathing  has  been  esti- 
iDaied  as  equivalent  to  railing  several  hundred  pounds  one 
inch,  with  each  deep  inspiration^  The  mind  and  body  work 
togelher  to  effect  the  performance  of  ihis  gigantic  muscular 
task  about  twenty  times  n  minute  from  infancy  to  old  age.  and 
yet  wc  never  get  tired  out  or'fatifcucd  from  breathing.  This 
one  illuEtrAtion  i>  amply  nuAFiciciit  to  show  that  it  requires  some- 
thing else  besides  pby»icsl  work  to  exhaust  ihe  mu*cW  TSe 
moscles  directed  from  the  centres  m  the  medulla  are  never 
allowed  to  slumber  or  sleep,  they  are  in  comparatively  oan- 
itant  action;  and  so  thr  nerve  centres  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  are  in  unceasing  action  throughout  life. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  causes  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the 
ecDtrai  nervous  syrtem  so  quickly  to  wear  out  and  break  down  ? 
There  seems  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  body  becms 
able  to  perform  almost  unlimited  and  continuous  service  when 
such  effort  involves  only  naiur*l  and  imtinctivc  routine  work; 
but  fh^  mf"ra#»t  nrrves  and  muscles  are  compelled  to  rscrcnte 
the  mandates  of  the  will  —  the  momenl  the  body  is  ordered 
Into  the  hamesi  for  the  performance  of  definite  work,  the 
moment  the  phyiical  energies  become  subject  to  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  will  —  the  whole  organism  begins  to  show 
evidence  of  being  worked  by  some  power  external  and  foreign 
to  itself,  as  cxJiibited  by  increasing  weariness,  fatigue,  and, 
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trcnxuMy.   actual    painful    protest;    and    ultimatdy.    if   not 
allowed  suitable  Tc^i,  by  exhauuion  an<l  dcatK 

VITAL  WOHK   AND   Tilt   WIU. 

As  long  as  the  body  works  only  in  response  to  the  mandates 
of  the  medulla.  ii  ia  sunply  domg  vital  work,  and  it  cheerfully 
performs  atl  such  tasks  without  protest  and  without  fatigue; 
but  the  inalant  the  will  orders  arms  and  legs  iaio  action  under 
its  direction,  that  bcccimcs  work,  muscuUir  Ubor,  and  the  body 
will  not  setvt  the  w>ll  as  it  serves  itself.  It  Is  not  natur^ 
work  Ihal  tires  the  body  and  exhausts  the  nerves,  U  is  Only 
catuchus  effort  that  wears  and  (ear£.  LikewiM:,  you  day- 
dream without  a  sense  of  mind  effort  or  mental  weariness, 
but  the  very  moment  you  tighten  the  intellectual  reins  and 
begin  to  guide  the  mtnd  into  definite  Uncs  of  thought  and 
study,  that  very  moment  the  brain  begins  to  groan  under  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  it  and  soon  makes  a  definite  outcry  for 
rest  aud  recreation. 

The  very  fact  that  will-work  so  soon  cxhaEi^ts  both  mind 
and  body,  very  strongly  suggests  ih^e  the  will  is  nol  a  mere 
mental  power.  Tt  is  conscious  work  and  will-power  thai 
wearies  us  and  renders  sZee*  so  essential  to  the  restoralion 
of  our  depleted  energies. 

The  character  h  the  real  individual  It  is  the  grand  sum  of 
sen  sat  ion  5»  percept  s»  concepts,  ideas,  memory,  i  magi  nation, 
discrimination,  judgment,  reason,  affirmaiioti,  willing,  and  do- 
ing. It  is  the  (inished  material  picture  of  tJie  invisible  mental 
painter.  The  character  h  the  combination  of  our  physical 
habits  and  our  mental  operations.  It  determines  the  tempera- 
mrnl,  the  morality,  and  ihr  roH^bility  of  (he  individual  Our 
character  is  shown  by  our  honesty,  our  spirituality,  our  self- 
controK  our  speech,  nnd  l>y  our  affections. 

Character  formation  reprct^ents  the  grand  an<l  tublime  pur- 
pose of  life,  and  diaracter  formation  is  <1etermined  by  our 
every  thought,  word,  and  action. 

The  formation  of  character  ts  influenced  not  only  by  the 
process  of  thinking  carried  on  within  the  tnind,  and  its  re- 
lultant  pliysica]   act»,  an<l  tlie  habtt5  thereby   formed,  but   also 
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by  the  spiritual  powers — Ihc  higher  moral  influences  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  subject,  in  cootradisUnction  to  the  mind 
of  the  aninul. 

Man  ba«  a  conscience  The  conscience  cannot  be  described 
as  a  Bcpar^te  mental  power.  It  is  the  spiritual  or  moral  guide 
to  conduct  and  Ihou^'ht,  having  for  its  basis  our  hereditary  and 
acquired  mental  attitudes  and  rnoraJ  standards.  It  is  the  ipir- 
iloal  voice,  speaking  to  the  will  The  eQn»c>cnce  is  man'^ 
moral  inMincI,  It  imparts  divine  dignity  to  tlic  man,  and  for- 
ever dintin^iflheK  him  from  th«  ammaK 

The  mnicimce  i*  ever  subject  Ift  eduralinm,  and  therefore 
it  must  never  be  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  and  unerring 
guide  to  conduct.  The  heathen  is  just  as  conscientious  in  pray- 
in;  to  an  idol  as  the  Oirislian  h  in  worshipping  a  per^tonal 
G(Mt  The  devout  Hindoo  motlier  is  just  as  conscientious  in 
Ihrovring  h^r  innocent  bat>c  into  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  as  is 
the  Christian  missionary  in  hi«  e^orts  to  save  her  benighted 

The  ebaracter  is  influenced  in  it^  formation  not  only  by 
the  heed  we  pay  to  eonsctence^  but  also  by  the  insinuations  of 
evil,  commonly  Icnown  as  temptatioin;  and  these  unfavorable 
tnfluenGcs  represent  our  acquired,  hereditary,  and  suggested 
tendencies  to  depart  from  the  way  of  right  &s  recognized  by 
the  mind  and  dictated  by  the  conscience. 

And  so  we  must  recognize  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  as 
well  as  an  intelligent  animal  The  primiiive  man  is  always 
Fdif[ious,  he  universaUy  worships  something.  Absolute  irre- 
ligion  is  only  the  product  of  aniftcial  training  and  miaeduca^ 
lion.  The  Spiril  which  opi?r£.|cs  upon  the  mind  of  man 
eonstitutes  the  divme  Eourcc  of  our  higher  emotions  and 
affections.  Judgment,  ofitimes  spontaneously,  detrnnine-t  the 
right  for  the  mind:  and  conscience  prompts  the  will  to  order 
the  execition  of  judgment's  decrees. 

THE   SITMMABY    OF    THE    CBAPTEH 

K  The  will  is  the  supreme  court  cf  the  human  mind  —  the 
'*  I  DO  "  of  the  personality.  The  will  consists  of  four  <li5tinct 
degrees:  (a)  Scnsory-motor  will,  (b)  Idea-motor  wtlL  (c) 
Spontaneoua-im pulse  will,     (d)   Dctibcratc-ttiouj^lit  wilL 
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a.  The  win  is  the  final  arbiter  of  choice-  H  hold*  the  l>al- 
ancc  of  power  in  all  mental  operaiioas.  The  will  is  not  a 
distinct  mental  powet.  Il  represents  to  the  mmd  wliat  tlie  sum 
total  docs  to  a  column  of  figures 

3.  The  will  rcprcjcDts  the  combined  spiritual,  mental,  and 
ncr\-oiu  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  mind  and  body  10  direct 
llieni  in  Uic  cluniieb  i>f  chuicc  and  cau£cicntioru»  conviclicn. 

4.  The  will  ■£  the  moslcr-buitdcr  of  character,  and  the  arch- 
itect  of  eternal  destiny.  It  has  knowledge  of,  and  also 
incTiides.  all  mental  operations. 

5.  Man  is.  in  the  biggest  sense,  a  responsible  bcins:.  Rea- 
son—  the  entire  mind  —  is  ever  subservient  to  that  migh^ 
sovereign  of  the  personality  —  the  will, 

6.  Men  rent  their  intellects  for  hire,  but  no  man  ever  leasee 
his  will  10  another.  The  will  is  inseparable  from  the  person- 
ality. Reason  is  the  attorney-general  arguing  before  the 
suprcitic  court  vf  tlie  will. 

7.  The  will  can  command  and  control  the  intellect,  juat  a»  the 
mind  has  power  to  direct  the  spinal  cord  to  execute  the  phys- 
ical movMncnts  which  the  brain  may  order.  The  will  is  the 
ranking;  officer  of  the  personality. 

8l  Weakness  of  will  predisposes  to  superficial  and  rapid 
thinking.  A  strong  will  compels  deep,  deliberate,  and  logical 
thought  When  the  mind  is  not  controlled  by  the  will,  it  it 
eosnparable  to  a  horse  which  has  thrown  its  hdcr 

9,  It  h  because  we  have  so  little  will-thought  that  the  mental 
cncrg}r  of  the  world  ruj^s  to  waste,  and  society  is  overrun  with 
idle  and  useless  dreamers. 

la  The  phytical  body  teems  to  be  able  to  endure  almost 
continuous  exertion  when  its  rnergies  are  employed  In  execut- 
tne  natural  and  necctsary  vital  work,  as  in  brcathinf;  or  in  heart 
actioa 

11.  It  is  only  conscious  effort  that  tires  and  exhauAts  the 
body.  The  body  wears  out  only  when  it  is  harnessed  up  and 
worked  by  the  will. 

12.  UkewisCi  the  mind  will  ilAydrcam  forever  without  con- 
scious wearincM,  but  when  forccti  to  definite  »tudy  by  orders 
of  the  wilt,  the  brain  soon  groans  under  ilt  burdena  and  clamor* 
for  test  ftT  recreation. 
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13.  Character  '\%  th«  real  individual,  it  is  the  grand  sum  of 
iDlcUcctual  operations,  moral  aspirations,  and  ph>^ical  per* 
fomunc^.  It  is  Mt\t  flni&lied  nuterial  picture  of  the  Invisible 
tnmta)  painter, 

'14,  ChArAdcr-foroiation  represents  the  grand  and  stibtime 
purpogc  of  life.  Character  11  determined  by  our  every 
thought,  word,  and  action. 

15  ConHcience  ia  our  moral  ^tdc  to  c^dtcf,  havinif  for  its 
bui«  our  hereditary  and  acquireil  mental  attitudes  and  moral 
Standards  Conscience  »  mbjcct  to  education.  It  b  not  aa 
infallible  guide. 
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CHAPTER  VJI 
PHASES  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

SuPtACOWSrTOUftNKS,  OK  TftE  SPtPITUAl.    MTNU. —  ThE  rBlfXaAT. 

coNscjousMss. —  The  makoinal  consciooskess.  o«  sub- 
conscious HIND, —  The  dual  natvrk  or  mind. —  Tus  uam- 

GIHAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  IX  UKALTll  AND  1»  I>1S£AS[. —  Thc 
MAKGINAL     CCNSCIOUSN&SS      AND     TU£      HODY. —  ThE     T»8£C 

planes  of  consciousness. —  t»e  spi&ttual  consciousness. 
—  The  intellectual  consciousnuss. —  The  physical  con- 
sciousness.*^ The  THSXKFOLD  NATUES  OF  WaIT. —  TuB 
DOUBLE  FUNCTION  OF  ONE  MIND, COMfAElSON  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL AND  MARGINAL  CONSCIOUSNESSES. —  SUMMAftY  Of  THE 
CHA^EJL 

IT  18  E  wdl-knowD  face  that  the  human  mind  is  capablfi  of 
vanous  dc^ees  of  attcmioti.  It  ts  possible  \o  have  all  the 
mental  powers  directly  focussed  upon  a  single  lliouj^hl.  It  if 
also  possible  for  the  mind  to  wander,  the  attentiun  erejt  be 
more  or  less  diffused,  and  the  intellectual  sUlc  may  v«fy 
closely  approach  the  dreamy  borderland  of  rt*verie  and 
phantasy. 

These  diiTerent  phases  of  consciousness  are  diagrammatically 
shown  in  Fin^  lo.  Both  sound  and  light  arc  lakcn  as  material 
illustrations  of  the  different  degrees  of  consciousness, 

SUPaACONSClOUSNESS,  Oft  THE   SPIEITUAL  MIND 

While  il  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  law* 
of  physiology  and  psychology,  nevertheless,  the  evidence  atnin- 
dsmly  jUEtities  the  belief  in  a  spirituat  consciousness.  The 
moral  mind  is  a  sort  of  spiriliial  intelligence;  it  might  be  re- 
^rded  e5  the  voice  which  speaks  through  conaciencc  —  the 
voice  or  iitftucnce  speaking  ot  acting  through  the  eonseicntioufi 
element  of  the  mind. 

Reference  to  the  diagram   (Fi^.  lo)  will  show  that  when 
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Bomd  vibrations  are  more  Ihan  41.000  per  second,  the>  arc  not 
reco^ncO  by  Uie  ear.  We  <lo  not  hear  such  rapid  air  vibra- 
tkMU,  and  Cheic  we  have  tcrmeil  supra- audi  lory  vibrations — 
vibr^icina  which  casi  b«  detected  by  certain  tnstrutnents  of 
prccisicA  although  they  nrc  not  recognized  by  the  ear  or  by 
th*  hearing  centres  of  the  brain.  I.Jlcowiae,  we  have  supra- 
vi&iul  oscillaiions  of  light  —  the  uUra-vialet  raya.  The  actinic 
or  diemical  rays  of  sunlight  belong  to  this  class.  They  are 
unrecognized  by  the  eye,  yet  they  are  real  and  arc  abundantly 
able  to  produce  sunbumn  which  are  plainly  vijiiblc  the  follow* 
iiiK  day.  And  ao  it  i«  clear  that  wc  have  certain  forms  of 
light  and  sound  which  the  eye  and  the  ear  fail  to  reco^tzc. 
May  it  not  \k  poflaible  Ih^t  we  hive  to  deal  with  apirilual  in- 
Uttcnec^  which  urc  not  directly  recognized  by  the  ao-called 
intellectual  mind,  but  which  are  clearly  understood  and  reoog- 
nixed   by   ihe  sptrilual   ar  snpra conscious   mind  ? 

Tilt    CBWTKAL    COVSCIOUSNESS 

By  the  central  consciousness,  wc  refer  to  the  iniellectual 
mind,  the  conscious  mind,  the  voice  of  reason.  Referring 
again  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  io)»  wc  observe  that  when  air 
vibrations  range  (rom  16  to  41.000  per  second,  they  are  recog- 
niaed  by  (he  ear  and  interpreted  by  rhe  mind  as  sound.  Like- 
wise, with  the  «J^dIl3ti(?n3k  <}f  light,  when  diey  range  from  699 
billions  per  second  down  to  about  477  billions,  the  sense  of 
»igh(,  throufrh  the  rye,  t^kc«  cognisance  of  the  oscillations  and 
they  are  recognized  by  the  brain  centres  a^  light. 

And  so  we  have  various  mental  processes  going  on  in  the 
mind  which  are  entirely  conscious  and  wholly  intellectual. 
May  we  rot  also,  as  illustrated  by  the  spt^cial  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  have  mental  processes  going  on  in  the  mind  which 
are  outside  of  the  realm  of  the  central  consciousness,  and 
«1ikh  arc  therefore  unconscious  In  the  sense  that  they  arc  not 
definitely  recognized  by  the  mind  ?  Such  processes  might  be 
regarded  as  supraeon^cious  —  above  the  usual  intellectual  ac- 
tivities—  th«  voice  of  conscience  or  the  spiritual  perceptions; 
ami  as  subconscious  —  bHow  the  level  of  the  ordinary  aetiv* 
ities  of  the  mind  — the  mar^nal  consciousness  —  the  voice  of 
iastinct  or  intuition. 
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TQ£  MARGINAL  CONSCIOUSNESS,  Oft  fiUtC0!4SCT0US  UIVD 

As  wc  have  A  central  consciotiancss,  so  wc  have  alM  i  mar- 
ginal con&ciousiicss,  When  sound  waves  conic  down  to  six- 
teen per  second  or  le&s,  we  tiavc  what  might  be  calletl  mb- 
Auditory  vibrations.  We  do  not  htar  a  sound,  wc  rccOEnue 
only  separate  bcAts-  And  £0  when  the  oscilUtions  of  ligfat 
are  1e££  than  tht^se  giving  rise  to  redness,  wc  liave  the  kk 
called  infra-red  rays  of  light  or  heat  These  might  also  be 
called  sub-visual  oscillations,  as  they  are  not  di&cernnj  by  the 
eye. 

In  the  mind,  when  the  consciousness  becomes  diffused  10  a 
certain  point,  when  the  concentration  of  the  mental  powers 
becomes  scattered  to  a  certain  degree,  when  we  get  so  far  o«t 
from  the  centre  of  tUittking  that  we  fail  properly  to  hold  ttie 
various  elements  and  factors  of  thought  in  the  eye  ol  the  atten- 
tion, or  when  we  are  merely  aeiing  from  force  of  habit,  w<e 
find  that  our  actions  ari^e  largely  from  inipuhea  originating 
m  the  unconscious  areas  of  the  mind,  A  person  so  doing 
may  be  said  to  be  actin_^  in  obe<Iieiicc  to  the  voice  of  instinct 
speaking  through  the  subconscious  or  unconscious  mind,  the 
marginal  crmsoousness. 

This  phase  of  comdousncss  has  been  variously  called  sub- 
conscious, unconscious,  co-conscious,  etc.  We  much  prefer  the 
term    m^rgimxl   ionSi:%uusn€ss. 

TUe    DVAL    NATUBE    OF     UrND 

It  i>  a  fact  recognised  by  all  physiologisu  and  psycbologisitf 
that  the  human  mind  presents  phenomena  of  consciousnetK 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  dtial  men- 
tality or  other  conditions  analogous  thereto.  These  two  minds, 
so-called,  are  largely  known  by  the  lenns  "consciotis  mind* 
and  "subconscious  mind."  Wc  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
cxceedinj^Iy  unfortunate  that  Ehesc  terms  ever  came  into  gen- 
eral use.  They  carry  the  idea  of  the  cKisiencc  of  two  separate 
and  divlinct  minds.  Their  u»e  suggests  even  two  sep^u^ate 
brains  or  two  distinct  parts  of  one  brain,  but  wc  believe  this 
is  all  entirely  wrongs 

While  it  tK  true  that  the  assumption  of  th&  exifitenee  of  the 
lo-callrd  Mibconscious  mind  apparently  explains  the  behavior 
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PHASES  OF  CONSaOUS^ESS 

oE  the  htiman  intellect  in  many  conditions  of  health  and  dU- 
case,  nevertheless,  wc  rcjcard  the  term  as  aliogcthcr  mi^lcadinf; 
and  one  which  h  wholly  imncccssary. 

In  Fig.  It,  Vfc  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  diagramnut- 
ically,  our  view  of  the  two  slates  oj  consciousness,  commonly 
called  llic  cuii»eioLi!i  and  the  sabconsdous,  Wc  hnvc  repre- 
sented the  will  Ai^  (he  centre  or  hub  of  the  mind;  And  the  are& 
of  COTUcioittnc«s  immediately  surrounding  this,  we  have  called 
the  central  rt^nstiottsn/is.  Radiating  out  from  the  will  through 
the  area  of  the  central  consciousness  are  all  lli«  various  mental 
powers,  such  as  reason,  judgment,  perception,  memory,  imag- 
ination, «tc. 

Now,  following  out  any  or  atl  of  these  mental  powers  from 
tJie  heart  of  the  central  consciousness,  wc  sooner  or  Inter  ap- 
proach the  borderland  of  ihc  niaT</\nal  consciousness,  or  the 
subcouscfoLu  mind,  indicated  on  the  diagraiii  b^  a  wavy  and 
irregular  line.  If  we  cross  this  line,  wc  And  ourselves  in  the 
realm  of  the  suhconsctous  mind,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
the  niargin:tt  rmuHciniisnrss,  The  various  menial  powers,  a« 
far  as  the  dements  of  attention  and  consciousness  are  con- 
cerned, arc  diminished  as  we  proceed  outward  from  the  centre 
of  the  central  consciousness.  This  feature  is  shown  by  the 
diminished  intensity  of  the  various  lines  radiating  outward 
through  consciousness  from  the  centre  —  the  will. 

The  mental  procedttre  of  "making  up  our  mind"  is  merely 
the  process  of  groping  around  through  the  marginal  con- 
sciousness for  the  purpose  i>f  5n<ling  the  diverse  idea^  which 
are  sub&er^uently  brought  into  focus  and  assciciaiioD  in  the 
realm  of  the  central  consciousness.  After  the  mind  is  thus 
"made  tip"  the  will  h  able  to  order  action, 

Titt    MARGINAL    CONSCIOUSNESS     IK     HEALTH     AND    IN     DISEASE 

Wc  believe  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  con* 
nected  with  consciousness  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
that  llie  term  marginal  consciousness  is  to  be  preferred  to 
sabi:onscious  mind.  We  arc  able  lo  recognize  a  single 
mind  only,  but  wc  recogiuxe  a  dual  consciousness  in  this  single 
miniL  This  dual  consciousness  \a  never  separated  by  hard 
and  fa«t  lines.    The  condition  of  the  health  of  the  nervous 
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sy&tcm,  the  d^grc^  of  mental  concentration,  and  ific  acutcncss 
of  the  physical  senses,  arc  all  concerned  in  constamli  moving 
back  au<l  furib  the  1inc»  of  (l^mdrcation  between  <be  central 
and  the  marginal  con^ciouBitcsscs. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  mental  prot^ess  may  be  taking 
place  in  the  marginal  consciousness;  under  other  circumstances, 
this  same  process  may  «ccur  in  the  central  consciousness  and 
the  thinker  be  tnlirely  conscious  of  his  mental  operations. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  fact  that  thoughts  and 
ideaa  which  may  be  bom  in  the  central  consciousness  may 
pass  outward  in  the  mind  both  daring  waking  and  sleeping^ 
later  to  find  themselves  locl^d  in  the  marginal  consciousness, 
where  they  will  be  able  Cu  influence  the  life  and  health  of  the 
indtvidaaL  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

It  11  this  element  of  the  consciousness  that  is  so  largely 
appealed  to  in  so-called  *uezc*tivc  or  mental  iherapculics. 
An  idea  is  suggested  to  the  patient  with  a  view  to  its  posing 
outward  Ihroogh  the  central  consciousness  to  find  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  margina]  consciousness,  from  which  place  it 
is  supposed  to  influence  unconsciously  the  mental  ttate  of  the 
patient  or  the  operations  of  the  body^  That  is,  wholesome* 
purCf  auid  heiUhy  ihougliis  influence  the  oiind.  bodj,  and  char- 
acter favorably;  while  unwholesome  and  diseased  thoughts 
exert  s  contrary  influence, 

Bui  these  matters  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  later.  We 
desire  here  to  make  plain  and  establish  the  fact  that  man 
practically  has  a  dual  consciousness,  but  not  a  dual  mind.  We 
desire  emphatically  to  express  here  the  regret  for  this  wide- 
spread and  popular  teaching  which  rcprcitmts  man  as  having 
two  mmd:!.  We  take  the  position  that  a  human  being  has  but 
one  mind,  but  that  there  arc  two,  possibly  three,  phases  of  that 
mind  <'— central  consciousness,  marginal  consciousness*  and.  ff 
we  may  reason  from  the  analogy  of  the  recognition  of  light  and 
sound,  a  nupraconBciousness,  or  spiritual  mind. 

TtIR    MA&r.TKAL   CONKCTOUSNKSS   AND   THE    linOY 

The  marginal  consciousness  has  much  to  do  with  directing 
and  inHtaencing  the  physical  fmiclions  of  the  body.  Habits  arc 
largely  directed  by  the  marginal  consciousness.     A  large  ma- 
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jority  of  niir  pbysifal  ^dion^  And  regular  hahitft  ar«  whf>tly  or 
partially  unconscious  processes.  All  of  our  reflex  actions  anc! 
m^ny  of  our  more  complicated  physical  performances  may  talce 
place  by  any  one  of  three  routes,  all  of  which  are  unconscious; 
that  is,  pertaining  to  the  mar^nal  consciousness,  (See  Fig.  a.) 
By  strongly  conoentraling  the  aticiiiton  upon  »  single  thought, 
the  mental  powers  can  be  so  perfectly  fonjssed  as  to  hring  ihc 
eiilire  process  of  thinking  almost  wilhtn  the  central  area  of 
consciousness;  that  i»>  the  area  of  consciousness  is  greatly 
decreased-  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  attention  is  focussed 
upon  a  given  thought  ,nnd  then  i«  manipuUtcd  or  mificlir*cied, 
it  is  entirely  possible  so  to  control  the  channels  of  thought  as 
praetjcally  to  throw  the  whole  mental  process  into  the  realm  of 
the  marginal  consciousness;  and  this  is  exactly  the  feat  which 
is  perfoTined  in  the  practice  of  hypnotism,  which  will  be  tnore 
fully  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

TBE  THSet   PLANES   O?   CONSCIOUSNESS 

Having  demonstrated  the  twofold  nature  of  the  intcllectua] 
consciousness,  wc  desire  now  to  call  atlcntjon  to  the  threefold 
consciousness  of  the  indiviiEual  —  the  three  planes  of  totelli- 
l^ence  which  have  already  been  suggested  by  analogy  from  the 
cGonpsrative  consideration  of  light  and  sound  and  consciousness. 
(Sec  Fig.  10.) 

Our  aim  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that  the  mind  of  man 
has  t«-o  phases  of  consciousness.  We  now  take  up  for  further 
consideration  the  su^estion  previously  made  that  man  practi- 
cally hat  three  phases  of  mind  —  three  planes  of  consciousness. 
This  IhrecfulLl  intelligence  or  consciou&ness  U  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig,  13.  and  thc&e  different  planes  of  consciousness 
nuy  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  Thf  tpirxtual  consnousn^ss  —  the  voice  of  coiueitnct — 
the  «orj/  plane.  By  analogy,  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  mind 
has  already  been  suggested.  Man  certainly  possesses  moral 
attributes,  and  manifests  phenomena  of  consciousness  which 
are  far  above  the  plane  of  the  commonly  accepted  intellectual 
mind. 

Man  itt  di^tinclly  a  religious  animal.  Human  beings  all  have 
some  sort  of  moral  perception  —  spiritual  discernment — In- 
stinctive standards  of  relative  right  and  wrongn 
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Ak  the  intellectual  consciousness  and  the  sensory  centres  of 
the  brain  are  <Ie«ignecl  for,  and  cngajred  in»  receiving  physical 
impressions  and  translating  tlicm  into  sensations,  perwpts,  and 
concepts,  so  tlie  spiritual  consciousness  is  occupied  with  the 
work  of  receiving  spiritual  impressions  —  wireless  messages 
from  the  great  spiritual  intelligence  of  the  universe  —  and 
translating  ihcm  into  religious  sensations,  spiritual  percepts, 
moral  concepts^  and  Uk  lofty  ideas  and  ideals  of  our  inner  and 
higher  life. 

Like  as  the  intellectual  consciousness  was  found  to  consjft  of 
two  leases  of  activity  —  the  central  consciousness  and  the 
mar^^l  consciousness  —  so  we  And  an  analogous  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  action  of  the  spiritual  consciousness.  The  centre 
or  htih  of  the  ^piiilual  plane  of  consciousness  might  be  called 
the  conscience,  or  the  voice  of  conscience  —  the  spiritual  in- 
stinct. (See  Fig.  13  A.)  We  must  recognize  the  two  phases 
of  each  of  tlic  three  planes  of  consdoustuss  or  intelligence. 

The  central  spiritual  consciojancsa  ia  found  immcdiaicly 
associated  with  the  voice  of  conscience,  an<j  represents  man's 
definite  moral  convictions  and  his  positive  spirkua!  attitude  — 
it  stands  for  crystallized  spiritual  intelligence  and  mora!  instinct: 
while  [he  marginal  spiritual  consciousness  includes  the  vague 
spiritual  torgings,  the  uncrystatlized  religious  instincts,  the 
indel^nite  moral  hunger,  which  all  human  beings  more  or  leas 
e^cpenence.  and  which,  as  before  suggested,  forever  distin^sh 
man  from  the  animals 

And  so.  while  all  mankind  arc  more  or  less  religious — recog- 
nize more  or  less  of  the  spirit  impressions  on  the  spiriiual 
consciousness  —  when  these  moral  sensations  are  translated 
into  spirittial  percepts  and  concepts,  when  definite  religious  ideas 
and  moral  ideals  are  built  up  in  the  spiritual  mind:  then  a  man's 
religious  experience  takes  definite  shape  and  he  becomes  identi- 
fied with  some  particular  religious  organization  and  spiritual 
belief;  or,  at  Icaj^  in  his  own  mind,  he  allies  himself  with  ftome 
concrete  code  of  morals,  some  dehnitc  standard  of  spiritual 
living. 

3.  The  inielUciuol  consciousness — the  voice  <tf  reason — the 
mental  plane.     Thid  ts  the  plane  of  actual  consciousness,  and 
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accordingly  is  shown  in  heavier  lines  (rig.  I3  B)  than  citlicr 
Llic  apiriluitl  coit«cii>Msnc»»  abuvc  or  Ihe  plij'sical  con»ciou»iKK9 
b«]ow.  This  plane  of  conaci^usncsA  has  Already  bcm  quite 
fully  considered  and  was  also  diaKrammatically  shown  in  Fig. 
II.  It  lA  hero-  aifain  introduced  merely  to  complete  t)ir  scheme 
oE  the  individual's  consciousness  as  shown  on  three  separate 
levels  — the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  and  the  physical 

3,  Jht  physical  conJcioMjnrss  —  tkv  vokf  of  imtinct  —  the 
physicol  plane.  There  can  tw  no  longer  any  <{uest]on  as  lo  the 
exiMence  of  some  sort  of  inteUigence  which  is  ever  guiding 
the  individual  cells  of  both  the  plant  and  the  animal  world  in 
their  »dcclivc  aciiviiie*  in  the  realms  of  nutrition,  secretion, 
excretion,  reproduction,  and  oiher  operations.  The  younger 
Darwin,  the  botanist,  has  even  suggested  that  pbnts  may  feci 
an<!  think,  that  they  may  have  a  rudimentary  nervous  system; 
and  it  i»  this  inrtinclive  intelligence  —  this  cellular  intuition  — 
which  we  call  the  physical  consciousness.  Tt  explains  the 
extraordinary  behavior  and  marvellous  conduct  of  the  tiny  cells 
of  the  body  as  they  so  exquisitely  and  intelligently  carry  for- 
ward their  diversified  and  complicated  tasks  associated  with  the 
metabolism  and  growih  of  the  body,  as  well  aa  in  the  apparent 
ingenuity  Ihcy  manifest  in  defending  the  body  against  disease. 

When  the  physical  appetites  of  the  body  are  indefinite  — 
wh^n  the  hunger  is  general  and  not  for  any  particular  kind  of 
food — the  physical  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  existing 
)Q  the  marginal  slate;  but  when  the  appetite  crystallizes  itself 
into  definite  form,  and  one  experiences  a  hunger  for  some 
certain  food,  such  as  hrc^d  and  butter*  potatoes,  or  baked  beans. 
then  the  physical  consciousness  or  instinct  may  be  regarded  as 
operating  in  the  central  area  of  the  physical  consciousness. 
(See  Fig.  is»  C.) 

tUE   TltHEBFOLD   NATUKE   OP    UAN 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  directed  to  Fig.  13.  where, 
by  mean*  of  a  diagramn  an  effort  is  made  to  show  both  the 
threefold  nature  of  man  —  the  three  planes  of  consciousness  — 
and  the  twofold  nature  of  the  intellectual  consciousness.  The 
spiritucl  conscicusncji  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
diagram  where  arc  tabulated  various  acts  and  states  pertaining 
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to  (he  spiritual  nuDd  or  mpraconsdOHSDcss.  and  which  are 
dc»i£nal  \^rgcly  to  control  or  inHtieoce  the  central  or  intellectual 
coDJciouancKiv  Thc5e  special  man i  festal ioDs  of  the  fpiritiial 
conKiousDcs*  are  mch  as  the  desire  to  worship,  prater,  joy, 
patience,  loyalty,  humility,  morality,  charity,  tnorat  freedom; 
or  perversions  of  thcfcc  spiritual  faculties,  such  as  auger,  jeal- 
ousy, covctouancss,  revenge. 

Now,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig,  13,  we  have  pkyxical 
conxeiausnejis,  %vhich  is  desigr^ed  to  be  controlled  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  marginal  conscioMsncss,  and  only  indirectly  by 
the  central  conscioiisncss. 

The  physical  side  of  man  naturally  embraces  the  carnal 
nature,  the  appetites  and  passions.  It  represents  the  body, 
^h)ch  receives  the  impulses  despatched  from  the  mind.  It  is 
the  part  which  eais,  drinks,  breathes,  works,  rests,  hungers. 
Il  is  the  part  concerned  in  phyiiical  hc-allh  and  disease.  Certain 
diseases  result  when  the  funeeions  of  the  body  arc  increased. 
Others  when  they  arc  deereafted.  and  Still  others  come  from 
paralysis  or  cessation  of  function. 

The  organs  of  special  sense  arc  a  part  of  the  body.  The 
body  proves  to  be  not  only  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  the 
habitation  of  the  spirit,  but  also  the  instrumentality  of  crime 
and  intemperance^  when  controlled  by  a  diseased  mind  or  a 
disordered  nervous  system.  The  body  is  also  a  poison  generator 
and  therefore  suffern  from  wearines^t,  decay,  anr]  death.  The 
body  is  also  concerned  directly  in  the  phenomena  of  repro- 
duction > 

THK    nOtJaf.B   FCNCnOlt    OP    ONC    lflKt> 

The  intdlectua!  consciouBncss,  the  consciousness  which  pre- 
sides over  the  brain  and  speaks  through  the  nervous  mechanism 
of  the  body,  really  controls  two  nervous  systems  as  shown  in 
^S-  '3'  1*^^  voluntary  or  sensory  nervous  system,  and  the 
involuniary  or  sympathetic  nervous  system,  are  both  connected 
with  the  intellect  This  fact  —  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
nervous  systems —  is  what  probably  led  Co  the  original  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  two  separate  and  distinct  minda ;  but  aa 
we  have  previously  shown,  the  sympathetic  nervom  (ystem  does 
not  enter  the  skull^  it  is  connected  mdirectly  with  the  M*nBory 
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nervous  system ;  and  thus  ia  :t  sense  both  of  ibcsc  great  sysirms 
of  nerves  arc  prcMdctl  over  by  uaic  mind  —  the  inleUcdual 
COBSciotnncsft  —  the  centra]   and  nurginal  oonncioLuncKseOb 

Ab  shown  in  Dtagram  13,  the  BenBory  nervvs  coiitrol  the 
voluntary  movptn*ntfi  of  the  hotly,  and  to  some  eitient  tnfluenee 
and  reflate  the  majority  of  the  involuntary  functions,  operai- 
tng;  tnore  esiJectally  throuf:b  tlie  central  eonsciousness.  The 
function  of  ihii  system  is  largely  iiiHuenced  by  the  ta^e,  smell. 
he^rinK*  J^igbt,  and  fcetin^;  and  it  operates  largely  by  means  of 
the  irapul5e«  which  it  receives  over,  and  xends  out  through,  the 
spina)  cord  and  its  many  branches. 

The  sympaiheiic  nervous  system  is  largely  concerned  in  the 
fomuition  uf  hahits  and  the  carrying  011  of  the  various  HiaI 
functions  of  ihc  body,  and  in  general  it  may  be  (aid  to  be 
cootmlled  brgely  l>y  tlic  marginal  cai\Kctnn?tn^iH  and  the  solar 
picxtii  —  ibe  abdominAt  brain.  This  involuntary  nervous 
syttem  regulates  secretion,  fbE<^stion,  assimilation,  oxidaiion, 
circulation  of  ibe  blrK^d,  elimination  of  poisons,  and  the  action 
of  Uk  tkin  and  bowels.  It  is  largely  concerned  in  the  healing 
of  the  body  and  in  tbe  procc£S  of  defending  it  against  disease. 

The  nrind  of  man  —  the  intellectual  consciousness  —  bridges 
over  the  clmstn  between  tbe  spiritual  and  the  maieri;tl  world  — 
between  spirit  and  body.  The  central  consciousness  mnkcs 
contact  with  the  Rpiritual  mind  and  the  moral  rcatm£  above  it, 
wbile  tbp  marginal  conscif>n»jnr5s  makes  contact  wirli  physical 
mind  and  the  material  realm  below  it.  Mind  i**  intendetl  to 
control  matter  and  in  turn  to  be  coDiroIIed  by  morals  — and  so 
we  fiad  three  spheres  in  the  scheme  of  mental  reflation  and 
phyaiol  control  —  mind,  matter,  and  morals, 

COUPAKISON   or   THE  CKNTftAL    A^O  MAttGiNM,   CX>NSCIOUSN ESSES 

fn  Fig,  13,  a  parallel  comparison  is  made  between  the  central 
conAciouiness,  which  is  largely  aasociated  with  ihc  voluntary 
nervous  syiteoi.  and  the  marginal  consciousn^sa  which,  indi- 
rectly, is  largely  as&oeiated  with  tbe  involuntary  nervous 
system.  We  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  comparisons 
shown  in  this  parallel  diagram  are  absolute  and  definite,  they 
are  only  relative.  The  central  consciousness  and  the  marginal 
consciousncn  are  but  relative  terms,  nevertheless,  there  U  a 
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vciy  cicar-cul  dbunctioii  bclwten  the  tj'pi<a1  aclivitio  of  the 
ccitcral  coDiftciousncM  and  lbi>9c  of  ihc  marginftt  consciousness, 
generally  called  the  eubconscious  tnind  The  one  U  more  Urgely 
ronrrrncd  in  the  higher  Jntf11e<-tiia1  ihf>ufrht«  And  tuenul 
activities:  the  oilier  has  more  to  do  with  hAbit-thou£ht»  the 
refl:ulation  of  ihe  natural  bodily  functions,  and  the  dircctittn  of 
the  inilinctivc  acts  of  the  body. 

The  cmtra)  consciousness  with  ib  stronger  powers  of  reason 
And  judgment  is  the  doubting  power  of  the  ntind.  The  mar^nal 
consdQiiMi«s«  is  more  trusting.  It  ha«  Icna  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment and,  Ihereforc.  i&  more  likely  to  believe  Anything  which  it 
is  told,  Ic  the  case  of  the  hypnotized  individual,  the  central 
consciousness  is  diverted  —  practically  oWitcraled;  he  is  likely 
to  believe  .inythinf;  which  he  Ik  toM,  within  rertain  well-known 
limits:  and  »  while  the  central  conscioumcss  is  more  Urscly 
Ihc  abode  of  fear*,  the  marginal  conscioiune»s  truAts  and 
believe*. 

From  the  very  nature  of  this  arrangement,  the  central  coo- 
scioumess  worries  as  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  to-day 
and  Ihe  avoidance  of  the  dangers  of  to-morrow ;  while  the  mar- 
l^tiial  consciousne^  la  nioic  or  \tS9  Indifferent  to  theie  maitcts. 
llie  <hfficii!t]e«  of  life  nrc  not  Mriously  regar<ied  hy  this  pha»c 
of  the  mind-  Tlie  central  conscionancss  sleeps  at  night,  but 
Ihe  marginal  consdouaness  never  sleeps,  and  througK  the  lyoH 
pathetic  nervous  system  it  is  able  indirectly  to  influence  llie 
entire  phyMcal  process  even  wbi!e  the  higher  centres  of  thought 
are  sottnd  asleep  at  night. 

The  central  consciousness,  while  it  collects  and  arranges 
facts,  is  more  largely  engaged  in  the  work  of  collection.  The 
activities  of  the  marginal  consciousness  are  largely  limited  to 
arriuiging  fact»;  and  this  explains  why  one  may  retire  at  night 
with  the  Riind  eonfuMd,  the  intellect  greatly  disturbed,  the 
ideas  all  liiiarrangrd,  but  awake  in  the  morning  wtlh  ideas 
all  collected  and  nicely  rrarranged — one  half  of  hi»  problems 
solved,  while  the  troubles  have  largely  vanished  during  the 
period  of  sleep  and  rest. 

The  central  consciouMicss  reasons  inductively  and  deduc- 
tively.    It  does  nol  accept  a  thing  merely  as  so  because  you  tell 
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it;  while  the  ni»T|nT>a1  consciotisncsa  reasons  very  lirgely  dt- 
dticiively,  acceptinj^  is  true  ;ilmoM  everything;  tol<J  it,  ind  acting 
accortlingty-  The  hypnothed  imlividual  who  is  quite  exclusively 
tif»lcf  ihc  control  of  Ihc  niAveinal  conncioutn^Ei.  when  loM  be 
U  ft  do^,  only  reiAons  <l«(]t3ciivcly,  anJ.  therefore,  immedtMcly 
begint  1o  baric  He  doe«  not  use  hii  higher  powers  of  reason 
to  examine  himself  carefully  tn  sire  whether  or  not  hf  i%  a  dofg^ 
Mr  ;ictft  largely  upon  the  .iusj;c»tlon!i  which  arc  nude  from  the 
outsitie. 

The  central  consciousnesfi  is  concerned  in  acts  of  vclitional 
tRteIli(rencc,  while  the  marginal  consciousness  presides  over  otir 
ln1uition»  thai  is.  our  hereditary  knowledge,  and  over  those 
aeitofis  arising  from  a  spontaneous  association  of  ideas. 

Talent,  which  is  the  resuU  of  training  and  thought-  i»  the 
product  of  th«  c^ntralired  consciouBnrss ;  while  genitti  i* 
largely  an  nncomcious  attribute,  herrdilary  as  to  orifitn  and 
pertaining  to  the  marfpnal  conscioiiant^ss. 

The  ccntraltxed  consciousness  m^y  orijnnate  3  sue:gestion  or 
may  receive  one.  The  mai^nal  consciousness  concerns  itself 
largely  with  receiving:  an<I  retaining  suggestions;  and  it  is  this 
peculiar  faculty  of  the  marginal  consciousness  which  renders 
It  so  stiscepcibte  of  \hmc  suggestions  which  may  favorably  or 
tinfavorsbty  inltucncr  the  hesltli  of  tlic  body. 

The  centralized  con^ciousncfLs  is  discreel  in  il»  contra!  of 
aetioRi.  in  the  formation  of  h;ibit«;  whiirr  the  marjjrinal  con- 
ac30U5ne»s  is  always  impulsive,  and  when  actions  have  been 
repeated  a  mfTicient  number  of  times  to  form  habttSi  they  arc 
largely  eontrolled  by  this  phase  of  consctonsness. 

The  cetiira]  consciousness  is  largely  influenced  by  our  environ- 
ment, white  the  marginal  consciousness  is  more  strongly 
Influenced  by  heredity.  TJic  judgment  and  final  concluMons 
of  lite  central  consciousness  arc  dclibciaie  and  matured.  Those 
of  the  marginal  conseiousness  arc  usually  instinctive,  and 
often  EflJtantaneoiU. 

The  eenlrat  connet oneness  h;is  to  do  with  our  thought!  {n 
onnnection  with  the  real  consciousness,  with  the  aduircment  of 
knowledge,  with  actual  work  and  bard  study;  while  the 
marginal  consciousness  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  dreamy  con* 
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5ciousnc£S,  and  tl  is  concerned  more  with  our  hereditary 
knowledge-  Ii  u  itic  clcmeni  of  consciousness  largely  con* 
ccrpcd  in  the  c«9c  of  the  inielLectual  frcak»,  tucli  a»  Blind  Tom, 
the  muHcinn,  anc3  certain  mathcmatieal  prodigies. 

Tlu  will,  afi  nbnwn  in  Fig-  ij,  a*  previously  considered,  ir  the 
CAmbined  spiriitial.  mental,  and  nervous  forces  brought  to  bear 
upon  miad  and  body,  lo  direct  them  in  the  channel  of  choice. 

«.lTUMAnV    OF    THE    CElAPTEa 

I.  Every  evidence  points  to  thi;  existence  of  a  spiritual  tnind, 
a  Kupracon^ciouaneas,  This  constitutes  Ihe  moral  mind  —  the 
conscictiTiouit  element  of  the  intelligettee. 

3.  The  eentr^tt  cnnscioiisttcsn  is  t)ic  highly  conscious  and 
purely  idtellrctiiAl  process  of  ihc  mind,  while  the  marginal 
oonaeiciUHneait  (Ihe  siihccmseious  mind]  represents  that  diffused 
and  scatti^r«l  menial  action  which  occurs  beyond  th«  bofdcrs 
of  so-called  consciotisness- 

_!-  The  will  i-t  the  practical  and  potentinl  centre  of  conscious* 
ness^  The  mental  procedure  of  "  nuking  up  our  mind  "  consists 
in  the  aMembling  of  the  marginal  data  and  arranging  the  same 
in  systctnatic  fashion  in  the  central  consciocisness,  preliniioaTy 
to  the  action  of  the  will, 

4.  Man  preacnU  Ihe  phenomenon  of  a  dual  con&eiousncis  in 
a  single  mind.  The  linw  of  demarcatioD  beiwccn  the  marginal 
and  the  central  consciousnesses  are  f«]ativc  and  ever  changing. 
The  margirtal  consdouAnes^  is  highly  concerned  in  all  the 
problems  of  health  and  healing. 

5.  The  marginal  eonsdousness  largely  directs  all  habit- 
actions,  reflex  movements,  and  unconscious  performanoe*- 
Concentration  of  the  attention  can  move  back  and  forth  the 
line  of  division  between  the  central  and  the  marginal  con- 
ac]Ou»nesses, 

6.  Man  exhibits  three  planes  uf  con&dou&neBS:  (a)  the 
spiritual  eoniidodsneflS,  the  voice  of  conscience -^  the  moral 
plane;  (b)  tht  inlelleclLtal  consciousness,  the  voice  of  reason  — 
the  mental  plane:  and  (c)  the  physical  consciousness,  the  voice 
of  instinct*— the  physical  p)anc 

7.  The  study  of  man  from  every  side  presents  the  problem  of 
hii  thrccfdd  nature— mind^  morals,  and  matter, 
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8^  The  mind  of  mar  presides  over  two  distinct  and  separate 

crvou£  systems.  Bot^  ihc  ccrcbro-spinal  and  ih*  sympathetic 
?0U5  system  serve  as  ihe  instruments  of  cxprcwion  and 
btlon  toT  tlie  mtrnl,  which  in  the  mnalcr  controller  uf  all 
ncrvoui  tncchanUm*  and  mental  machinery, 

9-  The  mind  bridf^c?  over  the  eha^ni  tcfiarnlLng  the  «piHtUftl 

and  the  material  wi>r1<l.    The  central  consciousness  lotiches  the 

[i&oral  and  spiritual  rentnii  above,  while?  the  maiginal  conscious- 

nesa    makes    contact    with    the    physical    and    male  Hal    world 

below  it. 

10.  At  every  point,  a  compariRf>n  of  the  central  with  the 
tnarginal  con«cii>usne»  discb»e«  a  striking:  parallel  of  differ* 
enccs.  The  praclksl  opcranons  of  these  two  phases  of 
consciousness  arc  quite  opposite.  They  occupy  opposite  ex- 
trcoiea  in  the  balancing  scheme  of  mind  —  the  one  ever 
■upplementini;,  reinforcing,  and  checking  the  other.  They  are 
drdieaicd  1o  the  performuic^  of  oppositcs. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

SUPERSTITION     AS    RELATED    TO    HEALTH    AND 

DISEASE 

AKCIBMT  aSALTU  DELUSIONS. —  EXAMPLES  OF  ANCIENT  MEJtiCAL 
M;r£K£TlTIO»,— DCMOHQUMV  AMD  "TEMPUi  SLIEP," — RkLICS 
AS  A  HEALTH  DELCftlON. —  McDIAVAL  WClllCAL  SCHOOLS-— 
The  FMOVIOENTIAl.  IDEA  OF  DISEASE. —  ASTHOLOCY  IW  HEALTH 
ASD    DliU^ASE. —  AkCIEVT    ALUAMJ^CS^ — LaTK*     )1KA1,T1I     I>ELi;- 

siONs.— SuPEjtsTrriON  and  insanity.— Medical  ESLRot&  and 

SUrSRSTITIONS.—  MoDERN        MEDICAL       SUPEiSTlTlON,—  SUM- 
MARY OF  TBE  CHAPTER 


THE  Study  of  physiolo^  ami  psydiology  diKloscs  the  rait 
possibilities  existing  in  the  human  body  and  brain  for  ihc 
origin  of  maccuraci»r  the  birth  i>f  dcccptiun»,  the  creation  cf 
delusions,  and  the  production  of  a  va£l  system  of  baftcku  ft&n, 
faUe  conceptions,  and  rrronpouii  conclusions.  Thi*  cystematiMd 
mental  fear  and  moral  cowardiec  may  he  stimmcd  up  tn  the 
one  word  —  sup^rjtition. 

In  all  ages  and  at  all  limes,  there  have  existed  health  deltiiions 
and  healing  deceptions,  and  even  the  present  age  is  no  exception; 
but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  forci|^  to  its  pur- 
pose, to  dwell  in  detail  upon  these  various  systems  of  erroneous 
teachin|[,  or  even  tocxjHJsc  the  *Iclusivc  philosophy,  the  cunning 
methods,  and  the  deceptive  inner  workings  of  the  nuvny  health 
and  healing  frauds  which  arc  perpetrated  upon  a  longr-suffering 
public  In  this  chapter  we  can  hut  hope  briefly  to  trace  some 
of  the  ancici;t  medical  fuperstitions  and  connect  them  with 
modem  health  delusions  —  to  show  the  influence  of  superMition 
upon  the  hcahh  teaching,  medical  practice,  and  the  healing  he- 
liefs  of  the  world. 
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IHCISKT  HRALTII  DELUSIONS 

Superstition  hu  ever  paraded  in  iho  garments  of  faith,  and 
■o  in  the  cartic£C  records  of  ancicni  hl^iory,  medical  supcTMilion 
in  dibcovcrctt  travcMirg  hancl  in  hand  with  rcli^outi  Aupcntition. 
Th«  carlicti  of  the9«  lieaLlh  delusion-f  t:iiighl  that  (Li&eubc  wa« 
due  to  the  iil-hnrruir  of  ibe  gods.  When  m;t]ikind  suffered  the 
UifEht  of  infectious  disease  and  physical  decay*  fornc  particular 
god  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  anger,  having  taken  offence 
at  some  sin  of  commis^^ian  or  omission  on  ibc  pan  of  the 
fuffcrcr  or  his  fncn<h.  This  system  of  explaining  ihc  cause  of 
disease  progressed  to  that  point  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
different  god  for  each  dtseasc,  and  following  all  this  came  the 
dtacovtry  of,  and  ippeul  lo,  Ajwllo.  the  god  whu  waa  suppu^cd 
to  have  inveotrd  the  art  of  healing. 

In  their  efforti  to  amusp  theie  varic^us  goda  of  hcnlth  and 
disease,  to  appease  their  wrath,  and  win  their  favor,  the  patrans 
were  wovrt  to  engage  in  spectacular  ihcairlcal  performances, 
elaborate  banquets,  and  extraordinary  dancing  niantcuvrefi;  and, 
subsequently,  professed  Christians  unfortunately  incorporaCed 
much  of  this  delusional  teaching  respecting  health  and  disease 
into  their  systems  of  belief,  aud  hctice  were  led  to  endow  the 
Creator  —  Ihetr  pcrMJiial  GikI  —  with  many  of  theite  hi-alth  and 
iJiscaM:  praciicc»  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  numerous 
heath<rn  godt.  Almott  every  idea  pertaining  to  physiea]  health 
and  Wiily  disease  was  steeped  in  ignorance,  and  saturated  with 
superstition. 

Later  there  arose  a  special  class  of  the  priesthood — the 
magicians — wlw  claimed  to  work  miracles  by  means  of  ft<>rae 
fupematural  endowment  or  sonic  vpccial  influence  with  the 
gods.  Theftc  ancient  wonder-workers  clanned  to  he  able  to 
relieve  mfTcring  and  cure  diitase  by  the  supernatural  method. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  hftve  a]w.-iy»  had  one  of 
hose  medicinc-mcn  connected  with  hi^  pcrsonril  MnfF;  and  Nero 
traf  an  ardent  p*ipil  of  the  magi.  Tlicie  religio-mtdical  jm- 
pottAri,  while  they  claimed  to  efteci  tlteir  wonderful  cures  by 
the  direct  vk'orking  of  the  gods.  neverChelem  made  use  of  all 
manner  of  drugs,  bone  powders,  human  freces,  urine,  and 
various  other  unmentionable  things,  including  the  ropes  that 
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UunK  crimtnnts.  Tlity  tnMrtictcU  tlicir  victims  to  swattovr  iTtesc 
mc:ltcinci  while  ntondin^  at  the  cro^^-road^  at  midnight, 
repeating  prayer*  to  the  godi  And  •aying*  over  cerUtn  nu|^ 
numbers  sw^h  as  three,  srven.  am-l  nine, 

tXAMFLES  or  AKCItWT   UEDlC.vL  SVPERSTniOJt 

As  examples  of  sotne  of  1h«9e  ancicnl  licAlth  prescriptions, 
which  st»pct»iitiot]$  practices  are  by  no  ineut»  altogether  ex- 
tinct at  liic  present  ttnie,  the  follo^ng  may  be  cited: 

for  ivarU  tind  corns,  lie  on  ywir  back  along  a  bouDdftry 
line  on  tho  tweniteth  day  oi  the  month,  with  the  hands  extended 
over  the  head.  With  vrhatever  thin^  you  grasp  while  »o  doing, 
rub  the  wartB,  and  they  will  imncdiatcly  di&appear.  AFlcr 
seeing  a  (hootinic  star*  immrdatdy  poor  vinegar  upon  the  hinge 
of  a  door,    Thin  it  n  sure  ctnr  for  corns. 

F&r  htiNtachc.  Tie  i  piece  o(  a  rope  that  hun^  t  cnmiaaJ 
tightly  around  the  forclK^L  There  is  a  physiological  re«soo 
why  this  might  have  helped  in  stopping  headaches,  it  b  a 
wetl-known  fad  that  pressure  upon  the  acbtt^  head  or  the 
tying  of  a  handkerdiicf  about  the  head,  frequently  ea^es  the 
heidachc  by  lis  prei;Mre  upon  ibe  nerves  and  its  irfbMnce 
upon  tite  circulation.  Anosher  ilhiMration  of  how  even  supd^ 
»tition  and  ignorance  »ocnetini>ca  unwittingly  hit  the  nail  oa  tbe 
head. 

For  Jl0«uci^adi/.  The  one  suffering  from  co]i<lty  pami 
BHM  sit  tlovtrn  on  a  cliatr  ind  repeat  to  himself  a  preicribcd 
fonmila  of  word^  (rar^ous  fonntilv  adapted  to  diiferent  prau 
were  u*ed> ;  or  take  the  excreU  of  a  »-olf.  tt^ethcr  with  small 
pieces  of  boot,  bind  thvm  up  together,  aad  wear  tlKm  on  the 
right  ^^m  or  hip.  Another  favorite  procriftioa  lor  colic  was 
the  bcart  taken  from  a  livn^  Lark,  to  be  won  on  Uie  left  tUgfa. 

For  ^rf^y.  Gather  peocik»  at  aaght  when  the  noon  is  oo 
the  wvw;  wrap  sp  in  Unm  md  wear  a«  an  amdct.  Or  iak« 
a  anil  fren  a  crosa^  ainl  witptwd  it  about  the  seek. 

f#r  poML  Take  a  gold  W*f  and  write  tqn  it  certain 
iwtir  irim  Ae  vooo  b  en  ihe  vane.  Ttrn  is  then  to  be 
OQWCffcd  with  a  tcudos  of  a  crane,  enclosed  in  a  i  ■j«ilci.  aad 
warn  by  the  patknt  about  hu  beet 

Fpr  dis^^aus  9f  ikt  fft.    ftnb  the  diseased  ey«  wMi  ibe  eye 
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of  ft  wolf  or  ilie  eye  of  some  other  animal  having  a  cunning 
look. 

Tbc*C  Kc  but  Minp1c»  of  AJicicnl  and  foolish  medical  supcr- 
Mitionv*  but  ont;  can  fiCArc«1y  help  t«cognizing  nuincrouE  iTKid- 
tm  counterpart*  In  the  notion  of  planting  potnioi-«  in  the 
Bffht  of  the  moon,  wearing  ciiarms  about  the  neck,  carryinif  a 
rabbit's  foot,  ami  many  other  »uperstiiiDUi  practices  in  voe:uc 
even  at  the  present  time. 

OKUOKOI^GY   AND  "tEUPLS  SLEftP  " 

That  diseases  were  caused  by  demons  was  a  theory  Iar>;ely 
bdd  in  ancient  times.  Some  devil,  some  bad  spirit,  or  the 
Influeiii:c  of  a  L^d  K^d,  iva^  stit^ptjscd  tu  enter  into  a  person  and 
by  tXA  prcMncc  vraii  suppoacil  to  produce  vanovH  farm^  of 
disease.  In  the  Middle  Ag«  thcj-  believed  in  the  «o-called 
while  and  biaetc  magieiina- — diosc  whose  work  wa^  inspired 
by  pjod  and  bad  demons,  respectively.  When  these  auper* 
idoDK  crept  inio  the  early  Chrislun  churches,  the  good  demon 
'AS  dropped  out  of  their  philosophy  and  the  production  of 
diMSflc  was  exclusively  asst^ed  to  the  bad  demons,  while 
]icalUi  and  healing  influences  were  credited  to  the  agents  of 
ven  —  the  angels.  And  it  Is  certain  that  this  ancient  idea 
of  the  cause  of  discasr  h^s  not  entirdy  departed  (T<'iXi  uur  mod- 
cm  pHitofiophy  of  health  and  healings  The  author  is  confttantty 
meeting  afflicted  souls  who  bdi<rve  tliemftelves  to  be  *'  under  the 
power  of  the  enemy"  —  to  be  subject  to  the  "powers  of  dark- 
ness*^—  to  be  Ihc  "victims  of  douljt  and  unbdief/*  and  who 
arc  ever  praying  for  their  release  by  messengers  of  light*— 
titc  divine  agents  and  dispensers  of  health  and  healing. 

The  "  temple  sleep  "  was  a  peculiar  superstition  of  the  Creeks, 
In  carrying  out  ttiis  system  of  healing,  the  priests  would  fall 
asleep  ill  the  tcnipk,  and  in  tlicir  dreams  would  get  prei»criptions 
for  disease  from  the  god9>  For  many  years  this  aupcrstition 
which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  was  credited  with  remarkable 
ewre*.  A  little  later,  among  the  professed  Christians  the  sam<? 
identical  idea  was  practised  under  tlic  name  of  "  church  sleep," 
and  wonderful  stories  abound  of  how  those  who  suffered  from 
ic  in  the  bladder  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  church,  where 
miraculous  and  mysterious  surgical  operations  would  be  per- 
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formed  upon  Ihctn,  and  they  woutt)  awake  entirely  cured,  often 
(inkling  ihc  litone  by  their  lide,  or  in  the  hands  ai  the  atten^ltns 
priests. 

One  tnteresting  instance  is  related  of  liow  the  ungrsleful 
patient  who  had  thus  been  miraculously  operated  upon  failed 
t»  pay  th«  priests  for  what  tbe  gods  ItatI  done.  He  was  zg^itt 
utHicted  and  it  rcf|mrcd  considerable  persuasion  to  induce  the 
gOflv  to  perform  the  second  operation. 

Willie  there  were  nuiucrous  sainti  in  the  later  Christian 
nupcrMitton  who  miri«lcred  to  the  tick  and  performed  £uf^cd 
operationB.  St.  Beneiltct  was  the  laintly  aur^eon  who  acquired 
the  (greatest  reputation  for  successfully  operating  upon  paiieau 
(luTtn£  the  '*  church  ilcep." 

I-ater,  Ihis  nupcTNlhion  was  wonderfully  developed  an4 
broadened,  and  ihcrc  appeared  the  teaching  thai  a  certain 
celestial  surgeon,  one  St,  Martin,  would  perform  operations 
and  heal  the  sick,  who  would  go  to  sleep  in  any  place  and  under 
any  circumstances:  that  If  the  sufferers  would  only  call  upon 
liim.  it  y^m  tiLit  neceaaary  1u  sleep  in  a  church;  and  thuft  the 
chureb.  as  a  surgical  hoapiial,  wa£  robbed  of  its  peculiar  healing 
influence  and  sacred  cUmalte  value. 

,\nd  so  it  would  appear  that  a  whole  faculty  of  medical  and 
futgical  saints  was  created.  Ullimaicly  there  came  Into  exist-* 
cnce  numerous  specialists,  some  saints  performing  surgical 
operaiions  of  one  kiud.  while  oilier  saints  performed  operations 
along  other  lines.  In  following  out  this  supersliuous  system, 
they  had  these  celestial  practitioners  grouped  soniewhat  after 
till'  order  of  uur  prcaent-Uay  speciaUBl&.  Some  trcLitc^I  Momach 
trcuhtc*.  some  insanity,  while  other  saints  administered  to  tbe 
sic  in  diftcaAet, 

BELICA  AS  A    n^ALTH    DELUStOH 

From  time  immemorial,  relics  have  been  associated  with 
health  and  disease.  The  bodies  of  either  dead  or  living  saints 
were  supposed  to  be  life-giving  and  healing  b>  the  touch ^ even 
to  touch  the  tombs  of  Jiome  of  th«  saints  was  reputed  to  cure 
one's  disease 

A  concoction  tnadc  of  a  piece  of  the  tombstone  of  a  good 
nian  wa»  sttppo«cd  1^  cure  ntali^ivant  disease  when  everything 
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ftirljMilWCil  For  some  diseases,  it  was  3  sure  axxt  to  lick 
the  tombsiom  of  a  aalm.  To  kiss  the  temple  i^oors  whcram 
saitit5  liad  trod  wan  also  »uppoac<J  to  confer  cxtMonlin«rx 
licolipg  power, 

Ttic  water  with  which  the  nUare  were  washed  at  Ea4t*r  lim* 
was  supposed  to  be  titinsualty  cflicacious  in  the  cure  of  many 
oWirute  diseases.  Relic  covers  were  hoiled  and  the  concoc- 
tions <Jn]nk  by  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  There  was  a  white 
manna  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  (he  tomh  of  the 
jostle  John,  and  ihts  was  thottghi  to  possess  cxtraordtniry 
pow^r  in  h«ahng  disease. 

Many  vi  tlie^c  relic  dcluaiuiiii  were  syfitem^tically  practiced 
riglit  tip  to  fhc  sevcntecnih  century,  and  to-day  wc  frequently 
fead  of  pilgrinugcft  and  excursion*  to  the  rehc*  and  thrii»ei  of 
the  saint«,  where  scorei^  of  people  are  reputed  1c  hive  been 
instantly  healed  of  their  discasci.  The  relic  superstition  ha» 
not  eniir'ly  disappeared. 

MEDIEVAL   MEDICAL    SClIOOM 

About  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  relic  rage,  the  remnants 
of  the  early  art  of  medicine  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  monas- 
terica,  where  for  yeara  in  the  midat  of  a  niynlical  aiwl 
fuperstitious  environment,  the  monks  nursed  the  tick  and 
practised  mcdidnc  Following  this  ministry  of  the  monks,  in 
eonnection  with  their  church  pmpagands  flaring  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  came  forth  that  great  horde  of  "miracle-workers" 
and  disease-hcaJcrs.  whose  activities  were  inimcdiatcly  followed 
by  a  revival  of  the  teachings  of  deraocology,  and  ittbsequently 
by  witchcraft  and  its  allied  theories;  and  tt  is  but  a  few  years 
fincc  witches  were  actually  hangeil  on  the  shores  of  our  much 
boasted  free  America. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  the  idea  of  exclusive 
and    mfallible    healing    by    prayer    became     prominent;     and 

kinuMdiaUly  followmg  this,  it  wai  taught  that  there  were  many 
■lerial  things  which   would   prove   of    great   help   to   prayer, 

[fuch  as  placini^  cne  of  the  gosprU  on  the  afFccled  part,  or 
ri>rtadinp  over  the  patient  the  clothing  which  had  bten  worn 
by  a  pious  man. 
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THE    PltOV1T>E>(T]AL   tDCA  Or    D11BA5K 

Foltowinj^  the  thcoo'  ^^  prayer  a»  m  disease  cure,  came  the 
teaching  of  Frovidenct  a«  a  (|i£oflft«  caiis« — the  provi<lentiil 
Idea  of  human  eickncss  and  sulTi^riiig  —  which  came  io  be  quite 
t;envral]y  hcM  by  the  professed  OiHstian  world  It  was 
ptiicrally  accepted  thai  syphilis  and  the  military  fever  which 
niade  their  appearance  in  the  fifteenth  century  iliroughout 
Kurope  were  providential  vmtaticms.  Thi»  idea  that  disease 
wfts  a  vititation  of  Trovidencc  raiurally  Icfl  back  to  thoM 
practices  which  were  designed  to  appease  tlic  wralh  of  Cod  and 
alone  for  tlic  fthorlcomingH  of  man ;  and  it  was  in  this  connection 
thai  there  arose  the  f^reat  army  of  conjurors  and  mumbl^ri,  afl 
well  ji«  tho4e  who  would  chant  hymn*  and  hang  cTiarmi  about 
their  neckn. 

In  this  cotincction  there  also  arose  a  peculiar  tupcrittition  in 
which  little  children  were  uAcd  as  the  unconicious  mediumi, 
great  stress  being  placed  upon  tbei!  jargon  or  drollery.  These 
words  were  many  limes  repealed  and  certain  of  them  were 
supposed  to  possess  unusual  liealing  power 

Aboui  the  sume  time,  there  uro&t  the  teaching  that  some  mcxi 
had  been  tivught  by  superior  and  cunning  devils  how  to  drive 
out  the  inferior  or  lewer  deviU,  and,  a*  prcvtouily  explained, 
the  saints  and  Ihr  heavenly  angels  later  took  the  place  of  ihe 
so-called  good  and  sdpcrior  demons,  in  the  Christian  philosophy, 

ASTROLOGY    IN    HEALTH    AND  DlfiCASS 

It  IS  indeed  diffiailt  to  say  jiist  when  medicme  got  mixed  up 
with  astronomy,  so  that  the  treatment  of  disease  and  the  pres- 
ervauun  of  health  came  to  be  determined  by  the  flight  of  the 
stars  ihroiigh  9|)ace,  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  astrology 
existed  back  in  the  earliest  Chatdean  period  The  idea  of  sun 
worship,  the  sun  being  the  apparent  source  of  energy  and  life, 
wiat  ptnhnhly  al  the  ront  of  this  aneieiil  a*trology-  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  developed  a  veritable  system  of 
astrological  medicine.  The  following  examples  indicate  how 
disease  was  treated  by  the  astrologers : 

If  the  wind  comes  up  from  the  wM^st,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  moon,  disease  will  prevail  during  the  month;  while,  if 
Venus  approaches  the  constellation  of  Cancer,  the  sick  Id  the 
laud  will  recover. 
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If  Mercury  arises  on  the  fifteenth  iUiy  oi  the  month,  ihcre 
wtil  U:  taiuiy  deaths.  H  Mcrcurj  conic*  in  conjunclion  with 
Mar».  there  will  be  fataliucs  smorg  horses. 

If  I  planet  becomci  pale  in  r>p|io«irfOTi  to  the  tnooci,  tn^fif 
lions  wilt  die:  while  if  Mara  and  Jupiter  ccime  in  conjunction, 
many  cattle  will  die. 

If  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  on  the  twcniy-ninth  day  of 
th?  month,  iherc  will  be  many  deaths  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
month:  while  an  eclipse  in  the  morning  is  sure  to  produce 

If  a  halo  IS  observed  aurruunding  thu  mocn,  it  indicates  that 
women  will  hear  m^tlc  children- 

The  ancient  asstroioglcal  medical  teaching  positively  forbade 
the  perfnmiflTicp  of  Kurgieal  npcrations  on  cerlatn  days  nf  the 
month,  such  at  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  ninciecnth.  and  iwcnty- 
first. 

Purgirfi  was  supposed  to  he  both  difRcuIl  and  dangerous 
during  or  just  before  the  dog-days^ 

The  apix'urance  of  comets,  the  heavenly  mischief- makers, 
waA  re^rded  as  a  sure  forerunner  of  world-wide  pestilence 
and  national  calamity. 

Acute  diseases  In  general  were  apposed  to  be  eontfolled  by 
ihe  noon,  while  the  ehronie  afT^eiiona  were  more  largely 
influenced  by  the  sun. 

It  was  laught  tliat  eadi  part  or  organ  of  the  human  body  was 
subordinate  to  a  distinct  ^ign  of  the  zodiac-  For  instance,  the 
fun  controlled  the  right  eye,  the  moon  the  left  eye;  Saturn, 
bearing;  Jupiter,  the  brain;  Mars,  the  blood;  Venus,  taste  and 
smell:  Mercury,  the  tongue. 

An  emetic  or  a  purge  coutd  be  safely  given  only  when  the 
moon  was  in  a  certain  rclatioo  to  certain  stars. 

The  ancient  astrologers  prepared  elaburatc  tables  whieh 
indicated  ju»t  how  each  physical  ftmction  and  mental  faculty 
was  »ibordinate  to  a  cenair  star. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  science  of  medicine  had 
begun  to  t^c  deiinile  ihapc,  the  almanac  was  gotten  out  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  bctv/ccn  the  astrologer  and  the  doctor. 
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This  fccvlUr  volume  ^>v«  the  »i|cn»  of  the  >odiac  m>  tliat  the 
a^rol<ig«r  vras  ah\t  to  know  the  fat^  of  mankind  rapidly  oikJ 
rastly.  and  th«  doctor  who  hud  not  yet  found  deiiv«-r3ncp  frorn 
th«  superstition  of  the  dky  could  also  have  recourse  to  its 
teachings  in  oonnection  uith  the  |>ractice  of  Wn  profe^ion. 
And  thus  science  has  ever  advanced  with  one  hand  upon  the 
new  truth  ahead,  and  the  other  upon  the  errors  and  supersd- 
tious  of  past  teachings  —  practices  holy  and  hoary  with  age. 

Ttiese  tables  ba^c<l  upon  the  signs  of  the  lOdUc  [See  Fig. 
14)  explstncd  the  pjopcr  (imca  to  have  the  hair  cut.  wheii  11 
wa»  s&fe  I0  draw  blood  or  to  draw  teeth.  Thcjr  aUo  carefully 
indicared  the  ilays  on  which  it  was  sife  I0  lake  a  bath;  and 
even  the  belt  limes  I0  pray  were  indicated  in  the  almanac,  it 
being  taught  dial  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with 
Jupiter,  you  were  sure  to  recrive  an  answer  to  your  prayerSv 
Prayer*  were  especially  sure  of  an  answer  when  offered  to  the 
Virgip  Mary  on  the  firn  day  of  April  at  eight  a,«. 

And  50  the  ancient  almanac  proves  to  t)c  a  monumental 
exhibition  of  the  combined  medical  and  religious  ^uper^tilions 
of  the  Middle  Agcs>  and  It  waj  not  until  the  later  Christian  idea 
of  a  God  of  love  in  control  of  the  universe  became  widespread, 
and  the  still  later  nci^nlific  teaching  of  the  regulation  of  health 
&Ad  disease  hy  the  ruling*  of  natural  law,  became  generally 
accepted,  thst  ibis  blinding  belief  in  the  fatc-ruling  power  of 
the  stars  was  Uiakcti.  At  one  time,  all  the  great  courts  of 
Europe  had  theif  astrologers;  and  even  Melancthon,  the 
feformer.  was  a  believer  in  much  of  this  astrology,  believing 
iluit  hts  own  last  sickness  was  incurable  only  because  Mars  and 
Saturn  happened  to  be  in  conjunctlovi. 

We  cannot  yet  regard  ourselves  as  entirely  free  frxmi  the 
deceptions  and  delusionH  rii  a«tro|og}%  as  long  a»  intclligntl 
farmers  continue  to  pinnt  their  potatoes  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  otherwise  gauge  their  agricultural  pursuits  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  or  the  flight  of  the  star*.  We  sometimes 
f^ard  ourselves  as  having  wholly  outlived  a  iuperstition.  when, 
id  10  far  as  faith  and  fear  arc  concerned,  we  continue  to  be 
19  of  every  principle  of  its  erroneous  leaching. 
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LATZK    HEALTH   DELUSIONS 

Ddlveraoce  from  Ihc  more  ancicni  delusions  of  dcmonology 
mnd  »troToKjr  <lid  poL  come  in  a  single  generation,  Nuniciou^ 
disf^Eit  dtluvionK  sprang  up  on  the  h^ch  of  these  departing 
u>phittne«-  The  following  absurd  mcflica!  praciicei  ar«  among 
the  teachings  fouf;d  in  a  not  very  distant  |>asi: 

A  ring  made  from  the  wood  of  a  coffin  aiul  slippcil  over  3 
cramping  limb,  was  &uppo&cd  to  be  a  £tire  cure  for  spa»ms. 

Tumors  and  cancers  could  be  elTcctually  driven  away  by  nine 
blows  from  the  hand  oj  a  deid  maD. 

To  drive  a  new  nail  into  an  oak  tree,  was  a  sure  cure  for 
toothache^ 

"King's  EyiI"  yrts  a  name  given  to  scrofula,  for  it  was 
suppot«d  to  be  cured  by  His  Majesty's  touch;  that  is,  the  king, 
by  laying  hands  on  the  sick  and  reciting  a  prayer,  was  supposed 
to  cure  thousands  of  scrofulous  sufferers  every  year. 

The  "  weapon  ointment "  ctjre  was  a  remedy  consisting  of  a 
'large  number  of  difTerent  things  including  human  blood, 
ptilvemed  mummy,  and  moss  tliat  had  grown  on  the  &kuil  of  a 
thief.  The  peculiar  part  of  the  procedure  was  that  thift  oint- 
ment was  to  be  rubbe<l  on  the  weapon  thai  had  infliclcd  the 
woiu»ri,  and  this  wa*  xuppo«c<l  to  cure  the  cut.  Even  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  day,  vrouM  not  presume  to  deny  the  efBcacy  of 
tliis  treatmf'nt,  but  failing  to  aeeotint  consistently  for  It,  Hr 
said,  "We  must  accept  (he  facts.  ;ind  leave  them  unexplained," 
He  must  have  fell  a*  the  modern  ^cicntisi.t  feel  when  standing 
in  the  presence  of  (he  psychological  frauds  and  deceptions  of 
our  own  day.  It  is  very  difficult  to  refute  superstition  as  bng 
as  it  apparently  curc«  disease  and  hcaU  the  sick  Even  Hilda- 
nti£,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  that  day,  failing  satisfactorily  to 
explain  the  workings  of  the  "weapon  ointment/'  «ii<l,  "The 
devil  must  have  a  hand  in  the  businessp" 

Followrng  the  widespread  use  of  the  weapon  ointment,  a 
M>-ealle(l  lympathrtie  powdrr  came  into  general  use.  These 
powders  could  be  applied  to  the  blood-stained  garments  of  a 
wounded  person,  thereby  quickly  and  effectually  healing  the 
wound. 
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f-vPf-tmrirtaK  AKr>  inkawity 

The  AuperMition  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  insane  led  to 
tlic  most  unfortunate  and  inhuman  treatment  of  these  nienUl 
sufferers.  The  insane  of  past  ages  were  the  most  maltreated 
of  aJI  the  afHieted,  The  idea  that  mental  diseases  and  insanity 
were  rfircctly  attrtbulable  to  deniDniaca!  possessii^n  resuilcd  In 
producing  nuch  a  prejudice  Of^ainst  the  mentally  unbalanced  of 
olden  timew  that  they  rei:civcd  but  little  or  no  vyinpathy  and 
care  from  their  fclJow-mcn, 

Another  idea  respecting  insanity  was  that  some  forms  of 
mental  derangement  came  from  allowing  the  moon  To  <ihine 
directly  upon  the  face.  Indeed,  it  was  thts  belief  that  gave 
origin  to  the  name  lunacy  —  from  /.una,  the  moon.  In  the  good 
old  dayf,  mental  patients  tvoutd  have  some  KUf)Crsiitious  remedy 
tried  on  them,  and  if  they  made  no  immediate  improvement, 
they  were  cast  out  from  civilization  as  victims  of  lunacy,  or 
else  they  were  rog^ardcd  as  having  become  possessed  of  devils. 

From  the  m;ords  of  some  of  the  ancic-rt  djurchca  it  would 
appear  that  the  physietan- priests  regarded  themselves  as  some* 
ttm^t  successful  in  their  effort*  to  frighten  the  devil*  out  of 
the  insane  by  the  employment  of  incarnations,  the  use  of  long 
words,  and  tlie  administration  of  certain  malodorous  and  filthy 
drugs.  In  1583.  the  Jestiii  Fathers  of  Vienna  boasted  that 
they  had  by  these  means  cast  out  12,65s  living  devils. 

At  a  later  date,  lunatics  were  sometimes  confined  in  what 
were  known  as  "  fool  towers,"  and  still  later  ihey  were  incar- 
cerated in  the  "  witch  towers."  It  is  certainly  a  cause  for 
universal  rejoicing  and  gratitude  that  in  the  case  of  these 
mental  sufferers,  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages  no  longer 
guide  society  in  it*  treatment  of  the  insane.  Greai  progre&t 
has  been  made  in  the  past  fifty  years  by  all  civiliied  nations  m 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  menially  unbalanced.  At 
the  present  time,  in  most  parts  of  ttie  United  States,  the  mental 
patients  confined  in  State  institutions  receive  thormigh^going, 
up-to-date,  and  scientific  treatraent  for  their  mental  imilatlies. 

MEDICAL  EJlftOHS  ANH  SirpCKiTITlONS 

Even  our  orthodox  schools  of  medicine,  during  [he  past 
century,  were  not  altogether  free  from  absurd  and  aupcrstitkius 
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practices.  TeAchinga  whidj  liavo  b«n  Iwij:  accepted  in  the 
medical  profc^ion  arc  indeed  dif&cull  to  get  Away  from.  That 
thU  »  true  hai  be<»i  shown  re|)cafc<11y  during  the  pasi  fifty 
yeam.  Thr  ahxnrd  and  unrfasonahTr  practice  of  confinmg 
fever  patients  in  dose  and  unvcntllated  rooms,  denying  the 
famishing  sufferers  all  water  —  cither  for  dnnkinfl;  or  bathing 
purposes  —  at  the  satne  time  drawing  from  their  dcpleteri  sya^tems 
large  quantities  of  blood,  aiid  putttni:  them  through  a  "  ixnirae 
of  medicine  "  consisting;  largely  of  calomdn  until  ftometim^  Ihe 
mouth  and  ^m.s  were  horribly  swollen  and  the  teeth  ready 
to  fall  out — »ucb  a  method  of  treating  fever  patients  rcprcscnta 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  practices  of  the  pau  eling  to  the 
procedi)re«  of  t1t«  present.  The  ecience  of  medicine  haa  made 
trtmendotis  progrew  during  the  past  fifty  years,  h.iving  deliv- 
ered itself  from  a  vast  amotint  of  ancient  superstition  and 
cnedical  delusion.  In  recent  year*,  amazing  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  march  away  from  superstition  and  cm- 
piricistn  in  our  modern  methods  of  treating  the  sick  an<l  heating 
<hscasc^ 

Among  the  last  of  the  greater  ancient  delusions  regarding 
the  Ircatment  of  disease  lo  pass  out  of  our  modern  system  of 
medicine,  wa*  the  nnivcrnal  practice  at  Moodlctting,  a  practice 
largely  in  ve>gur  within  the  Inst  hundred  yearn.  In  [-'nieland, 
tbc  barbcfs  were  commissioned  to  perform  this  service-  They 
were  regarded  &s  die  surgeons  of  that  day,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  present-day  barbers'  sign  — a  pole  of  red  and  while  stripes  — 
originated  from  this  practice,  the  white  representing  the 
bandage  and  the  red  standing  for  the  blood. 

While  physicians  of  to-day  have  largely  delivered  themselves 
from  cbc  bondaKc  nn<T  errors  of  these  aitcicnt  medical  supcrsti* 
tions,  the  common  people  arc  still  more  or  less  tainted  by  these 
•rroneous  ideas  of  disease*  as  shown  by  the  current  uftc  of  fluch 
phrases  as  "disease  striking  In/'  ^'drawing  out  inllammation/* 
**  driving  out  pain."  together  with  the  notion  that  disease  is  ft 
punishment  for  moral  wrong-doin^,  or  a  providential  visitation 
for  spiritual  misdeeds.  Ancient  notions  die  hard,  and  supersti- 
tion is  slow  to  release  its  victims;  accordingly*  the  deliverance 
of  the  common  people  from  the  thraldom  of  medical  superstition 
has  been  palnfulty  sbw- 
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MODERN-    MEDICAL  SUPERSTITION 

!n  recent  years,  medical  siipersiiiion  sccnis  to  have  crystal- 
lizcd  Itself  into  numerous  nioOern  "  miiiiJ  curv^ "  and 
*' faUh-hca11ng["  cultSp  By  mind  ciir<  and  faith  healing  we 
refer  to  thoee  exclusive  «yjt«nis  of  treatment  known  by  th«i« 
terms;  we  shall  not  untlcrtake  to  cnnmt-ratp  these  faith-cnrf 
systems  and  "  isin«/*  for  they  are  l(^ion»  They  all  operate  on 
the  same  ^[cneral  lines. 

There  exists  to-day  the  same  willlngnc&s  on  the  pari  of  the 
people  to  be  milled  and  deceived  as  was  found  in  tlie  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  forcffLthtrs ;  and  the  power  of  these  modem 
humbugs  of  heating  is  found  to  consist  in  their  ability  appar- 
ently to  cure  disease.  Having  relieved  physical  pain  and 
aecmingly  cured  Ixrdily  dl&case,  ihc  teachers  of  these  A^stctnB 
force  their  peculiar  rcligiouE  and  ethical  vieivs  upon  their 
eonverts  at  thf?  price  of  retainrng  heaHnfl  and  regaininfc  health. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  will  be  shown  that  these  various 
cults  and  isms  all  accomplish  their  hcalinj;  work  in  accordance 
wJlh  certain  definite  laws.  The  fact  that  their  devotees  improve 
in  health  and  find  actual  or  pretended  deliverance  from  disease, 
in  no  wise  vouchee  for  the  truthfulness  of  their  teachings  or  the 
tru»i worthiness  of  their  claims  to  divine  sanction  and  authority. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHAPTER 
t.   Supcrstiticm   has  ever  paraded  in   the  garmenlB  of   failK 
Medical  superstition  has  travelled  hand  in  hand  with  religiovis 
Miperslition. 

2,  The  ancients  attributed  disease  to  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  provide  a  different  god  for  each  duea»e- 

3.  Tile  magicians  were  a  special  class  of  priests  who  datnici! 
10  work  miracles  by  the  aid  of  the  gods,  They  employed  medi- 
cine, charms,  and  prayers. 

4  While  the  vast  majority  of  these  ancient  health  practices 
were  utterly  nonsensical,  vast  numbers  of  people  were  appar- 
ently helped  or  curetL 

5-  Demonology  explained  disease  on  the  ground  that  the 
paiivnt  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  by  the  devil.  Tlits 
docrn'ne  is  Mill  prevalent,  many  believing  them»elves  to  be 
"  under  the  power  of  the  enemy  " 
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6«  The  carlr  "Ictnple  sleep"  and  xhe  lalcr  'church  sleep" 
were  pfoctdurcfl  in  wtuch  the  paiicnt  went  to  sleep  in  llie 
temple  or  ihe  ^Imrch,  and  while  unccnscioiis  the  sairUs  were 
stippoieil  it>  comt  down  and  treat  the  sick  —  even  Xiy  perform 
sxtrg:ical  ope  rations. 

y.  Relics  have  been  looked  upon  an  health  restorers  froin  a 
very  early  Hate.  PilgrimaKcs  to  the  holy  «hrino  have  reiloreU 
tlKHisftnd-^  of  ^ick  oitcii  to  hcnItU. 

R  Tlie  meHical  «chcoU  of  the  moiik«  in  medbeval  tinws 
tumecl  out  a  great  army  of  "  miraclr -workers."  Their  teaeh- 
tDKs  ran^d  from  healing:  by  prayer  to  subieriuent  witcticraft 
<teinonstratioDS. 

9,  Later,  there  ai>pe;ireil  the  providential  idea  of  disease. 
This  led  to  the  prnctiee  of  »I1  »orts  of  methods  calculated  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God-    This  idea  t^  widespread  to-day, 

10.  Ffom  the  dawn  of  hfsloTy,  aMmlo^.  the  forenmner  of 
aMronoriy,  has  hern  connected  with  health  and  diAcaAC.  Tbii 
belief  oHflrinated  the  ancknt  Almanaes  —  forerunner*  of  our 
modern  eomhinrd  ealrndnrt  and  patent  mcdirinr  ad  vert  i  lament*. 

It.  ITie  tatter-day  health  delusionn  are  too  ntimcrous  to  men- 
lion«  including;  "  kinft's  touch/'  "iveapon  ointment,"  and 
"sympathetic  powders." 

12.  The  barbarous  treatment  of  the  insane  tn  past  sges  was 
due  lo  the  prevalence  of  t)ir  belief  in  demoniacal  possession. 

13^  The  practice  of  medtcine  in  the  Ust  century  was  not 
entirely  free  from  it*  empiric  courses  of  medicine,  atrocious 
btood-lcttinff,  and  "driving;  out  Inflammation*.'* 

14*  Modem  medical  supcr«lilion  ha&  crystallized  itself  into 
ntimeeouA  citllt,  mifid  cure*,  and  faiih-li<^aling  pro<^«hires.  The 
ability  to  cure  disease  is  cominonTy  regarde*!  as  proving  tliat 
the  healer  ts  a  si>ecial  and  accredited  agent  of  God 
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CHAPTER  !X 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FAITH  AND  FEAR 

The  ixrurcKCi  or  rxnii  and  fea>  on  trc  uikix— SsNiA- 
notes   AS   MODiriEn   itY   rAjTH    ANi>   rtAM. — Thk   psychic 

OaiGIN  AMD  NATURS  OF  SEMSATION. —  FaitB  AND  FKAIt  IN 
RELATION  TO  UCf^TAL  UA^T1CAT10^. —  ACTIQN  OF  FAlTU 
A3CD  rSAR  Olf  THE  IMAGINATION  AND  FUAHTASY. —  TflB 
ETFECTfl  OF  FArTO  A.ND  FCAK  ON  MSKTAL  I>IG£STlO}f.->-  FxtTU 
AKD  PXA&  IS  TIte  lt£AL)4  OP  TU£  ASSOCIATION  OF  tH&AS, —  Tufi 
EFFECT  OF  FAITM   KUO  FtAT*  ON  THE  HlCHSfi    tfESTAL  FOWISS. — 

Faith  and  fear  in  the  development  of  character. —  Faits 

A)CD      FEAR      IN       REALTH      AND      DISEASE. —  IdOL-WOHSUIF, — 

CnAitMH, —  Astrology. —  Shrine       worship. —  Sacrifices. — 

MESMF-RISU. —  F/ITH  HEALING- —  ClaIRVOYANCC—  CltUS- 

TIAN  SaKNCE- — PATENT  MEDICINES. —  FetJ£HES.-^  SUMMARY 
OF  TBE  CUAPTKR. 

IT  flow  h^conn**  n^C'^Mftry  more  inWy  to  Af^n^  the  lemMT 
which  enter  into  the  title  of  thi»  work — fiith  uul  f«r 
The  term  faitk  is  ascd  in  this  text  as  expressive  of  cptuaiim, 
latiffaction,  happiness,  coatidence,  assurance*  hopcfulncM, 
cheerfulness,  coura^,  and  dctcrminaiion  :  while  the  term  frar  h 
msde  to  inchidc  pessimism,  dtEsatisf action,  (r^ief.  anxiety, 
despondency,  haired,  worry,  nioroscness.  anger,  am!  vaciilation. 

It  will  thus  a}>pear  that  faith  represents  a  mod«  of  life  aiul 
thoufcht  —  it  rcprc»cnta  the  normal,  the  healthy,  the  itAturtl 
«Utc  of  civilifcd  fnan;  while  fear  standa  for  the  opposite  mode 
of  life  and  thought  —  It  repre^f-nt)  th«  iLnnatunl,  the  abnorrnal, 
the  unhealthy  mental  and  moral  attitude. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  reader  will  find  an  exhauMiYc  parallel 
arran^ment  of  the  numerous  mental  qualities  and  states  which 
enter  into  the  definicion^  of  f^iith  and  fear.  In  the  left-hand 
coLumn  there  arc  shown  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the 
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faiik  tiff,  ranitinji;  from  {^pltmbm  to  dMermmation.  In  the 
right-hand  column  will  be  found  Ihc  qu;i[i6cntio]is  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  fear  life,  ranging  from  pcisimi^m  to  vacillation, 
I  A  ituiJy  of  tliift  pATillcl  arrAJt^cniciU  t^f  d^fiiiitiojib  will  make 
porfcctl/  cksr  ju^l  what  th«  Author  intends  to  include  under 
the  tcfm*  faith  and  ffor,  which  terms  from  now  on  will  he 
frequently  met  with  in  this  text. 

Tlir  INFI^UWJCfc  OP  FAITH   AND  THAT  OF  FEAH  OW  THE  M|NI> 

When  faith  ihong^hts  and  optimistic  ideas  dominate  tlie  mind, 
the  brain  and  nervous  syMcm  seem  to  functionate  in  a  rormal. 
healthy,  and  vigorous  manner  When  fear  tlioughu  aiid  pessi- 
mistic ideas,  or  any  ol  their  numerous  offspring,  control  the 
miiMl.  the  brain  nuntfe^iii  abnfTnt];[liiy  in  its  action  and  tUiioriler 
in  its  function,  and  the  nervous  »j»tcm  secnu  to  be  mofc  or 
le«c  demoralised. 

A  fttudy  of  psychology  in  the  light  of  faith  and  fear, 
ahundantly  prove*  tbat  the  faith  life  (the  optimiHtie  life)  i* 
the  one  which  nature  designed  that  man  fhotild  lead  By  nature 
the  human  mind  and  body  arc  so  constructed  thai  the  mental 
attitude  of  faith  and  cpttmifm  is  nbsolutely  essential  to  the 
norma]  and  ideal  working  of  every  mental  power  and  physical 
function. 

SENSATIONS   AS    MOUIFIEI)    ItV   FAITH    AND    FKAft 

Tlie  fuudiLiiLciitdl  slate  of  tlic  mind  lias  everything  m  the 
world  to  do  with  dctcrminiTjg  the  kind,  citflracter.  and  intensity 
of  all  the  sensations  which  wc  experience-  Tht*  various  special 
flon^ationft,  luch  m  tho«e  of  «ight.  hearing,  and  smell,  are  all 
capable  of  beint:  greatly  mo<lified,  and  are  often  even  prevented 
from  coming  into  being,  by  the  mental  stale  of  the  patient. 
Obicrvatiom  and  experiments  which  definitely  prove  this 
statenienl  will  be  ftilly  cited  in  a  later  chapter.  Objects  seen 
and  sounds  heard  are  ditTcrcntly  recosrni^cd,  according  to 
whether  the  mind  i»  in  a  »iat«  of  rest,  peace,  and  repose,  or  In 
a  state  of  as^itation,  excitement,  and  panic 

Faith  favors  and  facilitates  a  normal,  healthy,  &nd  rational 
int«rpretatlon  of  the  ten^Ations  which  arise  from  the  exetration 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Every  mental  state  included 
tinder  the  term  f<ar  directly  favors  a  distorted  and  diseased 
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interpretation  of  tlte  ^nMtions.  producing  an  underval nation  of 
normal  5cn!&;Ltions  toKcthcr  with  an  extraordinary  cxaegcmtioTi 
of  abnormal  «ensatinii^,  accotnpanji^  by  aa  aggravation  of 
painful  and  unnatural  imprcsMon^, 

P&in  and  other  disagreeable  sensations  arc  greatly  increased 
In  connection  wJih  the  ntental  Etates  cf  fear  and  v-orry; 
whcrcu^i.  Ihc  ojilimlalic  atiU  cheer  ful  f tame  uf  iiiiad  tciida 
greatly  to  IcsacJi  the  inconvenience  and  sneering  occa»ione4  by 
these  unn^itural  and  otherwise  painful  sensations. 

THE  Pl^vmie  ORiniK  ASln  HATUnr  op  £eN«AT10K 

In  our  previous  study  of  the  nervous  system,  it  was  made 
plain  ihac  tlie  seiisatiuiis  of  sit^iit,  ^i[iu*.\,  and  pain  are  not 
located  or  experienced  in  tlie  s]>tcial  scniic  organs.  Here,  to 
le  aure,  the  lirU  alep  is  taken  tuw^trd  their  arousia],  but  they 
Einally  depend,  without  exci-ption,  u]>nn  ^pecial  activity  in  Ibe 
concx  of  ihc  cerebrum^— the  outer  portion  of  the  oppcr  braia 

TheAC  fueling^,  which  we  rccoifiiifc  an*}  i:a]l  beiiitdtions  rouJi 
from  the  exctiaiion  of  certain  apectal  nervea  which  end  in  the 
eye,  the  nOM,  the  ear,  the  iiiin,  and  other  organic  and  which, 
when  Ktimulated.  eau»r  wave*  nf  nervnut  energy  to  pa.ts  quickly 
over  tbe  nenea  up  to  thebnin;  and  it  U  only  after  these  waves 
of  nerve  energy  reach  the  brain,  and  are  there  received  and 
responded  to  by  the  special  centres,  that  the  sensations  of  sight, 
sound,  and  pain  are  experienced. 

Now,  under  certain  diseased  or  unnalural  conditions,  what  is 
there  to  binder  these  nerves  from  automatically  setting  hi 
operation  wave»  of  cneifcy  or  reporting  imprcMions  on  their 
ovrn  responsiUilily,  entirely  independent  of  the  impreaaions  made 
upon  the  organs  of  tpeeUl  tensation,  with  which  they  are 
cYinnecled:  and.  further,  even  if  ihiit  did  not  occur,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  the  special  br;Jn  centres,  under  certain  abnor* 
mal  conditions,  from  reportirg  to  the  confciousness  of  the 
individual  that  it  has  received  certain  impressiors  of  »ight, 
sound,  or  pain,  when  in  reality  it  has  rccciveij  no  such  impres- 
sions? The  special  centre  of  sensation  for  some  particular 
sense  organ  may  automatically,  independently,  and  spontane- 
ously give  oTipu  to  x  false  f^cnsation ^ that  is,  a  Kensalioin 
which    in    that    particular    instuicc    did    not    have   a  definite 
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physical  origin.  In  Uiis  way  arise  hallucinations,  delusions 
tllimons,  and  various  paresthesias;  for  cxamjdc,  a  billcr  ta^ic 
in  the  moiiih. 

TIii»  fact,  no  doubt,  ;iccountK  for  many  of  our  50-G2llcd 
habit  >cn«ation»,  that  \i,  pain  anJ  other  phynical  scnM^iions 
which  havr  b«com«  habitdal,  »o  that  «v«n  wh<n  thv  actual 
cause  is  removed,  oitht^r  iht  n^rv^s  continue  co  forv/ard  pntn 
impressions  to  the  brain,  or  the  brain  centres,  havinc  become 
hat)ituate<l  to  reacting  to  such  impressions,  continue  to  iwalccn 
the  consciousness  of  pain. 

And  M>  it  will  be  seen,  aa  our  study  progresses,  that  the 
mental  state  of  fear,  together  with  all  it«  many  phases  and 
numerous  psychic  offspring,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  ur- 
nacnral  ami  abnormal  seiirations  or  to  increase  ihcir  intensity; 
and  it  may  even  torture  the  sufferer  with  acnsaiion^  and  feeU 
ingK  which  hive  no  objective  source;  that  fear  and  worry 
d^morali^o  th*  nervous  mechanism  of  the  body,  and  so  s^rrntly 
interfere  with  the  normal  and  natural  interpretation  of  physical 
impressions  and  the  recognition  of  bodily  sensations. 

Faith,  on  the  olhcT  hand,  facilitates  the  production  of  natural 
sensations  antl  normal  ferlings.  Every  mental  state  included 
tinder  the  term  foilh  discourages  the  reception,  recognition, 
and  harboring  of  diseased  physical  impressions,  unwhokfome 
thoughts,   and  unnatural   ^cnsalionf. 

paitie  ahu  raAit  tv  ati,ATio.*<j  to  memtal  ua^ticatioh 

Paiih  ex<rts  th«;  same  salutary  efTvet  npon  the  proce^  of 
mental  rligesllon  that  ii  tWs  ui^tn  the  procesii  of  digi'ilion  in 
the  Moraach;  while  fear  leads  to  the  production  of  mental 
indigestion  and  other  disorders  of  the  mind,  just  as  it  docs  to 
the  production  of  dyspop^a  and  indigestion  in  the  ^omaeh. 

When  the  minJ  is  confident  and  tranquil,  our  perceptions, 
images,  and  emotions  are  rormally  and  healthiully  formed. 
When  the  mind  is  alarmed  and  panicky,  tbe  perceptiors,  images, 
and  eiootions  become  unnatural,  distorted,  deformed,  and 
ducascd. 

Wh*n  th«  mind  »  actuated  by  faivh  and  its  attributes,  the 
pfXKeo  of  ment^  musfication  is  deliWrato  anri  healthy_  The 
fotfination  of  the  percepts  is  carried  on  in  a  natural  and  noT- 
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w%\  tnuiDCT-;  hut  when  the  mirul  u  doicinatcd  by  fear,  the 
vcnutions  and  feelings  ar«  nisbcd  through  the  area  of  prrccp- 
tion  poflihastr;  tbcy  arc  not  fiufidently  nusticaUd,  and  the  | 
femh  »  the  same  as  in  ptiysica]  dlfettioa — sooner  or  Utcr, 
diseased  aelicn  of  ibc  mind,  distortion  of  the  intellect  — tDental 
dyspepsia. 

It  is  UspossiUe  to  form  healthy  percepts,  correct  im^i^cA, 
ai>d  truaw(>Tthy  etnoliotis,  whcQ  the  mtnd  ia  donunaicd  by  fear 
or  any  of  its  attributes. 

ACTION  OF  FAtTIJ   AXO  rEAB  OK  Tilt  iKAClXATtOy  AKd  MIAXTASY 

The  higher  «%  ascend  in  the  level  of  thought,  the  farliKr  | 
we  peoetratc  into  tb«  process  of  tncnia]  digestion,  the  more  ' 
<fisattrous  become  tlic  results  of  a  lapse  from  faith  to  fear.  1 
The  uoagoiatioa  and  the  liigher  processes  of  the  mind  have  \ 
the  sane  troubk  in  dealiiiR  with  icsuflidently  masticated  mental  | 
food,  that  the  Momach  does  in  dejiiini:  with  botied  physical 
food.  While  »tiddcn  frtjjbt  and  fr^u  directly  itiflucuce  tbc  io*  i 
agiiiatioit,  they  di>ea»c  the  phantasy,  and  favor  the  Ecoeration  ' 
of  un^vholc»olnc  mind  poisons  in  the  very  befcinoin;  of  raent^taH 
digcviion.  ^H 

What  is  a  diseased  imagination?  It  is  simply  an  Emagina- 
tion  which  is  provided  with  unheaUbfuI  mental  food  —  sup- 
plied with  perceptions,  images,  and  emotions  which  are  abnor- 
Jltal,  dislortcd.  and  diteascd  —  mind  food  which  is  insuflWiently 
masticated  —  mind  food  which  it  tainted  wtth  fear  and  pois- 
oned with  frig^t.  When  fear  controls  the  mind,  the  imagin* 
ation  is  doomeii  to  funciionatc  In  a  doprthf^mg  and  unnatural 
atrootfphcic,  and  its  creations  will  uiUJilly  be  found  >o  ditea^cd 
and  abnormal  a«  only  to  add  fuel  to  tbc  fire*  of  fear. 
TJtK  Kvrrrrs  ur  rAiTii  ano  fka>  ov  tuk  mcktai.  Dif^utTOK 
Still  more  terrible  is  the  havoc  wrought  by  fear  when  we 
eoac  to  the  process  of  conception  —  mental  <iige«tion.  When 
we  come  to  classifying,  abstracting,  comparing,  and  reflecting 
upon  our  percepts  (the  process  of  the  higher  mental  digesticn), 
then  it  is  tliat  the  terrible  miichief  wrought  by  fear  becomca 
Apparent.  Tiie  images  and  cnotioni,  the  sensations  and  feel- 
iiigs,  have  now  become  concei^ts.  Tliey  may  be  erroneously 
classified.    They  may  be  misinterpreted.    Their  qualities  imay 
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be  confuted  and  wrongly  abstracted:  tlicir  comparison  may  be 
faulty  and  mittrading;  rcflcciion  is  too  often  entirely  absent 

The  digestive  proeesa  o(  (he  imiid  is  incomplot*.  *^ui>cf ftcial ; 
and  right  here  the  foundittioii  i!»  laid  lor  mental  m.il nutrition 
ajid  intellectual  :Lnu;mia-  The  body  cannot  long  remain  wcIN 
nourished  and  htalthy  when  the  stomach  faiU  property  tu  do 
iu  work-  Neither  will  the  inlulleeC  long  be  found  strong  and 
vjgorom  if  f^Ar  has  tbus  parulyi«d  the  mirntal  digf^stion  and 
detnoraliied  the  tntelleclual  metaboHsiTn.  Every  mental  power 
ia  destined  (0  »afFer  as  a  rc^sitlt  of  lhi«  baleful  iuHuence  of  fear. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  faiih  and  its  associated  qua!  i  fie  a  lions 
dominated  the  mind,  the  products  of  tnenul  mastication,  and  the 
internal  productions  of  the  imagination,  would  have  brought 
to  the  process  of  conception,  healthful,  wcll-ma^ticated,  normal, 
natural  rnuieriaU  which  would  have  been  promptly  and  satis-* 
faclorily  clasaified,  carefully  compared,  and  otherwise  fully  and 
completely  dii^catcd,  to  be  subsequently  patted  upward  in  the 
fttream  of  dioutfbt  to  nourish  and  initnin  the  entire  mind,  and 
especially  to  provide  healthy  material  out  of  which  the  higher 
mental  powers  could  elaborate  healthy  thougbtfi,  wholesome 
ambitions,  and  noble  aspirations. 

Even  the  memory  must  fall  an  unwilling  victim  to  these 
dcfltrtictive  and  demoralixm^  influences  of  fear.  Food  which 
liat  not  been  properly  nu%ticaiccl  or  fully  digrsled,  cannot  be 
properly  auiiiLilated-  Memory  represents  that  power  of  Elie 
mind  designed  for  the  aAnlmiUtion  of  impressions,  the  retention 
of  imagt^r  the  rccofcnition  and  recollection  of  that  which  has 
been  eommilied  to  it :  biit  under  the  influence  of  fear  the 
memory  impressions  become  uordiable,  unhealthy,  and  dis* 
eased.  Object*  ant]  imager  arc  but  imperfectly  retained,  and 
then  only  tn  distorted  form.  The  recollection  of  impressions 
entering  the  mind  when  in  a  slate  of  panic  and  fear  are  always 
unreliable,  imperfect,  and  untrustworthy.  Thus  the  memory 
may  become  an  uneonaciouA  tool  in  the  hands  of  fear  and 
I  aiidden  fright,  puavuiK  up  to  the  higher  mental  powers,  the 
diseased  and  unbcatthy  product  of  in.^iuiTiciem  mental  mastica- 
tion, intellectual  indigestion,  and  meatal  ma  Assimilation. 
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FAITH   AOTJ  FE.m  IN  THE  BEALK   OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF   IDRAS 

By  referring  back  lo  Uit  Uiagram  n(  psychology  in  Chajucr  V, 
it  wit]  at  once  bcconv  appureal  that  niind  fear  and  mental 
piink  arc  capable  of  proHiiginjc  untold  h4rin  and  almo»l  unUm' 
itcd  inischicf  at  tbit  point  in  ihc  working  of  ibc  mental  macbin- 
«y.  Her*,  in  thi*  niyitcriown  r^alm  of  the  mind,  inAufficiently 
mtttlcared  and  improperly  digested  perceptions  result  in  mis- 
tntted  ideas,  misCormeU  oonc*ptions,  distoried  Imaginations, 
and  deformed  memoricH;  and  nil  these  combined,  produce  that 
state  of  mental  dyspepsia  which  gives  rise  to  a  vast  horde  of 
diseased  ideas  and  unhealthy  ideals  which  must  seriously  and 
unfavorably  influence  bolh  the  mental  life  and  the  |>hysical 
health  of  the  indiviiJudh 

TltE  KFTECT  OF  FAITH    AND  P&AR  ON  THE  niOQCiC  MBMTAL  rOWi:iU 

Bad  as  are  the  effecttc  of  fear  on  the  m«n1al  powers  consid' 
ercd  thus  far,  it  heccimirs  even  worse  m  it*  influence  upon  juclg- 
ment.  rc^ason,  and  choice.  Faith  and  the  citiilifi cations  allied 
thereto  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  normal  and  healthy 
operation  of  the  judgment.  The  judgment  cannot  functionate 
in  a  proper  manner  when  the  mind  is  dominated  by  fear  Not 
only  arc  the  Ideas  which  the  judgment  niu^t  discnminate,  dis- 
torted and  deformed,  btn  tlie  action  of  this  mental  power  fs 
more  or  Icis  paralyzed  and  directly  distorted  by  the  presence  of 
fear  thouf^ht  in  the  mind. 

Hut  most  diKastrtiuB  of  all  is  the  effect  of  fear  upon  the 
reason.  The  individual  whose  mind  is  swayed  by  fear  and 
harassed  with  worry,  is  unable  to  reason  in  a  healthy  and  nor- 
mal manner.  The  highest  conclusions  of  lite  mind  are  apt  to 
be  of  least  value  to  the  sufferer  Such  a  person  is  just  as 
Likely  to  reason  himself  into  trouble  as  out  of  trouble.  Be  is 
more  likely  to  reason  himself  into  disease  than  into  health. 
From  dinuc,  the  reason  sixjn  grow»  weak  and  feeble,  and  ibis 
pcrmilA  the  dUcascd  thoughts  and  Imaginations  to  pau  on  un- 
hindered, to  find  iilttmntc  trar*lation  into  words  of  dtscour- 
afifemenl,  looks  of  despair,  and  habits  of  bondage  and  disease. 

And  thuft  we  are  forced  to  reco^i^e  fear  as  a  mental  blight, 
a  moral  mildew,  and  an  intellectual  poiiton. 
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FAITH   AND   FEAK  IN   TH£  D£VELOPM&?fT  OF  CRARACTCE 

liiajtuucb  as  faith  and  fear  determifie  the  chandfr  of  our 
mental  acUvilir  aiiU  the  product  of  our  min<)s,  they  powerfully 
influctECc  the  fdrmatiuii  oi  dianctvr.  Tcinjicramcm,  honcMy. 
mornlhy,  the  affection*,  and  the  cnlirc  conduct  arc  moulded 
accoriiing  Ai  faith  thought  or  fear  thought  is  iippi^rmosi  in 
tli(r  mmd :  e^peclatly  is  the  Tnfl^wTnc*^of  fear  in  character  forma- 
tion &hown  to  he  all-powerful  when  its  effects  upon  the  mind 
are  »liidicd  in  connccticn  with  m  effects  upon  the  body  The 
Lnf1ucnc<;  of  fear  on  the  body  will  fully  be  shown  Mibsequcnlly. 

The  child  who  is  trained  to  fear  his  parents,  to  fear  ghoits 
and  hobgoblins,  spooks  and  spirits,  to  fear  both  the  real  and 
fictitious  dangers  of  life,  and  later  to  Uvc  in  constant  and 
uiroaturat  fear  of  the  Supreme  Bcinff,  and  in  tl^  end  1u  fear 
an  eternal  hell  fire,  certainly  deserves  the  pity  of  all  thinking 
crcaturcfi,  A  lar^e  pcrcenta^^c  of  ifrown-np  pynple  live  tn 
corKtant  fcflr  of  something.  Fear  has  hfcorii^  a  well-nigh 
universal  mental  disease,  and  its  constant  eniertair*TOcnt  is 
bound  to  result  in  swingm^  the  diaracter  attributes  of  the 
people  from  the  beautiful,  noble*  and  happy  charnctcri^lics  of 
Il*e  faith  life,  over  into  the  di^tre,ssing  and  undesirable  quali' 
ficationft  found  under  the  fear  life.  (See  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  faith  life  and  the  frar  life  at  the  end  of  the  next 
chapter.) 

FArni     AND    PEA&    m     UBALTn     AND    DtSt^AgR 

\Vc  hare  now  come  to  the  place  in  our  ntudy  (or  the  practical 
application  of  faith  and  frar  as  they  influence  thr  mind  and 
the  body.  As  will  be  sbown  more  fully  later,  all  faith  ttioushti 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  disease  and  promote  hcahh;  all 
fear  thoughts  have  a  tendency  to  produce  disease  and  prevent 
health.  Accordingly,  any  and  all  influences  ivhicli  tend  to  de- 
stroy fear  end  generatt  faith  are,  tn  Ihc  last  analysts.  heaUk- 
f^r emoting  afjcnctej. 

Ai  all  timeit  and  iti  all  a^cs  the  human  race  hsK  ever  sought 
after  those  agencies,  influenccti.  tcacliings,  and  religiona  which 
had  power  to  generate  faith  and  banish  it^^r.  All  new  reli- 
gions have  been  invented  with  a  view  tn  producing  failh  within 
the  human  mind  and  destroying  fear  in  the  human  heail.     The 
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latter  ihcy  have  not  always  succetdcj  in  accomplishing:  towi; 
tbc  fortncr  Ihc)'  have  at  k'AM  coiUributcd  £onicthitig. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  15)  la  intended  graphically 
lo  illtiilratF  how  ihv  rE^ligioiis  b^liefft,  racial  prndices.  and 
popular  supcrMitions  of  both  ancicrt  and  modr^rn  timet  have 
operated  to  destroy  fear  and  generate  faitK,  We  dtHire  iti 
tliis  cfinncction  to  lay  emphasis  upon  this  important  truth: 
Any  and  all  procedures,  practices,  supcrstUions,  religious  tfe* 
Utfs,  or  sysUms  of  healing,  no  matter  how  nonsensuaX  or 
Vfhimsical,  if  they  succeed  in  generating  fatih  and  drsiroytng 
fear,  will,  dtrecily  and  indirectly,  tend  to  \mfrove  the  physical 
health  of  all  vtfhQ  arc  influenced  thereby.  !n  other  wordo,  there 
it  positive  curative  power  in  any  teaching,  belief,  or  nieata] 
Attitude  whirh  will  r;*!!***  the  individual  to  exercise  more  faith 
and  thus  in  some  measure  deliver  himself  from  the  mental 
l>ondage  and  thr^  moral  thraldom  of  the  fear  life.  And  fear, 
it  should  be  remcmbcrerl,  1%  the  handmaiden  of  disease,  the 
one  great  cense  of  those  mental  attitudes  and  bodily  states 
which  in  every  way  favor  distress  and  disease. 

The  practices  of  the  ancient  tribal  medidne-men  were  all 
de»i^cd  to  mystify  the  AufTcrcr.  to  attract  his  attention,  to 
inspire  his  faith,  to  create  confidence;  and  just  in  proportion 
fit  the  medicine-man  wat  ahlt  to  generate  faith  and  dtfStroy 
fear,  with  his  harmless  herbs  and  bis  innocent  incantations, 
he  was  able  to  help  his  patients  and  relieve  their  mental  tor- 
tures and  physical  suffcfings. 

The  idol  worship  of  the  heathen  and  the  relic  worship  of 
the  later  Chn&lians,  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  cure  of  many 
iuf1ercr«,  because  it  inspired  honest  souls  to  believe.  They 
were  nl>lc,  in  measure,  to  transUie  themselves  from  the  realm 
of  the  fear  life  into  that  of  the  faith  life,  and,  accordingly^ 
they  experienced  Improvement  in  their  physical  feelings,  and  in 
many  instance*  recovery  from  bodily  dUcnse- 

The  vrorlcing  of  charms  and  other  forms  of  Oriental  w>ph- 
istry,  undoubtedly  operated  akrng  these  same  lines.  The  sick 
and  suffering  v^ould  hang  something  about  their  necks,  pin 
thciT  faith  to  it,  and  begin  to  feci  better  right  away.  The 
author  well  remembers  wearing  a  little  bag  of  asafoctida  hung 
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around  hi«  iwck,  wh*n  a  child.  "  to  keep  dueax  away."  The 
practice  waft  common  at  that  lime. 

The  otd  teachings  of  dcmonclo^-  and  astrology  operated 
ilOBg  the  tAtnc  line.  The  sick  and  suffering:  were  led  to 
beUet't  that  doing  ccruin  things  on  certain  iUy»,  when  the 
Btais  were  in  c<:nain  poaitiona.  would  lead  1o  the  recovery  of 
health*  and  thvy  believed  it  wilh  lulKicii'nt  ardor  actually  to 
infliirnrc  the  mind  anil  hody,  an<l  in  many  cases  they  no  doubt 
did  obtain  »mc  relief  from  their  mental  anguish  or  physical 
tufTcrin^. 

The  pagan  superstitions  of  the  "  temple  sleep  *'  and  the  Girit- 
tian  nonsense  of  ehrinc  worship,  belong  to  the  same  cate* 
p>r>'.  The  e^TDest  and  iKnorant  devotees  of  these  ancient 
ittperstitions  were  helped  mentally  and  physically  to  just  the 
extent  that  their  dcvulion  was  able  to  di^pe1  fear  and  give 
birth  to  faith-  Fear  wa&  rcsponeiblc  for  much  of  tJtcir  suflfer- 
itifE  and  faith  brouftht  deliverance  therefrom. 

The  beating  of  Chinese  lonvtoms  or  laying  on  of  holy  hands 
Operate  to  inspire  faith  on  the  part  of  the  su^erers  and 
abolish  fear,  and,  to  just  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  do 
(bis,  tlicy  proved  of  value  in  aiding  recovery  from  mental 
luffering  and  bodily  disease. 

Tlie  ancient  practict^a  of  sacritices,  penance,  and  even  of 
praying,  all  opemted  in  accordance  with  this  same  ^eat  and 
univerNtl  law  of  mind  healing — Uie  exercise  of  f«itb  and  tbc 
suppression  of  fear. 

Likewlie,  when  we  eom«  to  consider  the  modern  methodft  of 
generating  faith  an<!  removing  fear^  we  are  able  to  discover 
only  a  difTereiice  in  technique.  Science  and  civilisation  have 
made  it  necessary  to  revise  and  rearrange  the  metbo<ls  whereby 
,  we  seek  to  repUce  mental  fear  with  moral  fatth.  Accordinfc'Vi 
^  nieimerism  and  hypnotism  have  come  largely  to  be  practised 
as  [Deans  of  relieving  sickness  and  lessering  safTering.  and  tt 
b  a  well-Iciiown  face  that  these  practices  are  valueless  if  the 
■uJTerer  doe»  not  have  faith:  in  faet.  they  are  (juitc  impossible 
to  tjse  unWt  those  whom  they  are  designed  to  beni*fit,  yield  im- 
plicit faith  and  trust  to  the  hypnotic  ciperator.  Thestr  modem 
practicea,    together    with    present-day    superstitions    such    as 
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mcniil  telepathy,  all  oper:itc  in  accordance  with  the  same  old . 
Iaw— ihc  crcalinn  of  faith  aivl  the  abolition  of   fear. 

Our  mocIcTn  methods  of  suggc&tivc  therapeutics  arc  but  a 
iiti1iKnli<rii  of  thh  same  law  of  mental  healing.  To  the  victim* 
of  fright.  Id  thofif*  Mvho  f^ar  thai  they  cATinot  gel  wcU,  to  tho^C 
who  worry  because  titcy  do  nf>t  get  well,  to  those  who  arc 
sure  they  never  can  get  well,  h  is  quietly  sugfferted  that  they 
are  getting  well,  and  it  inakes  no  matter  whether  the  suggestion 
in  true  or  false,  it  is  of  no  difference  whether  it  comes  from 
the  patient's  own  mind,  or  from  the  mind  of  a  friend  or  from 
hti(  physirian,  as  the  new  ideas  of  faith  are  allowed  to  displace 
those  of  fenr,  the  iiidividii;!]  begins  to  experience  certain 
bcnc^cial  results  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement  and  phys- 
ical recovery. 

And  to  we  come  to  faith  healing  —  layii^g  a*tde  the  difi- 
cussion  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the  operation  of  so- 
called  tniracles.  or  the  miraculous  acts  of  olden  times — con- 
siitcrinf;  faith  healing  merely  a  restoration  of  health  as 
the  result  of  the  bcneticcnt  acticm  of  faith  cm  the  mind,  as  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  faith  upon  the  body,  and  finally  as  th« 
result  of  iU  banishment  of  the  disease-producing  fear  thoughts 
which  preceded  it.  Tliere  can  be  no  *iueMion  thut  faith  is 
able  to  cure  many  diseases,  to  influence  the  body  farorably  ir* 
it«  slrugi^les  with  alBietion:  whil«  it  is  of  undoubted  valti^  u 
an  aid  in  the  treatment  of,  and  the  rccoveiy  from,  all  diseases 
—  even  those  organic  and  chronic  diseases  which  it  csumot 
directly  cure,  and  for  which  fear  thought  was  not  wholly  re- 
sponsible-* 

Clairvoyance  and  magnetic  healing  have  b?cn  operated  in 
reeent  times  for  the  reiuoval  of  mentil  distress,  fear,  and 
physical  suffering,  In  harmony  with  these  same  prlnctplcs. 
Even  phrenology  belongs  more  or  less  to  this  cat^ory.    Ucn 

'The  author  deBtres  disuncily  to  emplusiie  thai  the  "faith" 
herewith  discussed,  is  psychologic  f:iiih,  and  not  theologic  or  Quu* 
tian  foilb  —  it  is  the  stale  of  mcirial  hope  and  confidence  common 
to  all  mankrtid,  and  not  rhat  sublime  and  iiif>em.iiiiral  faith  which 
t^  the  exclusive  posKeiAion  of  the  samti  —  of  thcK  who  Have,  tn 
accordance  with  the  Master's  words,  been  "bora  sgain.  ** 
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and  women  liavt  been  told  that  tuch  and  sudi  things  would 
happ«fi :  that  thus  and  so  they  would  come  to  pis5-  Tlicy 
had  faiili  in  Ihc  clairvoyani.  in  the  phrenologist,  ot  in  the 
magnetic  hf^Icr;  And  a$  faith  or  fear  was  itrcnglhcncd  by  thc«c 
interviews,  health  or  disease,  happiness  or  distress,  waa  pro- 
moted in  ih^  ]>Atimi's  exp^nVncc- 

Giris-lian  Science  has  accompUshed  it*  wonderful  wmrk 
alonK  the  Imes  of  thia  wme  law  of  mental  healing.  This 
modem  cult  \%  so  typical  of  how  all  ancirrl  healing  delusions 
and  modem  health  deceptions  have  operated  upon  the  human 
mind,  it  will  frc  Mibscqnently  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  later 
chapter,  after  we  liavc  completed  onr  consideration  of  tile 
inllncnecs  of  faiih  and  fear  upon  butli  mind  and  body^  Spir- 
TttiaJisDi  &nd  other  ^iritialic  phenomena  are  a]»o  to  be  ex* 
plained  by  thii  itame  univerval  law  of  mind  healing,  so  far  as 
rcffarrlK  their  effect*  and  mfliirnce  npon  the  physical  functionft 
of  the  body. 

And  so  patent  medidnes.  placebos,  and  quack  doctors  liavc 
Ulgcly  cured  ihcir  patients  because  of  the  confidence  they 
inspired,  the  faJrh  they  generated,  the  assurance  they  gave, 
their  slowing  promises,  and  their  unqualified  guar;inlcc  to  cure. 
The  sufferer  who  has  swallowed  a  dose  of  patent  medictntt 
aflcr  having  rcid  a  nc^jrc  of  flowing  tcsLimonials  (thcfr 
fraudulent  and  lying  character  in  no  way  irttcrferes  with  their 
power  in  thit  ease)  t^egint  immediately  to  feel  better,  not  only 
because  of  the  alcohol  or  ofhrr  itimiihntt  contained  in  the 
medicine  which  was  swallowed,  bat  also  because  the  patient 
has,  for  once,  become  po»J(es»ed  with  the  idea  thai  he  is  going 
to  gtt  wctL  He  ha*  faith  in  the  newly  discovered  medicine. 
It  cured  other  people  —  he  believes  it  will  ctirc  him ;  and  to  ju&t 
the  extent  that  fear  moves  out  and  faith  takes  possession  of 
his  mind,  be  begins  actually  to  get  better,  the  physical  fiinc- 
tiona  of  the  body  t^kc  on  a  more  nAtural^  normal,  and  healthy 
movement- 
Did  not  the  quack  doctor,  in  his  newspaper  advertisements, 
claim  to  pORsrsn  extraordinary  and  tmusuAl  skill  ?  Whereas 
the  regular  doctor  had  not  arrived  at  a  positive  diat*nosis  and 
would  mjt  even  proniisc  definite  improvement,  did  not  the  quac^ 
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f^l  tti«  pob«,  look  ni  tlir  tonfttif,  and  m«tftm]y  make  ft  pou- 
live  iltagniuiii  ?  DM  tir  not  jffuannlrc  to  cure-  ihc  disease  iH 
»x  w(rk»  ?  The  po«itis-«  manner,  t^  absoluic  assursnce.  the 
Appiirmi  TDAfiery  and  complete  understandtng  oi  iJte  case  mvi* 
ifcUcd  by  the  quacks  inspired  faith  on  the  part  of  the  5Ul¥erer. 
Fear  bepns  to  flee.  Tlie  patient  bccocnet  poueued  with  iht 
idea  Ibat  be  It  going  to  get  vrcll,  that  the  <iuack  can  cure  him, 
and  this  very  fact  explains  why  the  inefficient,  ignorant,  and 
imMrrupubuB  «]UaUl,  by  nican»  of  his  comntonptacc  medicine*, 
i>  ible  1o  cure  many  patients  who  have  found  no  relief  at  the 
haniU  of  the  movt  consctetituHUt  ikil{«l.  and  learned  pract)- 
fionert.  The  regular  practitioner  was  rofl  crmversant  with  the 
practice  of  ntggenive  therapetttic^  He  did  not  know  how 
honevtty  and  acientilicalty  lo  generate  faith  and  dcatfoy  fear 
In  the  mind  of  hi*  patient,  and  this  the  quack  doctor  uncon- 
Rcioutly  did  by  the  very  methodji  an!  deceptiom  of  hia  igno- 
rance and  quackery;  and  #o  himdreds  of  sufferers  have  betn 
relieved  t>y  the  adminUtration  of  placebo*  —  sugar  pills  and 
bread  pellet s^ 

And  »o  the  fetishes  of  the  igiK>rant  heathen,  and  the  duras 
and  "ludcy"  objeeis  of  the  civiliied  nationf,  all  influence  the 
minds  of  tlwMe  nrhn  believe  in  ihem,  by  their  ponrer  to  tnerrAae 
faiih  or  decrease  fear  Some  heathen  Iri1»es  are  Ittertlly 
fcush-riddcn  —  they  are  unible  to  work,  cat,  or  sleep,  cxccft 
under  ibe  protection  of  their  favorite  lettih. 
stJHHAav  or  THE  ciiarrta 

I,  The  term  fear  is  made  to  include  pessiminn,  disulisfac- 
tlon,  grief,  anxiety,  despondency,  lutrtd,  worry,  moroscncaSf 
anger,  and  vacillaOon-  while  faith  represents  l-ie  stale  of  Opd- 
Riiim,  satisfaction.  Iiappines*,  confidence^  asMirancc,  hopcfulncsi^ 
cheerfulness,  eoctnge.  and  determtnaiton. 

2-  Faith  b  eisential  to  healthy  mental  aeticn.  Fear  demor- 
■litcs  the  intellect.  Every  bodily  sensation  is  capable  of  besnff 
perrerted  and  distorted  by  fear. 

3,  Fear  intemifies  pain,  misinterpfrts  sensation,  exaggerate* 
afanortnal  feelings,  and  gives  rise  to  false  idcss  regarding  ih« 
bodily  state, 

4  Faith  favors  the  normal  working  of  tlie  nervous  niechan* 
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ism.  while  (car  may  give  augm  10  false  gcnsationB.  fraudulent 
feelings.  an<!  bogus  imprcssioni. 

5,  Fear  Jc.stroys  the  iKjwer  of  the  mtml  to  reflect.  It  pre- 
<luposes  lo  panicky  and  premature  metitil  action.  It  produces 
mental  dy^pcp^ia. 

&  Failh  »lcAdkft  the  inkagmatiuii.  Fear  demoralueA  the 
inuk^n&tion  and  deranges  the  whoTe  process  of  mental  digcJ- 
tion.  Eveii  tlie  power  of  memory  i%  leisened  by  chronic  fear 
or  worry. 

7.  Fear  interferes  with  the  normal  and  healthy  association 
of  ideas  —  it  relatively  paralyzes  the  higher  mental  powers  of 
judgment  and  reason. 

8.  Fear  is  a  mental  blight,  a  morit  mildew,  am!  an  iniel- 
leetual  poiKni.  It  warps  the  temperament  and  stunts  the 
character. 

9.  In  b*>th  the  child  and  the  adult,  fear  — it  matlcTS  not  how 
generated  —  unfailingly  makcft  for  disease  and  distress;  white 
faith  ts  health'gcnerating. 

10.  Any  pr:ictice,  religion,  beltef,  or  other  system  of  healing, 
no  matter  how  false  or  foolish.  If  it  is  aMe  to  destroy  fear  and 
give  origin  to  faith,  will  prove  itself  able  to  cure  disease  and 
heal  the  sick  in  suRicient  numbers  to  establish  its  claims  as 
a  Dcw  religion  —  perhaps  as  the  only  genuine  belief. 

11.  The  Indian  medicine-man,  the  idol -worshippers,  the  relic 
devotees,  the  charm- wearers,  and  a  score  of  tither  healers  and 
practices  have  all  been  able  to  eure  ditca^c  because  ihey  in-* 
spired  faith  on  the  part  of  the  health  seeker.  Faith  makes 
fo*  health,  no  mitter  hy  what  name  it  is  called, 

13.  Clairvoyance,  magnetic  healing.  Christian  Science,  quack- 
ery, and  other  psychic  and  mental  methods  of  healing,  al! 
utilize  the  same  universal  law  of  mental  healing  —  mental 
rest,  the  gencratiojj  of  faith,  and  the  destruction  of  doubts 
and  lean. 


CHAPTER  X 

FAITH  THE  MASTER  KEY  TO   MENTAL   MEDICINE 

The  law  of  mental  hcaunc— Sumhaby  of  tbe  eleuekts, 
qijalities,  and  factob5  eyterihg  into  the  h&aifinc  op  tbe 
t£rus  "  faith  "  and  "  peak  "  as  used  in  this  text. 

AND  SO  it  wMitd  appfcr  thai  any  practice,  pracedure,  be- 
lief, tn^dicitif,  adt.  Of  im  vshkk  is  able  to  gtntraU  foilh 
end  dmri>y  feat,  posstrsse^  d^finiit  curative  ptfwers  in  the  trect- 
merit  of  mental  and  physical  disease.  Tbe  fact  Ihai  Uie  sick 
and  the  »ul7«ring  recover  under  aiicli  treaimcni  in  no  way 
prove*  that  the  rcligiOTi,  elhics,  or  oth«r  ideas  or  ideaU  of  those 
who  treat  them  are  either  right  or  wrong.  A  widted  chemist 
can  produce  water  hy  adding  two  ntoms  of  hydrogen  to  one 
MOeh  of  oxy^ttt  just  «s  »urcLy  and  unfaiUngly  a»  can  the 
tnost  devout  and  prayerful,  church-going,  Christian  cheraiM. 
It  11  not  a  matter  of  religion,  characier,  or  divinily :  tt  1%  aimply 
a  proposition  in  chemistry:  and  the  laws  of  chemiKitry.  like 
those  of  gravitation,  operate  with  unerring  accuracy  in  the 
hands  of  ilic  good,  the  bad,  or  the  indilTcrent. 

And  ao  the  law  of  menial  healing  —  faith  h  a  health-pro* 
ducer;  fear  is  a  disease- ptodueer  —  operates  when  il  is  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  utilized  hy  any  and  all  personi,  at 
any  and  all  times,  and  in  any  and  all  pUces.  If  John  Alex- 
ander Dowic  prayed  for  you  and  you  got  well,  your  recovery 
in  no  wi«e  contlitnle«  ei/idenee  that  Dowlc  wat  a  better  mao 
than  the  minister  who  prayed  for  ytwi  hefore,  when  you  did 
not  get  well.  It  simply  meant  that  Dowic's  means  and  meth- 
ods—  his  dress  and  personal  appearance,  what  you  had  heard 
about  him,  and  what  he  said  to  you  —  resulted  in  making  sudi 
a  mental  impression  upon  you  that  faith  came  into  its  own^ 
took  possession  of  your  mind,  routed  fear,  and  banished  doubt 
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Y^u  ikrftv  your  vh<ft^  mind  into  the  one  ^rand  fOHcUtion 
thtU  you  Wfre  ^j^^ittp  to  he  he<tUd.  and  many  who  <lid  this  were 
apparently  healed,  and,  not  undtrstandinf:  the  bw5  of  miofl  and 
matter  un«^cflying  their  healing,  they  immediately  ejppotised  the 
IMculiar  cause  of  the  healer,  adoptc-j  his  l>elicr$  as  their  be- 
liefs, his  reli^on  as  their  religion,  and  his  way  of  hving  as 
ibcir  way  of  living;  and  in  tliis  way  vast  cliurchcs,  cults,  and 
Isms  have  been  built  up  in  both  ancient  and  tnudcrn  timea. 
Ftactically  every  new  cult  in  recent  years  has  begun  it^t  career 
by   claims  and   attempts  to  heal   diseast-  and  relieve  suffering. 

The  aam^  pallent  who  u-af^  ilui&  apparently  healed  by  re- 
peatni£  a  form  of  prayer  —  nominal  praying  *-  would  have 
been  healed  by  any  other  method,  aRcncy.  procedure,  or  prac- 
tice, which  would  have  gmcTalcd  an  equivalent  amount  of 
faith.  Mad  that  trans^ccndcnl  psychic  faith  which  possessed 
bb  soul  at  the  moment  of  healing  been  generated  by  hypnotism, 
spiritualism,  patent  medicines,  or  by  a  visit  to  a  holy  shrine, 
be  would  have  gotten  well  just  a»  truly  and  just  a»  c|uickly. 

And  so  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  healing  of  di:icaKc  by 
meant  of  faith^  or  by  fto-ealled  prayer  or  by  any  other  method, 
in  nf>  wiw  prnvee  Ihst  thr  healer  is  a  special  agent  of  God, 
that  hi^  relifrion  i^  the  one  true  belief,  or  that  hi^  ethical 
teachings  arc  right.  Fear,  then,  \%  seen  to  be  one  great  barrier 
to  the  recovery  from  sickness  and  the  healing  of  di^a«& 
faith  becomes  the  master  key  which  unlocks  many  an  ancient 
mtdieoi  mystery  and  explains  many  apparent  modem  miracles. 
Faith  is  the  great  key  of  mental  healing.  Wcnial  rest  is  the 
kcyaitonc  of  the  arch  of  health. 

A     SUUMAKY    op    THE     Et-EMB^TS,     QuALITlK^,    AND     FACTCnU 
£KT£Rir(C    INTO    THI    MeaUING   OP    THE    TkUMS    *'  FaITH  " 

AMi>  "Fear"  as  Used  in  this  Text 


TBI    FAltn    LITE 

t.  Optimiim:  Sinirufn^nes^ 
Cbecrfttlnesv  Hopeful  dis- 
position.  Light  heartedn ess. 
Belief  that  "ill  thingi  work 
logciliCT  for  good." 


THR  FEAk    UFE 

t.  PessimisTHr  HoprlctsneftiL 
Dejection,  Gloomy  and  de- 
spondent outlook.  Magnifi- 
cation  of  e^'il    and    sorrow. 

Looking  on  the  dark  sidCn 
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TUK  rATtii  un 
Rraijputioa       Coolorttbk- 

licity.     Btcwcdnoi,      £j^JQj< 
mttit     Smiting   Uur 
4_  Con£Srtu€r      F^ith.      Dcvp- 
rrxitcd       bclic£       Ftmuioi, 

3^  Asfurancf.  BoMcicm.  MjUt- 
iR£  a  dccUTatiAQ  lo  OtlMClt' 
CcviVKtiOR.,  rrccckm  froni 
dodbt  Lookiag  on  tbe 
bright  side. 

Ck  rnoi/ti/iM-j/.    loiptidi   coai* 

inalunt  op  ene'«  mmd.    Pdt- 

dng  the  nriod  at  rest. 
7.  Hcptlmlnets:       ExpcctBtm. 

CcnAdoKtf     in    ibc     futnrc. 

Cood'hiiiaor,   Sdf-confiikncf_ 

BffCbt-fuMlnnL       Chc«Tftil 

dilpoabica, 
&  C/rfdiufy;     Poidtivcncff 

^u  rental         Indiipuubilit). 

Solklityv  litdepcQdcticC'  Un- 
q  ocftioniblefieu^ 
9,  L<fVt:  EmotioiL  &«timcnL 
Kiiid'hcartcdnci«,  Sympathy. 
Affection.  DcvoiioiL  At- 
iMfamcnL  r<M<liKM.  Admi- 
rmlton.  A'lontinn.  Brotherli- 
llffl,  FHIow-fcdiss- 
10.  Chftfl^lnfsx:  Animaiiofi 
Gcod  iparitv  Jnytulncti. 
Minhfulirni.  Gladncfs.  Vi- 
vftcity.  BuoysfKy^  E 1 4  >- 
ipjiidcdiwit^  Tni«iful7]«u. 
Comfon   Perfect  tuppineM. 


m  nAR  Lin 

e^eSL   Tfinnhim     FmCul- 

^  C«n#f :  Sottow.  So^KM. 
i{cul-«kkac»s.  **  Brolwn- 
bc^Ttrf."    DrOApi?^    iptritf. 

4-  Alarm:  Musrvn^.  FHicbt 
Terror  DicmL  CoQMerna- 
tka.  loMciuity.  Afprtbcn- 
doB.    Fwic 

5.  Timidity,  Dwnaxedncu 

DiAdrncv    F>>n|4hMn*<ln««(. 

Throbbuif  beirt.    F«v   aod 
tranUHifr 

&  w4uirry;      C^re.      Dodkltd-  t 
n««4.    Soticitudf.    Foftboding. 
Perplexity^  WatcfcfnlncM^ 

Disioietttdf:   Sxi^pcnte,  | 

7,  Dfs^ndt^cy:   HopcWsMfts. 
DisooungectkcQl-         Dcspiir    ' 
Down-hcartcdatti^        McUn- 
choly.        ChkonL         $acfr>e«i^    \ 
•■TheblBC*,"  I 

&  Smtpicioti:    MitfratL   Conjec- 
ttiTCL    Joiodsy.    Unctminty.  J 
DnbiiHisiie*^     QiienJowtle- 1 
neu.   lUuuttop.   Sccpttdm.  ' 
Ignonnce.    VapMnftt^ 

0,  Hatrtd:  Andpathy,  Aver- 
sion. Abhorrence.  Dnestt- 
tioa  Hoittlitj.  AnioMsity. 
Bfttcntctt.  Mtlicr.  Gradgc. 
Cont<«npCiio«ifn«s«.  Luck  «f 
fympathy.  "  Bad  blood.* 
la  Worry:  Dirquiciudc.  Bad 
S|eritL  HcivincM.  Trouble 
Perplexity,  Tttrmoil.  Htfa&t- 
mcnt.  Irriuiiofi'  Vexation^ 
Annoyance  HypodMmdri^ 
D^fe^ion-   Melancholy. 
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mE  VArm  utg 

St.  Coungt:  Bravery.  Powrr  to 
Cftce  difBcuitics  without  de- 
prc»iort  of  spirits.  Valor,  In- 
trepidity. Resolution.  I'orti- 
tu<k.  FinnntM.  HcarUsMkcui, 
Spufik,  "  Bearding  tW  tion 
in  hii  den,"  "Taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns." 

IX  PaHtnce:  EndurancCn  Sub- 
miuioiL  CaliiuKM.  Korbcar^ 
vice.  PcTKvcnnce  Rcsien^- 
UOfu  CompoLure.  Inesrfita- 
btlity.  S«r<nity.  Tranquillity. 
Coo[n«s3.  Impcrturbabiiity, 
Reprctsion  of  fettling. 

13.  £MikttJiaiw:  Exliiluauoa 
Ardent  xcjlL  Sunnincfla.  ZcaI- 
omnetft-  H»rtinciv  Jubl- 
bncc.  Brighlncsi,  JoyouS' 
ncs^  Good'lLumcr  High 
ipiritft.    Itnlii/cmngtliespiinti 

14.  Ctmi^fHtiOMftttss:  Scrupu- 
lomneui.  Duteouktiesi.  Al- 
kfiaiitc.  MouTity,  Con- 
atancy.  Fidelity.  Honesty 
IiKorruptibilJry  Jufiice.  Loy- 
aJiy.  Principk-  P»rily.  Rfcli< 
l«de.   Troth-  VtracJty-  "  Be- 

ins  ttLic  to  onc^B  colors/' 
IS  Dfi/rmination:  Dcd&ion.  The 
Ability  to  make  up  one's  mmd, 
Ftnnnets-     Pluckiness.     Te- 

tttiCHy,  SiCAdlnos.  Fixedness 
Immot  a  bigness.     Sflf'^ontr^l. 

Sdf- reliance.  Strong- mi nded- 
IKU.  Will-power.  Re^dines^ 
to  "go  tbrcush  fire  &nd 
VBEcr."  Moral  coungc. 
Scardmcst, 


n»  FCAft  Lirs 

1 1.  C*Tic«r*fiV*."  Pusnianimity. 
Unwil]in£[iess  to  ffltc  diffi- 
culties Irresobiion.  Spiril- 
Ic4£Ttefa^  EtTcininjicy.  Sktt- 
lUhness-  Sufinesi.  Losing 
one's  nerve,  "  Showing  ihe 
white  fi^athtr."  Chicken* 
bcattedntss, 

12.  Angrr:  Revenge  fulness.  In- 
dignation. Resentment. 
WraililuliicM.  Fury.  E^gc, 
Tfe,       Fttrceiie**.       Rxasperii- 

tion.  Fieriness,  lTri(:Lb]hl>-. 
Vehemence.  Frenzy.  Rani. 
Bocnbafi^    Impulflvcncis, 

13.  Morascntu:  SuHcnneas. 
CrabbcdncaA.  Dumpi»hne»9. 
Peevt&hnrift,  Crossnect.  Sour- 
nesa.  Sii  rl  incsv  Snl  kincsj. 
Can  t  a  nk  e  ro  aan  e  a.  G1  uni  n  tr&^ 
Bad  temper.  Rcatles^ness.  lU- 
huniuT. 

J4,  Rnnorif:  Anguish.  Regret. 
Dishonor.  Disgrace.  Crook- 
cdne»^.  Penitence.  Sinful- 
ness- Sorrow.  Setf-uctuw- 
tion.  SeU- reproach.  Sell- 
condeEnn^itJon.  BctrA/-t1  of 
trn&t.       A       biirdenefl       mind. 

Pangs  of  conscience. 
15-  Vixcilhtion:  Changeablencsx. 
Fluctuation  of  mind.  Un* 
sieadfncKs  of  charaoer, 
FickUiicfi*,  Wavrringnesf. 
Hoiilflncy.     Tlalf-hrariedncii. 

Inconstancy.  Indecision, 

"  Blowing  hot  and  cold.* 
Douhlp-mindedness.  DubJ- 
lancy.     Mulabiliiy. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HOW  THE  EMOTIONS  AFFECT  THE  HEART 

Tn  tncAkr's  ctvsscctii. —  Tnc  caiimac  RUvrnki.^^Tni  nXAn- 
lATs. —  The  ntj^wT^s  »cst. —  NtmiTioN  or  Titv  hkjiit. —  Tns 

CAUHAC    ESI>L'a.^^■Ct — The    CAR&iAC    SOVE    CE.VTBI5- — Til£ 

aiAays  twoTiosAL  sE^poy:&E. — The  caidiac  psychic  «- 

SPOMSIL — SeN5AT11>NS  UriLkltED  TO  Tilt  IICABT. —  COitTJkMA- 
TITI  5VHUAJCV  or  TIIC  ErFCCTS  OF  rAlTII  AND  FKAl  OSff  Tilt 
UKAIT  ACnOX. 

THE  ftwly  of  pr«c«<ding  chaf>i«rfi  will  ctiifie*  to  sJuw  the 
ircmciKWK  infltirnce  ex^^rr^  bjr  the  rmofional  state*  of 
filth  ind  far  upon  both  mind  ind  body.  Careful  considera* 
txn  bas  been  i:>ren  to  tbe  psyihcto^^  of  faith  and  fear,  and  it  is 
now  in  order  to  comickr  more  m  detail  tbc  physiology  of  faith 
and  fear. 

For  ttasTf  jrcars  the  authof  his  painst^ingly  collected  hun- 
drrds  of  diuhentk  e^tpcnmenis  ifid  careful  observations  respect- 
ing the  mn^iciice  of  Ihc  tniiid  uptm  the  body.  Many  of  tliesc 
expertnMnta  and  obtemationv  he  lun  verified  in  his  own  dinic 
and  laboratoryp  while  other  and  original  tiMjuirifs  have  been 
earned  rnrward  for  the  pnrpfw*  of  aeeuralely  deiermiiting  the 
exact  ran^  of  the  influence  of  the  diversified  mental  state*  upon 
definite  bodily  funciiom, 

\MiiIe  it  wOQid  be  oui  of  place  m  a  pofular  work  of  this  sort 
Co  undertake  to  present  detailed  laboratory  experiments,  or  to 
o^r  teclmica]  evidence  of  chnical  observations  touching  these 
matter*;  we  will,  pcvenhcless,  present  a  full  and  complete  out- 
line of  the  faa»  touching  every  phase  of  ihc  subject  of  mind  as 
relfttcd  to  matter,  as  dclertnincd  by  phyiiological  and  psycho* 
topcal  experiments  and  oHicrv^tionsv 

And  ao,  while  avttiding  the  d1^t3iU  and  techniealitin  of  our 
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mMy  m  dccwae  ifcc    iliLM^iti  of   ilic  Wftfis   irri—     Fctr 

Joy  alsaT*  iocT^aacs  the  ttreo^  of  the  b«*ci  3cl»«,  wUe 
■error  aercr  bib  ffRady  to  depress  Ife  hcKt.  iter  4  tvT7  brief 
tekt^  fcriod  id  txdui^  tad  npU  ftctisa. 

We  were  ooee  fnMwsifd  to  the  bn^ode  of  a  (ftticnt  »h»c 
fccui  aOBoa  «ss  jtooit  sispaidKd  is  tfe  rcsah  if  a  Mftafd 

Tte  fiolse  «ii  Ml  pcntfCMe  iilhe  wrat  8b4  ifas 
iMd  an  tat  z^Tw  vp  tbc  ana**-    Wb^r  Ibc  MoitfHn 
r<cid7  to  iojcct  nk  iJatbQ  aoA  utainiBlcr  niiir— din, 
wr  tpoJcc  to  t&c  psDcm  itt  vvry  poakit<  «i4  BMMfay  tfrm,  bi 
Mswv  ti  bo- ^itfboQ  IS  to  «lMih(v  «r  nst  tht  w  4r^  Md 
r— il^tfi  VMlaiKly— Wfsrs  i  m^  laihiwl  *^ 
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had  been  done  for  her.  she  beg?tn  to  rally:  the  hcnrt  be^&n  to 
beut  with  increased  vigor,  in  Ic^s  than  one  minute  the  puhe 
could  t>c  distiiKtly  Ml  ai  ilic  wrlsl,  and  in  but  a  few  minutes 
*JkC  had  almoit  coniplctdy  rallied  from  a  ihrcalt^iicd  collapscn 
Thi»  WJL*  very  evidently  a  catc  of  hcacl^rilly  in  rciponsc  to  cer^ 
taiQ  siittHilt  and  ntrvoitA  rnrrfy,  originatrd  and  directed  fay 
Ihal  poteiit  and  powefful  menial  force^  faith.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  mJKht  have  been  Ihc  omcomc  of  such  a  case 
liad  the  pneM  been  called,  the  candles  Hghtcd,  and  tlie  last 
rite*  pcrfonned. 

TJIS  CAU>IAC  nUVTHII 

The  mental  Etatcft  of  faith  and  assurance  favor  nsnirat  le^- 
larity  of  the  heart  aeticin,  thus  enabling  the  heart  muscle  1o  do 
the  ^calcttt  amount  of  work  with  die  least  expenditure  of  vital 
energy.  Fear  and  anxiety  ujtually  produce  more  or  less  irreg- 
ularity of  the  hrArt';t  arlinn.  while  ariite  fright  and  unuMul 
aiiprehension  may  result  in  producing  actual  palpitation  of  the 
heart  The  normal,  natural,  galloping  rh>thm  of  the  heart's 
action  is  more  or  less  destroyed  by  every  form  of  fear  and 
worry. 

It  \s  doubtful  if  there  are  to  be  found  many  cases  of  inter* 
oiattent  pulie  which  are  not  largely  or  wholly  due  to  some  form 
of  mental  di^lurhaiKe  —  >vorry,  &hock.  fi^ar.  or  sorrow. 

The  mind  undoubtedly  influences  the  rhylhra  of  the  liciirt  tiy 
itt  indirect  power  u(>on  the  cardiac  centres  of  the  iiympathetie 
fyitem.  The  instances  of  completf  he:irt  failure  from  mental 
shock  must  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  centresL 

THE  HKAKT  RATE 

In  every  way.  faith  ami  trust  favor  the  normal  rate  of  the 
hearths  action.  They  prevent  unduly  rapid  sctivtty  of  the  heart 
muscle,  and  thus  postponi^  the  evil  day  of  partial  or  complete 
heart  faJlore.  Menial  rest  not  only  favors  a  rhythmic  action  of 
the  heart,  but  aUo  favors  a  more  natural  rale  of  hcart^beat; 
that  i»,  the  contented  mind  aI1ow>  the  heart  to  bcAt  just  the 
rii^ht  number  of  times  per  minute.  Fear  usually  increases  the 
heart  action  —  greaily  increa^ies  the  number  of  heart-hrata  prf 
minute.  Tins  abnormal  ^ictivity  leadi  to  early  breaking  down 
of  tlie  heart's  atren|E:th  and  to  preoiature  heart  failure^ 
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Manjr  years  ago  attecitioii  was  called  to  the  fact  that  anxic 
an<!  npprchtnaion  contTibutcd  much  to  the  causation  and  af  ^n* 
vation  of  Grave*'*  <li*caswH  or  exophtlialniic  goilrc.  The  author 
rcccnily  had  a  case  of  this  sort  of  goitre  under  ireaimcnt,  mnd 
careful  observation  »howvd  imqucstionably  ihai  iNc  mental 
Males  of  faith  and  fc&r  cxcrteU  a  tremendous  iniluence  eithc^^ 
to  improve  or  to  inlonaify  the  general  nervous  syiflptoms  of  tlH|^| 
diif^atp.  pHpecially  the  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  ht^art-beat.  In 
the  Irealtnent  of  all  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  kq  thai  the  miml  is  put  to  tcbX  and  6l]cd  with 
hopeful  and  pleasant  tlioughts.  and  that  the  bowels  move  rcg-t 
ularly  and  freely. 

The  minil  i*  able  to  influence  the  heart  rate  —  catisinn;  it 
beat  rapi<lly  under  the  inlluence  of  fear  —  by  central  impuh 
goinic  to  the  heart  over  the  accelerator  nerve;  while  f«ith  op- 
erate? by  vtay  of  the  inhibitory  nerve,  holding  the  heart  neiion 
down  with  a  tirm  and  *Licady  hand,  thuti  ennblin^  the  body  lo 
derive  the  greatcM  po«tble  hrnefit   from  the  leaw  possible  tl 
ertion  and  work  on  the  pari  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
THR  heart's  rest 

The  heart  i*  a  muscular  orjjan.  Like-  all  other  muscles  tt 
must  have  periods  of  re»t  betwf-en  its  periods  of  work,  in  order 
to  recuperate  its  energy  and  rebuild  its  broken*dowii  struc- 
tures. The  heart  Tnu*clc  secure*  this  penod  of  rest  during 
nhal  ih  known  as  ils  ^'diAStolic  pause"  —  the  momciitAry  rest 
between  the  heartbeats. 

The  mental  tiatv  excrtc  considerable  influence  upon  tha 
heart'c  strength  by  determininE  the  Irnglh  of  this  pause  be- 
tween the  heart-bcals.  Faith  exerts  a  favorable  infiuenco  upon 
Ihe  heart  rate  and  Thythm  by  encouraging  a  natural  and  ade- 
quate rest  between  beats,  (hua  enabling;  the  heart  to  keep  up  its 
normal  energy,  and.  In  case  of  the  weak  heart,  actually  to  gain 
in  strens:th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fearful  and  distrustful 
state  of  mind  produce^  Irrc^lariiy  of  rhythm  and  abnormal 
lapidity  of  the  heart  action,  and  so  ^eatly  nhoitcns  the  lime  of 
the  hcftrt  rest ;  the  ditkctolic  pome  la  inadequate :  the  licart  faib 
to  get  its  proper  re&t  between  beaia. 

We  frequently  have  seen  ca»es  where  the  lieart  was  rapid 
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fitting  from  overwork  intl  ovcrMimulation  by  llie  io-called 
hcan  tonics,  which  would  show  marvellous  improvement  In 
atrcngili  Zi  a  result  of  placing  an  tec  bag  diicclly  ovtr  the  hc^rt 
for  fifteen  tninutcti  cvtry  hour,  coupled  with  rubbing  the  body 
to  incnasc  the  tkin  circulation.  This  marked  improvement  in 
heart  artion  i\  no  ilonbt  UrgcTy  dne  to  the  slowing  down  nf  the 
cardiac  activity,  thus  allowine  the  heart  muscle  more  lime  for 
rest  between  beats;  and  since  ii  has  been  shown  that  faith  and 
hope  actually  slow  down  and  sicady  the  hearl  action,  is  it  not 
entirely  consistent  to  recognize  the  immense  valu*  ol  these  nat- 
ural and  healthy  mental  states  in  the  important  work  of  secur- 
injE  proper  heatt  Test;  :inU  as  adequate 'heart  rt'M  prommc* 
cardiac  ttutrilion  and  recuperation,  it  is  evident  that  faith  i^ 
mdtredly  a  coutrib^itor  to  heart  strength. 

NUTBITIOK    op   THE    HRADT 

Tfce  nutriliAn  of  the  heart  is  favored  hy  a  peaceful  and  se- 
rene state  of  mind,  while  the  op|X)sit<:  mental  states  of  tinrest 
and  dissatisfaction,  by  their  power  to  diittirb  the  heart's  regu- 
larity and  decrease  it*  periods  of  rest,  greatly  interfere  with 
the  nutrition  of  this  important  vital  organ,  Cardiac  nutrition 
is  invariably  lessened  by  overwork  and  too  little  re«i  on  the 
part  of  the  heart  muscle. 

There  iv  Itttlc  duubt  that  certain  catc»  of  anicina  pectoris,  that 
diacue  of  inde&cril>able.  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  —  at 
1ea«t  the  Bo-'cal1<^d  p&eiido  Angina  ^  arc  indirectly  cau9ed  by  poor 
nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle :  and  we  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  recogniie  the  important  role  played  by  tlie  mental  state  and 
the  nervous  system  as  factors  in  overwoikinjE  the  heart  and 
tnterfering  with  its  natural  and  nonnal  nutrition.  A  lar(;c 
number  of  experienced  physicians  believe  that  emotional  excite* 
mcnl  and  mental  anxiety  ligurc  vcrj'  largely  in  ihe  production  of 
angina  prctori?^.  A  vast  number  of  other  and  less  serious  paln« 
in  the  regioti  of  the  heart  arc  largely  the  rcauU  Qi  nicnuL  influ- 
ences plus  indigestion  and  gas  on  the  stomach. 

TBG  CABt^IAC  K^fOtaAKCE 

Faith  actually  increases  the  endurance  of  the  heart  under 
stress  and  strain.  Determination  and  courage  arc  even  able  to 
pofctpODc  heart  failure  when  the  patient  is  at  the  very  point  of 
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death.    It  h  not  an  iincOTninon  occurrence  to  find  an  a^wl 
failjer  or  mother  rapidly  linking  into  the  grave,  who,  by  sheer 
deicrmtnation   and   wilE-powcr.  are   actually   able  to  rnaintam 
l?K-  hean*s  action  until  ihe  children,  haatenuig  lo  the  bedside, 
arrive:   thco   after   a   last   farewell  ihcy  willmgly  give  up   the 
struggle,  to  pass  quickly  and  quietly  away.     Thai   fright   an< 
fe^r  m^y  produce  heart  failurp.  and   IrAcI   t<t  immediAle  fleat 
i«  a  writ-known   and    firmly   established    fact.     Htindreds 
people  are  Hleralfy  friKlUcned  to  death  every  year, 

THR  CARDIAC    NltttVE  CKNTHES 

The  nerve  centre*  for  heart  action,  found  in  the  brata 
elsewhere,  are  all  favorably  influence*!  by  pleasant  and  agree- 
able mental  states.  That  this  is  true  h  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  numeruus  paiienls  frufTering  from  functional  hcftrt 
discaae,  due  largely  to  fear  and  despondency,  who,  after  goinil^^ 
completely  insane,  in  almost  every  instance,  fully  recorer^ 
frrwn  heart  disease.  While  this  can  hardly  he  offered  as  a  sug- 
gestive remedy  or  cure  for  functional  heart  diseases,  it  doea 
go  a  long  way  toward  proving  thai  mental  worry  and  anx- 
iety are  sometimes  able  to  produce  functional  heart  disturb- 
ances-  Colonel  Townahcnd  was  able  at  will  temporarily  lo 
Mop  the  heart's  action  and  thuH  simulate  death.  He  did  this 
once  too  often,  and  death  actually  took  place.  fl 

On  Che   other  band,  direct    expcriincnis  unqueslionabty  cs- 
tnblish    the    fact    that    the    bcnrt    centres    can    be    completely 
inhibiled  and  abi^lutely   paralyxed  by  fear.     Wc  have  numer* 
oui   caie*  on    record  where  perfectly    healthy  persons    have  ^ 
been  actually  frightened  to  <leath,  ^M 

It  is  evident  that  faith  and  fear  arc  able  profaundfy  to  in- 
Ruenc«  the  nerve  centres  which  regulate  and  maintain  heart, 
action. 

Tilt    eCART'f;   EMOTIOMAL    tK-HrONflC 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  moitt  natural  and  regular  when  it 
la  Leaai  thought  of.     The  care-free  mental  state  favors  natural 
heart  action.     On  the  other  hand,  fear  and  every  other  form  of  ^ 
mental  anxiety  irtrrfere  with  the  natural  action  of  the  heartv-fl 
in  common  with  the  action  of  al!  the  other  vital  organs.     If 
you  concentrate  your  mind  on  your  heart  you  wUl  immediatdjr 
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Unerfere  with  its  normal  action.  To  focus  one's  attcniicn 
upon  tbc  heart  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  altering  its  beat  — 
its  rite  and  rbylboi.  For  one  to  imagine  tliat  he  lias  »omc 
form  of  h«r1  dincftf^c  is  enough,  in  itself,  speedily  to  produce 
a  eardtac  fnni^tinnfll  diiturbBfirc  of  Miffiricnt  gravity  to  be 
sooner  or  later  diajfnoscd  by  some  physician  as  a  heirt  dis- 
ease. 

The  emotional  response  of  the  heart  b  probably  due  to 
sympathetic  acticn.  The  sensations  experienced  in  the  heart 
are  reflex  and  referred,  as  ihc  heart  ii.idf  does  not  originate 
either  the  pleasant  or  disagreeable  sensations  commonly  referred 
10  It.  And  so^  while  ihc  bean  action  is  greatly  modilied  by  the 
etnotiona  acting  through  ihc  sympathcllt:  nervous  sy»tciD,  it  Is 
qinckcned  or  *lowcd  or  even  ctopped  by  extraordinary  mental 
shoelc^  through  the  action  of  Ihc  tenth  nerve,  the  pneuTnogaitric. 
Scch  was  the  case  with  the  condemned  criminal,  who,  as  be 
was  about  to  be  beheaded,  was  reprieved  just  before  the  axe 
fell,  but  after  hi«  head  had  been  placed  on  the  execution  block. 
He  died  almost  instantly  from  fright — heart  failure. 

THE  CARDIAC  PSYCHIC  RCSPONSC 

The  healthy  heart  beats  quietly  and  regularly  when  the  mind 
is  at  peace  and  free  itQXti  fear.  Faith  is  th^  ideal  and  natural 
□ifntal  stale,  to  far  as  healthy  heart  action  i*  concerned.  Ary 
agitation  of  the  mind  almoi^t  immediately  produees  a  conscioua 
thumping  of  the  hearr  against  the  chest  wall.  The  relation 
betiA'een  the  mental  itatc  and  the  heart  muscle  is  direct,  and  the 
response  of  the  heart  muscle  to  mental  disturbance  is  itnmediate, 
well  defined,  and  clearly  established. 

An  English  physician  has  even  reported  a  case  of  actual 
dfiatation  of  the  heart,  which  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a  general 
dtilurbance  of  the  mental  state,  with  particular  anxiay  respect- 
ing the  heart,  and  constant  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the 
cardiac  muscle. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nervous  mechanism  whereby  the 
emotions  influenfr  the  heart,  if  should  he  borne  in  mind  that 
the  heart  is  directly  regrulated  by  two  great  sets  of  nerves: 
one,  the  accelerator,  which  hastens  the  action  of  the  heart;  the 
other,  the  inhibitor^  wliich  retards  or  diecks  the  heart  action. 
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The  acccteracor  is  coniitantly  urging  the  h«art  forward  ^^wh^ 
ping  it  tip,  as  it  were;  while  the  inhihitor  nerve  ever  holds  It 
back  —  pulling  on  the  brakes-  it  is  like  the  olm*  of  the  drivfr^ 
who,  while  he  iirgca  lii«  hor^c  forward  with  the  la^ti.  hold)  A 
Laitady  and  finri  rem  IfSt  th«  aiiimat  becoin«  imcontrolUblc:  and 
rduh  iLwny  Thr  inhJIiitor  iirrvc  serves  a^  an  cver-aelin^  rein 
to  hold  the  heart  in,  while  the  accelerator  nerve  incessantly 
prods  the  heart  on. 

Fear  weakens  the  heart  by  mein«  of  a  double  mcehanisRi : 
(l)  By  decreasing  ihc  impulses  arising  in  the  CEtr^lLo-augmcn- 
lor  centres  ci  the  medulla  the  heart-beat  is  immediately  weak- 
ened; (2)  B^  greatly  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  heart  action. 
Tlii»  19  accomplished  through  die  inilueiice  uf  the  sympaihetic 
system.  The  sympathetic  itiflu<;ncc»  whip  tip  the  hcnrt  Action 
under  eonditicnt  of  fri^iht  and  fear  juvt  ax  a  pante-fitricken 
driver  &f>metiines  lashcK  hi^  friuhtpned  Tiorwr.  In  all  this  wnrk 
Uie  heart  and  lungs  arc  more  or  less  coordinate,  because  of  the 
association  of  their  respective  centres  in  tht^  medidla.  an  C3cce» 
of  carbon  clioxid  (CO,)  in  the  blood  producing  cardio-inhibitioit 
And  so,  to  refer  again  to  the  illustration  of  the  driver,  the  reins, 
and  the  tiorse,  we  tind  there  are  two  inHuenceH  at  work  to 
quicken  and  weaken  the  heart  action :  firat^  the  application  of  the 
whip  —  the  sympallielic  inipubcs;  second,  the  dropping  or  l*wi- 
ening  of  the  reins  —  stopping  the  stimulating  impulses  coming 
from  the  augmentor  centres  of  the  medulla. 

se^'SATlONS  ftErCRKED  TO  TflE   HKAftT  ^H 

That  the  mental  state  directly  inilvienccs  the  heart  aetioi^H 
givinfl:  rise  to  cardiac  sensations,  must  have  been  recognized  in 
time»  of  remote  antiquity,  a^s  indicated  by  such  familiar  ex- 
presMors  ;is  "  my  heart  rejoices,"  and  "  heart-rending  scenes.** 
When  one  is  in  a  pltasant  frame  of  mind,  there  is  sueh  an 
exuberant  and  bounding  heart  action,  as  actually  to  lead  the 
overjoyed  soul  1o  exclaim.  "  My  heart  rejoices^"  These  «re 
elcarly  referred  sensations,  nevertheless,  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  close  nervous  connecri^n  between  the  general 
mental  state  and  the  reflex  or  referred  cardiac  sensations 
Unp)eaS4iit  and  disagreeable  experiences  are  likewise  referred 
to  »  "  hci.-t-breaking,''  "  heart-gricving/'    We  also  speak  ol  a 
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"  hearty  welcome."  "  hearly  sympathy."  "  ktnd-1ieart«l  people," 
and  "  hard-hearted  people." 

CoMPAltATlVE  SCMUAftY   OP   THE   HPPECTA  OP   FaITII   AM>  FkaA 

ON  THE  Heart  Action 
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t.  Heart     rlrcngth;     lucrtflfcd. 

Normal  and  njnural. 
a.  Rkyikm:     Repilant]r  — nor- 

xna]  regulation, 

3.  Kale:  Normal  vlownefts, 

4.  Hfsl  (Oiiftttolii)  :  AdcijuatLS 
hrari  [gimt  in  itren^h. 

5.  Sulrition:  Increased  by  rc»t 
Add  regularity. 

6  tmdurttncf:    Posx^ncs  heart 

failure  at  the  time  of  tlcaiti. 

7.  C^niw    centres:     Favorably 

8  Emoiionol  response:  Action 
rcffular  when  not  thought  cf, 

^  J'sychic  resfonsr:  Beats 
quietly  and  regularly  when 
Uie  mind  ia  at  peace  md  free 
from  fear. 

10  Referred  sensation:  Pleas- 
ant and  Agreeable  —  "  My 
bean  rejoice^/' 


TKAa 

1.  Heart  itrmgth:  Decreased. 
Weakened. 

2.  Rhythm,  lireguiarily  — pal- 
pitation. 

3.  Rate:  Abnormal  rapidity, 

4.  Risi  <(IiaMDUc):  [fiAdcttuatC i 
wearing  on  th*  heaft. 

%.  Nutrition:  Decreased  bv 
ovcrworlc  and  under-re^, 

6,  Endwonct:  Head  failure  In 
ease  of  profound  fear. 

7  Cardiac  c^ntrtt:  DcprcBiion 
and   pAnlynt. 

8.  Bmotionai  respons*:  Aueu- 
tioii  alters  the  heat 

0  Piyckic  response:  Conjiciotis 
thumping  againM  tbe  chcsl 
when  mind  ib  agiuited, 

10.  Referred  strnsafion:  Unpleas- 
ant and  diiagreeable  — 
"  Hea  rt  ■  rcndi  ng    *ccnes/' 
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IK  a  g:c!ncrra]  way,  we  have  long  known  that  the  staU  of  di^ 
mind  tias  much  la  do  whh  the  rirrulflfirtn  of  ihr  blood;^ 
but  nol  until  the  matter  was  put  to  actual  cxpfrrini^rt  wai  U 
known  in  just  wbat  manner,  and  to  what  defrtc,  the  mind 
could  influence  and  control  the  ciTculatton,  and  thereby  in* 
directly  control  the  health  and  regijlate  the  nutrition  of  tbei 
body. 

THE  BL00[>-PIlESSUEE 

Careful  cxperimenCs  have  demon ;^t rated  that  faith  and  fU 
allied  mental  states  favor  normal  blood >prcasurc.  Faith  audi 
tniKt  actually  posse&s  some  remedial  power,  tn  that  they  arc. 
able,  ir  «ftme  instances,  lo  lower  the  blood- prr»ti re  when  it  it' 
abnormally  high.  The  importance  of  tnaintainin^  normal^ 
blood- pressure  the  author  has  fully  discussed  cUewbere;* 
however,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fad  that  high  blood- 
pressure  19  in  a  measure  responHible  for,  za  well  as  being  •] 
result  of,  such  disorders  as  Brighl's  disease,  heart  failure,  head*^ 
aches,  arteriosclerosis,  and  numerous  other  functional  disordcr«i 
resulting  from  high  tension  wJtliin  the  blood  vcsscISh 

The  mcmal  factor  in  blood-prefisiirc  will  be  more  fully  pwM 
aidcred  ir  the  next  chapter. 


•See  "The  Science  of  Living."  Chap.  XV- 
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AfrT£K;OSCXCR0aS  —  HARD  ARTERIES 

ArteriosclerofiiE,  or  hardening  of  ihc  aricrifs,  i£  commonly 
bciicved  to  be  largely  due  to  old  age,  but  we  now  know  that 
high  blood-prcNsurc  greatly  favurit  hanlctting  pf  the  artcrio. 
At  high  blood -pTcaAur<  may  be  proiluccd  hy  fear  and  worry, 
ihtAt  menul  ttat«s  must  be  regarded  a&  indirect  factors  In  the 
production  of  hard  arlrrifS  and  con-tequent  old  agt?.  The  failh 
«tac  of  mind  U  able,  therefore,  to  lessen  in  a  measure  the 
bafdenitig  of  the  artene«»  by  its  salutary  influence  upon  the 
blood'pres^urc ;  uhilc  ii  is  evident  That  fear  must  tremendously 
aggravate  this  condition  by  its  ability  markedly  to  increase  Xhc 
arterial  tension. 

CAPILLARY  cor  TRACTION 

Faith  lea[ls  to  natural,  rhythmic,  and  re^lar  action  of  the 
capillArics  —  the  smalt  aricrics  of  the  ikin  and  of  the  v«rioua 
■nierntil  organs,  Whc^  llie  mind  is  moving  in  a  natural  and 
normal  chantti^U  the  small  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  inlornal 
orifana  execute  a  rhythmic,  milking  movement,  which  taidR  the 
blood  moviTig  along  through  its  channelL  This  action  of  the 
capilUrtes  is  of  great  Aid  to  the  heart,  in  fact  it  ia  known  in 
inediral  science  as  the  "  peripheral  heart. ' 

While  there  are  numerous  other  influences  besides  mental 
fear  that  arc  able  to  produce  harmful  comraction  of  the  capil- 
laries huch  as  eocai]ic>  tobacco,  lea  and  colTee^  and  the  poiauna 
of  indtgcstion  and  conMipation;  ncrcrthetcM,  the  mental  factor 
iM  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  dne  of  the  lead- 
ing reuses  of  chronic  sluggish  circnlAtion,  pallor  of  the  Akin, 
«old  bands,  and  cold  feet. 

Anxiety,  worry,  and  grief,  by  tlieir  influence  through  the 
nervous  system,  cause  the  small  capillaries  spasmodically  to 
contract,  thus  forcing  Ihe  blood  into  the  internal  organs  of  the 
chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  thereby  exposing  the  sufferer  on 
the  one  hand  to  colds  and  catarrh,  because  of  InsufticJeni  skin 
drcuLation,  in  connection  with  overcongesdou  of  the  mucous 
BKinbranes;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  predispose  to  passive 
oong«Ption  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  various  inicmal 
organs,  from  bronebiti^  down  through  congestion  of  ihf*  liver, 
spleen,  and  bowels,  to  congestion  of  the  special  vital  organs 
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found  in  iIk  pelvis  of  the  itmilc.  And  thi»  1%  but  ^  gliinptc  of 
the  mischief  wliicli  is  wroughi  b^  a  clironk  *ute  of  worrj,  and 
its  rcuiluni  cfTvct  upon  tht  circulation. 

It  U  a  wcll-ltnown  fact  thai  all  victims  of  acut«  fright  cx> 
Mbit  pAllor:  it  is  a  common  f-xprciMon*  "  H^  wa»  pak  with 
frifiht."  Chronic  worriers  likewise  have  more  or  less  con* 
tinuous  disturbance  of  the  skin  circitl&tion  —  pale  face,  cold 
hands,  and  cold  feet 

Id  the  Irealmeni  of  nuny  nervous  and  circulatory  diseases  by 
nitjm»  ol  bathH  and  electricity,  ii  is  not  it  M  uncommon  to 
ubtcrvc  the  detctirrious  effect  vi  the  |iaiti(?nt'>  mental  Male  upon 
the  reactive  power*  imtDcdinicly  foltowin^^  a  »hor1  cold  bath 
and  other  similar  pn>ce(litrcii^  Tho«e  who  fear  cold  baths  do 
not  react  well  when  given  eolii  applications.  If  a  patient  has  a 
settled  nmioti  t)iat  a  particular  form  of  bath  or  a  certain  dcsree 
of  temperature  will  chill  or  liurt  him,  experience  ha»  demon- 
strated that  the  treatmcm  will  almost  invariably  turn  ont 
exactly  in  accordance  with  his  fear  and  forebodings. 

ClaCULAToaV   SKIN    KSACriOV 

We  o«tce  had  a  patient  who  positively  refusetl  to  take  an 
electric  bath  ai  a  temperature  below  104  or  105  degreeSn  Ke 
always  inni^tcd  on  bavins  tlic  bath  thermometer  in  hi»  hand  or 
near  by  ko  dial  he  c^iuld  atccrlatn  ilie  temperature  of  the  bath* 
and  ihti*  prrveni  hi^  aTtrrifant  gi^lnally  low-ering  the  wime. 
He  averred  that  he  would  be  sebred  with  violent  shivertne  and 
chilU  tf  he  were  compelled  to  take  hU  bath  at  the  prrM:nbe<l 
tcTTviwrature  of  ^5  in  9X  dtjEreeK,  and  every  liftJe  the  nurpe  low- 
ered the  temperature  below  his  fear-eutaWishcd  standard,  he 
actually  had  a  chill  —  a  real  chill.  That  this  fear  of  chilling 
and  aversion  to  baths  below  a  certain  temperanire  wss  s  matter 
entirely  of  a  mcrtal  niture.  was  conclusively  proven  by  the 
following  simpie  experiment :  A  bath  thermometer  wa5  prepared 
which  registered  almost  ei|[^ht  degree*  too  low.  Tlic  patient  waa 
Ktven  hin  UKital  bath  and  illrrwed  if*  xt*-f  its  tempera  1 11  re.  the 
attendant  permitting  bim  to  citti-r  thir  water  as  hot  as  he  could 
stand  As  itsiial.  the  nurse  be^^n  Eradually  to  lower  the  lem- 
pcfaliire  of  the  hath  by  admitting  cold  water.  The  pAtiCflt 
watched  the  procedure   without  making  complaint  until   the 
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Ihcrmometcr  registered  about  103  dvi-recs,  whereupon  he  began 
to  exhibit  ftiKTift  oE  chilling,  Hie  temperature  uas  held  at  about 
103  ami  104  etegTc(;»  according  ic  the  tampered  ihcrmomeler 
(rcaUy  i\  95  And  96  dc|;rccb)  fi^r  twciktjr  mmuicf^.  He  enjoyed 
the  bath  and  left  it  with  a  victorious  smile  on  hin  face,  auying« 
"  Vou  can't  fool  roc,  I  Ve  told  the  doctor  1  ean'l  take  hi«  neutral 
baths  at  95.  1  know  I  c^n't  ^t;ind  Vm.  thry  chill  mc  s^  ?:ure  aii 
fate.  Now  I  feel  bully;  I  always  do  when  you  lei  tnc  have  the 
bath  the  way  I  want  it'' 

And  it  was  exactly  so.  He  wanted  the  baih  at  a  ^Jven  tem- 
perature. He  was  possessed  with  a  poiiittve  fear  of  a  lower 
temperature,  ^ind  when  his  tear  wa»  suHiciently  excited  it  was 
able  to  produce  such  a  powerful  contntaion  of  the  small  capJl- 
Lane>  in  the  »kin  (by  nican»  of  nervous  impulses  transmitted 
over  the  vasoconstrictor  itcrvcs)  ua  actually  to  drive  the  blooJ 
into  th«  tnlernal  organs,  with  the  result  of  literally  bringing  on 
SL  bone  fide  chill.  Hp  coidd  nnt  ;ind  wouli  not  take  hia  baih 
except  as  he  wanted  it,  but  you  could  have  your  way  as  long  as 
the  patient  thought  he  was  having  his  way ;  and  he  took  his  bath 
tn  comfort  and  wiihottt  protest  for  two  weeks  at  the  literal 
tcoipcraiure  of  95  to  96  and  the  psydiic  temperature  of  about 
103* 

THE   BLOOU   MOVEMKS'T 

The  blood  15  the  life;  and  any  itinuciicc  which  is  able  fo  'cgu- 
late  blood  movement  U  able,  indirectly,  to  influence  nutrition, 
metabolism,  and  i\\v  entire  life.  Next  to  hydrotherapy  ami 
massage,  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  probably  has  tnore  to 
<k>  with  controlling;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  than  any  other 
linf^le  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  brar  upon  the  human 
body. 

When  the  mind  is  domitinted  by  faith,  the  blood  tnovemcnt 
throughout  tlic  tmdy  h  usually  strong  and  exhilarated.  Faith 
contributes  in  n  measure  to  preventing  stagnation  of  btoud  in 
any  part  of  the  body  (eongcsiiLni),  and  is  therefore  of  undoubted 
ratue  in  relieving  th«  chronic  passive  conge Mtionn,  whieli  »o  fre- 
quenily  accompany  many  chronic  dtieaw*  and  function  a! 
derangements.  On  the  other  hand,  fear  and  its  whole  mental 
brood  retard  the  drculation  and  imcrfcre  with  the  blood  move- 
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ment  by  cauamg  cjtpilldry  nvnlradion,  and  tlitu  in  tx^rj 
favor  the  production  of  chronic  passive  crme^stion  in  tbe  in- 
terna! organs  of  ihc  body;  and  so  worry  and  despondency  muil 
be  regarded  as  powerful  factors  in  the  cau^tion  of  chronic 
congestions  in  the  internal  oi^ns,  ranging  from  the  bronclnal 
congestions  of  the  lungs  down  to  (he  abdominal  congestions, 
'  which  ligurc  £o  largely  in  the  various  dLTang^menia  of  ibc 
Momach,  liver,  iiiteatines,  bowels,  and  other  apccial  organs. 

Wc  bave  seen  numerous  cases  of  sordid,  surly,  and  melsa' 
chofic  |icop]c  with  por>r  circulation,  pale  skin,  and  habitually 
cold  hands  and  fret,  wonderfully  improve  their  eirtvlation  by 
fiicnply  cheering  up.  A  pleasarti  frame  of  tnind  ia  of  almosl 
equal  value  to  cold  batlis  and  good  digestion,  as  a  means  of 
improving  and  promoting  tlie  circilaiiot^. 

LOCAL  CONGESTIOKS 

As  far  AS  the  mental  (actor  in  the  circulation  ia  concerned, 
local  congoliona  are  prevented  by  taking  care  to  keep  the  mind 
ofT  the  body.  Carefree  inattention  to  the  body  is  one  of  tlie 
best  ways  to  keep  the  circulation  normal  and  active.  On  the 
olher  hand,  U%t,  with  a  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  any 
organ  or  part  of  the  body,  will  almost  immediately  produce 
comparative  local  congestion.  Wbile  general  fear  lessens  the 
circuiation  of  the  blood  through  the  skin  as  a  whole,  conceoita- 
tion  of  attention  upon  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body  increases 
the  local  blood  supply  of  that  particular  region. 

Careful  observations  and  expcrimcntf  go  to  show  that  by 
COntlmioosly  concentrating  the  mtad  on  one  ann,  the  surface 
laapcf«ftire  of  that  member  can  actually  be  raiaed  considerably 
above  that  of  the  othe-r  arm.  This  rt«e  in  temperature  signifies 
the  increased  accumulation  of  blood  in  tbc  pari -^  local  conges- 
tion. Delicate  measurements  of  the  arm  have  also  megnted  an 
actual  increase  in  site  of  the  member  upon  wlikh  the  mind  had 
previously  been  vigorously  concentrated 

Numerous  casei  are  on  record  wbere  fear  and  fri^t  have 
ipparcntly  resaJted  in  the  production  of  a  fatal  attack  of  drop^, 
through  tbc  utmcndoos  power  exerted  by  the  m.cnial  ataic  on  the 
blood  movement  and  tbc  eiroEdatioo  of  the  body  fluidi^  Tbcrr 
cad  be  little  question  that  «vdenu  and  other  minor  sweUings  ajc 
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iometim»  ritte  to  a  drailatCT>'  dUturbance,  ]:Lrgely  of  menial  or 
nervoui  otigin. 

CIIECULATORY  KQnUVRlUU 

Tlw  pow«r  of  the  miinl  to  rcguUtc  and  control  the  circuhiicn 
ia  bcauiifully  and  copdu»ivcI)r  »hown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment first  made  at  an  Eastern  university,  and  aftorwanb 
repeated  by  the  author:  A  young  man  aged  twenty-two  was 
phced  on  a  board  six  feet  long  which  was  delicately  balanced 
on  an  adjustable  pivoL  After  obtaining  equilibriuni  the  limbs 
were  all  strapped  <lown  an<)  the  bocly  adjusted  to  pcrfcrt  balance. 
The  subject  of  the  expcrimcnl  wa^  now  made  to  execute  fairly 
difficult  problems  in  mental  arithmetic  rnpidiy,  with  the  result 
that  fn  a  very  short  time  the  head  began  to  go  down  and  the 
feet  went  up.  The  mental  calculations  caused  the  blood  to 
scGumulaie  in  iht  h*ad,  thus  producing  a  temporary  congestion 
of  tbtt  part  of  the  body  and  cRcctualty  destroying  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  circulation,  (See  Fig,  16,)  Next,  the  conditions  of 
Ihe  experiment  were  reversed.  After  placing  the  body  once 
more  in  equilibrium,  the  subject  was  directed  by  a  scrica  of 
qtiestions  and  commands  to  keep  the  mind  centred  upon  his 
lower  extremities.  He  was  asked  to  think  of  his  loes;  com- 
manded to  imagine  thai  he  was  running  a  hotly  contested  foot 
race;  he  wax  directed  to  think  of  moving  the  ankle  joints,  then 
the  toe  jointA,  and  so  fcrth.  These  mental  manoruvres  and 
Jmaginalivc  cxercisca  had  been  carried  on  but  a  liltfc  longer 
time  than  was  occupied  by  the  previous  exercises  in  mental 
arithmetic,  when  the  feet  began  slowly  to  descend  and  the  head 
to  ri*«.  These  experiment*  show  conclusively  that  concentration 
of  the  mind  on  the  feet  will  result  in  the  production  of  com- 
parative congestion  in  the  lower  extremities,  just  as  surely  a> 
direct  mental  activity  results  in  congesting  the  brain  and  head. 
(See  Fig,  17.)  The  term  congestion  is  used  in  this  connection 
as  a  popular  term  indicating  increased  local  blood  supply,  rather 
than  in  ita  patliological  sense. 

Anjponeurotic  cedcma  (periodic  swelling)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  form  of  swelling  or  cedema» 
wrhieh  is  known  to  hf  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
controlling  the  blood  vessels  of  the  part  atuckcd.    Both  the 
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trophic  (nulrittofi^)  and  the  ViUO-Dtoidr  ncrvn  are  inwol' 
Thr  htat  authoritt«!f  in  ikm  di«vafits  now  g«f)«rA]ly  rccognuc 
that,  in  a<Ii!ition  to  Co3(tc  stales  of  the  blood,  menul  Anxirtx  and 
chronic  worry  sre  dirtily  concerned  in  the  caiuatioa  of  ihts 
troublesome  disorder  To  say  the  lca«t,  this  peculiar  disc^M 
serves  abitndanlly  to  demcnstralc  the  fact  th^t  mertial  and 
ncrvouj  InflueiKes  ver^*  miitcfially  and  {x>werfuliy  effect  the 
movement  of  the  circulating  iluid3  of  the  body. 

The  autlior  hud  a  p:iticat  several  years  ago  who  po^se^sed  an 
unuiual  and  unique  control  over  his  hlood  tnorcmcnt.  Hid 
CETculaiion  was  quite  unMablc,  and  d&  a.  result  he  was  consider- 
ahly  tronhled  with  cold  hands  anti  feet.  By  strongly 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  his  cold  feet,  this  man  was  actually 
at>1e  to  caDse  a  rush  of  blood  to  hia  frigid  extremities.  Soafr- 
timeft  it  re(|uired  more  mental  ctTort  aad  a  longer  time  to  effect 
these  circulatory  changes  than  at  other  times.  He  was  also 
peculiarly  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  biustiing  and  extreme 
pallor 

APorLEXV 

Apoplexy  IB  caused  by  rupture  of  a  blood  vcMcl  in  the  brain* 
Ilardenedarteriet  and  high  blood-pressure  usually  precede  such 
attacks,  but  fear  and  anger,  by  their  power  greatly  and  quickly 
to  elevate  the  blooil-pressure*  tremendously  favor  the  condition^t 
which  predi^povc  one  to  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  subsequent 
puralysis ;  while  an  even  temperament  and  a  quiet  frame  of  mind 
are  of  real  preventive  value  to  all  persons  who  arc  threatened 
with,  or  who  have  had,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  But  more  about 
apoplexy  in  the  next  chapter. 

We  can  no  longer  dispute  the  fact  that  the  mind  h  ab1«  to 
Influence  the  circulation  both  for  weal  and  for  woe.  The 
common  cvcrydny  phenomenon  of  blushing  is  a  practical  dcm- 
on&tration  of  the  pitychic  power  over  blood  movement.  Jf  the 
mind  can  thus  produce  the  temporary  and  superficial  inHamma- 
tion  or  hyf>enemia  represented  by  blushing,  who  can  deny  that 
prolonged  fear  and  chronic  worry  arc  able  to  produce  more 

>fotiDd  and  protracted  local  inflammation  or  interna! 
coogesiloa 

French  phyaldars   have  reported   varicoic  veins   cured  o^ 


NORMAL    PULSE   OF  THE   "FAITH 
HEART" 

FIG.  18. 


PULSE    TRACING    OF    THE"FEAR 
HEART" 

FIG.  19. 
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grcally  improved  by  stiggostion;  and  there  are  *ome  pliystciani 
who  bdteve  that  constant  thinking  of  tht*  appendix,  coupled 
with  the  incessant  fear  of  appendicitis  lia£  had  noi  a  litdc  to 
do  with  actually  bringing  about  a  nervous  and  drculaiory  condi- 
tion which  t;;rcat]y  favor»  infecliun  and  disease  in  this 
parlicuUrly  predl^ipoACLl  loc^liiy- 

The  prdse  i*  regular,  slow,  and  strong  und«r  the  inflnenee  i>f 
rtptimt»tic  faith ;  while  it  is  weak  and  irregular  when  the  meutal 
powerx  are  dominated  hy  fear,  pessimism,  and  anxiety.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  pulse  scrvrs  to  diT^cloNc  impnrlant  facts 
respecting  the  mental  and  nervous  states  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  the  heart. 

A  medical  student  had  his  eyes  bundagcd  while  his  fellow 
sitidciitA  prrtciiilcd  to  (>pt:n  a  vein  in  Ills  qrin  for  (lir  purpose 
of  bleeding  him,  A  ftmall  Stream  of  warm  water  was  then 
caused  to  trickle  over  his  arm  and  fall  into  a  bowl.  The  student, 
ittppofting  thii  water  to  be  his  f>wn  lif*^-blofld,  grew  deathly  pale 
and  fainted 

Tile  effect  of  faith  and  Fear  on  the  pulse  is  graphically  shown 
in  Figs.  i8  and  19.  where  may  be  seen  tracings  of  the  pulse 
under  the  natural  influence  of  faith  and  trust,  also  under  th« 
influence  of  fear  and  anxiety.  The  examination  of  the  pul^c  by 
no  means  discloSL^s  all  that  a  physician  should  know  about  his 
patient,  but  it  docn  reveal  far  more  conceniing  botli  the  physical 
juid  the  mental  »tntu»  of  ihc  patient  thin  the  average  doctor 
probably  r«eogniee«,  The  puls«  is  the  barometvr  of  the  heart, 
and  iht  h^art  in  The  <>ne  organ  of  th«  body  mo^Lt  «aKily,  quickly. 
and  powerfully  inlluenccd  by  the  psychic  state. 

_CoMrARATtvK  SuuMAxv  OF  Tm  EmcTs  or  r.\iTii  Axo  Fkak 

ON  TIIK  ClRCt;t.ATtON  Op  THE   B1.OOD. 


rAiT« 

,  Ohod-^retjure.  Normal,  Low- 
I'CTS  hish  pre»ure.     (See  caies 

eitrd  in  nrnt  chapter.) 
X  Arlfrvrsdercsis:  L«sicn<d 

and  prercined- 


FKAa 
1,  Bhod'prtJiitre.  Greatly  raised, 
Pale  face  and  eold  exiremitica. 


3,  Atttt\ot<l^<»sU: 
and  aegravaied. 


Increased 
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FAtTII 

3,  Ctipiltary  tontratlion:  N^turAl, 
rhrthoiic,  and  rcfiulu-. 

4,  Skin  rroftion:  Increased  re- 
action following  cold  hat^. 

5.  BJaod  rfigtvmcrif.'  Accelerated, 
Prevent*  and  relicvcK  con- 
ITCSlion. 

6.  Lv£al  congtition:  Picvcnted 
by  arc-iree  inattention. 

7.  Ci't^lctory  tgmtihrSun:  Tk- 
voft.     MuinT^ins    ,in    equaliipJ 

and  hjilnnccii  circdation. 

8.  AptipUxy;  Prevented  by  even 
temper 

91  FuUt:     Rce:alar,     slow,    and 


r 


ftAlt 

natcraJ,    (pa$modic.    and    ir- 
regular 

4,  Skin  trotticn:  Decreased  le- 
action  folJowlng  cold  bath. 

5,  fUcfud  m\ivemtni:  Rctiirdcd. 
I'avort  uid  pfoducci  pa«&ive 
con;r«stion. 

6,  Locoi  ^on£tstion:  Produced 
by  fear  thought  and  cocccm- 
tration, 

7,  Circu^toty  fqMtltMttm:  llliul* 
#rv  F^tvfTB  cedcma  and  local 
itAcnation 

R  ApopUsy:    Favored    by    fear 

and  anger 
9.  Futst:    Weak,  Lrrcgular,  and 
rapid 


CHAPTER    XUl 

THE  BLCWD-PRESSURE  AS  MODIFIED  BY  PSYCHIC 
INFLUENCES 

DmftUlKATlOK     OF    IILO0D-PBGS5UR&, —  SiCNEFTCAKCB    OP     UIGU 

rtEJCssvne^ — A  KVAn-niiknoj  ex-convict. —  SuixiCM  ekohonal 
CHANCES. —  Nervous  prostiiation  and  low  blood- pressure. — 

A  CASK  D7  MISSIOKAKY  WORKY, —  BlOOI^PRES&UBe  AND  THE 
AffWCTlOHi. —  DUINK  AM)  DRUOS.— BLO0O-P»esSL'lt&  AND  1L£- 
LJGION. —  SiGNiriCANCE  AND  SCftPE  OF  FSVCHIC  REGUI.AT[0N.— 

Tbi  nervous  mecuakism  involved  in  the  regulation  of 

BLOOD- PRKSaUltE, —  ApoPLEXY  AND  HEART  FAILURE. —  COM- 
PARATIVE 5UH3dARV  OF  TUC  EFFECTS  OF  FAITU  ANU  FEAK  ON 
THB   PECULATION    OF    THB   ULOQD-PKEdSUBE. 

FOR  »cvcr<il  year*  the  author  hat  cmlcavorci!  to  collect  re- 
lUblc  (liiu  bcirtng  on  the  mcnUl  factors  concerned  in  the 
rtgvUlion  of  blood-pressure.  While  it  is  almost  impossible,  in 
mailing  observations  of  this  kind,  always  accurately  to  isolate 
ibc  Dicntiil  faclora  involved,  vrv  believe  lliiil  ihc  cmv^  heieip 
cited  Are  oitlTicicntty  reliable  to  show  the  large  part  played  by 
the  mind  in  the  work  of  altering  and  regnlatiiig  the  blood- 
preasnr*?. 

DETERMINATION     OF    IILO0E»- PRESSURE 

In  thi*  conncclion  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation 
as  to  the  method  of  taking  blood-pressure,  and  as  to  the  ttand- 
trds  of  normal  blood -pressure.  There  have  been  devised  a 
I  Dumber  of  ini^trument^,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  having 
I  attachments  which  can  be  strapped  around  the  arm,  ao  that  by 
means  of  pumping  air  into  a  little  rubber  bag  underneath, 
prcHure  ean  be  applied  to  the  bl^jod  vessels  of  the  arm,  Dy 
means  of  a  rubber  tube,  this  air-pTOssttrc  is  conimuiucated  to 
a  chamber  eontaining  mercury  and  furmounted  by  ^  gla»  tube 
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of  a  ^iiiwitiT     Tbe  prcBBure  o  worn 
Ibe  palse  &t  Ac  wrbt  can  ;w«  be  fdt, 
tft  n^  off  JBA  bow 
cavy  SM  h^iaIuk  tt»  tW  pttictu's 

An  orfinaf7  beah^  addh  iskikT  fortT-fivc  yon  cf  a^e  bas 
a  "^^^"■p'^*"***  vaiyuf  froBi  t  lo  to  130  B^oBetrcs  of  nKr~ 
corj  (iboot  5  tncbes  in  Ea^nh  nwssnraw^)-  A  scries  oi 
fre  Ihofiad  affiiiiafji  iKftUjr  adahi.  test«d  dariof  ik  hst 
acva  ]Kan.  ilwwJ  a  ptncnX  arcn^c  ot  lq  — ^*'— t**t*  Tbe 
a^n  of  thb  CToop  na  froo  jo  sa  45  jtan. 

sicxiricANcx  «r  ■>««  naasnaft 
TW  oDc  tUof  di*r«ctrrut>c  of  4k  pnttcat-dajr  aocbl  aad 
CDHMdxtal  vrodid  ti  itt  Bi^i  tiffwifML     Evetjbosy  ti  luc^'ol  ^p 
to  tbt  last  aoub.     Pcjo^ie  are  briof  ai  a  bem  pvK.  aad  ite 
of  life  nfistcrt  a3  the  wUc 


Bcfc  Uo«d-firc»vrtw  »  mM  0  ibc  dupcrr  ob  tbe  drob- 
iB  dnc^  av]  iadirr(clj  rcn^oHMa  for  uuiueiuos  bod^ 

b 

paialTsiiv  hMt  faa»<,  Bnw 

ml  nn 

TbanaRflHKfw  ariHtaaco  tvbkb.  vbra  takca 

tbt  WooJ-iffuiff  L  it  tWBi,  il  «■  be  ! 
btoaiv«i 
famoC  tW  be4r; 

»Hodmi^  bq(W, ! 

fe«J  «sUamcid; 

Otti 
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&  powerful  lempiMJon  1o  resort  to  some  convenient  ftnci  artifjdal 
mt^thcxl  of  toning  up  the  s^^tcin  —  rabinj^  the  blood- prcHiurc. 

in  \h\i  chapter  we  arc  concerns)  cbiclly  with  the  important 
fact  that  fear  and  worry  and  all  their  psychic  couMns  arc  ahle 
actually  to  raijic  ilic  blooil-^ircK^Lire  lo  that  point  where  real 
dftfliA^  results  xo  the  he&lth.  And  to  »uch  an  extent  &«  to 
create  and  corilinn  flit-  cicmand  for  t!ie  use  of  certain  dm^, 
highly  injurious  tf>  the?  physira!,  m^nl^il.  :ind  moral  wHfarr  of 
the  individual  and  the  race.  We  refer  to  morphine,  alcohol, 
the  bioDDidcs,  and  a  host  of  headache  powders,  quieting  rcme^ 
dicfl,  and  pain  relievers.  While  it  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  to  consider  the  right  and  proper  methods  of 
controHing  high  blood-prcssurci  other  than  the  influence  of  the 
mental  f^Tates,  these  quescions  have  been  fully  treated  in  another 
work. 

A    PEAR-VinPEN    EK-CONVICT 

There  came  to  the  clinic,  one  rainy  morning,  fin  «x-eonvict 
who  wore  a  worried  rxpression.  eonplaini^d  of  inability  to 
a!eep«  and  loM  of  appetite,  and  examination  revealed  a  blood- 
premure  of  190  millimetres.  Sitbscf]ucnt  inquiry  disclosed  the 
faa  that  this  man  was  living  in  constant  dread  of  being 
arrested  and  relumed  to  the  penitentiary  on  the  ground  of 
"once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal," 

Physical  examination.  incKicjing  the  kidneys,  blood  vessels,  and 
ancries,  in  no  way  accounted  f^jr  hia  high  bl^xid-pressure-  This 
oonditipon  of  things  continued  for  over  two  wi^eka,  then  on 
being  aMurcd  that  he  would  have  thirty  days  immunity  from 
arrest  if  he  would  faithfully  perform  the  dutirs  assicnrd  him. 
be  admitted  that  his  chief  trouble  was  incessant  worry  and  per- 
petnal  anxiety.  Within  a  very  few  minutes  his  blood-pressure 
actually  began  to  drop,  and  within  three  hours  it  had  fallen 
20  mm-,  and  by  the  following  clay  had  reached  155  mm-,  a  total 
fall  of  35  mm.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonably  clear  case  of  high 
blood-presswrc  from  fear  and  worry.  It  was  largely  relieved 
by  MtliuE  the  miiid  at  rest-  The  arterial  tension  was  lowered 
by  the  relief  of  the  mental  tension.  Three  nionths  after  these 
ofaservationfi.  «<veral  test*  showed  this  man*  blood -pressure  10 
register  nniformty  in  the  neighborhood  of  150. 
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A  few  ytsn  ago  the  author  had  an  opporluntt;  to  obicrvt  a 
•erlci  of  rapid  and  unuiual  fliictualtons  in  blood-pr^flure  cm  the 
part  of  a  ncrvnua  and  semUhysurical  young  wi^maxu  PresHorc* 
taken  inn  before  and  juAt  after  the  receipt  of  a  bit  of  bad  rcwrs, 
exhibited  a  difference  of  over  50  mm.  We  were  able  to  detect 
ft  difTcrcnce  of  30  to  30  mm,  durii^g  a  single  observation,  ai  a 
result  o(  purely  emotional  disturbance*.  Such  a  high  degree  of 
vaso-tnolor  instability  as  a  reswlt  of  mental  inilucnce  b  not  at 
all  common. 

Sudden  excitement,  burning  indignalion,  micnnc  anger,  and 
keen  diuippointmcnC  all  serve  in^t.intly  to  alter  the  blood" 
preSRnrc.  It  19  not  uncominon  to  observe  an  altrrntiAn  of  pf«4- 
suro  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  so  it  appears  that  the 
hij^hly  emoiional  person  is  constantly  altering  his  blood- presort, 
and,  a«  a  consequence,  necessitating  more  or  less  of  a  complete 
reiirranifcnient  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  and  a  reidjtistment 
of  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  and  mctabolisTD. 

NERVOUS  PROSTKATION    A?4D  LOW   lELOODPRESSUttE 

Not  only  will  ceasing  to  worry  serve  to  reduce  blood*pres$ure 
in  cases  where  the  high  tension  h  wholly  or  partially  due  to 
pflychic  causfc^Bi.  but  a  change  in  the  mental  state  Is  also  some- 
limrfi  ablr  lo  ruisf  the  blood -pressure  in  certain  ei^rs  of 
neurasthenia  or  so-called  nervous  prostration.  Nervous  prostra- 
tion is  one  of  nature*^  ways  of  preventing  certain  high-strung 
people  from  actually  "  blowing  up/*  Nature  removes  the  pendu- 
lum and  allows  them  to  run  down,  thus  preventing  the  snappjnf 
of  tile  eonstiluttonal  mainspring.  Neurasthenics  complain  of 
being  "all  run  down/'  and  that  simply  mcani  that  they  were 
previously  "  all  wound  up," 

Wc  recently  had  a  chronic  neurasthenic  with  blood -pressure 
running  from  85  to  90  mm.  He  finally  got  it  Into  hb  head  that 
he  w»«  going  to  get  well.  He  went  to  work  in  earnest  at  his 
aimple  treatments  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world; 
be  actually  forgot  about  his  vague  sen«tion*  and  waidering 
pains,  began  to  eat  heartily  and  sleep  well,  and  soon  he  was 
rapidly  gaining  in  weight.  In  the  meantime  his  blood-pressure 
avly  and  gradually  climbed  up  to  lao  aim. — practically 
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normal*  while  hii  <lifttre3sjng  morntng  be^daches  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Occasionally  wc  meet  with  ca«c«  of  abnor.nilly  low  blood' 
prcMuic  <ivliii:li  4IC  dinicuTl  tu  didgnu»c.  Tlkcrc  sccmft  to  htr  ft 
comtitatioaat  tendency  toward  [ow  toision,  juftt  a«  ta  other 
cases  we  observe  a  family  tendency  to  high  pr^fiturt. 

A    CAftB    OF    Mr!;SIONAaV    WOR»Y 

A  worried  city  missionary,  troubled  wiib  sleeplessness,  raiv 
idly  losing  her  appetite,  also  losing  in  weight,  had  been  treated 
several  weeks  for  stomach  and  nervous  troubles,  with  electricity, 
and  with  baths.  Blood-pressure  remained  aboui  165.  Careful 
inquiry  tliciled  the  fact  she  had  no  family  trouble,  no  church 
trouble,  in  fact  fhe  seemed  xo  be  free  from  everything  that 
would  lead  up  li>  the  mental  stales  of  fear  and  worry.  Further 
Inqoiry^  however.  discloAvd  the  fact  that  she  worried  eoiiaidcr- 
nbly  over  the  subjeciA  of  her  miK^ionnr^r  ^^ndeavor.  At  Grvt  ihe 
relented  our  effnrti  to  admonish  her  on  this  point;  hut  nnr  day 
die  wat  told  the  story  of  the  timple-tnindcd  boy,  who  insisted  on 
carrying  two  bushels  of  chop-feed  on  his  shoulders  while  riding 
horMback.  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  replied:  "  Well, 
I  reckon,  if  the  horse  can  carry  mc  I  ought  to  be  willing  to 
carry  the  feed/'  She  went  home  and  began  to  think  matters 
over,  finally  artiviikg  at  tld*  conclusion:  "  If  Christ's  death  on 
the  cross  can't  &avc  sinners,  no  amount  of  anxiety  or  worry  on 
tny  part  can  effect  their  salvation." 

She  appeared  at  the  office  lh«  following  day.  asserting  that 
ahe  had  got  a  new  brand  of  religion  —  a  faith  t!>at  could  free 
her  from  useless  worry  and  unneccsaarv  anxiety.  She  affirmed 
that  she  had  learni^d  the  meaning  of  such  Scriptures  ai,  '^  Cast- 
ing all  yoyr  care  upon  Him,  for  He  carcth  for  you,"  and^ 
"Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest';  and  strange  to  report,  the  taking  of  her 
b1ood-pre;^siife  showed  that  ii  had  fallen  to  I40,  and  it  subse- 
quently went  down  to  about  135. 

Worry  and  anxiety  always  raise  the  blood -pressure  until  they 

ult  in  bringing  on  nervous  prost ration,  nnd  then  the  «nfor- 

victim    is    found   to   be    suffering    from    a   di^pressivc 

rcaaton  —  neurotic  low  bbod-pressurc.    Disappointment,  grief. 
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an<l  cankering  car«,  all  con»ptre  together*  Kradually  ard  »urcly 
to  raise-  the  blond ^ pre )au re.  Likewise,  anger,  moral  condemna- 
tion, and  every  cause  of  restlessness  ami  menia]  dissatisfaction, 
all  serve  lu  increase  arlerial  Ccnsion  -intl  raise  (he  j>rcMtirc, 

The  fact  thai  one  ^vorrics  over  &  |i;ood  cause  —  the  fact  tliftl 
the  objects  of  your  anxious  soliciinde  arc  whoTljr  nnaelfiAb  amf 
altmisltc^in  no  wise  miligalcs  the  ineviiabte  consequences  of 
the  incrcascti  lilood-pres^iirL-  ;in<]  other  imIcscribaUe  ncrvouH 
compHcations  which  y^y  surely  follow  in  the  wake  of  aU  prO' 
traded  worry  and  long- sustained  anxiety. 

BLOOD-PKESSURE  AND  T«E  Al'nECTIONS 

A  young:  ^Ati  under  observation  exhibited  a  btood-preasflfe 
of  170.  The  usual  procedures  employed  in  hi^b  pressure  did 
not  give  satisfactory  rcsulta.  Careful  inquiry  revealed  that  he 
had  recently  been  disappointed  in  love,  and  while  all  medicinal 
m^'ann  failrd  permancnily  to  lower  bin  blood -pressitrr.  »  rec- 
onciliation with  the  yOLiiig  lady  at  once  dropped  the  pressure 
to  135,  in  which  neighborhood  it  remained  pcrmanemly.  It 
probably  would  have  gone  even  lower  bid  that  he  was  quite  a 
heavy  user  of  tobacco,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  tends  to  keep 
the  blood-pressure  up. 

The  author  does  not  enienain  the  slightCKt  doubi  thai  a 
youitg  woman  under  similar  circumslance^  would  have  haid  h«r 
blood -prcssxi re  alToded  in  like  loaiincr*  both  as  to  it»  ri»c  in  the 
fac«  of  dlH^ppointm^nt,  an<t  its  fall  immediaEely  after  th« 
reconciliation  with  the  adored  onc. 

DRINK  ANOnRUGS 

Domestic  infelicity  and  family  jars  all  conspire  to  raise  the 
blood'prcssurc,  increase  the  nervous  tension —  and.  indirectly^ 
make  for  digestive  disturbances  and  nervous  breakdown.  We 
commonly  hear  such  siatcrments  as  "Family  trouble  drove  him 
to  drink."  Tn  aU  such  cases,  in  our  opinion,  the  alcohol  U  taken 
l^irf^ely  fur  its  immediate  clTect  in  lowering  the  blood -pressure 
juid  thus  temporarily  relieving  the  intense  nnd  wrought -tip  ncrv- 
ouc  state.  While  the  continuous  use  of  alcohol  operatm  to  raise 
the  blood -pressure  by  it^  tendency  to  harden  the  arteriei.  the 
effect  for  the  time  being  is  to  lower  tlie  pressure  and  thus  relieve 
the  oppressive  tension. 
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Experience  has  lauffln  us  thai  high  blood-prtssiire  often  leads 
it*  fietims  to  drink  and  drugs.  The  very  day  of  Iht*  writing 
there  eanie  ta  t!ie  office  a  Uwyer  bi-ggitig  for  iiiorphinc.  This 
diah  15  a  periodical  drinker:  and  when  wc  rcmonstralcni  with 
bim  h^  replicil :  "  Well,  doctor,  if  you  don't  give  me  morphine  or 
aonidhin^  e1«e  to  relfevr  thiit  cpell.  it'll  drivi^  itic  In  the  itAlonn 
for  whiskey.'  In  this  connection  it  ftiould  be  ex]>!ained  that 
mor|>hine  does  lower  the  blooU-prewure  —  a  discovery  Out  this 
lawyer  is  not  alone  in  having  made.  Indirecily,  then,  frecdoin 
(rom  worry  an4  anxiety  proves  to  be  a  practical  aid  to  tem- 
perance, in  thnt  fjiith  —  a  peAccful  frame  of  mind  —  operntcK  to 
prcrent  high  tension,  with  its  accompanying  tendency  anrt 
tcniplaiiun  U>  report  to  pressure- lowering  drug&  »uch  a»  alcohol 
and  morphine. 

1II.O0l>-r|EES£VllE    AWn   REUCIOH 

Religion,  ax  a  M3lr  of  mind,  seems  to  exert  ^  salutary  inflii* 
encc  upon  the  Wood- pressure.  \n  all  cases  of  nervous  high 
tcn5»on  where  the  Riiffcrer  seems  to  have  heartily  and  sincerely 
embraced  some  form  of  religious  1>elicf  or  moral  faith,  the 
blood -pressure  almost  invariably  begins  to  come  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  case  the  acceptance  oi  some  sort  of  religion  leida 
to  overscrupulous  anTcicty  and  overconscientious  worry,  the 
blood' prcN»urc  will  certainly  go  up.  It  makes  no  apparent  dif* 
ference  what  parttculnr  brand  of  religion  it  cmbr&ced,  as  far  &» 
the  htood.pr«ssure  mechinitm  is  concerned,  only  one  condition 
serms  lo  he  re;|m^ite,  und  that  i^  th^t  the  religion  mn«t  be 
accepted  so  fully  and  sincerely  as  absolutely  to  deliver  the  mind 
from  the  torments  of  doubt  and  the  uncertainties  of  fear; 
actually  to  set  the  mind  at  rest  and  fill  the  thought!  with  faith 
and  trust. 

Numerous  caseft  in  which  religion  apparently  reduced  ihc 
blood -pressure  could  be  cited.  A  nervous  man  whom  we  had 
landcr  treatment  had  a  blood -pressure  of  170,  He  became  a 
devout  Chrtsiian  Scientist  and  the  blood- pressure  soon  went 
dowQ  Into  th#  neighborhood  of  145,  and  remained  there  perma- 
nently. 

Anothcr  case,  that  of  a  somewhat  disagreeable  married 
vroman,  was  greatly  improved  physically,  &till  her  bkiod*pressure 
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WA*  tliout  160.  Shf  chiiiK^  to  hAvc  been  converted  tn  a  gospel 
miMifMi,  And  «fur  thai  Ikt  Uood-jircssurc  was  fouod  to  be  in 
Itit  ii«l|rlilK>rhMHl  of  140. 

An   unfnllhful   ha»bAnd  vrho  bad  a  blood-prrMurc  nrnnia 

'n>hi  17*1  to  iSo,  afi^f  a  |*r«fe**cd  eoovcnion  and  after  a  r«^ 

pihiilLdiW  wiUi  his   family,  showed  blnod-prruurr  of  140  to 

Thf  autliM-  K^uld  not  for  one  mooKat  svc^esc  that  be  had 
ilUitivernl  a  nietWI  ^herebv  it  wooM  be  possible  to  detemuae 
hy  iHAteritl  UMit  as  to  wbetber  or  not  a  perwn  «ai  smcere  in 
M4  )iixil««MKm  t^f  rcticioo;  but  il  u  at  leait  iaterestin^  to  record, 
Iti  Ihu  conaeciton.  tbe  case  of  a  cenata  potiticUa  safferiag  Iron 
a  inarivd  <a*e  of  vr\irvT  (ht^-iduaoe)  wbo  confessedly  joined 
a  vtniivh  ixM  \h<  panio««  of  fartbcnn^  his  poltb<al  iatcixstK 
bui  ifvluuc  b]Ao>(  prtunre  Tf  tipid  aniao^^d  bjr  hk  outward 
t«H|[1o«u  luauhTutreft. 

A  bariof  w  twaa.  In  fauieial  ttrtsa  fee  ikrec' 
abtoMlnwwnolt^ai   Ahcrl 
m4  rtMrriMC  tkb  vdhnboik  hii  IfaoA-fRBaan  ran  far  tevco 
i;Vf«lci  tbw  14$  »ft  169^ 

A  btokMh^«ltim4«ttter,  pwriif  o>rcr  a  ttVivar4  1 
9<  17^;  afte  ba  4aitkacr*a 
htr! 
*c%b*<y  W>1  «4  15(. 

Mi^  ««!r  ka^  eMen^  km  mmt  al 
aa  far  »  cawM  iwnily 
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'"^lidiw  thai  owe  (heir  existcnct:  and  disagreeable  symptoms 

"^orc  or  less  to  high  blood -prtssure.    It  has  been  the  aiithor'jt 

^*«naiion  that  sincerity  and  religious  devotion,  unless  they 

1^^<J  lu   liyptii:uii»i:iciiUou5iJGS3   or   ^n   ovcr&crupulQiu  aiixtcLjr, 

^'^'V^ys  result  in  a  reduction  of  high  blood -pressure  —  at  Icoat 

^^      an  cases  where  the  high  tension  was  largely  p»ychic  in 

^'^'vin  —  due  to  mrmsl  unrest  and  nervous  excitability. 

It  b^  further  been  our  observation  that  it  is  wholly  imma- 
'^■^ial  what  kind  of  religion  the  devotee  embraces.    As  far  as 
^'^>od-prcssure  is  concerned,  the  essential  reqtiirement  is  thai 
^^  religion  sliall  be  whole-hearted,  so  as  effectively  to  set  the 
"^iritl  at  rest     Ihc  nervous  meclianism  regulating  blood- pressure 
**     not  a  theological  critic.    Any  belief  or  religion  iliat  is  ac- 
^^t>ted  WJtliout  mental  reservation  suflice$  to  «et  the  mind  at 
''^Kl.  and  the  blood -ptcstu re  immediately  bcfifins  to  be  towered. 
The   reader's  ntti^ntion   is   n^in   called  to  the   fact   that   ihr 
^^thor    is    here   considering    the    purely   psycholotcic    side   of 
^^Iteion.    We  again  disclaim  any  intention  of  discussing  the 
spiritual  and  miraculous  elements  concerned  in  theological  be- 
^cf.     While  he  recoj^nixoi  the  f-'ict  tliat  any  and  all  rclifpons, 
*hen  sincerely  accepted  and  devoutly  believed,  arc  able  pro- 
foundly to  in^uence  both  mind  and  body:  and  while,  as  far  as 
^W  body  is  concerned,  ii  apparently  makes  no  difference  what 
^>Tand    of    religion    la    accepted  -^  certain   physiological   cfTecta 
^jng  the  same,  modified  only  by  the  intensity  of  the  patient's 
faith  —  neverthcles*.  the  author  would  by  no  means  lead  the 
l^der  to  chink  that  he  regards  the  Christian  religion  a&  just  one 
dmong  equally  good  religions  of  the  past  and  the  presctit.     In 
liil  personal  belief  he  recognizes  the  sublime  power  of  the  true 
Cbristiati  religion  not  only  to  accomplish  all  the  desirable  phys- 
iological and  psychological  effects  herein  noted,  but,  in  addition, 
to  bring  about  a  host  of  other  and  marvellous  spiritual  manifes- 
[atinnx  ;uid   mighty   moi^tl   trsii^form^tiDn^^   and   mj,   while  he 
conrinues   to   note   the    fact    t'nat  all    ffirma  of   religious  belief 
txtrt  a  salutary  effcci  upon  certain  bodily  functions,  the  reader 
is  cautioned  not  to  form  the  condu^ion  fliat  the  anchor  would 
in  the  least  detract  from  the  belief  in  Chrirtianity  a*  the  su- 
preme and  genuine  religion  —  as  a  supernatural  influence  de- 
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ftiffncd  to  «ip1ift  htimanity  in  A  »cii«c  entirely  different  from  «ad 
additional  lo,  all  the  various  psychic  and  pbyeical  b«i>vfii&  herein 
noted,  and  which  apparently  u^mh  (tatn  the  nominal  accept- 
ance of  any  form  of  religious  belief.     . 

WhJk  hc^  di'Mres  to  make  it  plain  to  the  reader  that  any  sort 
of  rdit;:ioux  belief  favorably  influences  the  psychic  slate  zn6  ihc 
physical  functions,  he  desires  to  make  it  equally  emphatic  and 
plaiii  that  the  author,  in  his  own  belief,  recognizes  in  the  teadi- 
itigs  of  Jesus  Christ  somettiing  eniircly  above,  and  difTercDt 
flora,  the  other  great  religions  of  ihe  worlds  TIic  author  «in* 
ccrely  believes  that  there  i^  a  distinct  and  definite  BttpcmAtura] 
element  in  the  Christian  religion;  but  since  sach  KLipcrnatura] 
element  docs  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  inve^ti^tion  and  lab* 
oratory  inquiry,  and  since  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  psychology  and  physiology  of  faith  and  fear,  it  i*  entirely 
out  of  place  further  to  discuss  the  mailer  in  thb  connectioii. 
Tliis  paragraph  \uth  been  added  merely  to  prevent  any  Chriuiaa 
reader  from  gaintni;  tlic  iinprcuion  that  the  author  do«3  not 
recof^niie  Chrlalianity  as  the  supreme  religious  belief  —  as  a 
spiritual  energy  and  a  supernatural  force.  Piul's  statement  ib 
•till  true,  ihai  "The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God," 

THE    NEaVOUS     MBCHAM13M     INVOLVEU    IN     TQl     REGULATION    OF 

Bl,O0n-PaESfiUBE 

The  physiologist  offers  the  following  explanation  of  the  mech- 
anism for  manipulating  blood  volume  and  controUtog  blood- 
preasure : 

"Another  itriking  illujitration  of  nervous  regulation  of  the  hcirt 
is  that  of  Ihf  drpr^isor  Hcrrr.  Ever  since  Ludwig  first  discovered  the 
function  of  this  »nall  i^ervc^  phyiiologiiia  have  been  grcAEly  inlcr- 
Mled  in  itt  imiqtie  proprrtirt,  one  bein^.  as  deraom^trAt^d  by  itc 
first  discoverers,  ihai  it  can  quickly  lower  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  artcEics  all  over  ihe  body  from  30  to  50  per  cent-  To  under- 
stand  thjs  11  should  be  stated  thai  in  the  medulla  oblongata  there  is 
a  eenlre  lEoverniiiK  Ihe  entire  and  mohi  exteniiTt  system  of  special 
n«rv»  which  ramify  f^n  Che  eoatti  of  the  arteries,  and  whote  bns^ 
ncss  it  is  to  refluUte  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  so  that  their  diamtEer 
becomes  large  or  snail  according  to  wheiher  Ihc  pan  iihich  the 
arteries  supply  tiee<ls  more  or  \e%%  blood.  Thos,  Ihe  stomach  needs 
nine  times  more  blood  when  adtrdy  digcfiing  tis  eontcnta  than 
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when  h  u  empty;  and  the  vaso-motor  iacrve«i  iki  tltc?  Arc  calleil, 
of  It*  nncricK  dilate  the  blood  vcAf«U  >o  as  to  bfing  more  bloody  or 
contract  tbem  to  shut  it  o(T.  a^  the  need  nuy  be.  The  function  of 
tbcftc  n«fvn,  therefore,  ib  of  prime  importuice,  for  without  their 
constriciinK  aciiun  the  vci»?U  of  the  abdominal  0rjEait«  alone  tti'tgUi 
rehx  CDOugh  to  coiit;iin  mo&t  of  the  blood  of  the  body,  at  sometimts 
happen*  with  quickl>  i^a}  rcaUt*. 

"  R«t,  on  thr  nlhrr  haRfl,  lUirlng  violmt  museulsr exerriM*  or  isndcr 
exdiemcnii  the  blood  may  be  driven  to  the  heart  so  fnsi  that  iu 
otvitws  become  danfE^roti^Iy  dtttendcd,  TTicn  Jt  ig  that  the  deprci- 
sov  nerve  in»Lintly  come;i  to  lh<  rescue,  Jcncrmg  iH  automatic 
nature,  v^-c  may  fiieitmihely  icjiieacMl  il  aJdr^sfinf  the  medulla  ihii»; 
'  UaJce    hatt«*       KmerBcneyT      Heart    overfilling    and    dUlriidiriK    lo 

with  bTood  that  a  vilve  may  fpve  way  f  Tell  vocr  VAitoooftrinctoT 
centre  instantly  to  order  all  it»  nerves  to  relax  their  grip  on  the 
Arteries  all  over  the  body,  to  the  degree  which  I  direct.  Order  the 
accelerator  centre  to  >U3pcn<l  opcraiioni;  and  the  v^gUA  centre  to 
jive  Ml  extra  torn  to  tin  brake*  !'  The  medulla  obey*,  mid  the 
overfull  heart  imniediately  relieve*  itself  h>  n  teni-ral  widenmK  of 
all  the  arterial  channels.  Thua  we  find  thi*  jiinK'e  rqtuUlory  nerve 
capable  of  inhibiting  the  action  cf  the  whole  vaat  mcdunism  of 
the  arterial  constrictors.  Unlike  other  nervei,  it  can  not  be  fatigued 
or  exhausted  by  prolangcd  stimulatiDii,  io  that  in  cvciy  ickpcct  it  is 
|tk»  a  tT«cple««.  lirrlpu  tenlinri  poi»Eed  ai  thr  great  uaf^  of  the 
heart's  outflow  " 

It  is  also  highly  probaWc  that  the  circulatory  centres  of  Ihc 
nM<hiIla  are  iri  turri  more  or  less  influenced  by  direct  iitipnUci 
from  ccttain  cortical  ct^nlrcs  in  the  cerebrum, 

APOPLEXY   AND    HEAKT    FAILURE 

The  practicO  conclueiion  of  the  blood-prc^ure  matter  is 
Aimpty  ihit:  Tf  the  nrteriAl  ten^tion  h  [>crmittcd  to  ^o  on  mcreat- 
ing  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  yf'ar,  eventually,  the 
danger  point  will  W  reached  (about  aoo  tum.K  ;mi!  then  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  one  of  two  thliig«  will  happen  — 
cither  the  heart-pump  witl  gw  out  —  the  valve*  (five  way  or  the 
mcf^cle  dilate;  or  the  arterial  hose  will  burst  at  some  weak 
point,  tisually  in  the  brain,  with  tJie  reajlt  of  producing  apoplexy 
ajid  its  accempattyin^  paralysts.  Apoplexy,  paralytic,  and  heart 
failure  are  tremendously  on  the  incrcafic,  an:I  the  strenuous 
living  —  the  life  of  anxiety,  ovei^vork.  and  woriy  —  h  iiuw  gen- 
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probnbic  thai  the  white  blood  cells,  when  imtMcd  anU  intoxl* 
CAtcd  liy  ihc  stagnant  circulatory  fluidft  of  the  portal  (liver) 
circulation^  turn  irailo^s  to  tlic  Irody  com iiiuii wealthy  aikI  literally 
I  devour  Uic  rc<l  blood  cclK 

Ruddy  check*  and  i^gorous  blood  movement  are  th«  lund- 
mAidcni;  of  faith  and  courage.  Viewed  fram  every  possible 
siAn^pcint  opliirt&m  favors  Ihc  procluclion  and  maintenance  of 
a  hcallby  blood  tircam*  while  pc-^iiitnism  works  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously for  ilic  doicrioraiion  of  the  blood-making  and  the 
blood-moving  processes. 

TBK  WHITS  BLOOD  CELLS 

Hicre  can  now  be  little  <|ue3tlon  of  ihe  fact  that  a  vij^orous, 
'^liappy  mental  »latc,  by  itn  influence  on  biith  ihc  nervous  and 
clrculntory  5ystcRi».  tcndi  to  increase  the  dcfcniiivc  activity  of 
the  white  blood  cells,  By  favorin}^  th«  healthy  circulation  of 
the  Mood,  the  whitr  cell*  are  protected  from  many  influences 
which  otherwise  wouM  Hcprrss  and  decrease  their  (renn* 
destroying  and  tife-saving  activities.  It  is  well  known  that  any 
influence  which  causes  a  vigorous  movement  of  tht  blood 
siream.  enhances;  their  action  in  ihe  work  of  destroying  the 
microbes  of  <]i*easc.  Fear  depresses  the  circulation  and  favor* 
tlie  accumulation  of  metabolic  acid  poisons  in  the  body,  which 
conditionN  noi  only  decrease  the  acliviiics  of  ilie  white  blood 
cell*  in  their  wi>rk  of  destroying  germs,  but  actually  tend  to 
incrca**  their  pernicious  activiEiei  in  the  direct  destruction  of 
Ihe  body  celU* 

It  is  a  tinsrular  and  interesting  fact  that  the  macrophages, 
that  is,  the  lar^c  while  cells  with  a  lar^e  nucleus,  seem  to 
evince  a  preference  for  an  animal  diet.  They  arc  the  cells 
which  eat  up  the  dead  tUsue  and  debri:i  that  is  scattered  about 
a  wound.  And  when  under  the  influence  of  certain  irritant 
p<iisons,  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  ihcy  behave  very  strange- 
ly, ctpcciiilly  if  ihc  body  cells  *re  weaK  and  there  is  evidence 
of  senile  decay.  They  have  been  observed  to  prey  upon  the 
body  Itself.     Under  the  spell  of  these  pois^nt,  ihe»c  former 
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era  of  the  body  turn  imurj^cnts,  ;tn<l  devour  brain  cells, 
Hvcr  cells,  and  fcc<l  upnn  any  part  of  the  body  that  liappciifi  to 
be  in  a  wcakcnc"!  sisic,  showing  grcai  preference  (or  ihc  nerves, 
bruin  crl}b.  atid  t^llicr  uf  tbc  iiiurt:  highly  <}igauizeO  ttSbtie^. 
Tfais  aiTords  a  simple  explanation  of  less  of  memory  uid 
niany  other  symptoms  found  in  eJd  age, 

HIvl.ATIVIC    AKAUIAS 

Faith,  by  its  favorable  influence  upon  the  circulation,  has  a 
tendenc)'  to  prevent  certain  forms  of  relative  anafmia.  By 
both  itA  mtluence  upon  the  bloud-makins  process  and  the  eir- 
GtiLation,  a  sunny  diapotitiou  favors  a  healthy  and  normal  blood 
stream;  while  worry,  directly  and  nidirrctly,  tcncU  poMtively 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  ih?  circulating  fluids. 

Many  a  pale-faced  woniaiL  woidd  Hud  »pecdy  relkf  ffum  her 
pallor,  jiiiu.-niiai  und  slugg^ii^h  circulation  by  ovcrcomiii^  her 
downcast  and  dri|)on<]tMil  diipoiitior  ^  hy  simply  "  chi-cring 
up-'"  We  recently  <aw  Mich  a  cast-  with  thr  ha^mnglobin  rey* 
jsterinc  at  80.  I'his  yoitnt;  woman  had  bt-en  treated  for 
amentia  for  almost  a  full  year,  with  but  little  improvement. 
She  suddenly  embraced  some  new  psychic  cull,  ceased  worry- 
injf.  quit  fretting;  her  digestion  began  immediately  to  improve, 
drculatioD  grew  belter.  an<l»  in  six  weeks  her  anxmia  bad  en- 
tirely di^ppeared:  her  li^emoglobin  test  shuwed  about  100. 

An  EngliUi  authority  asserts  that  even  that  dreaded  malady, 
pomiciouft  an.x-niifl,  \%  freqiiv^ntly  brought  on  by  prolonged 
worry  and  chronic  fretting.  The  blood  comit  has  been  observed 
to  increase  and  decreaie  all  the  way  from  five  lo  twenly-five 
per  cent  In  rcsptmse  tu  cniottonal  changes  in  the  mind.  This 
apparent  ductualion  in  the  blood  cmint  is  due,  as  in  the  ca«e 
of  Mich  changes  following  a  cold  baih.  lo  the  fluKion  of  the 
circulation  and  the  resultant  variation  in  the  amount  ard  qual- 
ity of  the  blood  at  the  point  where  the  specimen  was  obtained 
lor  examination,  and  not  lo  any  actual  'and  sudden  creation  of 
new  blood  celts  on  the  part  of  the  blood-making  organa. 
ravcuic  ni^oD  roi^OKft 

Thr  fnimnn  body  wat  di^fincd  by  I^oocbard  a*  %  "laharatory 
for  the  making  of  poisons,"  Faith,  by  its  stimulating  action 
upon  the  circulatory  and  elimtnative  processes*  greatly  lessens 
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tb«  <Ianfi:i;r  of  the  body  from  the  tcCibIK  of  the  accumtibiioc 
of  thfse  pcrnicioiis  poisons;  while  ihc  drprouing  influence  of 
fear  not  only  favor»  their  production  and  action,  but.  accord* 
iti(  to  recent  exptnmcnts,  fcar»  woiry,  and  anger,  are  in  lh«ii- 
sdvc«  directly  refpon^ible  (or  Ihc  production  of  certain  special, 
vubllc  poisons  vihich  are  exceedinfEly  hannful  lo  Ihc  human 
organism.  U  has  long  been  rccopiiicd  that  aninuU  which 
were  worried  or  leaded  ju4l  before  iJ«uf;htcr  arc  very  unhealth- 
ful  —  that  (heir  fle»h  U  even  *UngerouB  ii>  iwe  for  food. 

It  now  «eenu  altof^ethrr  likely  tftat  an  luiivholcfioine  raental 
Elate*  by  it*  direct  inAuetice  over  the  nerves  leading  to  tfte 
glands  and  celU,  U  Actually  Mc  no  to  modify  the  natttral  and 
norowl  accretiom.  a^  to  rc«iilt  in  the  |>roduciion  of  substanccE 
which  arc  positively  poisonow  to  the  other  cells  and  organs  of 
the  body.  Such  a  perversion  of  the  secretory  function«  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  in  view  of  the  phy^ological  fact«  con- 
ceminic  the  reflex  chemical  excitation  aitd  modiJtcBlion  of 
glandular  activity  formerly  noted  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ''ebemical  mcsw^i^rt "  or  hormones  in 
eonnectton  with  the  «eeretion  of  thr  pancreatic  juice. 

Several  mvef^iffatora  liave  averred  thai  fear  aild  an^er  result 
in  the  production  of  extra  bo<ly  poisons,  some  of  which  are 
thrown  oat  of  the  system  throu^^h  the  lunes.  These  have  been 
collected,  and  it  is  astcrled  that  experimental  tests  made  OD 
antmais  prove  these  substance^  to  he  extr;ion!in.nr)ly  deleterious 
ud  highly  pouociQUK.  Other  experimenters  uy  that  ihey  have 
bolated  such  "  cmoiioDaL  poisons"  from  the  »weat  and  the 
urine.  V\^1e  the  author  is  compelled  to  view  some  of  th«ie 
t«c«nt  obtcrvations  with  considerable  conservatism,  neverthe^ 
tms,  he  rjcpren  rvrntuaUy  in  scr  lhe*r  cUtm*  fully  aiwl  scien- 
tifically established  Clinical  observation  on  the  nursinff 
mother  is  eniirdy  snlSctenl  to  indicate  that  changes  in  the 
cmottonal  state  actual!)  effect  chanj-es  in  the  bodily  srcretions, 
as  a  fit  of  anicer  on  the  part  of  the  mother  very  commonly  pro- 
duces a  6t  of  indigestion  041  the  pan  of  the  Peking  child 

TIIK  LVHril    STRKAIf 

Tbe  moventcni  of  the  lymph  through  the  lymphatic  channels 
is  favored  by  the  joyous  mental  state,  largely  for  the  satnc 
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reasons  thai  wer«  shown  to  favor  the  circuIatioD  of  the  blood; 
anJ,  of  course,  tJie  circulation  of  the  lymph  would  be  likewise 
retarded  by  a  gloomy  and  dowucast  state  of  mind.  The  author 
AW  B  case  of  drojxsy  a  few  years  ago  which  appeared  in  one 
night,  apparcnily  a«  a  result  of  acute  fright;  at  lea«t  that  was 
the  only  discoverable  cause  The  dropsy  tliKappcarcd  wiihoui 
medical  treatment  at  the  end  of  for1y'<ighl  hours,  and  did  not 
recur. 

The  »ame  influence*  which  are  able  lo  retard  the  aclivillea 
of  the  white  hU)o<I  cells  are  unilouUtcdly  also  able  in  decrease 
the  action  and  influence  of  the  lymphocytes  —  the  sturdy  while- 
cell  fioldien  of  the  lymphatic  ghn<Is. 

ANII-BODICS   AND   ANTITOXINS 

Faith  and  fear  seem  to  be  able  to  influence  the  elaboration  of 
the  various  antitoxins  which  the  body  produces  to  ncuiralifc 
and  cumbat  the  tuxiiis  of  the  various  tuiciubic  maladies  la  all 
ca>c^  of  infection  it  15  highly  important  to  maintain  a  perfect 
eqnilibnum  of  the  nervous  system  and  a  well-balanced  »tate  of 
the  rireidatinn  Cirenlatory  Ht^turbances  and  ncrvoufl  derange- 
mcnta  of  psychic  origin  indirectly  react  lo  retard  the  formation 
of  anti-bodies  and  delay  the  production  of  antitoxin.  Even 
if  the  body  succeeds  in  producing  a  proper  quantity  of  potent 
antitoxin,  it  H  sitll  very  essential  that  the  circulation  ^hjuld 
be  unmlcrfered  with  in  order  that  these  protective  ^ubstancc^ 
thouM  freely  and  uniformly  circulate  tbroughoui  tbe  body. 

Pear,  by  its  paralyxitig  mllucncc  upon  cell  spcrciions,  gUnd- 
nlar  action,  circulatory  power,  and  nervous  impulses,  constaaily 
exerit  itself  against  the  mainlenaitce  of  health  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease:  while  fatth  fosters  every  process  and  functi^i 
connected  with  the  marvellous  work  of  creating  and  dissemi- 
nating these  mysterious  defei^sive  anii-bodies  and  curative  anti- 
toxins. 

IKFLCCNCE  OF  THE   UENTAL  STATE  UPON  THE  VITAL  RESISTANCE 

The  vital  resistance  of  an  individual  signifies  the  sum  total 
of  hU  powers  of  defence  againat  disease.  It  represents  one's 
poK'cr  to  ward  o^  iji»ca:ie  and  6ght  accidental  infection, 
Habitual  users  of  alcohol  arc  exceedingly  poor  stir^pcal  riaks, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  alcohol  lowers  the  vital  resistance,  and 
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\i\  case  such  patknwar^  attacked  by  Ihc  gcTTDS  of  iDf«imn  an<l 
blood  poisoning,  Ihcjr  iirc  \xt\  ]ikd>  quickly  to  succumb. 

Merc  recently  wc  have  nniie  lo  rccof^iuc  tliat  a  man's  men- 
tal  Hale  alu>  lias  Urgdy  1o  do  with  IncnfAsiitg  or  decrcaMng 
liis  Tiial  re&iauiiee.  Tfie  haii  has  been  knowu  lo  ra|>iJlj' 
(iMppcar  as  a  rcsuh  of  worry;  while  diAbctcs  and  other  furi- 
ous disea«e4  fruquenUy  foUow  on  th«  heeU  of  grief  and  pro- 
longed anxiety. 

Years  z%o  Dr.  Maudslcy  said: 

"  lunoiion  may  undt>uM^1y  fa\'i>r,  hinder,  or  pervert  nntrition, 
■rd  Increase.  Icffcn,  or  ^iler  a  tccrction:  in  doing  whrch  there  \s, 
reaKin  to  think  Ih^t  it  aci6,  not  ovily  hy  iliJiting  or  contnairtg  (be 
vc»t<la  through  tlic  vMO^aiotor  aytlcm,  a«  itc  vrjtnc**  in  the  blv»h 
of  fthamf  and  fhr  pJiltor  of  f»r,  but  atn  dirertly  nn  the  org*ikic 
ckmnttt  of  the  pans  through  Ilie  nervei  wbidi,  x^  the  latest  r«- 
Marchei  seem  to  show,  end  in  ihein  someiimc^  br  continuity  of  fOb- 
■taDce.  To  itie  it  seems  not  unrea<onibte  to  auppote  that  the  mind 
may  iiamp  it»  lont,  if  not  its  vrry  fciturei^  on  the  iiidividual  de- 
inmii  of  ikic  body,  tnipiriiig  ihvin  with  hope  and  corrgy,  or  inJticI^ 
icig  ihem  with  deipair  and  feebleness." 

FEAS  AND  mrscnoM 

F^tK  no  doubt,  IB  3  material  aid  in  resisting  tnofi  infeciioas 
diteflses.  F«ar  lias  long  been  recogniied  as  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  di»eafte4  of  thi»  »oft,  prcdUpoiiog  its  viciims  to  inhc- 
lion  and  to  contraclion  of  Uic  various  contagious  and  infectious 
maladks^  ThoM  who  fear  a  disease  nto^t  jrc  niottt  likely  lo 
catch  il.  Tho4e  who  fear  it  least  are  lesa  likely  to  con- 
tract it.  Doctors  ar«  seldom  smitten  wiih  the  eotitsgioua 
diseases  they  so  frequently  mingle  with,  not  only  because  of  the 
protective  ntcasures  they  u^c.  but  a1»o  because  of  the  fact  thai 
they  seldom  fear  these  diseases:  and  therefore,  their  vital 
resistance  is  not  Seriously  decreased  by  fear. 

We  recently  saw  a  case  where  an  unfortunate  woman  actu- 
i&y  worried  herself  to  death  over  the  fear  and  dread  of  haYing 
cancer.  Some  physician  had  told  her  fourteen  years  jirevious 
ibat  she  had  lontc  symptoms  of  cancer,  an<l  ever  xincc  thai  lime 
she  bad  lived  in  constant  terror  of  that  disease.  PotU-irkortem 
examination  showed  her  lo  b«  ab^olntely  free  from  cancer  or 
any  nihrr  organic  disease,  for  that  matter. 
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The  Utr  of  diseaac  is  often  so  iatcnsc  and  acuic  as  really  to 
csiUM  one  to  fall  k  vicum  citlJcr  t€  gcnuim  infection  or  a 
clcoeptire  sind  inaglnanvi:  counterfeit,  a^  U  iic»  frequently  itic 
case  in  chdcrft,  hydrophobic,  and  lockjaw. 

TUS    ^n.    OP    1>t8£A£E 

The  fear  life,  by  its  iinfavoraN«  inHii^nce  upon  th«  nervous 

And  circuUtory  syU^im.  maintains  a  iKnlily  sute  wholly  ttnfi* 

voralk  to  health,  while  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  jn'owth 

*iid  dci'etopmcnt  of  disease  gentiSn     Thi*  is  due  to  the  fact 

that  comagiotis  diseases  require  for  their  propagation,  rot  only 

the  seed  or  the  germs,  but  also  a  favorable  soil  ia  which  these 

iiecds  may  grow.    Fear  by  Us  depressing  influence  upon  the 

WJy  eeUs.  and  by  its  rctardiiii;  eiTect  upon  the  ncrvou»  tuid 

circulatory  syitcms.  cr*at<a  physical  conditions  which  in  cvcey 

way  favor  the  growth  and  mutti plication  of  almost  every  kind 

of  r\\%rAsc  germs- 

Rcsistanee  to  all  forms  of  disease,  both  acute  and  chrome, 
is  favored  by  a  cheerful  ard  iK»*iiive  mental  attitude;  while 
despondency  and  despair  greatly  weaken  and  eventually  tcjtr 
down  the  body's  iKtwers  cf  resistance  to  ail  onlinary  diseases. 

Acute  funeti<inal  disorrlers  and  various  infectious  maladies 
iavanably  follow  in  the  wake  of  mertal  depression,  moral 
defeat,  business  troubles,  und  domeHic  infellcitv.  The  over- 
throw of  faith  and  eourage  is  aceompantcd  by  a  downward 
tendency  on  the  part  of  all  the  defenHvc  force*  and  protective 
agencies  concerned  in  maintaining  the  hody'*  health  and 
ftrtn^tK 

TtlE     HKALINC    FOWER 

Since  the  blood  is  the  chief  agent  concerned  in  Uealingi 
faitlt.  for  reasons  already  considered,  necessarily  facilitates 
the  repair  of  bodily  injuries,  and  favor*  recovery  after  sur- 
gical operations.  Also,  for  reasons  already  noted,  fear  must 
inevitably  interfere  with  the  proccsA  of  healing,  and  greatly 
delay  the  work  of  repair  and  recovery  in  all  case*  of  aeeiden' 
lal   wouad«  and   surgical  opt*racionfi. 

Practical  experience  verifies  and  bears  out  ilii*  theoretic 
conclusion.  Again  and  again  have  we  observed  two  surgical 
patients  who  had  passed  through  the  fame  identical  ordeal, 
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the  one  with  a  cheerful  and  optimistic  disposition,  the  other  with 
a  downcast  anJ  dcapoiidetu  tcmperamcnL  The  patient  who 
cxcrdaed  faith  and  pracliscU  courage  would  improve  twice  as 
fatt  as  her  companion  sufferer.  All  thir^^v  cqiul,  ^u^gicAl 
wounds  heal  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  pa- 
tients who  possess  a  sunny  and  cheerful  mental  habit.  Faith 
aiiJ  cuitfjdciicc  BTc  i>f  acuial  aid  lo  th^  suigcoi)  Ui  aU  bid 
serious  and  important  work. 

VITAL     KNKItCY 

Ry  vital  energy  is  meant  that  fr^neral  ferting  of  ftinrtinnal 
and  phytiical  wel]-bcin£  which  characterizes  the  wcl  man.  as 
compared  to  the  depression  and  weaknc-;&  experienced  by  the 
Mck  man-  The  generation  and  liberation  of  this  vital  energy 
and  physical  exubtraiicc  is  most  powerfully  influenced  and 
favored  by  the  mental  attitude  of  faith  and  assurance,  while 
fear  vitiates  the  physical  sirt-nglh,  di&sipale!^  the  feelings,  and 
demoralises   the   manifc^tiiilion   of   lh]»    so-c^lcd   vitaJ   ciier^> 

It  is  well  known  that  faith  le^acns  the  liability  to  contract 
most  contagious  di^^asi^s,  by  favoring  those  physical  «lat<« 
which  facilitate  the  defence  of  the  body  againM  inf*»etton; 
while  fear  directly  increa.tes  the  liability  of  catching  any  and 
all  diseases  to  which  one  may  be  exposed-  Colds  frequently 
follow  funerals  while  they  are  almost  unknown  in  connection 
with  baptisms.  At  funerals  the  mind  is  depressed  —  filled  with 
grief  and  fear;  at  baptisms  the  mind  is  dominated  by  faitti. 

SICKNESS    IN    GENERAL 

All  forms  of  sickness  are  decreased  both  In  frequency  and 
severity  by  hopefulness,  A  person  with  a  sunshiny  dir-poftili<Mi 
as  not  only  lc«  likely  to  be  stricken  down  wi(h  common  dt^cisea, 
but  h  aUo  more  likely  to  recover  quickly  when  affliction  does 
overtake  him>  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  aiiy  larf^e  body 
of  mrn.  such  as  an  army  in  th?  field,  sickness  is  Ics^ned  by 
success  and  victory.  Armies  are  most  healthy  immediately 
after  their  great  vicrorics,  notwilhstandirg  Ihe  enormous  hard- 
ships and  the  overtaxation  of  Ktrmgih  Incident  to  military  cam- 
paigns On  the  other  hand,  <lefcai  and  failure  of  an  array 
are  fo^llowcd  by  a  trcniciirloi.is  increase  in  all  forms  of  diaease. 
And  it  i>  just  «o  in  the  life  of  the  cituen  as  well  as  the  soldier. 


INPLUGNCE  OF  THE  MENTAL  STATE 
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Defeat  in  any  of  lifc'n  tasks  is  fr«<)uently  followed  by  phyAicaJ 
dcprcAsion  stnd  actual  illness, 

Darwin  says  of  proiractccj  grief: 

'*Thv  circulation  bcconx-s  languid;  the  face  pak;  the  muscles 
Jkccid:  the  eyelids  droop;  cbe  head  hangs  on  llie  contracted  chest; 
tlir  lip^p  clirckf,  und  lower  jaw  all  sink  downwaid  iTom  their  own 
wcif^hl-  The  whole  cxprtr^sJoii  of  a  man  in  good  spirits  is  exactly 
the  oppOiiie  of  the  one  suffering  from  aorrovr." 

THE    1>&ATII    RATS 

To  stim  tip  the  influence  of  faith  on  the  vital  resbtance,  it 
tmiat  be  evident  in  the  case  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
community,  thai  optimism  lowers  the  death  rate,  while  pc*si- 
nu.^m  romt  be  reckoned  aa  one  of  the  actual  causes  in  raising 
it.  If  it  were  poH»Bble  to  isolate  com|>letc1y  tlie  mental  faaor^ 
concenicd  in  health  and  longevity,  it  would  na  doubt  surprise 
the  oioat  aithusiAMic  advocates  of  mental  therapeutics  to  dis- 
cover tlie  vast  influence  exerted  by  th«  mind  in  all  tJiese 
iTiatt«r4  of  human  health  and  happiness. 

Comparative  StfMMAwr  of  the  Effects  of  Faith  a»o  Pkak 
Upok  the  Vital  Kksistancc 


FAim 

The  rtd  ctlU;  Incrcisei  and 
proueu. 

Tki   tvkitw    ttUs:    Incf eases 

activity    in     destroy inft    mi' 

erobcs- 

Helaiizf    antrmta:    Prevents, 

Fa* VI*    noinul    blvH>d,      lo- 

crraiet  harmoKl'^bin. 

.  Pr^hic  blood  pcisoiis:  Pre- 

vnit»  tliHr  forma  lion. 

Tht   iympk    sir  tarn:    Favors 

action    of    lymph    celts   and 

aceelcrales  cirrulAtion. 
.  Anii-hoiifi    Ai*d   4tntilcri*iMt 

Assists    in    their    formation 

and  dissemination, 
,  The  vitai  resiston^t:  Greatly 

incrcaKd. 


fSAa 
i,  Tht  rtd  cells:  Decreases  and 

indirectly   destroys, 

2,  The  white  cflU:  Tnereases 
activity  in  destroying  body 
cells, 

3,  Rfiaiive  anemia:  Favored 
by  grief  and  worry,  De- 
CTcaEes  hfemoglobifi, 

4-  Psychif:  btcod  poisons:     Fa* 

vors  their  generation. 
J  The  iymph  strfam:    Minders 

the  action  of  lym;>h  cells  and 

rcUrds  cirojlatioti. 

6.  Antibi?diet  and  anliUxivtt: 
Delays  iheir  production  and 
dissemination. 

7.  The  r-itixi  resistance:  Mark* 
edly  decreased. 
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S.  Infection:    An  aid  in  resist- 
ing. 
9.  Diseast-soil:       Creates     soil 
unfavorable  to  germs- 
la  Healing  pawtr:    Hasteru  re- 
pair and  recovery. 
IT.  P'ital  energy:    Generates  and 
promotes. 

12.  Siekness:     Decreased  by  vic- 
tory and  success. 

13,  Death  rate:  Lowered 


8.  InfecHotK      A    pndi^ 
cause. 

9,  Disease-soU:       Createi 
favorable  to  germa- 

10.  Heaiing   power:      Retai 
Delays  recovery. 

11.  yital  energy:    CommDa 
diminishes- 

12.  Sickness:     Increased  by 
feat  and  failure^ 

15.  Death  rale:    Raited, 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  MIND  AS  CONCERNED  IX  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
SECRETORY  GLANDS 

Stcmrrtojn    iw    crwe»ai„ —  Sai  tvxtv    sErnHTioN. —  Quantity 

AKD  OtTALITY-—  MeTAHOLH  1-ACTOft- — TllE  SALIVARY  FLOW. 
—  GsBMtClUAL  PDW£M, —  TllE  LIVEK  AND  PAHCkfiAS. —  ThE 
SCCftlTtO>J, —  QUALITV  OF  BBCRETION,— TllE  SCCKETORV  MECH- 
ANISM,—  The    mammaby    sEcssrtorj, —  The    kidney    and 

BLADDElt.— Cotf FARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FAHU 
AND  FEAR  ON  THE  ACTIOK  OF  THE  SECBETORY  CLAKDfi. 

WHEN  we  come  to  the  «u<ly  of  <lig«iti(Wi,  accretion,  and 
assimilation,  wt  find  that  tbc  mind  cxcrU  no  less  an  in- 
fluence upon  these  imponant  chemical  functions  than  it  docs 
upon  hrart  action  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We 
have  long  known  that  the  mental  Mate  exerts  considerable 
intiucncc  upon  digestive  secretory  activities,  but  it  remained 
for  Pawlow,  ch«  Russian  phjraiologist,  to  demonstrate  tliis  fact 
conclusively, 

Pr^cifte  «xpeHinctifa1  inquiry  and  careful  dimeal  observadofi 
have  demonstrated  beyoiifl  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
physiology  of  secretion  throughout  the  body  is  mort  or  less 
influenced  by  the  psychic  state;  while  certain  special  instances, 
such  as  tbc  stomach  secretions,  are  almost  wholly  and  com* 
plelely  under  menial  control  and  nen-ous  direction. 

Not  only  by  lit  influence  upon  the  glandular  blood  supply  and 
cEreulation,  but  by  direct  nervous  influence,  the  mind  h  fount] 
able  directly  and  pvwcrfuUy  tu  Tncidify  ^ud  rc|Eu1aic  the  digts- 
tJVG  juices  and  other  important  bodily  sceretionti^  The  Momach 
rfprcsems  the  seerefory  function  itiott  caiily  and  powtrfidly 
influenced  by  psychic  stimuli,  while  the  •^ancrcis  typifies  the 
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i§9C¥^tiory  gland  wUdi  h  Imm  hSmac^  bjr 

[bclfif  «lmoM  «Echuhr«f)p  imder  ch«tmcftl  coBtroL 

Tlic  mJod  b  not  only  able  to  alter  tbc  character  of  the  milk. 
but  aJfo  to  dunj^e  uid  modify  the  nature  of  d>c  sweat  ajMl  the 
tecretiOQ  of  the  kidneys   (the  urbt),  a>  will  be  CDorc  fully 

rtnUi  UtCT-  All  the  evi<lencr  goes  to  prorc  that  the  ran  ma- 
jority of  the  hody'ft  »ecrrtr>fy  ftinctiofit  arc  very  UrgHy  6oa^ 
jtiated  and  nudi&ed  t>y  faith  aad  fear.  Even  the  Uchrymal  or 
tear  flaod  U  mjI  in  opcraliini  by  the  feelings  and  cmotiona, 

Tht   MccrctioD   of   >aliva   and    iHe   behavior   of   the   salivary 
gtandt,  t^tgcther  %vith  tbe  quaJity  or  di^cfttive  power  of  the 
saliva  itself,  have  tone  afforded  cxpcrimcnEal  physiolc^tts  one 
,  d(  llielt  hesi  poMtblc  i>|>pf>ftuniticf  to  olscrvc  and  compare  the 
'  relative  Influence  and  power  of  various  physical,  chemical,  and 
nicntsl  fttimnli,  in  their  action  upon  secretory  glands.  ^t 

NirvQUi  mrfAonuw,     The  nervous  mechanism  involved  W' 
salivary  secretion  has  been  dcicribcd  by  phy&lologists  as  coa- 
SJHlinir  uf  the  fuDuwini;; 

1.  Vaao  motor  chnn^cK.  cau»mg  alteration  in  the  blood  supply 
and  blowl  flow  Ihrotigli  Ibc  glartda, 

2.  Cliemical  and  cellular  chani^s  in  the  eland  itseJf  connected 
vrith  the  elaboration  of  the  organic  and  possibly  of  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  of  the  saliva. 

3.  Chanjct-H  by  wtiicb  water  is  secreted,  l  r,  passes  through 
tli«  baKmcnt  membrane  and  gland  cell,  and  the  consequent 
movement  of  the  lluiii  throujfh  the  cells  and  along  the  ducts. 

l^he  rclle:^  centres  for  tlie  accretion  of  uUva  He  tn  the 
medulla  oblongata,  at  the  origin  of  the  ac^enih  and  ninth  cra- 
ixM  nerve*.  The  cemrv  foe  the  ftym|kathetic  fibres  is  also  lo- 
eated  there.  Tliii  region  i*  connected  by  nerve  fibrpi  with  the 
ccrebnim;  hence  the  iliought  of  a  Mvory  mor^l,  when  one  i* 
hui\gry,  often  produces  a  copious  secretion  of  a  thin  watery 
fluM^-U  ''makes  the  mouth  water"  AD  these  facts  lead  to 
tbf  MAclwioii  that  the  iter%-es  muM  exercise  a  direct  Infiuencc 
i|nn  lie  lecrctory  cells,  apart  from  their  action  00  the  blood 
inMcla. 

The  secretion  of  the  >aliea  b  not  a  simple  ruatter  of  pbjstca 
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their  mtcmai  pressure  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  sut^ 
and  ctiemistry.  Saliva  is  formed  within  iht  glands  while 
return! ing  bkxtd  vc^sch,  under  which  cuttduiim^,  the  baUv;i 
formed  vrould  ntturally  be  secreted  into  the  blood  «lTe&fn 
i^nd  n^t  into  the  falivjtty  duds  Intdtng  to  the  mouth,  were  tt« 
n^eretton  a  mf^re  mailer  of  fMmo^is  and  fillrafmn. 

Quotttity  and  quality.  Both  the  qu;tnttty  and  Ihe  lualitjr  of 
the  saliva  are  increased  by  faith  and  i!ecrca»ed  by  fear.  Faith 
and  happiness  encourage  Ihe  producttoti  of  a  Ktrnng  and  active 
saliva  —  a  secretion  powcTfiil  in  its  ability  to  turn  starch  into 
su^r;  while  fear  not  only  deteriorates  the  quality  and  diges- 
tive power  of  the  saliva,  but  not  infrequently  results  In  the 
proUuctictn  uf  a  becrelivn  30  modified  as  Etomeiinics  lt>  become 
actually  bitter. 

The  further  aelion  of  the  mind  upon  salivary  secretion  it 
ibown  on  thr  onr  hand  by  1h«  wntering  ciF  the  monib  when 
^e  iniod  is  pleasantly  disposed  and  anticipative  of  enjoying 
some  favorite  dish;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  b>  the  charactcf- 
iilic  dry  mouth  resulting  from  the  almost  complete  suppression 
of  salivary  secretion  which  so  comin»niy  accompani»  to-called 
stage  fright  and  other  nervous  and  emotional  Ktates  in  which 
fear  is  the  dominating  element, 

Att^fabolic  factor,  Ii  docs  not  appear  jusi  how  far  the  in- 
Bucncc  of  the  min<l  goes  in  coimcction  with  its  ability  to  reg- 
ubte  salivary  secretion,  until  we  pause  to  consider  the  great 
importancr  of  Kitivary  action  and  mouth  digestion  on  thr  m- 
lire  process  of  dieeMion  and  nutrition.  The  rnusclc»  of  mas- 
tication and  swaliovfing  arc  the  only  voluntary  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  digestion.  (See  Fig.  21.)  Mouth 
digestion  is  tht  only  part  of  the  digestive  process  which  it  ts 
possible  for  a  person  voluntarily  to  direct  ;ind  control.  If 
salivary  digestion  is  properly  and  completely  carried  forward. 
it  constitutes  s  mighty  assurance  that  the  entire  remaining 
portion  of  the  digestive  process  will  be  satisfactorily  And  Juc- 
cevsfully  complotcd. 

Wh^^n  food  is  pmpcrly  liqnrfird  hy  matticatinn  and  admix- 
ture of  saliva,  it  finds  iis  way  into  the  minute  circular  trotisl)^ 
which  surround  the  taste  buds  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.   (Sec 
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Fig^  21-)  Here  ih«  organs  of  ta»te  are  bathed  wkh  tli<  va- 
riotia  iaoA  Aavors  which  are  in  solution,  and  in  this  way* 
ihrov^h  ihj;  nervous  system,  mc&&3gc&  are  sent  to  the  itomach. 
in  obedience  to  which  that  orgaa  begins  the  oulpouring  of 
£a.*(tTic  jutcc  in  ibout  four  mil  a  half  mirutca  horn  the  time 
Ihc  tAMc.  hiids  arc  excited.  And  since  taste  ts  the  actual  reg* 
ubtor  of  metabolism  aitd  the  natural  controller  of  ap|>etite 
itself,  the  fact  that  ihc  salivary  dige&tion  is  more  or  lesa 
under  the  control  of  the  mind  becomes  of  more  than  paasinf 
importance. 

The  salivary  flow-  That  fear  is  able  markedly  to  dccreA>e 
the  flow  of  the  AAliva  ts  shown  by  the  Ancicnl  experimental  tut 
of  the  Chinese,  who  caused  susptctcl  crimJnali  to  be  drawn 
up  in  tine  and  then  compelled  quickly  \a  chew  and  swallow  a 
handful  of  dry  rice.  The  guilty  man  wi>ul4  usually  become  so 
frightened  that  his  salivary  glands  would  refuse  to  work,  his 
mouth  and  throat  becoming  so  dry  that  he  coald  not  possibly 
swatlow  the  rice  in  the  time  allotted. 

Some  one  has  suggested  thai  an  unwt-lcome  and  discordant 
street  band  can  be  successfully  stopped  by  simply  sucking  a 
Icmou  in  full  view  of  the  musici^u^  the  ^uggcatiun  being  ^o 
effective  that  a  profuse  Row  of  saliva  results,  and  at  once 
pwt*  the  horn-htowers  out  of  eommistion. 

Digesiivf  power.  Fear,  by  depressing  the  activity  oJ  the 
sativary  glands  and  thereby  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the 
saliva  ai  well  as  lessening  its  digcMivc  [wwer.  no  doubt  greatly 
favors  the  growth  of  germs  in  the  mouth-  Tins  abnormal 
growth  of  bacteria  results  in  the  production  of  an  unumally 
bad  taste  m  the  mouth  as  well  a^  a  horribly  coated  tongtie- 
Many  a  badly  rnaird  tongue  has  been  attributed  to  an  inn^ 
cent  and  uno!fei>cltng  i>tcmi4ch,  when  the  real  trouble  wa»  to 
br  found  in  a  poor  quality  of  saliva  in  connection  wtlh  an 
uiler  neglect  of  the  loil*^  of  the  month- 
All  melancholic  persons  are  troubled  by  deficient  mlivmry 
secretion,  Fear  and  worry  lessen  ihc  production  of  nUiri 
and  thereby  predispose  these  imfortunalc  people  to  the  temp* 
tation  to  drink  unnecessary  quantities  of  water  or  other  liq- 
aids  during:  the  meal  hour,  so  that  by  dilution^  the  digestii 
atrcngth  of  the  saliva  is  still  further  k-steiicd. 
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THE  LIVER  AND  PAHOfcRA* 

The  nervous  control  of  the  various  digc&livc  ^anda  asso- 
ciated with  tlir  siomadi  in  llie  work  of  digcstioD  i$  noi  so  pro- 
found a«  in  the  case  of  The  sa[ivary  glands  and  the  siomach, 
ncvcflhflcu,  it  will  appear  that  Ihc  mind  is  far  from  Ucking 
power  and  infiucncc  over  ihc&c  special  functions, 

Tbe  UvtT  and  p:incr£as  will  he  fonsid^rcd  together,  ah  tb«ir 
<.4^L:retory  fuociions  ar«  somewhat  related,  m  that  ihcir  secre- 
tions are  poured  out  Into  iUt  bowet  together,  and  the  chemical 
stimuli  wh:ch  acts  on  one  seems  to  act  in  like  manner  on  the 
other, 

Thf  stcrction.  Faith  and  good  cheer  seem  to  favor  the 
prodticlion  of  a  normal  amount  of  secretion  by  both  the  liver 
and  the  pancreas,  while  fear  and  grief  tend  to  depress  ihe 
action  of  the»c  glands  and  thereby  to  lessen  (heir  secretions. 
On  the  other  hand,  acute  fright  and  intense  anxiety  have  been 
known  actually  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  jaundice.  This 
U  one  of  the  well-known  wayi  In  which  fear  acts  —  always 
depressing  in  its  altimatc  effect,  but  someiimcs  highly  stimu- 
lating in  its  first  effect  on  the  organism,  especially  in  the  case 
of  acute,  sudden,  and  overwhelming  fright  or  shock- 

Quaiiiy  of  stcretion.  The  natural  mental  states  permit  the 
liver  and  pancreatic  gland  to  carry  forward  their  functions 
unmtflesLrd,  while  ^ibnotmal  states  of  the  mind  react  to  the 
dirturbance  of  their  work.  A»  previously  noted,  anger  9ind 
fear  may  u>  diborganUc  the  work  of  the  Uvcr  as  actually  to 
bring  on  an  attack  of  «o-callfd  bilioiunfiit  aecompanied  by 
jaundice. 

The  pancreas  seems  to  be  especially  subject  to  influence  by 
faith  and  fear,  ft  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  the  pan- 
creatic gland  secretes  a  substance  which  is  concerned  in  the 
oxidation  or  burning  up  nf  suj^^r  in  the  «y*(tem, 

in  diabetes,  among  other  al^ormal  condition?  there  seems 
to  be  a  detangcEitrnt  of  this  partkuUr  function  of  the  pan* 
creoa.  Now,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  when  dia- 
betics are  depressed  —  when  they  bceome  violently  angry  or 
inditlge  in  excessive  worry  and  melancholic  refleetinnq  —  the 
percentage  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  is  almost  invariably 
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increased-  The  degree  of  increase,  at  least  in  the  majorttf 
cf  the  cases,  secm:»  io  he  in  a  significant  ralio  to  Uic  iiiictuitir 
of  the  anger  and  the  degree  of  the  mcntaJ  flcpreuiOQ.  In  thU 
COTineclion  it  should  be  noted  th;4t  several  European  authori- 
ties have  reported  that  tlicy  have  acutnlly  hccn  able  to  Tedocc 
the  amount  of  su^ar  in  the  urine  by  means  of  3a£f:e&tive 
therapeutics  —  by  promoting  a  hcaliliy  stale  of  mind 

The  secretory  mechanism.  In  order  to  make  perfectly  dear 
just  what  pari  the  uervTS  play  in  the  secretions  of  the  lircr 
and  pancreas,  and  in  order  not  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
mind  wholly  dominates  these  secretory  functions  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  mouth  and  stomach,  it  will  probably  he  best  to 
explain  more  fully  the  chemical  means  whereby  pancreatic 
fiecrelnry  aclivily  i?  exciled 

During  digestion,  as  the  acid  contents  of  the  ittoraach  arc 
injected  Into  the  bowel,  the  action  of  the  add  on  the  intn- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  produces  a  sLtd<Ien  cloiturc  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  stomach  does  not  again  open  to  empty  itself  uritil 
this  acid  has  been  neutralized  by  the  bile  and  the  alkaline 
pancreatic  juice. 

Tlic  presence  of  ucid  in  the  imeslinc  causes  the  bowel  to 
produce  a  substance  called  stcrttln  —  a  scpC  of  chemical  mes- 
senger to  the  liver  and  th«  pancreas,  telling  them  how  soon 
their  secretions  will  be  needed.  This  suhitancc  has  be4>n  eol* 
lected,  and,  when  injcclcd  into  the  blood  stream  of  an  aniiriil. 
it  never  faih  to  produce  an  immediate  secretion  of  both  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these 
chcmic;i1  tncssenger«  secreted  by  the  body,  and  as  a  class  they 
are  known  as  hormones^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  chemical  influence*  apparently 
dominate  tlie  pancreatic  secretions,  I'awlow  conduiivcly  dcm- 
cnfitratcd  that  the  vagus  nerve  earried  fibres,  the  stimulation 
of  which  exeited  a  profuse  flow  of  pancreatic  }*iice  in  three 
mimitcf-  The  sympathetic  syMem  is  also  largely  coacerned 
in  the  work  of  botli  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

THE    MAUMARY  SECRETION 

Many  a  mother  engaged  in  nursing  her  infant  has  had  her 
milk  dried  up  and  has  been  compelled  to  wean  the  child  as 
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a  remit  of  chronic  fear — worry.  Fear  cannot  only  diminish  or 
stop  llic  stcrttion  of  milk,  but  tt  is  a  wctl-known  fact  that 
anger  antl  frciiing,  g:rief  and  despondency,  arc  able  aciaally 
to  cbaoge  the  diuraclcr  of  the  secretion  of  the  minimary 
glAiKlr  sd  thAi  the  milk  may  become  highly  injunous  or  poai- 
tivcly  fkoUonous  to  the  sucking  child. 

AgJitn.  it  has  beer  observed  that  a  mother  whose  broatt  con- 
tains bill  little  or  no  milk,  will,  upon  heanne  her  child  cry  con- 
tinuously for  food,  actually  begin  to  secrete  an  increased 
amount  of  milk  in  response  to  the  nervous  stimulatioD  result* 
ins:  from  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  babe's  pressing 
needs.  We  know  of  several  cases  of  young  mothers  who  bad 
but  little  milk  and  who  did  not  de&ire  to  nur?ie  their  olTspring, 
but  vrho,  upon  having  their  minds  changed  and  after  choosing 
to  stickle  their  children,  began  at  once  lo  have  an  increasingly 
eopioiiK  sceretron  of  brca*it  milk.  One  observer  reporla  a  cate 
in  which  the  milk  secreiion  was  quadrupled  tn  nine  weeks, 
largely  by  sugge^ition  and  the  production  of  a  natural  state 
of  mind  in  the  mother. 

TKE   KIDNEY   ANO  ItLAPDCa 

Laboratory  studies  of  the  urine  serve  to  s^how  that  the  mental 
habits  of  the  individual  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  secre- 
tory acdvitie*  of  the  kidneys.  While  failb  favora  a  normal 
quality  of  uHnc  and  a  tiortnal  or  incrcn^cd  quantity,  fcur  almost 
invariably  decreases  the  quantity  and  alten  the  quality.  The 
urinary  flow  in  certain  nervous  individuals  is  exlremirly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  emotional  changes.  This  behavior  of  the 
urinary  flow  in  response  to  the  psychic  state  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  power  of  the  mental  slate  to  influence  and  modify 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Qiffcrd  AUbutt 
lays  it  is  an  undoubted  clinical  tact  that  granular  kidney  is 
often  produced  by  prolonged  mental  anxiety.  Diabetes  is  un- 
doubtedly cauMd  by  menial  strain.  Sir  B.  W,  RichaTdM>n  has 
known  diabetes  caused  from  pure  mental  strain.  He  also 
aays:  "Diabetes  from  sudden  mental  shock  is  a  pure  type  of 
a  physical  malady  of  mental  oriein,"  He  foimd  that  eleven 
parts  of  urine  were  secreted  in  repose,  compared  to  thirteen, 
when  the  brain  was  active. 
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Th^  apparent  influence  of  the  mxnd  and  omotion  ctvtt  tt 
Madckr  and  urination  is  sitnply  *W  to  nervous  rellt^xe*  and  U 
a  conHi^qucncc  of  kidney  circulatory  disturbances.  TliGre  x% 
no  i^ucMion  of  the  fnct  that  fear  can  profoundly  alTect  th« 
mu^ctdar  control  «f  the  lilatldfr  —  leading  to  the  sudden  void- 
ing of  the  urine,  as  in  the  case  of  chiMrcn  who  arc  unusuaUjr 
frightened.  ITic  mind  is  aUo  a  prominent  and  powerful  factor 
in  the  treatment  of  nocturnal  enuresis  in  certain  nervous 
children- 


CoM^ASATivs  Summary  of  thk  Effects  of  Faitu  and  F; 
OM  THic  Action  op  the  Secretomv  Glands 


FAITtt 

1.  S^crfiion  in  ifnertth    Favi^r* 

normal  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Saliva,  quantity:     Ineieaied, 
3«  Saliva,     quatity:       Produce* 

on  active  jiiicv^ 

4,  Metabolic  factor:     Promote* 
normal  metaboliim. 

5.  Saihary     ^ow:        Abundant. 
"  Mouth   wstcrs," 

6l  Di/^stit'c   p^^VL-er:      Favored 
or  incrraftcd. 

7.  Liitr    and    pantnas,    secre- 
tion:    Norma!  ainouni. 

SL  Attvc  and  pancreat.   quaUty: 
Normal   and   njlnral- 

9^  Ma^n*aty  jfcrflioit:  Quan- 
tity incrra-ied  Qiuliry  im- 
proved or  normal 
lOi  Kidney  and  bladder:  Quan- 
tity of  urine  increased,  Qual- 
ity  nonna!. 


Secretion    in    g^nrrtil: 
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irr  gfHrrtii:  Re- 
tards, modifici,  and  dei^ngcs- 
Le^aens  quanitty. 

2.  Saliva,  f^Mantuy:     Uecrcased. 

J.  Saiiia,  quality:  1nf«rk>r. 
Somctimei   biUcr. 

t  AfetaboHc  fattor:  Deranffci 
the  nurrjtion. 

S.  Sadvary  How:  Decreaied^ 
Mouth  dry  in  stage  Iright, 

6-  Digtstwc   pQii/€r:     Lcnctied. 

7-  Livfr  and  Pancreas,  secre- 
tion:    Decreased  amount, 

S.  Lix'rr  and  pancreos,  gt^a^ity: 
Altered, 

9.  Mammary  secretion:  Qvixi- 
tity  1«sienrd»  Quality  al- 
tered Of  poisoned  hy  anjer. 
la  Kidney  and  bladder:  Quan* 
llty  of  urine  dccrct*adp 
Ouality  altered 


aiAPTER  XVI 

THE  MENTAL  INFLUENCES  CONCERNED  IN 
DIGESTION 

^^^l^niC  JUICE. —  QUAUTY  Of   THE  CASTWC  JUICE- — ThI 
iffOBSTm  KTRETfUTU. —  PsVCUlC  DViiPEPSIA. —  TbE  "  APPETIIE 

JUICE." — Stomach    mlscular    hovcuents. —  Slow    dices- 
TJON. —  Digestion    woriey,    nervous    dvsl'ei'^ia. —  The  vom* 

niNti  CE>TR£- —  ME»rAL   J^FLUKNtK  AIVO    INTESTINAL  ACTIOH, 
—  QUAKTlTy     AND     QUALITY. —  PERISTALSIS. —  CoNSTlPATlON. 

COHrAltATIV£     fiUUMAfty    OF    TFIE    EtfEOTS    OP     PAITII     ASU 

FRAK  Ch4    I>l<i£^IOS, 


RECENT  experiment*  and  obsenration  indicate  that  the  ac* 
Uvities  of  ihc  various  secretory  gUnds  arc  more  largdy 
influenced  by  the  meni.tl  and  nervous  jiiatrs  than  zny  other 
vital  function  of  the  bod^,  i'awtow,  among  his  otber  epoch- 
making  investigations,  showed  that  the  appetite  is  ttie  master 
regulator  of  ^itstric  Mcrclioii  atid  stomach  diKc^tion. 

TIIIE    GAitT«IC    JULCB 

Faith  —  «xpccUnt  hunger  —  prciihii^va  an  abtinclartt  flow  of 
gastric  juice  from  the  secreting  glands  locfited  in  the  wallx  of 
the  stonnach;  while  fear,  grki,  worry*  and  frt^tting  mvariably 
decix^u;  the  secrettan  iml  tessrn  the  flow  of  the  gaxtric  jnicc, 
as  will  be  more  fully  noted  later.  Oironie  worriers  and  de- 
spondent patients  untversally  suffer  from  deficient  gastric  juice 
and  «lovr  digcMion. 

The  pleasant  emotions  all  favor  the  secretion  of  an  increased 
(Quantity  uf  gastric  juice  by  llietr  salutary  influence  upon  a 
inan'ft  appetite  oiid  f^ericral  j^ood  -  humor ;  white  the  depressing 
and  suriy  frame  of  mind  unfailingly  contributes  to  deercasing 
the  amotmt  nf  the  <tomncb'^  sirrretionK. 

Let  tis  hear  sonic  ba<l  new&  or  receive  some  shocking  intol* 
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Hgrencc  at  meal  time,  and  note  how  quickly  the  stomach  wis- 
pcuUs  it»  ;iclivittV3j  white  tbc  appetite  pu^itivcly  refuses  uivtc 
food 

f'^twlow  in  f«fr1in}E  one  of  hU  <!ork  by  ihc  so-called  ''sbam 
fff ding  "  |>rocc<1tirc.  reports  that  ihc  dog  at^  grct^lily  for  *ix 
hour^  lh<r  sloniach  glands  sccrctinj;  700  cc.  of  gastric  juice 
during  this  iimc»  alihough  not  a  morwl  of  food  actually  en- 
tcre<I  the  dog's  stomadi  — it  all  fell  through  the  artificial  open- 
ing in  the  guild  into  a  bucket  ott  the  iloor  Ntverihelcw,  as 
long  as  the  clog  cnj[>ycd  tht-  laate  oi  food  and  connnued  to  eai, 
the  gaatHc  juice  continued  to  be  produced  and  flowed  freely. 

QUALITY    Of    TME    GASTRIC    JUICt 

Faith  and  its  Allied  menul  states  in  every  way  fftvor  the 
itPcri^tion  of  n  iiatural  anf|  norn>a1ly  balanced  digestive  juiee- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sordid  and  pessimistic  emotions  all  con- 
tribute to  demoralize  the  gastric  secretion  —  to  alter  its  pro- 
portions and  decrease  its  strengtli.  Tlic  author  no  longer 
doubts  that  many  cases  of  so-called  acid  dyspepsia  are  due 
largely  to  mental  and  nervous  causes. 

The  sltimach  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  mental  slate-  The  Momach  is  probably  (he 
nioM  suggestible  organ  in  the  whole  body.  The  mere  »ight  of 
a  l^y  in  the  food  is  entirely  4iiflicivnt  to  cause  many  persons  to 
vomit  forthwith-  The  thought  of  an  emetic  will  produce 
nausea  and  even  actual  rcEurgiiation  in  numeroufi  sensitive  and 
nervr>tis  individuals.  The  mind  is  able  profoundly  to  control 
stomach  digestion  by  means  of  the  great  pneumogasiric  nerves, 
and  also  indirectly  through  the  vast  sympathetic  nerve  supply 
going  to  the  stomach  from  the  solar  plexus  —  the  abdominal 
brain. 

It  in  now  known  that  the  i|iuJily  and  conalittients  of  itie 
CaslTic  secretion  vary  from  meal  to  meal  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  change  in  food,  thr  kecnne«  cf  the  appetite,  and  the 
sense  of  enjoyment  connected  with  Ihc  Kcnse  of  taste. 

THE  OIGESTIITK  STRENCTH 

When  the  nerve  impulses  are  normal  and  the  mental  ttates 
healthy,  the  digestive  power  is  usually  excellent.  Faith  adu- 
slly  improves  the  digestion,  while  good  cheer  prevents  dys* 
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pcptift.  People  art!  noi  onty  sour  in  disposition  becnunc  tli«y 
ftre  sufTcTtnj;  from  imli]£c^tion.  t>u(  m;iiiy  are  sutTcnng  from 
dy«pepua  bcr-ausc  they  were-  previously  out  of  ^oris-  A  lour 
disposition  sooner  or  lattr  leads  to  a  sour  stomach. 

Ii  is  notorious  (hat  one's  digestion  is  always  good  on  a  hol- 
iday. Vacdlloii  di^cMioii  is  iiaually  extra  good  At  Mich  linics 
you  cat  thinf^rt  with  more  or  Icsu  impunity  which  would  pro- 
Cotmdly  upict  your  digestion  at  other  timet.  When  the  mind  \s 
carefree,  when  ynu  are  eheerful  and  happy  —  when  th«  ailri- 
fautcs  of  faith  and  hope  dominate  the  mind  and  nervous  system 
-^thc  stomach  glands  do  cheir  bc^i,  they  pour  forth  a  coptoua 
and  abundant  jtiice,  strong  in  digestive  |Kiwer.  In  contrast  with 
this  ideal  digestive  staten  note  the  fact  that  mo«t  persons  who 
habitually  eat  alone,  sooner  or  later  develop  some  form  of  dys* 
pep»a. 

Lack  of  sociattility  and  good  cheer  at  the  labk  predisposes 
to  iitdiKeation.  The  meehanieal,  bunncsa-likc  methods  of  that 
vnhygienic  ^abomination,  the  quick-lunch  counter^  is  rcftponsi- 
We  for  a  large  portion  of  ihe  rapidly  increasing  ntiniber  of 
dy^pep^ia  sufferers  in  this  country.  Mental  courat^e  and  cood 
cheer  also  favor  a  healthy  rervc  tone  »nd  strong  muscular 
a^rtion  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  itself. 

PSVtlllC  DYSFEFSIA 

Wc  recently  had  a  woman  patient  who  had  had  an  attack  of 
acute  indigestion  some  eight  years  ago,  and  ever  since  had 
t«ca  a  constant  auf^cret  from  i  most  ob^tirtatc  and  refmc- 
it*ry  form  of  indigestion,  which  had  successfully  withrtood  all 
efForts  looking  toward  a  cure.  Her  mind  was  ever  on  her 
Btofnach  —  it  was  the  constant  topic  of  her  eonvrrsation. 
Strange  to  report,  a  careful  chemical  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  her  stomach,  following  llie  taking  up  of  the  usual  test- 
meal  which  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  nuking  a  litomach 
diagnosis,  revealed  the  curious  fncl  that  there  was  very  little 
actitally  wrong  with  this  patient's  digestion;  to  say  the  least, 
not  enough  to  acoounc  for  her  severe  and  long-continued 
sufferiDg. 

It  would  not  hav«  been  Ihe  part  of  wisdom  to  present  the 
fuU  facts  to  her  mind  at  once.     She  had  nursed  her  eomplajnt 
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entirely  too  long  aiid  too  lovingly  ever  le  be  persuaded  \\mX 
her  indigcslion  acmally  aiiil  almost  wholly  exUled  pritnanly 
in  her  mind,  aiid  thai  her  stomach  dworrlcr  waa  but  the  rcpru- 
diii:tiL>n  uf  her  own  mr-'tital  ih^ordrr.  In  odicT  worita,  »be  wa* 
entirely  too  nervous  to  be  convinced  that  her  dilBcitlty  w&s 
ol  a  nervouc  nature,  Istf^ely  pflychic  m  origin  —  ptyctnc 
dy«pepsra, 

Tfce  following  plan  was  adopted:  She  was  lold  tlut  an 
exact  diagnosis  of  her  stomach  trouble  had  been  arrived  at; 
that  the  laboratory  findings  were  explicit  and  poMtive;  that  at 
bst  we  knew  the  precise  condition  of  her  stomacli,  and  that 
we  were  also  able,  a*  far  as  physicianit  ever  are,  to  promise 
her  that  she  would  make  a  speedy  an<i  complete  recovery  tinder 
the  proper  treatment  and  dirt,  and  that,  in  ftU  probability.  Ahe 
would  be  entirely  well  within  thirty  days. 

She  was  tiitcrly  dumhfonndfd  at  this  prnmise  and  replied 
that  it  was  too  ^ooA  to  believe  —  loo  much  to  expect,  after  all 
the  years  she  had  sufTcrcd;  whcretipoti,  we  replied  that  absolute 
trust — implicit  faith  —  was  reiitiired  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient in  thf  ircaLmenl  of  all  such  forms  of  stomach  disorder; 
and  thai  if  she  continued  to  harbor  distruift.  it  would  give  n»e  to 
siicli  a  nervous  state  as  would  effectively  counteract  the  curative 
powers  t>f  uur  diet  and  vther  ireaimcnt,  The  latter  consisted 
of  the  following:  A  general  course  of  hatha,  massage,  afld 
elpetrictly  calculnted  tn  rest  and  joothe  holh  mind  and  body, 
together  with  a  graduated  sclieme  of  diet,  arranged  fo  m% 
gradually  to  restore  all  the  numerous  wholesome  foods  which 
she  had  discarded  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  her,  or  that  they  aggravated  her  indigestion- 
Day  by  day  *he  had  restored  to  her  did  these  supposedly 
harmful  articles  of  diet,  white  day  by  day  we  asiurtH  her  tiat 
they  would  not  di^.ig^ree  with  her:  and  day  by  clay  she  ate  the 
prcaeribcd  diet,  and  it  did  not  ditagrec  with  her.  At  the  end 
of  a  week»  she  Iwir^  tn  gain  in  weight  and  to  gain  in  Mretigth 
and  rotirage.  She  actually  got  the  tiotion  into  her  head  that 
she  was  poine  to  (ret  well-  Her  appetite  began  to  improve; 
she  began  to  smile  and  talk  about  her  wonderfid  recovery: 
said  she  belir\'ed  that  the  secret  of  her  case  had  at  last  been 
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disco^vrcd  uid  that  she  was  really  gouig  to  get  well.    She  did 
get  wdL 

Within  four  wcck«  ihc  baltic  was  praciicatly  won,  the  lonjf 
straggle  with  ment:al  or  tir^rvotii  dyspepsia  wm  over,  and  th« 
patitnl  ha»  ever  jtincc  l>rcn  rrjoicmg  in  the  blcf^ini:  of  £o<^cl 
hcakh  and  cnjoyinf:  the  inestimable  boon  of  ^otind  digestion. 

THE  "  APPETtTE  JUICB" 

Id  his  rem&rkable  experiments  upon  do^.  Pawlow,  the  Rus- 
sian physiologist,  demonstrated  that  the  scerclion  of  the  gas- 
trie  juice  dtirtng  the  first  half  of  digestion  is  entirely  regulated 
by  the  sense  of  laste  and  the  keenness  of  the  appedte.  The 
presence  of  food  tn  the  stoinucli.  with  ih^  exception  of  milk 
and  eeriain  meat  and  veffetaMc  juices,  produces  no  secretion 
of  gartrir  jnicr  whatever:  whrrr^s,  thi^  thmighf  of  cMxnfi  or 
the  desire  to  efit»  or  even  the  agreeable  smell  of  food,  prodticc* 
an  abundant  tlow  of  strong  gastric  juice  in  about  four  and  a 
half  minuter.  This  mitial  juice  — the  only  jtiice  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  during  the  lirsl  half  of  digestion  —  bas  there- 
fore been  aptly  ealled  "appeiiiic  juice/'  or  "psychic  juiccn" 
The  (itjaiuiiy  of  this  juice  may  be  (jrcai  or  small,  according 
it*  the  niJpcttitc  U  ationg  or  weak. 

Dtirinf:  ibc  latter  half  rif  dtgcatirin.  the  appetite  or  paychic 
juice  gradually  di^iippt^ars,  ita  plact*  Wing  taken  by  a  weond 
ftwtn  of  secretion  largely  changed  ^nd  called  the  "chemical 
itiiec,"  the  nature  and  strength  of  which  is  entirely  determined 
by  the  prmlucts  of  digestion  formed  in  the  *lom;ii:h  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  its  prcdece*«>r,  the  appetite  juice^  Thi^ 
chemical  juice,  which  finishes  the  digestion  of  the  meal,  i» 
probably  secreted  under  the  inflncncc  of  the  chemical  stimu- 
lation of  the  half-digested  food  as  it  comes  in  contact  wltb 
the  w-tltB  of  the  vtoniach,  ft  would  therefore  appear,  if  one 
had  a  good  appetite  and  in  coneeqwenee  Aeereted  a  strong  ap- 
petite juiec  dttrinK  ibe  firiet  hour  of  digestion,  that  iht*  would 
inquire  the  siib^eqiimt  ^ccrntinn  of  1  cnmpetrnt  chemical  juice 
to  finish  the  digestion  of  the  meal  properly  and  «ili*factorily. 

Many  of  these  facta  concerning  digc?ition  weri:  discovered 
by  Pawlow  by  means  of  an  ingenious  surgical  operation  which 
he  perforrned  upon  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  "  sample 
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stomach,"  separate  and  distinct  frf>m  tbe  nuin  itomjidi  and 
Alwut  onc!-«it:hth  m  size,  (See  Fiff.  22,)  Thi»  smiller  stomadi 
he  created  out  of  a  pomon  cf  ih^  wall  of  [he  Htomach  its«H- 
lls  opening  was  outside  of  the  body,  so  that  he  was  ablt  at  aU 
times  to  collect  from  it  a  sample  of  the  secretions  formed  ti 
the  larger  stomach.  He  also  mactc  an  opening  into  the  gfutlett 
(oesophagi)  of  some  nf  the  dogs,  so  thai  when  they  were  fed, 
Ihc  food  would  fall  Into  a  basin  instead  of  entering  the  stomach. 
This  procca».  alr«ady  referred  to,  is  called  **&hani  feeding'* 
and  it  was  fouiirl  lo  proditee  very  strong  gastric  jutcc  even  when 
no  food  at  all  entered  tbe  stomach. 

PawloWi  At  the  end  oi  his  very  painstaking  investigations 
announced  as  his  general  conchiston  that  "  appetite  equals  jaice  " 
and  therefore,  since  good  gaMric  juice  means  good  digestion, 
we  niay  very  apprcpnatdy  add.  good  appetite  cquaU  good 
digestion,  all  other  things  equal. 

Fear,  fright,  worry,  and  di»appoiutnkent  cau^e  an  alinojA 
instantaneous  »uspcnaion  of  the  atomach's  secretions.  When 
the  mind  is  in  the  least  disturbed,  the  flow  of  gastric  Juice  iit 
alterrd-  Anger,  as  a  nile,  absolutely  5u>i|>*nds  the  secretory 
actlviiicG  of  the  siotnach. 

STDUACH   MtrSCULAR  MOVKMEHT 

Recent  X-ray  observations  of  the  action  of  the  ftomach  dur- 
ing the  digestion  of  a  meal,  serve  to  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
influence  of  the  mtnd  over  the  muscnlar  movements  oi  the 
digestive  apparatus.  While  faith  —  the  n&iural  and  normat 
mental  sl,ite —  favors  strong  and  regular  action  of  the  .ttomach 
muscle,  fear  and  its  psychic  companions  almost  invarialdy 
weaken  the  muscular  eontraetion«  of  the  Mnmaeh  and  rc^airil 
its  dig:esiive  activity  To  pul!  a  cat's  tail  during  the  proceft» 
of  digestion  just  following  a  meal,  h  sometimes  sufficient  10 
slop  entirely  —  completely  paralyse  —  the  muscular  contractions 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  inaction  may  persist  from 
a  few  minutes  to  almost  half  an  hour. 

In  view  of  tlic5e  scientific  experiments  respecting  the  mental 
influences  which  are  aljlc  to  hasten  and  retard  the  digestive 
iittiviiy  and  mnscutar  work  of  the  stomach,  it  should  cause 
little  sufprite  that  so  many  downcart.  complaining,  and  s-ordid 
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p«Df>l«  Art  concintioLjs  6ufTorcfft  from  some  fdrm  of  dig^Uive 
dUturbanc^.  Mi*ntil  vigor  and  moral  doterititruilioa  favor  nor- 
mal stomach  action  and  iti^c^livc  #treii|Eth, 

X-ray  ob»cTVfttion»  en  animals  that  have  hjid  bismuth  aflclcd 
to  their  food  indicate  that  the  muscuUr  movrmcnti  of  digestion 
proceed  Id  perfect  harmony  with  the  tcmpcramrnca]  hiimcr  of 
the  aatmAl;  Btrong  and  vigorous  when  tlie  animal  is  in  a  good 
sut«  of  mind,  weak  or  entirely  suspended  wbea  tlie  animal  is 
in  a  bad  humor. 

5L0W  mCCHTlOff 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  many  case*  of  ttow 
di^slion  and  &Uiggi!Lh  ^ttomai'h  wnrW  are  in  liome  meaiuro.  at 
least,  due  to  the  unforiunate  mental  and  nervous  states  of  the 
sufferer  H  tJie  mind  can  be  awakened  and  the  spirir*  revived, 
such  patients  will  immediately  begin  to  show  improvement,  and 
many  will  i>ass  on  to  full  recovery. 

CJne  of  Fawlow's  dogs,  when  his  teinper  was  rutted,  produced 
absolutely  no  gastric  juke,  while  The  latest  txpcrimeni:t  of  this 
extfAordinary  investigator  go  to  »how  that  even  mu»Jc  »  able 
to  intluencc  the  digestive  sccrcliofis.  By  mean*  of  divcTHftcd 
music:tl  rounds  it  is  said  thai  Pawlow  h»s  actually  b«en  able  to 
fttimulatr  or  retard  the  flow  of  the  saliva. 

There  is  one  iinpc^rtanl  ihiiig  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fc:nnenrs  or  cnzyniirs  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
If  the  products  of  digestion  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  the 
action  of  the  cniyme  (pepsin)  is  interfered  with.  If  this  failure 
to  remove  the  products  of  digestion  permts.  the  digestive  en- 
syme  begins  what  l»  known  as  its  ''reverse  action."  a  process  in 
which  it  actually  undoes  its  previous  work  of  digestion  —  ta.kca 
the  soluble  products  of  its  own  aetion  and  literally  buitde  them 
back  into  the  tnscTuhle  substani^cs  of  the  food.  Tlii<;  may  afford 
vome  explanation  of  the  poor  nutrition  of  people  who  habitu- 
ally suffer  from  dyspepsia,  slow  digestion,  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach  muscle. 

DJGKSTrOK     WOHRY  —  NERVOUS    DYSPEPSIA 

Pear  exercises  ^n  influence  of  general  depression  over  the 
entire  process  of  digestion,  including  stomach  and  bowels. 
Pear  and  fright  are  able,  tempo i^irily,  to  paralyse  the  :&ecrctory 
functions  and  muscular  activities  of  both  stomach  and  intestines. 
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Wi^  have  known  scores  of  pailmts  who  had  be«o  told  they 
had  a  dilated  stomach.  s(raigh!w.ny  to  onrtrart  a  ^vtrr  awl 
trout>tir9i>mc  ca^e  of  dy^pnj^ia:  wh<Tea»,  tht^ir  stomachs  had 
been  doing  fjirly  wtufactory  work  up  to  the  time  of  the  un- 
fortunate blunder  cf  telling  them  this  organ  was  enormously 
ovcrrtrctcbed, 

The  more  sottie  of  these  stomach  cases  tliink  of  their  in- 
firmity and  the  more  they  treat  and  coddle  their  jiuppostd  weak, 
dilated,  and  liclpks^  Momach^,  the  mofac  their  dy^iKpsid  and 
indigestion  become;  whereas,  a  little  sensible  diirtin^,  coupled 
with  a  pcriorl  of  absolute  indtRFcrence  and  ttiattention  tQ  Ibe 
whole  process  of  digestion,  would,  in  the  vast  maprity  of  case«< 
be  followed  by  a  speedy  and  more  or  less  pt^rmanent  ftmetionaT 
recovery.  Why  worry  over  your  stoniach.  even  if  it  is  a  trifle 
dilated,  overstretched,  or  prolapsed,  as  long  as  it  performs  its 
funetions  properly  and  satisfactorily  ? 

Years  ago  —  owing  purely  to  superstition  and  fear  —  water- 
melons were  supposed  to  cause  numerous  digestive  and  bov^^l 
disoEdcra.  Willi  ihe  paisitig  of  such  erroneous  l^eliefs,  ihc 
harmfulness  of  watermelon  ar  an  article  of  diet  also  passeds 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  vrh^n  melons  were  in  their 
worst  repute  they  never  made  the  small  boys  sid[  who  horded 
them  under  cover  of  darknirss  and  gorged  themselves  to  the 
limit  on  their  stolen  booty  The  boys  had  faith  in  the  melons  — 
at  least  tbey  did  not  fear  Ihem  —  they  only  feared  getting 
caught,  and  so  the  melons  never  did  them  serious  hurt.  And  so 
tomatoes,  cucumbers*  and  various  other  articles  of  diet  have 
been  regarded  as  p^iisoiious  or  injurious  from  time  to  Lime,  and 
have  disagreed  with  the  people  in  perfect  harmony  with  their 
b«liefs. 

The  American  people  to-day  not  only  suffer  as  a  Tewilt  of 
their  bona  fide  dietetic  sins,  but  they  also  lan^iith  because  of 
the  vast  amount  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  which  has  fto 
existence  outside  of  tbe  minds  of  its  victims.  But  as  long  as 
the  dyspepsia  remains  in  the  mind  just  so  long  will  the  stomach 
continue  to  misbehave  in  sympathetic  response  to  the  mental 
state. 
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THE  VOMITIWC    CENTRE 

That  the  menia]  state  can  Influence  the  vomiting  centre  ui<l 
proiJucc  violent  action  of  tlic  stomach,  has  loag  been  knownn 
A  fihytieian  ^^avc  00c  hundred  patients  in  a  certain  hospital  a 
little  colored  wairr  *t\<\  llicn  rushM  Jn  an<J  dramatically  an- 
nounced that  he  had  given  tliem  a  strong  emetic  by  mistake» 
This  suKi;:estion  was  jiufRcient  to  cause  eighty  of  them  at  once 
to  Mcktn  at  the  stomach  and  a  large  number  actually  to  votnit, 
kA  >x>ung  woman  who  was  afi^icted  with  obstinate  and  hysterical 
^Tomiling,  and  whose  case  the  physician  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
lieve, was  instantly  and  permanently  cured  on  being  told  that 
ber  wedding-day  nust  be  |>o9tponed  until  she  had  recovered. 

The  anthor  once  k^vc  sugar  of  milk  und  Hour  to  five  patients, 
who  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  an  emetic  and  that  we 
were  de£irou«  <if  causing  (hem  %a  vomit.  Within  ten  minutes 
two  out  of  tlte  five  had  vomited. 

MENTAL    INFLITENCE    AND    INTESTINAL    ACTION 

Next  to  the  Stomach,  the  mind  is  found  to  possess  more  regti- 
bitory  control  over  the  bowels  than  over  any  other  of  the 

^organi  of  digestion^ 

Quantity.  The  buoyant  and  energetic  mental  state  favors 
secretory  activity  of  the  int»iinal  glands  by  promoting  the 
drculaiion  and  picvcnting  congestion,  39  well  as  by  nervous 
mflacnces  actirg  through  th*  Gympathettc  eyetem,  which  so 
largely  control  ;ill  intestinal  work-  The  downcast  and  inactive 
mind  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  more  or  less  inacy 
Uvity  of  the  bowel  — constipation.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  meiital  constipation  (sluggish  and  despondent  action  of  the 

^mind)  in  some  way  predisposes  to  intestinal  inaction. 

Quality.  While  the  norma!  state  of  the  nerves  favors  the 
production  of  a  good  quality  of  the  intestinal  djg:es[ive  fluids,  a 
deranged  nervous  system  is  sure  to  result  in  the  production  of 
in  inferior  and  mcrrc  or  1e5s  inactive  secretion. 

7ht  ficw^  The  flow  of  the  secretions  formed  in  the  intes- 
tinal glands  is  regular  and  natural  when  the  mind  is  free  from 
fear  and  worry.  When  the  mind  is  occupied  with  dtstresstng 
and  oppressive  thoughts,  the  flow  of  the  intestinal  fluids  be- 
comes spasmodic  and  may  even  be  entirely  suppressed. 
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Pt-ristaUu.  When  Ibc  circulation  of  the  bowel  ■*  normal 
Mxd  the  Piind  U  dominAtcJ  by  fnith  &nd  good  cheer,  Uic  tnuxu- 
tar  movciTionU  of  thv  int^Min^  Arc  rhTthrnic.  rcgulaf,  tod 
strong.  When  ihf  ferliagi  are  ruffled  nr  the  tL'mper  aronued, 
the  muscular  ac(ion  of  Iht  1>owels  becomes  irregular  and  wealc 
—  it  may  even  be  entirely  suspended  for  a  considcrailc  ki^h 
of  time  by  difilurbed  mental  states. 

Great  and  Budden  fear  niay  oversliniulate  intestinal  peris- 
talsis and  actually  produce  diarrha'a.  Unusual  fright  may  alS(i 
inhibit  the  voluntary  cotitrol  uver  the  spluiictcr  muscle  of  the 
icctunj.  This  condition  uf  afF.iirn  is  brought  .iboul  by  the  power 
of  fear  nnd  terror  to  inhibit  the  nerve  centre*  in  the  lunibAr 
region  oi"  ibe  spine  which  enable  one  to  exerciK"  volun' 
lary  control  over  the  sphiiider  nmsdes  of  tlie  bladder  aiul  the 
bowel. 

A  lady  who  received  Ttews  of  the  death  of  a  relative  from 
cholera  in  a  di&tant  cuunlry  was  so  frightened  tbat  she  scfTcred 
for  eight  day*  from  severe  diarrhnra,  and  only  recdvcrcd  after 
being  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera 
within  himdrcds  of  miles.  Darwin  mentions  a  similar  case,  thai 
of  a  man  who  could  jw  far  increase  the  pcrisultic  actiijn  of  hb 
bowelE  by  volunlary  effort,  that  he  could  defecate  at  any  time 
in  half  an  hour.  M;iny  inttance^  are  on  record  of  thon;  who 
could  by  an  act  of  will  Induce  vomiting, 

Constipaiion.  Many  despondent  and  discouraged  persons 
snfTcr  constantly  from  chronic  consntipationH  litis  de&cJent 
ftiiictionating  of  ihc  bowel  is  not  alone  due  to  circulatory  dis- 
turbances—  it  is  aUo  the  result  of  nervous  derangement. 
There  arc  found  in  the  intestinal  walls  certain  minute  plextiies 
of  nervcA  whicli  have  to  do  with  pcriM^ibiii,  These  liutc  nerve 
ccntrci  nrc  directly  connected  with  the  j^cat  centre*  of  the 
»ynipathe1ic  ftyslcn,  ajMi  indirectly  with  tlve  central  n<rvou« 
system,  so  that  mental  depression  can  react  at  once  to  the  pro- 
duction of  intestinal  depression;  and  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  nearly  all  casei  where  the  mental  state  is  continue 
ously  downcast  and  gricvtng- 

Nwncrous  cases  arc  on  rcconl  which  abtijidantty  demon- 
&trate  the  large  degree  to  which  tlic  mind  is  able  to  inllueiicc 
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and  control  bowel  action.  In  one  case  opium  p\\\s  were  ^\tn 
by  miMakc  to  a  paii^nl  who  was  lo  have  received  a  catlurtic 
preparatory  lo  a  «urgic;il  operation.  They  pro<lucc<l  a  prompt 
and  complete  evacuation  of  th<  bowclit.  The  pAtieiit  believed 
flhe  had  swallowed  a  powerful  cathartic  ard  (lie  IwiwcU  acted 
accordingly.  Wc  once  hail  a  pATJcnt  whose  kiwHs  moved 
freely  several  houri  after  a  ctilltanic  ^a*  prcsefibecl  for  her, 
although  siib&equi-nt  invceitgation  rovc-aled  the  (act  that  che 
had  forgotten  to  tulcc  the  ni«dicine:  but  as  ihe  alfo  forgot  thftt 
lihc  for£ot.  it  workt-d  just  lh<r  same, 

Wc  have  sceti  numerous  cases  of  chronic  constipation  prac- 
tically or  wholly  relieved  by  a  change  in  mental  attitude  coupled 
with  syrtcmatic  or  habii  training  of  ihc  bowel  —  going  lo  »tool 
at  certain  stated  and  regular  intt*rval5,  Chronic  fear  never 
fajls  lo  produce  sluggish  and  incomplete  intestinal  movcn]cn(& 
In  iJk  <-iM  of  u  whining;  caL,  X'r;iy  ob^tTvat]oa»  :kliowed  tltut 
no  intestinal  action  took  place  for  over  one  hour. 

The  mind  undoubtedly  inRucneci:  bowel  action  by  cortical  in- 
hibition nf  the  cenlrffi  vti  the  prcat  uplanchnie  nerves,  who** 
origin  is  located  in  the  medulla-  In  ihe  case  of  sudden  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  following:  acute  fright  or  profound  AiiKcr, 
the  diarrhtca  is  probably  produced  by  the  uervou.^  inhibition  of 
intestinal  absorption:  the  bowel  contaits  rem;iin  fluid  and  arc 
thrown  out  m  icrcat  f)uant:ties»  for  the  Mmplc  reason  that 
anintilaiion  and  abjiorplion  arc  temporarily  Ku^pcndcd- 

CourAKAT^Vt  SrWMARV    OF   Tlir,    EFFECTS  OF   FaITH   ASD  FeaR 
OX   UiGESltON 


PArm 

I,  (hstric  secretion:  Expecl- 
lal  hunger  prodiJcc&  abun- 
(bfit  flow. 

a.  QtaaHty;  Inere>iicd  Nor- 
mally hjtUnee.^  jit  ice 

S  Oigtitivt  itr^siih:  Excel- 
lent- "Holiday  digeailon" 
always  good. 

4.  Psychic  dyspefsia:  Entirely 
cured- 


I,  Gastric   stcretion:      f^ea«er» 

or    entirely    vuspend*   leerc- 

tion. 
i  Quatily^      Delcrioralcd.     Al- 

Irr4  prnportir^n  and   >lr<n|rtb, 
.!.  iJtjifjfii'C    itrrnath:      Weak, 

"  Quick     lunch "     dyspepsia 

common. 
4  Psychic  ityjpf^sia:    Produces 

an  J  SLggmvatt^s- 
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PA1T0 

S.  "AppttUf  juUt":    Promotes 

ICcncrous   flow   in   conncditni 

with  hunjitr 
tk  StomQch  tfwvimtnts:   Strortg 

a^nd  regular.     Normal  digc** 

tbn, 

$^  Nervous  dysptpsia:    Relieve* 

Mnd  removes, 
fk.  Vomting     tif^rt:       Quiet« 

and  con  t  rob. 
la  tnlfsUnal     secretion:       In- 

crcAi^Cft  quantity-     Copious, 
II.  Quoiity     Strong  and  active. 

13,  Ftovf:     Regular. 

13,  Ptristabis:     Intcslinal  movc- 
mcm^   fCffuUr    ancf   normal, 

14.  C^n4lip4ii<m :     D^cfejucd 


PEAB 
" Appttii<  iuu€"':    Dc(je*i€# 
and     rctardi.     »     in    "  tntf 
news"  indijrcftion. 

Favors  alow  diKtstion. 


Nervous 

cause. 

Vomiting 


limf :    Lcnglhcned- 
dyspeptio:       Cbtef 


c^Hfn:      Exclt' 


10.  JnUstinoI  secretion:  Dfl- 
crcascA  qtUinlity,      Scuit- 

ir.  Qiitdity:  Wt^alf  ftnd  ini^ 
tive. 

12,  flow:     Spasmodic 

ij,  Pmsfalsis:  Intestinal  move- 
mrnu  irregular  and  slngg^sb. 

14.  Cotitipolicn :      IncrcftMd. 
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CHAPTER    XVU 

THE    PSYCHIC    FACTOR    IN    NUTRITION    AND 
METABOLISM 

TuK  NUTumoN  OP  Tm  ciLU — Digestion  anp  hutritiom,— 

TllK  PKOCESS  OF  ASSIMOATIO!;. —  OxiDATIOK  IN  THE  CELU — 
TWR  APPBTIIC  Iti  WkJTitlTlON, —  ThE  B0DI1,Y  WKIGUl. —  Twi 
rUVaiCAL    VftXL'BtlNO.^THB    nUCTLXSS    GLANIiS. TuC    TIIY- 

xoio    Gjj^ND, —  The    suprahemal    dodi>s, — Tub    pirinrAfty 

BODY. —  COMPAftATlVf:  SLTUMABY  OP  THE  EFPECTS  OP  PAlTt!  AND 
FSAK  OK  TSE  NUTRlTlOttf  AND  METAPOLISM. 

IT  is  not  possible  so  precisely  to  trace  the  details  of  the  mental 
factors  in  their  influence  on  nutrition  and  metabolism,  a«  in 
tbe  case  of  the  circulatory  »yitem  and  the  digestive  work  of 
the  9tDtiiach:  never  the  less,  th^  clinical  evidence  it  so  abundant, 
and  ftCrilcin^:  ilUiftrations  arc  »o  frequent,  that  there  iii  left  but 
little  question  in  the  nitn<1«  of  earefnl  observera  respecting  the 
I>TOfound  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  upon  the  nutritioDal 
processes  of  the  human  body> 

THE    NUTBITION    OF   THE    CELL 

Disease  is  now  generally  recoflfniKed  to  be  either  a  derange* 
ment  of  the  functions  of  the  cell,  or  a  degeneration  of  the 
uib9;tanee  of  the  cell.  The  healtb  of  every  person  is  entirely 
dcpeii<lent  upc^n  the  health  of  ore  and  all  of  the  connile^s  ihoU' 
»«nda  of  cells  that  compose  the  pbyAicat  body,  If  the  mind  is 
indeed  able  to  influence  »he  nutrition  of  the  cell,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  U  able  to  Influf^nce  and  more  or  Irss  contrd  the 
entire  nutriiion  and  tnetabolt^m  of  the  whole  body. 

A  study  of  the  facts  presented  tn  Chapter  11  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  mind  docs  in  a  large  manner  influence  and  regu- 
late the  nutrition  of  the  cells.  T^e  individual  cells  of  the  body 
are  influenced  l>y  the  mind  in  two  entirely  different  ways-  Pint, 
b)'  means  of  ch^mival  mesifngers  or  kormcnts  which  circulate 
in  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  thus  come  in  actual  contact  with 
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the  rcinotr«t  celU  of  the  body.  The  miitd  tad  ocrroos  iystcn 
luvc  lUr  i^iwrr  Urffly  to  contftil,  rqeulatc,  aukd  modiif  the 
OcMiilar  and  g^laodular  v^cretions  of  the  entire  body,  and  are  tboa 
abk,  ii>dircclly«  to  cotitToL  the  mitritioo,  ^owth,  and  life-hitfoff 
of  all  the  body  crtls.  U  is  a  recognised  physiologicJil  Uct  ctut 
the  numerous  6pccal  Kcrclionsi,  whirii  are  to  \ugh\j  tub)e<t  to 
nervous  cooirol,  are  all  more  or  Usa  concerned  id  tbc  intricate 
work  of  refftiUlins  and  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the  individual 
celU. 

In  the  Kcond  place,  the  mind  is  able  to  influence  the  nutrition 
and  bcaltli  of  tlic  body  cells  by  the  specific  impulses  —  the 
mental  mtsiagts — which  are  sent  directly  over  the  nerv«  tracts 
to  iSc  cell  stibstoiicc.  All  the  cells  of  the  body,  with  the  poatiblc 
rxcrption  of  the  blood  cdls  and  those  of  the  outer  layer  of  the 
ftkio  uT  cpidcnnit,*  are  in  actual  eontad  with  wtoc  minnte  lila- 
me»t  of  aoaie  ncfve  process,  ll  ^KtuUly  U  true  that  practically 
rvery  aeiiTe  cell,  however  rctnote  froiw  the  gr^^t  nerve  centres, 
has  an  indcprndetit  [irivatr  \'tne,  a  living  telegraph  wire,  di- 
rectly connected  with  one  of  the  great  nerve  centre*  of  the 
body,  which  crnircs  are  in  turn  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  that  great  telegraph  ccnire  of  the  organbm,  the  brain- 
.  Ami  the  brail)  h  (he  Feat — the  organ  —  of  inind- 

The  clKcrfnl.  joyoas  livers  of  the  faith  life  are  bound  to 
tDJoy  better  nutrition  than  the  downca^  and  despondent  victtau 
of  the  fear  life.  Worry  ivut  only  debilitate?  the  tuiitd,  but  it 
alao  cmaeiaieA  the  body.  Grief  and  cankering  care  invariably 
operate  to  beins  About  a  condition  of  moral  vaeillaticjn  and 
phyvical  wraknr»«.  Special  wnrr>-.  imutual  »nrrow,  and  pro- 
Iractcd  grief,  never  fail  to  pull  dovra  one's  vitality.  And  so, 
by  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  these  deprcMive 
metiial  slates  interfere  with  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the 
whole  man- 
Just  at  prcseM  wc  have  under  our  care  a  patient  who  recently 

"Tbe*e  celli  — red  hlood  cotrnsclef  and  epidermis  celU  — ar« 
«tnng«lj  modified  They  differ  frtxn  ill  other  celh  of  the  body. 
The  Ulooil  eorpMtcIcK  have  no  nuclei,  whik  tfie  epidcTrnii  rotuivts 
of  dvail  celU  Tbr  fjtt  ccllt.  Inrmctl  from  modilied  eottncctive 
llttM  «tU.  aliK)  tvtonft  to  vhit  (1ail»  of  b^dy  cctt>  which  probably 
rrceive  sdii^  nerve  fibmoiti. 
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loat  her  husband  bj-  means  of  a  very  unuBtiat  and  iinfortnnatc 
accident.  H«r  gjitf.  t>i  course,  U  likewise  very  detp  and  iuIt 
u»uaL  This  woman,  before  her  bercavcuicni,  was  the  picture  of 
health  —  f^tronfCf  robust,  and  splendidly  nourished.  After  the 
las*  of  hei  huxband  *bc  bcgnn  gradual!;^  lo  1m<c  in  flesh  —  her 
weight  decreased  lo  the  point  where  her  friends  led  her  lo  aeek 
nwdicsil  advice.  Her  sorrow  and  h»rr  downcast  menial  M;ito 
ronlinur,  and  fto  far  we  have  utterly  failed  to  stay  thr  march 
of  that  sdow  but  sure  waiting  away  which  threatens  her  very 
lift  No  amount  of  special  feeding  or  even  forced  feeding, 
suffices  (o  proihtce  a  gain  in  weight.  The  mort  highly  nutritious 
and  «pceially  prepared  foods  are  nol  able  to  overcome  the  subtle 
influenees  which  unceasingly  operate  to  demoralize  the  nutrition 
and  cmacisic  ihe  pattern.  Me<ficinc,  baths,  and  sclenillic  feed- 
ing have  ihun  fiir  faikd  lo  slay  Ihc  dtvoufiag  hand  of  incessant 
ip-jef  or  to  overcome  the  destroying  power  of  corroding  sorrow. 
Thi*  unfortutiate  sufferer  is  doomed  to  fill  an  untimely  gntvc, 
tinle*-*  some  power,  *omc  religious  ronsohtion,  some  psychic 
injTticticc,  all  of  wbich  shc'has  tlius  faf  refused,  comes  in  to 
change  the  mental  outlook  and  ihus  relieve  ihc  physical  organ- 
ism from  the  nervous  inhibition  and  chemical  handicap  under 
which  tlie  bcHly  i:i  struggling  on  toward  sure  defeat  and  rncvi- 
tsbtc  dealb.  E'^or  it  mitsl  be  recogm^rM  that  continual  fear  and 
grief  —  protracted  sorrow  — do  positively  interfere  wiib,  and 
otherwise  prevent,  the  nutriitonjil  proccnscs  of  the  individua! 
cellft  of  the  body.  Gates  fluch  as  ibr  foregoing  arc  of  common 
occurrence:  and  the  proffres^ivr  loflfl  in  weight  and  decrease 
in  strength  are  not  alone  due  to  poor  appetite,  deficient  nourish* 
IDcni«  and  crippled  35simtlalion. 

DIGISTION  AKI>  TJllTBITlON 

Faith  encourages  the  entire  digestive  process,  while  fear  de- 
ranges  and  retards  ihc  digestive  funciiOTJS  at  every  point.  One 
of  Ihe  first  steps  in  Ihe  greai  process  of  meiabolism  is  digestion  i 
and  «nee  Ihe  mind  is  able  most  markedly  to  eontro!  ilic  diges- 
tion, it  beccfmes  very  evident  that  the  mental  factor  hi 
mctabolUm  must  he  large  and  powerful- 
He  that  ifi  despondent  n  sooner  or  later  overtaVro  with  eon- 
stipalion  and  indigestion:  and  one  does  not  long  endure  Ihe 
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tortillas  and  t*»rTATfi  of  rfjrsprptia  without  rtiflooT^ring  the  fart 
that  the  ntairilion  of  the  cnlirt  body  has  bcconae  d«r3Lnge<l.  Tbr 
vital  resistance  an4  physical  strength  arc  speedily  detcrioraiod. 
an<l  the  patient  passes  into  3  state  of  general  debility  and  dis- 
ordered metaboH&m,  In  many  casrs  this  scRii^jnvftlidism  t« 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  ihc  result  of  an  abnormal  nervous  state, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  Ihc  mind  ii  doimnated 
l>y  fear.  In  all  such  cased  tJie  tK>wer6  of  a^imilaiion  aeem  to  be 
more  or  Icsti  crippled. 

Every  year  wc  observe  several  victimfl  of  malnutrition, 
chronic  dysprpfiia,  and  we  may  truthfully  add,  chronic  fear, 
who  take  up  some  psychic  faJ,  some  ncwfajigled  religion,  or 
perchance,  adopt  oae  of  the  old-fashioned  ereedft  with  a  whole* 
fouled  enthusiasm;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  cluini^e  in  mental 
habit,  wc  behold  an  immediate  ami  maTvellou^  trans  forma  tioD. 
Not  only  arc  the  mental  and  moral  habits  entirely  chaa^d,  but 
this  psychic,  spiritual,  or  moral  revolution  —  call  it  what  yoti 
will  —  has  actually  extended  to  the  physical  domain,  the  health 
of  the  iTiatertal  body  is  positively  improved.  Of  course,  each  of 
th«*;e  special  religions  avcri  thai  this  physical  improvement  U 
either  providential  or  miraculous,  and  that  it  constitutec  divine 
credentials,  proving  that  this  reltfion's  adherents  arc  the  only 
^ntiine  people  of  God  on  the  earth. 

We  would  not  for  one  moment  cither  (^ueation  or  deny  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  ^nng  to  administer  life  and  health,  b«t 
we  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  any  and  all  brands  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  shades  of  ethical  teaching  are  ;ilike  able  to  point 
tci  a  lung  list  of  just  such  remarkable  ^nd  undoubted  cures. 
History  reveals  that  in  all  ag;c5  men  and  women  have  been  thoa 
helped  and  healed*  regardless  of  time,  place,  and  the  orthodoocy 
of  their  reltgtoui  views.  The  only  concluiirjn  which  a  icientifie 
and  unprejudiced  observer  can  draw  is  thai  the  vaf;t  majority  of 
these  cases  of  diversified  healing  are  due  to  the  radical  change 
of  mind  en  the  part  of  the  aDIicted  soiiU  Faith  comes  in  to 
depose  fear,  and  instantly  the  recovery  bcgini. 

TlIS   PBOceSS  OF   AS^IUILATION 

Digestion  Is  but  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  food 
for  the  nouii>hmeitt  uf  the  body.     Assiniilatkjci   is  the  next 
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Important  act  in  the  convcnion  of  the  food  into  the  living  tis- 
etics.  Fear  n  aUc.  temporarily.  almoM  to  paralyse  the  procc» 
of  a&sbiiUattoii,  while  chronic  worry  more  or  tess  permanently 
derange:)  the  absorptive  povrcr*  of  tVic  whole  diijcsiive  sysicTn, 
By  grcitly  dcUying  and  inttrfering  with  the  normal  action  oC 
the  dijErfitive  tvr%Sir\%,  the  ni(*ntal  fital^  Tn;iy  not  only  interfere 
with  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  but  may  indirectly  bring  about 
such  a  £l3l(  of  f^fmcnlativM)  and  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  as 
actually  to  produce  enormous  quanlitiea  of  poisonous  toxins, 
which  are.  in  time,  absorbed  along  with  Uie  product^  of  digestion 
asd  paift  into  the  blood,  subsetiuenity  to  poison  and  derange  the 
nittHtion  of  counltesH  thousands  of  faithful  working  cells  of  the 
body. 

Both  laboratory  cxpcrimcnl^  And  common,  everyday  obaerva^ 
tion,  abundantly  demonstrate  the  fact  thnr  faith  encourages  the 
susimitative  powrrs  of  the  body:  while  fear  retards,  delays  and 
eren  temporarily  inhibits  the  process  of  assimilalioti. 

We  knew  of  a  young  woman  who  had  long  feared  that  ahe 
would  fai!  to  win  the  afTccticn  of  a  certain  young  man  of  whom 
she  wft»  pi^^sionately  fond.  She  ^catly  fe^ircd  that  her  ardent 
love  would  never  he  returned^  She  began  progressively  to  loac 
flesK  Her  nutrition  rapidly  failed.  Ii  was  evident  that  her 
metabolism  was  l>adly  out  of  order.  The  change  in  her  countc- 
nanee.  and  her  loss  of  color,  agility,  and  sociability  testified  to 
IK4*  fftc(  that  hrr  mental  attitiidr  wa*  diiamrously  affecting  h^r 
physical  health,  Various  physirians  tried  various  remedies, 
wtiile  interested  friends  recommended  cverythinij  from  osteop- 
athy to  CliHstian  Science.  Nearly  all  of  these  the  girl  at  one 
time  or  another  tried,  hut  all  failed  to  restore  her  bloom  of 
health  and  buoyancy  of  step. 

At  last  the  royal  remedy  for  her  mys^tertous  wasting  disease, 
which  had  so  successfully  resisted  all  scientific  skill  and  baffled 
all  nicdieal  knowledge,  was  unexpectedly  found.  The  young 
swain  of  her  choice  began  lt>  reciprocals  her  affection,  he  pro- 
fessed actual  love  for  her.  and  shortly  he  proposed.  Enough 
said:  the  young  patient  ceased  tn  pine  away:  she  began  rapidly 
to  put  on  flcfh;  Ihc  bloom  of  health  returned  to  her  cheeks; 
she  quickly  returned  to  the  happy,  joyous,  and  vivacious  life  of 
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former  <1flyi::  llic  mind  had  gsined  \\%  covct«d  prijc,  Ikft  hmI 
hsifl  s^tisl^rH  itfi  Inrf^ing.  nnd  nnw  Iho  hmly  was  rrlcaiccril  from 
iu  lerribTc  burden  of  fear  an^i  suspense:  t1if  mmil  wa&  ckiw 
filletl  with  faiih  and  hope.  anJ  their  l>encficcni  influence  en  tJ« 
material  body  was  manifested  in  a  rcmarkabtc  restoration  of 
the  ptiysical  heallh. 

OXIDATION    IN   TltE   ClU-L 

Even  after  fimil  i%  pn^perly  iligc?(tei1  and  complelcljr  asslioi- 
lalc^,  it  in  abnolul^ly  vi3cLc5£  tc  the  bcKly  lEitlcM*  kl  in  oxtiliiciL 
The  oxidation  of  ff>od  represents  ihc  lasc  jilep  In  the  procei5  of 
digestion,  and  h  effoctfd  by  means  of  a  ijigfstix-e  ferment  or 
eiuym^p  called  oxidase,  wliieli  i^  seerelcfi  by  ihe  eell*  of  rhr  liody. 
and  by  which  the  cells  art  able  actnally  to  bum  up  the  difre^cd 
food  Kub^tAnce^  brought  to  them  in  the  Wood  streani. 

Faith  and  fear  ;irc  able  to  intlucnce  the  process  of  oxidation 
in  a  nnmber  of  ways.  As  will  be  shown  later,  faith  inereas«&  the 
depth  of  the  breathing  and  thereby  favors  an  abundant  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  red  blood  cdl»  In  the 
lungs  and  vi^rried  lu  the  rciiiutcAt  cell  of  tbr^  budy.  While  the 
action  of  the  lungs  during  fright  and  excitement  prove*  tbat 
■fear  produce*  sitperfieial  and  shallow  breathing,  faith^  by  favor- 
ine  the  respiration  and  the  ctrcuhtion.  tncreAses  oxidation 
within  the  cells,  Incrrasfd  Mood  nioveincm  togcrher  \fcttU  deep 
breaihini^  increases  the  amount  of  digestc<I  food  malenat* 
brought  to  the  cell  and  also  increases  the  number  of  re<l  blood 
cells — the  little  fellows  who  carry  ihc  oxygen  around  to  the 
individual  cells— -and  thus  oyidarion  n  accelerated,  the  vital 
fires  burn  more  briKhlly  and  evenly,  for  without  oxygen,  the 
living  Jircs  of  the  cell  arc  xoon  smothered  and  extinguished. 
Thousaods  of  people  are  bwt  half  alive,  but  half  etTicicntt  bc- 
OMis?  they  are  hut  half  breathers;  their  vital  firefi  are  half 
smothered  all  the  time 

A  di^fordered  iitate  of  the  mind  scemf  actually  to  tx  able  to 
interfere  with  the  process  of  oxidation  on  the  part  of  the  eelL 
That  this  is  true  is  convincingly  shown  by  carefully  observing 
diabetic  patients.  Diabetes  is  not  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
kidncySt  While  the  pancreatic  gland  is  undoubtedly  concrmed 
in  ihii  disease,  the  dilcf  dilTiiuliy  »ceiiis  (o  be  a  chiunic  inabilil 
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on  (he  part  of  the  cclU  of  th^  body  Co  oxidiie  flu^ar  —  one  of 
|h€  iinporlant  clcmcntfi  of  cellular  nutrition.  Novr,  it  is  ob' 
ervcd  that  (car,  worry,  and  mciuai  strain,  m  the  vast  nujority 
of  JidlKtu'A,  9crvc  E^^^-'^'ly  to  increase  tlic  AinonnL  of  augar  in 
the  urine.  By  improving  the  mental  slate  and  allowing  taiLh 
to  dominate  tho  miiul,  the  percentage  of  su^ar  it  more  or  less 
decreased  in  aEmo^l  fvcry  ca^c;  nt\i\  this  interesting  observation 
would  suggest  tltat  the  menial  slate  do«a  actually  have  sodic 
induence  and  control  over  the  oxidizing  process  carried  forward 
in  the  body  cells. 

[t  is  not  enoiij^h  to  suppose  that  oxidation  U  increased  or 
decreased  merely  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  cftctcncy  of 
the  digestive  and  circulatory  systems,  in  onneclion  witb  im- 
proveriKnt  in  the  rcApiiatory  function.  While  these  vital  func- 
liona  sfe  all  iiidiTvclly  concerned  in  the  regulation  and 
modiAeaiion  of  celliflar  oxidation,  the  fact  teems  to  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  mind,  by  it*  ihrect  action  over  and  thrnugh 
Ihc  nervous  system,  is  able,  in  o  very  Urge  degree,  to  regulate 
sod  control  the  linal  step  of  digc^ion  in  the  body  —  the  precox 
of  cell -oxidation. 

THE  APPrriTE  IN  NUTftiriON 

In  the  chapter  on  secretion,  the  facts  were  presented  which  go 
lo  show  that  tbc  appetite  is  in  a  large  measure  the  regulatur  of 
mctaboliim.  The  appetite  controls  and  determines  the  strength 
of  titc  digestive  juiccii  of  die  stomach;  tbc  appetite  dictateii  the 
qoantily  and  qnaltty  of  the  food  cati*ii;  and  it  tB  a  welUknown 
fact  thai  tbc  appetite  is  in  a  very  large  measure  under  psychic 
control.  Who  has  not  seen  the  invalid,  void  of  appetite, 
brighten  up  and  actually  begin  to  eat  imd  relish  food  oa  a 
damlily  served  tray  ?  On  the  other  hand,  but  in  contrast  with 
th«  salutary  effect  of  faith  upon  the  apisetite,  ntjtc  the  disastrous 
eifcct  upon  the  patient*  appetite  when  the  food  is  improperly 
prepared  or  unaccepiably  bcr/ed. 

It  only  requires  that  one  should  review  the  vast  influence  ex* 
ertcd  by  the  mind  upon  digestion,  as  previously  noted,  to  be 
t3aA%  to  reach  th«  conclusion  that  the  mental  factor  is  exccp- 
tiooally  strdmg  in  nutrition  and  meUbcjlism.  How  can  we 
satisfactorily   explain  the  great  benefit   which  dyspeptics  and 
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.  'f^KT  mctaliolic  invalids  derive  from  o  trip  1o  the  »eAshore,  a 
liByoum  in  some  KAnilarium,  Gr  an  ocean  vovage  7 

We  have  seen  :i  chroric  sutTorer  from  mAlnulntion  And  db» 
ordered  ntetaboliam  of  Ion;  standing  periHAneotly  cured  by  i 
trip  arourd  the  world  A  certain  wealthy,  self-centred  woman, 
who  hid  cndEcsf  trmiMc  with  bcr  assimiUtion,  lo^t  her  husband, 
fortune,  and  a)l.  went  to  work  in  a  store  sts  a  saleslady,  forgot 
her  troubles,  abandoned  her  indolent  life,  and  fuUy  recovefcd 
from  all  her  nuiritional  difficulties.  She  *aid:  "  Id  rather  be 
poor,  ^urk  liaid.  and  be  healthy,  tb.^n  be  rich,  idle,  and  sick.** 

Again,  if  wc  fail  lo  take  into  account  the  mental  factor  in 
in«tabo1)Bfn,  how  c^n  we  «)eplain  Ihe  n3d<U)n  and  immediAta 
hnpmvenient  in  dige^tiv?  power  and  general  nutrition  expert* 
enced  by  «o  many  people  while  on  their  annuJil  vacation, 
holidays,  and  excursions  ?  In  many  ca»c5,  the  hyBicntc  prac- 
tices and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  pleasure-seeker  are 
inferior  to  the  hcahh- promoting  environment  of  the  honne  life: 
but  notwithstanding  these  numerous  drawbacks,  the  healtli 
quickly  improves,  provided  the  change  of  scenery  and  saw- 
roundings  is  allc  U>  imj^rave  the  nicnul  state.  The  average 
man  on  vacation  chccr«  up,  forgets  his  troubles;  and  since  the 
mind  h  dominated  by  fnilh,  lh«  bixlj'  begins  at  once  to  perform 
all  its  functions  more  nalurnlly,  normally,  and  vigoroualy- 

TIIC  BODILY  WeiGBT 

Faith  by  its  power  to  promote  appetite,  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  nutrition,  encourages  the  natural  and  normal  metabolism 
of  the  body,  and  in  many  cases,  an  improvement  of  the  mental 
state  results  in  adunlly  increasing  the  t>odi1y  weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  fear  is  commonly  observed  to  decrease  a  person's 
weight.  How  often  we  see  giicf  and  worry  sluwly  but  surely 
mar  the  physical  beauty  and  decrease  the  bodily  weight!  The 
victim*  of  grief  and  sorrow  are  someCime«  reduced  to  the  state 
nf  walking  skeletons. 

The  author  would  not  advocate  fear  and  anxiety  as  anti-fat 
remedial  specifics.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case  bids  fair  to  be 
worse  tJian  tlie  disease;  but  we  can  hcfirlily  recommend  cheer- 
fulness as  an  aid  in  improving  the  personal  appearance  and 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  the  physical  l>ody. 
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A  few  yttst  zgo  ^  sullen,  morose,  and  dyspeptic  oifttden  lady 
frequently  came  1o  our  clinic,  complaining  Srst  of  out  difficulty, 
then  of  another.  Wc  were  ablt  to  rcudcr  ber  but  little  assist- 
ance in  the  direction  of  permanent  help.  Wc  hud  not  i»ceii  her 
for  a  couple  of  yc.ira,  when  one  day  she  came  hack,  bring- 
ing a  friend  suflfermg  from  a  painful  joint.  Imagine  our 
mrpriftf  nnd  n4i[oniahmm1  on  4«f^ing  otir  former  lliin  and 
cadaverous  patient  standing  before  u»  h;jppy,  smiling,  and  well 
nourished.  When  asked  how  it  happened,  ^hc  explained  thus; 
''Well,  doctor.  1  just  ^ot  disgusted  with  myself;  and  my  imcl« 
who  paid  isy  doctor  bills,  be  died,  and  !  just  made  up  my  mind 
there  was  something  wrong  in  my  head  or  else  in  roy  lieart, 
and  so  I  began  going  arouod  looking  for  some  sort  of  mind 
cure-  r  tried  hy;jnoii*m,  Christian  Science,  and  a  lot  of  other 
fads  and  fakca^  Several  limes  I  thought  1  was  going  to  get 
well  — but  il  didn't  last.  At  last^ — it  tvas  on  a  nasty  rainy 
dsy  ^  I  tat  thinking  houv  much  better  olT  I'd  be  if  1  wa»  dead; 
when  all  at  ofice  it  popped  into  my  head  what  you  told  the  doc- 
tors one  day  here  in  this  clinic  when  you  was  talking  about  my 
case  —  how  you  thought  thai  it  would  do  a  whole  lot  of  good 
if  I'd  get  married  —  get  religion  —  or  anything  else  tliat  would 
cheer  me  up.  And  [  just  naturally  got  right  down  on  my  kneea 
and  aaked  God  —  just  my  mother's  old-fashioned  religion,  you 
see  —  to  help  mc  cheer  up;  and  maybe  you  won't  believe  It,  but 
from  that  day  I've  been  getting  better  —  been  improving  in 
miAd  and  body.  Now  I  go  around  to  the  churches  and  such 
plaee^,  not  looking  for  any  special  help  for  myself,  but  to  tell 
all  the  rest  of  the  foolish  folks  how  to  get  out  of  the  dumps: 
to  tcU  them  how  thinking  about  yourself  all  the  time — I  call  it 
cuss«d  telfishneas  —  is  sure  to  make  you  sick  and  keep  you  ail- 
tug,  while  jusi  cheering  up  will  help  make  them  well  and  happy. 
And  so  you  see,  doctor,  1  got  some  good  hcre^  after  all,  even  tf 
the  baths  aad  such  hke  did  n't  seem  to  help  me  much,  for  it  was 
here  that  I  got  my  trolley  on  the  right  wire." 

Tlia  PHYSICAL    WELL-DKlrfG 

Great  gnef  paratytes  the  body  generally.  Affairs  of  the 
heart  usually  atT^et  the  whole  body  —  sometimes  seriously  in-* 
volving  the    appetite,  the  digestion,  and   even  the  ability  td 
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Bleep  ai  night  Th«  m«ntat  shock  of  brcdklng  off  an  tn^\ 
invariably  reacts  on  fht^  pt^ysionl  ofj^nnitm,  «oni«ttm««  producing 
profound  ana-mia  ami  other  grave  Oi^rd^ra  of  mviabolitm : 
not  infrequently  Tcsuliing  in  permancnlly  deranging  the  nuiri- 
tion  or  completely  wrecking  the  health. 

Eminent  physicians  have  voiced  their  belief  that  prolonged 
anxiety  4nd  constant  fear  arc  actually  concerned  in  prcdi^poflinig 
certain  ^sceptiblc  persons  to  cancer.  Our  comparative  igno- 
rance  ot  tlic  actual  cause  of  eaneer  renders  tl  difficult  10 
determine  just  haw  far  the  depressive  influenceri  of  fear  thoQgbd 
may  be  concerned  in  the  terrible  work  of  eon eer-dcst ruction. 
Cancer  Ke'm«  to  be  a  dis^a^E  following  the  disori^nirnti^n  and 
demoralization  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  and  il  may  sometime 
be  discovered  that  adverse  rticntal  iafluences*  by  their  action 
upon  the  metabolism  of  the  cell,  are,  after  all,  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  cancer  —  ibe  mwlcrrt  scourge. 

Wlien  one  ih  happy  and  contented,  when  one  i»  able  to  believe 
fully  and  confidently  in  ihc  present  and  the  future,  the  circtilft' 
tion  improves,  the  nuirition  exchanges  are  accelerated,  and  ib^ 
human  muchine  works  vigorously  and  harmoniously.  On  th^- 
othcr  hand,  vhen  one  doubts  and  feirs.  hia  strength  and  vHv^ 
powers  are  all  diminished.  In  many  case*  of  maamty  whrre  th^ 
mind  i<  ki  fully  <leMroyed  as  lo  he  no  lonjcer  able  to  hara&s  thfT 
body  with  fcnrs  and  anxiety,  the  unfortunate  creatures  begin  a( 
once  to  put  on  flesh  and  to  improve  (generally  as  regards 
physical  health. 

Tlie  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  processes  of  bodily  miirt* 
tion  arc  largely  influenced,  and  in  many  phases  absolutely 
controlled,  by  the  AeeretionB  of  variou*  so-called  duetica* 
glands,  located  in  varirtns  pnrlt  nf  the  body,  Tliese  secretory 
glands  arc  called  dnctlcsf^  glands  because  there  exists  no  vi&ible 
dud  whereby  their  secretions  may  be  conveyed  awray  from 
the  gland.  The  secretions  formed  are  absorbed  indirectly  into 
the  blood  through  the  cells  of  the  gland  and  the  wallv  of  the 
blood  vesicU,  It  is  highly  probahic  that  a  man's  varyinfi;  and 
constantly  changing  mental  stales  are  able  profoundly  to  in- 
fluence the  bodily  nutrition  by  means  of  direct  nervous  inflocnce 
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u|>on  some  or  all  of  th«»c  socaUcd  duct1e»  glands.  There 
probably  exist  in  fhc  body  mafty  secreting  RUncU  Woftffing  fo 
this  iijoup  wliicli  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  knnwletlec 
of  which  might  shed  Mill  furthi^r  light  on  the  processes  whereby 
mind  is  able  lo  influence  matter 

Tkt  thyroid  gtattd^  Tlic  thyroid  glind,  the  enlArjccinent  of 
which  is  comnumly  known  as  goitrt.  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
botli  tlie  mentul  stale  aud  stn  accumulation  of  certain  jHiiiHuriB  ifi 
the  blood  stream.  The  secretions  of  this  important  <luctte» 
^and  exert  a  powE^rful  influence  on  Ihe  regulation  of  tlie  heart- 
beat ajid  on  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  In  the  cafte  of 
infants,  i1iftorr1«r  in  tht^  gland  may  prorhice  thnt  well-known 
condition  calW  crrfriiijm  —  a  ipecics  of  idioey.  Ailininist ration 
of  the  thyroid  c'^Tid  of  the  sheep  speedily  relieves  tfiis  otherwise 
incorible  ditca^^c.  Tluis  the  body  is  |>rofonnd]y  affectei]  by  any 
blSucilcc  which  is  able  cither  to  increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  secretion  o(  thii  important  gland. 

Tlicre  lA  now  litUe  doubt  that  the  stale  of  the  mind  ami  nerv- 
oiu  ^yatttn  i^  able  directly  to  influence  the  circulation  and 
secretory  bt;ha%ior  of  thi.i  uni<iuc  gland.  Many  forms  of  Roitrc 
Are  actually  improved  or  partially  relieved  by  a  plenBAnt,  hopeful, 
and  optimistic  mental  stale.  In  other  cases  fear,  worry,  and 
fotfrow  have  been  observed  to  Increase  the  &ize  of  the  (riand  — 
I0  eolarfie  the  goitre.  And  so  it  would  appear  that  Ef  the  aiind 
can  exert  but  the  sliKhlest  influence,  cither  directly  or  In* 
<tirectly.  over  (he  function  of  these  rcmtkrkAhle*  diiclless, 
sccr^ory  jzlanih,  the  p:tticni's  mental  state  would  be  able  most 
profoundly  to  inHiicncc  the  nutrition  and  metabolism  of  the 
bchly.  Thai  the  nnnd  does  pos&CM  this  power  there  i>ow 
remains  but  little  quc^tion- 

Tht  suprarenal  bodies.  The  suprarenal  bodies  are  situated 
jtist  above  the  kidneys,  ThHr  internal  srorrfion  i*  called 
odrm^lin,  and  possesses  the  power  of  raisini;  the  blood-prcMurc 
by  its  ability  strongly  to  contract  the  small  blood  veuels.  Ri»e 
and  fall  in  blood- pressurct  whidi  so  directly  concerns  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  is  in  some  mcisure  at  least,  teffulatvd 
by  the  secrclion  of  these  important  ducllcii  (lands.  Through 
the  nervous  connection,  long- con  tinned  abnormal  menul  (tales 
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ire  uodoubtedly  abk  iinfaronbty  to  bifluence  th«se  glands  ia 
conunoo  with  the  other  secretory  ttructures  of  the  body;  ind 
in  thii  way,  iht  mind  proves  to  he  a  potent  factor  in  the  indirect 
retuUtidi  of  blood 'pr«Hurc  Aiid  the  control  of  the  drcu- 
UUoD,  MS  well  ««  b)r  its  direct  inflQence  over  the  vaM>-«oior 
n*fve«. 

Faith  prr>hably  permilt  the  ctipfftrenal  Klanri,  in  eomnion  vriih 
Other  fclaiKb  of  this  class,  to  perform  in  work  in  a  natitral. 
normal  nuiner,  unhindered  by  any  diaturbing  tnl!uence;  while 
it  is  highly  probable  that  fear  and  constant  dcpreuion,  result 
in  an  overproduction  of  secretion  on  the  ^art  of  these  ij^lsnds. 
I^is  rncreascd  seeretiott  of  adrenalin  must  revuli  in  raistng  the 
blood- pressure,  thus  contributing  to  the  undesirable  results  of 
hi^h  teniion  and  hard  artericf. 

Tkf  f'ituil^ry  body.  Thia  stnsll  iflaod^  ^bout  the  size  »f  a 
common  pea«  rvsis  in  a  «ma]|  bone  deprettitm  at  the  basfi  of  th« 
brtin.  It  ii  lamwn  thai  when  this  little  body  in  increased  in 
%\zt,  the  mdivtdual  suffers  from  a  peculiar  over-dcvdopmenl  of 
bones  and  an  overgrowth  of  tlw  various  bodily  structure*,  in* 
dtiding  the  thickenirff  of  the  skin,  etc  Enlargement  of  this 
pecitlbr  little  ;Und  and  a  subsequent  increased  production  of 
its  secretion,  leads  to  (he  condition  just  described  and  known  in 
medicine  as  "  giantism  "'  ;  or  it  may  lead  to  an  overgrowth  of 
ceTlam  ponion>  of  the  body,  such  as  i1k  arms  or  the  legs,  known 
technically  as  ''  acromegaly." 

An  eminent  invetfiigstor  in  ibis  fielcl  has  recently  claimed 
to  bav«  found  dinrct  nervom  conncctioti  between  the  pitttirary 
body  and  the  thyroid  and  suprdrcna)  K^ands.  It  has  lone  ^^^ 
known  that  the  ptUiilary  body  was  abk  to  secrete  a  substance 
which  could  be  so  modi^ed  as  either  lo  raise  or  lower  the  blood- 
I  pressure.     There  is  now  no  question  that  all   ihcM  so-called 

I  dndJcss  glands  arc  more  or  less  under  nervous  control.     Their 

I  sccreiory  fanctions  are  not  altogether  r^ulatcd  by  chemical 

I  ttijnuli ;  and  the  discoveries  of  the  future  may  grcattj  illuminate 

I  this  p«rticuUr  chapter  of  physiology.  cipetialEy  with  respect  to 

1^^         the  part  playod  by  the  varioua  dscdeas  glands  in  nutrition  and 
^^B        RitUboliUB. 
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COMPAltJkTIVt   SVMUAKY  OW  TIIB  EmCTS  OF   FaITH   AWO  FlAR 
OH   Tilt  N'VTftlTION  AND  MkTABOUSM 


rxiTii 

T.  Ctli  tmrriHon:  1ncrca»r«  snd 
promotes. 

2.  Di^rsiion:     Encouraged. 

3.  j^jniRifoficn:     lncr«aied, 

4.  Otitlalion:      Iiicrc4tcii. 
J,  Afi^titf:      Strenipli^iied, 

6-  Btidily  xvrixltt:  Tavors  in- 
crwte- 

7.  H^/f/'frfin^;     Promoted. 

8.  DuclUss  glands:  Favora 
riAturaf  aciion, 

9«  Thyrcid  gland:  Dccrt«»c» 
ftovn^  fomii  of  soJtr«. 

10^  SttprVrfnuls:  Favon  normal 
aclivitir. 

II.  Pituitary  body:     Normal  tc- 

tiOZL 
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D«cr«ft*(4 


].  Citt     ftuiviiion? 

and  retards. 
9.  Di^e^tion:     Dcrsng^ 
3.  Atsimilaiion:     Lcsftcncd 

5.  Afipjiilr:     Weakened 

6.  Bodily  wtight:     Favors  d«- 
crease. 

7.  Wflt-hting:      Decreased. 

8.  Daetleis   gtandt:      Deranges 
secretory  aciton. 

9^  Thyroid     gland:       Increases 

<ir«  of  glamL 
10.  SuprorenaU:      Probably    m- 

crea:(cx  action. 
IT.  Pituitary   body:     May   alter 

action  (?)■ 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  RESPIRATION 

Dnr    HEEATBOilG    AXD    SUALLO^^    DftEA-miNG,— OxTGEN,    TttS 
ftlAL    rVSU — TUR    iAKitO,H     uiOXJir    OUTPUT- — Th*    CHUT- 

atTtvoruzm, —  LtKG  sTRcifctn  akd  CArACTTV. —  TuK  act 
or  nftiATiiiya —  Ptvcntc  couciiiMC —  IlA*tT  covcu^-^ 
Yawmikc    aho    iiicci;rriKr-v —  A«tiiua    ami    iiay-psvkv, — 

TUK  ftCTHYBUOCKAPUlC  CU&VC.— ThE  SEtVQCS  UECIlAKUU 
or  ftR>ATlllfr«.*-GciMrAKATlVK  StJUUAET  OF  T1IB  KFTECTS  09 
rAtrll  AMD   rSAft  OH  AKSPlRATlOlf. 

NONE  of  the  vlul  functidOR  thuf  far  cnnsiikrfd  arr  anjr*- 
Ibijag  like  flulijcct  tu  [luch  ;i  hij;li  dcfiicc  of  menial  control  a» 
ifl  the  respinitory  ftinction.  The  ollimatc  control  of  the  breath 
tng  inndian  prnfa^ihly  <lcj>Piidi9  nn  ihr  amntml  of  carbon  ilioxid 
(CO^)  in  lh«  bkiod  and  Iht  siibscquefit  eiccilAlion  of  the  re- 
npir^lory  centre  of  tlie  mefltilh,  nevertheless,  ihc  corttcaJ  or  voU 
unUry  centres  of  the  cerebrum  po»c»  the  pover,  within  eer- 
Wm  1imiu>  to  cvcfriffe  the  involuntary  rcspiniiorj  centres  of  the 
inedtilU.  In  ooniii-dion  with  all  infiiienccs  whkh  are  able  la 
mndily  resfir.iEioii,  ii  flhooiH  be  refaembered  thai  the  (loatare  li 
greatly  concerned.  Druihing  is  more  or  fes^  affected  by  ttoop* 
inif.  MaiuIuii;,  or  reclining. 

DKBF   UEATIllNa  AND  SPALLOW    llEEATnirfG 

Faiih  and  covragie  induce  deep  breathing.  Th*  retp«rat»n  of 
ihp  (ifilimiil  U  utually  rei^ular,  stow,  and  (feeji^  The  victims  of 
fear  and  frit^lit  are  always  shallow  breathers,  the  rc«i>iratory 
actios  brinir  ()iiici  and  irrejfu^f'  Nearly  all  MifTcrcrt  frotn  the 
"blues"  are  observe<l  to  be  superficial  breathers,  while  the  min 
who  has  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  (Jisposiiion  is  almost  invariably 
foond  to  be  a  deep  breailter. 
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When  wc  pansc  to  consider  the  far-rcarhtng  effccl  of  Ihc 
reathing  iipon  (he  nutrition  and  lilc  of  the  body  edit,  wc  begin 
to  appreciate  Ibc  va£l  powiT  uf  Ihc  mind,  or  any  other  iiklloen<c 
which  has  ih«  ability  lo  influence  the  rate  and  depth  of  th« 
respiratory  function.  The  red  blood  corpuscle*  can  not  carry 
oxyg^ti  tn  the  cells  of  ihc  body  unless  the  lungs  draw  in  a  *itF- 
ficicni  amount  of  this  viializine  element  from  the  atmo&pherc- 

The  successful  man»  who  faces  the  world  with  cour:if-c  and 
confidence,  is  uMialty  a  deep  breather,  and  for  tht»  very  reason 
he  is  more  Hkt:ly  to  develop  into  a  deep  ihinken  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  mind  becomes  deprcweil  and  filled  with  fore- 
bod  I  njT  thoughts  of  defeat  and  disaster,  the  rcspiraiory  function 
is  greatly  dccvcafcd)  the  breatliing  btcomes  fiballowH  while  the 
lun^  action  is  quick  and  jerky.  The  amount  of  oxygtn  entering 
the  lungs  with  each  brsaih  is  decreased,  digestion  is  interfered 
w-ith,  oxidation  i^  crippW!,  the  fires  of  life  are  lilrrally  itnoth- 
cred.  and  as  a  result  the  pattchfs  vital  efficiency  is  enormoutiy 
decreased. 

The  author  has  seen  the  systematic  practice  of  rotitine  deep 
breathing  exercises  work  wonders  for  certain  dcspond«u  and 
downcast  dyspeptics.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  mental 
peace  and  moral  reici  greatly  help  in  incr<'a:«ing  the  efficiency  of 
the  reapiraioTy  function.  Faith  rncouiAgcs  tlic  ercci  and  pliysi- 
ological  posture,  which  i»  inrliapcn^able  to  natural  and  norm&l 
breathing  !t  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  bow^d-over,  >toop- 
Khnuldered  \-iftims  nf  fear  to  indulge  tn  deep  breathinjir.  Many 
such  unfortunates  arc  shallow  breather*,  a*  a  restili  r»f  ln>ih 
mental  itui\  materia!  causes.  The  happy  mind  siimiilates  and 
favors  deep  breathing,  and  wc  could  here  describe  the  ca«c  of 
many  a  semi-invalid  who  has  been  restored  to  health  by  learn- 
ing how  to  breathe  properly. 

0XVGE^,    THE   VrTAL    FUEL 

Faith,  by  its  power  to  increase  the  depth  of  breathing, 
greatly  increases  the  oxygen  - 1  nl  ake ;  while  fear  and  iia  asso- 
ciatrd  utatcft  of  mental  depre^iiiion,  grestty  leiiepn  the  amount  of 
oxygen  entering  rhc  htnr*  with  ca<"h  in^^pirMion.  Thr  oxygen- 
Intake  is  vitally  concerned  in  all  the  ultimate  processes  of 
nrctatwlism.    Wc  arc  powerless  to  get  Ihc  energy  out  of  oar 
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figcWtJ  wd  aBiim>Utt<l  Tood  staAs  vak»  we  liftvc  |ii  i  m  iM  a 
idjuiMIc  *******"'  01  oxjff  CO  to  conbaac  vritli  isc  dements  of 
nutrhtoct  aod  tlun  liberie  the  ti^trgj  *^  ^e^t  cooUtocd  in  iti« 
pradoct*  of  ^geatiop- 

StfKc  wc  2re  conpdlc^i  to  ncocniie  tbe  role  of  nuod  in  the 
r^nlatioD  of  the  <kpth  and  rate  af  rcspintioQ,  and  since  the 
dfptb  of  refpiratioQ  dircctlj  determines  the  oxjgen-inuke,  it 
becomes  cridrent  that  cvoi  the  vital  processes  of  oxidation  in 
tbe  individnsl  edU  0I  the  body  »re,  in  a  nxuvre,  ^object  to 
Indirect  psyddc  IttftMnee  and  control,  tbroocb  ibe  avenue  of  1 
the  oxjryeM  supplx,  as  well  aa  by  the  direct  pcrvotis  and  iikdtrect  | 
secretory  infiaeaees  noted  in  the  chapter  on  nutrition  and 
flMCaboli«n. 

THE   CAftBON   moriD  OtTPUT 

Tlie  6tt^  and  naiufal  breatbins  of  the  ioyout  Itvers  of  the 
faKh  life  p^atly  incrraMS  the  output  of  earboa  dioxid  (CO,) 
in  the  expired  air.  In  contrast  tvith  thiK  desirable  Uate  of  af- 
fairs, fear  and  depression  never  fail  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
cartKin  dioxid  in  the  air  which  comes  from  the  lungs,  ft  is 
crideni  that  menial  depressioa  and  its  Gonteqoem  deficient 
brcatbtog.  are  directly  roponaibk  for  the  harmful  accumula- 
tion of  thc»c  poiMHkoua  and  undcMtaMc  gases  in  the  :&y»tcnu 

Here  again,  we  come  in  contaci  with  that  **  vicioui;  circle  " 
of  disease  eauses.  The  fear  state  of  mind  Ic&Mns  brcathine  and 
thereby  favors  an  undiie  accumulatioa  of  poisonous  reiptratory 
gases  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  These  gaseous  poisons  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  serve  still  further  to  depress  the  mind  and 
discouraffe  the  superficial  and  shallow  breather.  This  is  a 
simple  illustration  of  how  a  small  and  insignificant  cuue. 
primarily  ciihcr  mental  or  phyMCJil,  can  multiply  and  grow  until 
the  entire  organium  is  profoundly  atTectcd,  ^^ 

THE    CFtfiST-UCVXt^PHEKT  ^H 

Good  cheer  and  opttmiam  help  in  the  development  of  th^^ 
cheKt.  Mrn  of  courage  and  women  of  faith,  ik  a  rule.  po«5e}(« 
Strong,  robust,  and  well -developed  chests.  Their  lunK  capacity 
is  usually  above  the  average.  The  unfortunate  and  melancholic 
victims  of  fear,  grief,  and  worry  almost  invariably  suffer  from 
«  depression  of  the  chest  as  well  as  a  depression  of  spa: 
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There  is  a  direct  relAtionthip  bclwccr  the  tnertal  sljtc  and  the 
carriage  and  porturc  of  the  physical  body.  'Itic  5oul  that  11 
coosiamty  bowed  down  in  mind  i£  also  frequently  bowed  down 
in  body.  Tlic  tnau  wIlo  lacks  mcnul  uiid  mural  backbone  is 
usually  ddicicnt  in  physical  backbone-  The  one  who  90  readily 
■toops  down  mcntaUy  before  obstacles  and  difBcultiet^  a«  a 
general  rule,  al*o  stoops  over  physically  as  he  moves  along  in 
the  daily  walks  of  life. 

Watcb  the  living  stream  of  humanity  as  it  surges  along  the 
crowded  cily  thoroughfare.  The  physical  courage,  the  gall, 
and  the  chest  expansion,  tell  with  almost  unerring  accuracy  the 
story  of  success*  courage,  achieveincnl,  and  the  menial  states  of 
the  various  individuab  composing  ihr  vast  throng. 

The  well -developed  chcAt  of  the  n^an  vt  f^ih  conAtituie^  a 
fn«1  aafcguard  ag^inf^t  tuberculosis,  while  the  sliaJ]r>w  and 
bollow  ch^st  of  the  de6denv  brealhvr  anti  the  downcast  wcrrier 
constitutca  aa  ever -present  predisiwsition  to  consumption. 
There  i*  now  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  physicians  who  make  a 
specialty  of  tuberailovis,  that  a  depressed  mental  state  is  not 
infrpiuenlly  n  leading  factor  in  predisposing  people  of  low  vital 
resistance  to  tubcrculofiis  and  other  infections.  While  it  is 
proverbially  true  that  those  smitten  with  lubercuiosia  are  opti- 
mistic and  hopcM  as  10  ihc  outcome  of  their  diseai^e,  it  is  an  oft 
obMrvcU  fact  that  many  of  these  sufferers  were  aforetime 
victims  of  lo4Jg'Vlaniling  mental  dcprcK^ioi),  grief,  and  worry. 
LVtiG  sTftENcry  avd  capacity 

T!jcre  are  two  important  tests  which  may  be  applied  lo  the 
lungs;  one  lo  ascertain  the  lung  strenKtb,  the  other  to  di^dote 
the  long  capacity.  Faith  and  fear  indirectly  iafluencc  both  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  lungs,  by  their  [>ower  to  modify 
the  dq>tli  of  breathing,  and  conEiequently  to  control  the  deve1o[>- 
mcnl  of  the  chest.  Wc  have  long  ohserxetj  that  when  our 
patients  are  improving,  as  they  become  more  cheerful  and  hopc- 
fU.  tJicir  lung  tests  be|;in  tu  show  an  increase  in  capacity.  Wc 
have  observed  patients  within  one  month's  time,  as  a  rrtult  of 
tncreastd  eouragp  and  an  improved  feeling  of  general  well- 
being,  increase  their  lung  capacity  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

We  have  in  mind  a  certain  patient  who  had  long  believed  ber- 
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9<:H  to  be  SDHcrin^  from  nn  mcurabk  disease.  She  was  vei, 
much  (lcprr«8(;d  ami  die<:oLira(!cd,  The  bcEl  lung  capacity  t^sX 
wf  cDuld  gei  in  lirr  c^r^  wa^  in  x\\e  neighhorhood  of  150  cubi^ 
tnchct.  Thirty  <iayi^  after  «lie  fully  accepted  the  idea  that  ihe 
woulil  (Ect  well  —  after  £lie  had  bi^comc  enthuHJastic  !n  the 
mcntil  and  phyMcal  eultivatioii  of  health^ she  reg^i^ttcrcd  a 
lung  capacity  of  213  cubic  inches.  This  great  gain  in  capacity 
was  not  equal.  how«vcr»  to  her  remarkable  gait]  in  lung  strength. 
In  her  state  of  despair  and  ditcouragcinciil,  ih«  was  able  Co  rc^- 
iilKT  but  one  poimd  of  incrctiry  in  the  leu  of  her  blowing  power, 
whcrcaSn  after  her  mental  rejuvenation,  she  registered  a  blow^ 
ing  sircngtb  cfjoal  (o  i^<*  pounds  of  mercury-,  an  inerfra<«  of 
100  per  cent  in  cKpiratnry  power. 

It  thus  appears  thai  hollow  chest  and  sloop  shoulders  may 
rouh  from  nicnul  ilificouragcmLnt  as  well  as  from  physical 
depression;  cither  of  which  seenia  to  be  able  to  bring  about  that 
state  of  physical  indifference  and  muscular  weakness  observed 
in  ncarfy  all  cases  oi  nhallovr  breathing  and  weak  chests, 
whether  observed  in  youn^  or  old. 

Tilt    ACT    OF    DRIATHI140 

When  the  mind  is  servnc  and  the  ultention  iei  not  fixed  on  the 
process  of  brrfathing.  respiration  it  carried  on  in  a  normal, 
natural,  and  rhythmic  faiLhion,  When  failh  dnminRicfi  the 
tnteltc^  the  breathing  is  t^lronj;;  all  the  muscles  of  respiraticQ 
participate  in  Ihc  act,  the  Abdominal  muscles  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chest  The  cringing  and  fearful  devices  of  grief  and 
worry  unfailingly  exhibit  an  unnatural  and  abnormal  mode  of 
brcailiing.  These  fearful  ones  arc  prone  10  employ  chest  or 
tlioracic  breathing  to  the  neglect  or  cxcLustcm  of  the  abdominil 
or  diaphra^ntatic  clement  of  natural  rcipiration. 

When  a  person  stands  erect,  with  the  ehei-t  well  expanded  xnd 
the  ahdrmtnal  niHKcTes  (cnso.  the  conditions  are  present  for  the 
execution  of  tite  natural  and  proper  act  of  breatbinfir.  But  we 
never  find  such  ideal  conditions  present  in  tbc  case  of  those  who 
fret  and  worry,  Thix  ix  the  picture  of  the  indomitable  and 
energetic  apo5tle»  of  the  faith  life,  the  courageous  and  deter- 
mined  optimists. 

A  study  of  groups  of  despondent  and  nervous  tndivUiiali 
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before  and  after  ilwir  entrance  upon  variotis  new  ethical  and 
rcUfiitJiJa  bvlk'fs  9Ciix>  lu  *huw  Uiui  in  alinun  circry  case  ilie 
rcipiratiMi  function  deepened  and  improved  in  cxuci  propor- 
t>o<i  to  the  Lmprovcmcrtt  in  the  mental  state  of  th«  patient. 
PSYCHIC  cni:r,iuNfi 
h  is  2  uell'knowii  fad  that  the  miud  e^n  immediately  and 
stroDfiy  innuencti  those  modified  and  special  rcspiraiorv  mani- 
fe^talionft  biown  as  couching  aiicl  :kitre;:ing.  A  very  la^g(^  per- 
cenlagc  of  common,  chronic,  hawking  coughs  are  largely 
pcrpettiaied  by  chc  mental  state,  coupled  with  the  force  of  liabii. 
Fear-attention  is  certainly  able  to  generate  and  naainlatn  a 
formidable  cougli.  The  auihur  {m»  tnadi-  a  careful  »tudy  of 
the  pfiychie  clcm^^nt  in  varicua  coughs,  uixl  there  can  remain 
no  doubi  of  thr  pawcrfiil  influence  and  ability  of  the  mmd 
both  to  causi^  and  cure  certain  form*  of  couEhln£. 

The  following  expcnmcnlal  observation  the  author  carricJ 
out  a  few  years  ago,  among  a  large  ntiinbcr  of  similar  inquiries, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  llic  effect  of  suggestion  on  a 
company  of  students  with  regard  to  the  tendency  to  cough. 
Tbe  number  o<  students  present  wa>  one  hundred  and  ftfty, 
AU  were  perfectly  ignontnt  of  the  cxpcrinienL  The  large 
c1a59*rocm  wa>  divide<]  inlo  four  ei|Ua[  pArl»  while  an  assistant 
nude  record  of  nil  the  studcntn  who  audibly  coughed,  in  ihcir 
r**pc<iive  *cclion*i.  The  author  proceeded  to  delivei  his  regu- 
lar lecture,  and  during  ihe  first  thirty  minute*  only  three 
Mttdents  in  the  entife  cla?s  were  heard  lo  coURh,  During  the 
second  period  of  thirty  minute* —  the  last  half  of  theialk  —  tlie 
lecturer  rcjruhrly  coughed  every  thrve  to  five  minutes.  His 
DOUKh  wa-4  someiimeH  quite  violent,  at  other  times  murlerate^ 
and  ftometimcii  very  idight.  The  wonderful  tn^itcnce  of  this 
"mgireslivc  couRhiug  "  ou  the  cla»s  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
followini:  numninry  of  cabuUlions  of  the  four  watchera  who 
recoHed  the  ninnber  of  coughs  heard  throughout  the  lecture, 
(ll  should  he  remembered  th.it  only  three  eoTighs  wer?  recorde<1 
for  the  first  half  of  the  lecture,  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
nunuies.) 

First  5  minutes,  11  coughs  were  heard:  second  5  miDtitcs,  15 
coii|:hs  wcfc  heard;  third  5  minutes,  19  o^iugja^  -ww^Vcax^'^ 
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fourth  5  miiltite«,  17  coughs  were  heard;  fifth  5  mtnutM, 
cough*  vftrt  hr;jrd:  sixth  5  minulcs,  16  eoiigh*  w*Tr  h«r>rd. 

The  foregoing  oSscrvalion  is  quite  typical  of  a  large  number 
of  simUar  experiments  which  were  made.  Audiences  differ 
greatly  in  their  degree  of  sitggcmbiUiy.  This  same  audience 
was  tried  at  another  time,  but  the  coughing  became  %o  su<ldettly 
and  markedly  iaereascd  that  several  students  discovered  ihc 
experiment  and  spoiled  the  same  by  setting  up  an  immediate 
And  in«.i!iaiit  hawking  and  coughing^  The  mAximtim  roFponse 
in  such  expcrimctiis  was  secured  sometimes  immcdintcly,  tnit 
not  usually  until  the  end  of  ten  or  fifleen  minut^i.  In  thr  case 
just  cited  the  greatest  response  did  not  develop  uDtil  the  end  of 
twenty  tninutes. 

In  another  experiment  the  cta^s  (200  in  number)  was  ob* 
served  for  fifteen  minutes  and  five  coughs  were  recorded-  The 
next  fifteen  minutes  was  occupied  with  dcscTihing  and  explain- 
ing the  expcnment  on  the  class  of  150,  the  one  ju?;t  described. 
Nei^er  the  lecturer  nor  any  other  person  engaged  in  suggestive 
coughing.  Tlic  only  suggestion  ta  cough  cun»i»led  in  the  fact 
that  the  diseus&ion  was  conecntrated  on  coughing  —  aJI  the 
detail!  of  the  former  experiment  were  very  carefully  and  fuily 
depicted  before  the  clasH,  their  attention  was  focusscd  on 
coughing,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  listening  to 
the  narration  of  an  actual  experiment  in  suggestive  coughing, 
the  foUoying  tabulation  serves  to  indicate  that  even  the  story 
of  suggestion  has  no  less  power  to  produce  results.  The  num- 
ber of  coughs  beard  were  as  follows: 

First  5  minut»,  9  cougha^  wcte  heard;  second  5  minutes^  21 
coughs  were  heard;  third  5  minutes,  t8  couglis  were  heard. 
QAOIT  coucu 

The  author  wa*  onee  called  to  see  a  man  who  had  been 
coughing  continuously  for  three  and  one-half  hours.  He  was 
almost  prostrated  with  exhaustion.  During  our  examination  a 
neighbor  s  child  was  run  over  by  3  passing  automobile,  and  in 
the  excitement  which  immediitely  followed,  tlie  patiem  had 
his  mind  so  distracted  that  he  forgot  lo  cough.  It  wa*  over 
half  an  hour  before  he  discovered  that  he  had  fully  recovered; 
whereupon,  he  at  once  began  frantically  and  violently  to  cough; 
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iHit  this  half  hour  of  frcnloin  from  his  afflictioQ  was  sufficient 
10  prove  to  the  paticni  hinisdf  that  his  mind  had  figured  largdy 
in  prixiucing  the  cough;  and  io,  by  summomog  a!l  hi»  will- 
power, he  began  to  control  und  suppresf  his  coughing  impulaCp 
aed  m*de  a  speedy  recovery. 

There  ean  be  little  douhi  that  many  person*  have  thr  cough 
hilnt  Others  have  acquired  a  very  disagreeable  and  nervous 
habit  of  inv;iriably  cleartnj;  the  throat  —  a  sort  of  hawkififf  — 
before  ihey  begin  to  9|>eak  in  f>ublic  Wc  know  of  st  [ntient 
who  had  been  coughing  more  or  less  for  three  year*.  She 
became  a  Christian  Scientist.  loRt  all  belief  in  coughing  and  the 
Dcccssiiy  therefor,  and  immcdialcly  got  over  her  coughing. 
Tbib  was  a  cASc  of  "  lucnldl  cuugli,"  and  faith  cured  it.  This 
raemblcs  the  case  of  another  patient  the  author  recently  heard 
of.  who  wai  effectually  cure<l  of  a  chmnic  cough  and  pain  in 
the  side  by  becoming  some  sort  of  OricTHal  sun -worshiper. 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  whooping-cough  can  even  be  made 
worse  by  fear  and  concemration  of  the  attention.  We  know  of 
at  least  one  case  of  prolonged  whooping-cough,  which  was 
effectually  cured  by  a  good  ihrashing.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  all  coughs  are  not  psychic  in  origin ;  but  even  in  those  ca»es 
whcic  the  caiue  is  wholly  physical,  it  is  not  unlikdy  th;it  the 
mind  sooner  or  later  comes  to  play  a  not  inconnidcrablc  part  in 
itt  severity  ard  pcrtistcney. 

Sncciing  it  nttt  so  largely  regiilatci.!  and  so  eaaJly  influenced 
by  the  psvL-hic  slate.  While  suggcsibn  may  have  some  power 
b  this  direction,  the  influences  which  are  far  more  important 
and  powerful  arc  ihc  stimulation  of  the  eye,  a%  by  brilliant 
light,  or  the  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  by  any 
cause  whatsoever.  Hy  will-power  wc  can  produce  a  coughs 
btii  not  a  inctjsc.  The  emotions  can  produce  a  feeling  of  »uff<^ 
cstioji,  by  i.tu^ing  ihe  acnaatJon  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat; 
and  tto  the  short  and  regular  breathing  of  joy  is  in  great 
cortlTavt  with  the  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief  following  a  breatli- 
kss  su«prtise. 

YAWNING   AND   HICCUPPING 

The  mental  state  is  equal  lo,  or  grcaler  than,  fatigue  in  its 
power  to  produce  yawning.     The  tendency  to  yawn  is  greatly 
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increased  by  suggestion;  but  hiccupping  is  not  so  easily  pro- 
duced or  cured  by  suggestion.  It  is  a  common  cxperiincm  for 
one  to  yawn  repeatedly  ;uid  audibly,  cspcdally  duiiof  the  catir>c 
of  tbc  evening  wbcn  in  ibc  prci^cncc  of  A  tnuill  company  of 
people,  and  in  five  iTiinutcs  from  one-half  to  three-fourthf  of 
the  entire  number  will  have  begun  lo  yawn.  Merdy  lo  speak  of 
it  is  usually  sufliGient  tu  siarl  the  riajariiy  of  tho«c  present  oil 
inlo  a  series  of  yawns.  Yawning  iit  highly  contagious- 
Mental  <3cpfc*sion  accompanying  all  forms  of  fear,  affects 
the  rcspiraiory  function  iij  a  very  noticeable  manner,  by  pro- 
ducing the  act  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  signing/'  When 
worried,  one's  respiration  is  likely  \o  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  eventually  Ibi.'  dcricif.iil  brculhini;  i-^  tiiaUc;  up  by  one  lont^- 
drawn  inspiration  oixcn  called  a  "  sigh  of  rdief-" 

Thcfic  minor  modifiejitionfi  of  the  rpcpiratary  function  are  all 
highly  controllable  by  the  mental  state,  vid  serve  further  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mind  exerts  a  minute  control  and 
a  profound  intluence  over  the  entire  process  of  breathing. 

An  evening  party  consisting  of  eleven  persons  was  carefully 
observed  from  eight-lifteen  until  eigbt-thirly,  and  not  a  single 
person  was  seen  to  yawn.  At  eight-thirty  the  author  began  to 
yawn  every  two  to  four  minutes.  Not  a  word  was  said  —  the 
periodical  yawning  was  sirnply  kept  uj>.  In  the  fifteen  mtnxttes 
between  eight  thirty  and  eight*forly'liv«  thes«  eleven  persons 
actually  yawned   forty-three  times. 

AKTIIMA    ANI3    HAY-FEVEB 

The  mind  is  able  ftreatly  to  inHtiencc  both  a^hma  and  hay- 
fever,  yet  it  should  not  for  one  tnomcnt  be  supposed  that  these 
diseases  are  purely  mind  disorders;  they  usually  represent  a 
real  physical  disturbance  or  nervous  derangement,  nevertlieleas, 
numerous  cases  arc  oi:  record  where  both  of  them  have  been 
entirely  cured  or  greatly  relieved  by  suggestion-  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  attacks  of  asthma  and  hay-fever  hsvc  un- 
doubtedly been  precipitaied  by  false  fears. 

That  Aiiggeittion  can  bring  on  an  attack  of  hay-fever  is  et«arly 
shown  by  the  well-known  case  of  the  patirnl  who  had  a  serious 
attack  of  hay-fever  whenever  in  the  presence  of  a  ro*c.  An 
artificial  wax  rose  was  concealed  in  her  room,  and  immediately 
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on  recognising  the  presence  of  the  much-dreaded  flower,  she  at 
once  went  into  a  terrific  ^tathtoatic  attack  of  hay-fever 

The  influence  of  the  mind  ov«r  the  breathing  under  sudi 
clrcumfitancei  is  further  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
asthmatic  patient  who  awakened  in  his  hotel  roojn  in  tlie 
middle  of  Uie  niglii,  attacked  with  a  fit  of  suffocatioa  He  made 
an  urgent  appeal  to  Ui^  numc  to  cpen  vridc  tlie  windows..  The 
nur»c  in  (he  excitement  and  in  the  darkness,  replied  that  he 
wait  unable  to  open  the  window,  whereupon  the  pAti«ni  cx- 
elaimcd^  "Break  the  glass  t  break  it  V  Ininiodiatcly  the  nnrse 
scucd  a  diair  and  sent  tt  crashing  through  the  glasii  of  the 
supposed  window,  and  instantly  the  patient  began  to  breathe 
mere  easily,  and  subsequently  rcniarke<l  that  lie  thouf^ht  he 
tPh-ould  have  trngthered  I0  death  had  the  nnr«r  not  promptly 
broken  the  window.  All  went  well  until  by  the  light  of  the 
early  dawn  it  was  discovered  ihic  ihc  windows  were  all  securely 
And  tiglitljr  fd&tcned  down;  ihe  nurse  had  unly  bioken  the  glass 
door  oi  n  Urge  book -case. 

A  certain  patient,  for  ten  years,  had  never  failed  to  have  her 
fir*l  attack  of  hay-fever  on  a  certain  day  of  the-  month  each 
year-  A  week  or  two  before  this  time  she  met  witli  a  bad 
accident  —  broke  her  leg  and  several  ribs.  She  was,  of  course, 
confined  to  bed  and  allowed  no  newspapers  and  few  visitors.  ■ 
The  calendar  near  her  bed  was  an  old  one  —  one  of  the  previous 
year,  and  it  i^  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  the  artthmaEic 
attack  did  not  appear  until  the  calendar  indicated  the  proper 
day  of  the  month,  jilllK^ugU  that  day  W3»  actually  «  day  later, 
Tliis  expcTieuee  so  ar(>u:(4;d  the  disdain  of  the  patient  that  she 
c<a«ed  to  have   her  annual  attacks  of   hay-fever. 

Hiccupping  can  fre^tiently  he  stopped  insl^intly  by  suddenly 
tpeakin^  In  the  pnttert,  or  by  any  other  procedure  calculated 
to  attract  the  attention  By  practice  certain  persone  have  de- 
veloped almost  perfect  voluntary  control  over  the  hiccupSn  In 
other  c.iies  fear,  coupled  with  other  cause?i,  has  permitted 
uccoipping  to  go  on  unchecked  to  a  fatal  termination. 

TBE  tRSPlKATORy  CURVC 

Last  but  not  least,  the  direct  influence  of  faith  and  fear  on 
rcspir«iti(m   h  shown  by  tlic  examination   of    the  respiratory 
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(plethyanographic)  curve,  Ihc  graphic  r^coril  of  breathing 
tskcii  by  means  al  the  plcthy sinograph  —  an  loscrument  which 
h  strapped  attoui  the  chesty  and,  by  a  nyvtcm  of  levers,  b  made 
tu  rccuril  graphically  on  a  smoked  drum,  the  Utitndc  pf  (he 
breathing  movcratmEs,  both  as  lo  (rc<;ucncy  and  depth.  Thta  is 
shown  in  Figure  33.  which  serve*  to  indicate  the  vital  differ-^ 
^nce  hFiwce[]  the  d^cp,  buoyant  breathing  of  failh,  and  the 
depressed  and  deficient  rcspiralion  of  fear, 

THE   MEftVOUS   U£CaAXlSU  Of  BKEATHIHO 

There  are  two  nerve  centres  for  respiration,  tJie  one  strictly 
a  natural  rcHcx  in  the  meclulla;  the  other  mere  or  less  volun- 
tary, and  located  in  the  cortex  of  the  certbrtim.  The  afferent 
siimuluf,  in  the  form  of  the  sensation  of  the  need  of  air,  com- 
ing up  by  the  afferenl  fibres  of  the  vagus  nerve,  Itad*  to  the  I 
Tegular  and  rhythmic  muscular  movcmentB  of  inspiratloci,  and 
then  of  cxpiraiion.  Now  Tet  the  habit  of  interfering  wtih  the 
return  swing  of  the  prndiilum  during  expiration  he  eontraeled, 
especially  in  childhood,  by  prolonged  coughing,  as  in  whooping-  1 
cough,  and  there  is  danger  that  this  bad  habit  of  breathing  may  ' 
last  for  years,  or  for  life,  tn  the  form  of  aMhma.  The  act  of 
coughing  always  occurs  in  expiration,  thus  inEernipting  the 
regular  rhythm  of  expiration  which  normally  so  ciuickly  follows 
inspiration.  In  asihma,  the  air  enters  easily  in  inspiration, 
1)Ut  IS  retarded  in  e\piratLDnH  so  that  ihh  latter  instead  of  being 
eqtial  to  inspiration,  as  In  health,  ntay  he  five  times  au  tong^ 
Once  the  normal  habits  of  breathing  become  derangetl,  the 
respiratory  renirr  may  be  at  the  mercy  nf  a  preat  variety  of 
different  ttimulT,  Thtis  one  form  of  asthma  is  called  "  eat 
Asthma,"  because  the  mere  entrance  of  a  cat  tmo  the  room  wtU 
Stan  the  patient  wheezing.  fH 

Fear  luidoubtcdW  depresses  the  respiration  by  diminishing^ 
the  impulses  passing  <lown  over  the  phrenic  nerves  to  the  dia- 
phragm   and  over  the    inlercostals  to  the  other   mtiaclcs  of 
respiration. 


» 


TRACING    OF    THE  RESPIRATORY   COME   DURIWC  AN 

EXCITING   HAPPY   THOUGHT 


TRACING  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  CURVE  DURING  >^ 
5AD    D£PRE55lf^&  THOUGHT 


FfG,  23.        CRAPlirC     TRACrNG     OF    THE. 
RE5PfRATORV     CURVE..  (SCRIPTURE) 
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CourAMATivK  St^MMAiiy  OF  TUK  ErFKCTS  or  Factu  Al>rD  FSAK    ^^^^1 

OV    Rl«PIRATlOM                                                       ^^^^1 

FAITII 

nAP                          ^^^^1 

t.  Dtpih:        BtcAlhing     deep, 

1.  Dtplh;      Drcalhing    aliallow,           ^^| 

rrgul^r,  and  tJow, 

quick,  and  irrcgulir                           ^^M 

a  OTyetn-mtaks:     Greatly  in- 

2.  Oj^£fii-i>lit]jtf.-     Gr«4tly  l«l-           ^H 

cnucd 

^H 

3.  CJr^Oll    diosid  output:      If]- 

3,  Ci?r^rn  diotid  outpuf:     D«-          ^H 

crcawd. 

erased.                                            ^^M 

4.  TAr  rA«f.'     Well  developed. 

4_  r^tf  fA^jf;     Flat  and  IioUow,           ^H 

5,  Strength:     Incr^at^d^ 

g.  Sirfnglh:     D«cmtcd.                       ^^| 

6.  CffM^-'    Increftsed. 

6l  Ccpaciiy:    Letftoied,                       ^^| 

7.  Bft^iking:    Normal,  laturtl, 

7.  Buathinsi:      Abnoraial    ind          ^^| 

and  abdominal. 

unnaiufaL    'nir>radc.                       ^^| 

8.  Coui:hing:     Relieved  by   in- 

8,  Couf*hing:       AiERTavated    by           ^^| 

ftttcntion^ 

lusf^citjon,                                             ^^M 

9l.  Yotimukg:     Cac  be  prAdurr-d 

9.  Katpvnnf-'     Tbr  *'tigh  of  fr*            ^^M 

by  BiigK«tion. 

litf"    produced    by    dcprc»-          ^H 

^^1 

to.  Nitcvfping:    Relieved  by  at- 

10.  Hitaippmg:      Rendered    un*          ^^M 

ir*ctins  ihc  aitmiion. 

ccKitrDltablc  and  even    fatal-              ^^M 

tr   Rrtpifat^:^ry   furri^:      Gradt- 

11.  R/ipirai&fy   titrv^:      Gradu-           ^^M 

aJly  incTfiMd. 

%l\f  dcoeatcd.                                     ^H 

12.  Strv€     control:       Scrtiiflh- 

12.  AT^rcv  ftfufrvf;     Weiketicd            ^H 

cdmL 

1 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


HOW  THE  MENTAL  STATE  AFFECTS  THE  MUSCLES 

lUSCtJlAR    STRE<SCni    AKD    IKCCJEAKCE.— MuSCULAft    rATlGUC 

—  The  physical  cait  akd  cAutAui:. —  Porcine  ucsculah 

R£SPO\SE. —  MUSCULAE     SfASX. —  MtTfiClTLAR      &£LAXATl<t}f. — 

The  auscixs  of  express io?i.— Cap acitv  fwi  work.— Mus- 
cular UQVEMENTS  OF  STOMACH  AND  I^tTtSTlNE. —  Ho&CUlAR 
SfiKSATlON- —  EnTEKOPTOSIS  f>K  VISCERAL  DI&FLACEUENT, — COU- 
PAJtATIVE  SUMMAItY  OF  TJIE  EJ^FECTS  OT  VAlTH  ANU  rCAK  ON  Tll| 
)iUaCL<5. 

THE  human  body  is  a  vasi  and  complicated  system  of  mua- 
cuUr  levers  and  bony  fulcrums.  AU  worW  is  performed 
by  means  of  muscular  conir^&ctlon,  ami  all  the  muscEes  of  both 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  sy^tcnia  are  under  the 
control  of  the  mind  —  directly,  through  the  cerebro-spinal  qts^ 
Icm,  and  indirectly,  through  the  sympathetic  ntfvous  syucm. 
The  entire  muscular  system  is  absolutely  dcpcrdcnt  upon  nerve 
tmpul»e  for  the  maimenanee  of  tu  tone. 

MIJSCirLAK    STRENfH'H    AND    EKDURAHCB 

Faith  unfailing^Iy  increases  the  enerjry  ard  enduranct  of  the 
mUdclc^H  The  courageous  man  can  actually  perform  more 
work  in  a  given  time  than  can  he  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
doubts  and  <Iespon<3eiicy.  Fear  decreases  the  power  of  the 
muscular  ^yMem  to  perform  physical  work;  it  diminishes  row* 
cular  enerj^  and  tcHScm  muscular  endurance. 

Confidence  an<l  courage  arc  indiipcnnablc  to  the  pcrfonxiam 
of  gigantic  muscular  feats.  Profound  fear  nay  even  tempo- 
rarily puraTyv«  imi^eular  action.  Chromic  fear  or  worry  pni- 
duci^&  a  r^tativ<^  pnralyMiH  of  th«  eiitirr  musriilar  sysEtm-  Fear 
and  Rricf  produce  flabby,  relaxed,  and  weakened  mmcles:  while 
faith  adds  to  the  tone  and  strength  of  every  muscle  tn  the 
body. 

19B 
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rs  pradiwil  ilTustralion  of  the  enormous  influence  cxer* 
thy  ihc  minrl  <in  muicular  ilrtngih,  we  will  cite  the  fol- 
lowing: A  ccruin  yojng  man  had  lonfc  studied  and  worked 
to  secure  a  position  as  pn%'atc  secretary  to  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man.  After  the  reccipi  of  two  or  three  letters  it  began 
to  kiuk  a!i  if  he  would  fail  in  securing  the  eovcted  poiiition- 
He  vraa  downcast  and  depr<afled.  During  this  period  of  dis- 
c<Hjragcm<rnt  lie  had  hi*  ilrenglh  test  uken — every  group  of 
mitseles  in  the  body  wa«  t»tcd  l>y  mcai>i4  of  a  iipecially  deviaed 
maehinc  caiW  the  dynamometrr.  This  te*t  showed  his  total 
strcn^h  to  be  not  quite  3,000  poimd».  Three  days  after  this 
test  he  received  a  telegram  annaimcing  his  appointment  as 
private  secretary  to  the  gcntlnnan  in  question,  Of  course, 
his  joy  knew  net  bounds,  his  dcligfit  was  supreme,  and  another 
cefl  of  hh  muscular  iKiwer  gave  a  total  ^tren^th  of  almost  ^,Qoo 
^unds,  an  incrcjtgc  of  cflnsidcrably  over  50  per  cent  in  muscle 
fltren(!lh  —  capacity  for  work.  The  first  te*t  was  cRectcd  with 
Con*irternbte  rvettiofi  and  notieeahle  di*|>lc."isurp  :  while  the  sec- 
ond test  was  taken  with  keen  pleasure  and  evident  delight 

MCBCULAH    PAT1GUE 

Careful  laboratory  tests  respecting  the  psychic  element  in 
mdtaalar  fatij^ue  ro  to  show  that  ibe  tnental  state  baa  much 
to  do  in  <lctermining  the  degree  of  physical  weariness  vhich 
follows  the  performance  of  definite  mnscnlar  task&  Confi- 
dence and  courage  increase  the  '*  hand^squee^e  "  power:  th^t 
i»,  when  one  aquccjics  with  all  his  might  on  a  tittle  hand  dyn&^ 
mometOT,  U  ihe  min<l  is  dominated  by  faith  one  is  .ihli>  lo  register 
a  ttrength  test  considerably  higher  than  when  one  is  controlled 
by  doubts  an<t  depressive  fears.  Fear,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
is  shown  by  repeated  experiments,  actually  and  delinitely  to 
decrease  the  '  hand-squcete  "  power. 

Strength  tests  covennR  praclieally  every  group  of  muscles  in 
the  body  have  been  nuflc  upon  the  same  person  wtien  in  differ- 
ent mcnta]  fitates.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  results  of  «nme 
of  lhe;ie  oh^ervaiiniiR,  A  chanpc  in  the  mental  stale,  as  when 
receiving  bad  n<w»  or  becoming  jiiddcrdy  frightened,  is  sufli- 
etcnt  to  decrease  the  showing  of  phy^ieil  strength  from  3$  to 
65  per  cent.  Single  groups  of  muscle*  have,  by  Mght,  had 
their  total  strength  decreased  as  much  as  75  per  cent. 
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It  is  %  common  experience  for  one  to  be  able  to  tramp  sUks^ 
and  miles  over  the  coumr>'  while  out  <m  a  pltuurc  jaunt  witli^^ 
oot  GxpericncuiK  a  noticeable  <l<^rcc  of  muscular  fatigue  "Tbi^H 
rcLttive  fTee<locD  from  pHjBaca!  TteArmcss  i%  undoobtcdljr  Ou« 
to  the  fad  that  the  fn«nul  «tJte  al  such  time*  »  in  ptrfecl 
accofd  with  the  physical  effort  —  such  work  partake*  of  the 
nilufe  of  play.  If  a  corresponding  amount  of  tnu^ctjlar  work 
were  perfonned  under  mcni^  protest  —  without  the  complete 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  citnd,  it  would  result  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  not  less  than  twice  as  much  faii^e.  Faith  de- 
creases the  actual  sense  of  fatigue  fc^lowlng  mascular  effort; 
while  fear  directly  increases  the  amount  of  fatipie  following 
all  phyj^tcal  wi>rk. 

Ttl&    PHYSICAL    CAIT    AXCt    CAllRtACC 

The  effect  of  mind  on  muscle  i*  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  the  bodily  carnage.  The  man  of  faith  walks  with  a  bold 
CATTiaf^e  and  a  confident  step.  The  gait  is  elastic:  the  phys- 
ical poise  is  cncr^zed;  and  the  bodily  movement  indicates 
courage  and  self-confidence.  This  is  the  picture  presented  by 
a  healthy  perjton  walking  along  the  street,  whose  mind  is  in  a 
natural  and  normal  stale  —  titled  with  faiih  and  hope.  In  con- 
Irasl  with  such  a  moving  piaure  of  muscular  force  and  cnergyr 
let  the  reader  reoll  the  figure  of  some  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened man  walking  down  the  avenue.  The  earriagc  is  weak 
and  slovenly.  Iho  gait  shiiiTliri^.  and  ihe  slop  inHaMic;  d»c 
body  is  being  fairly  dragged  along,  every  muscle  weak  and 
relaxed.  The  stamp  of  mental  defeat  has  been  transferred  to 
the  material  body.  The  physical  man  reflect*  the  picture  o* 
mental  weakness,  doubt,  and  defcAi. 

It  is  possible  <iuite  accurately  to  diagnose  a  man's  tnental 
»UU  by  merely  observing  his  physical  gaiL  Of  course,  H 
ihould  be  bofiie  in  mind  that  the  physical  condition  or  general 
feeling  of  well-bcin^,  also  has  much  to  do  in  d^termtntng  the 
muscnlir  lone  and  the  gail.  Many  persons  are  addicted  to  a 
slovenly  gait  because  they  are  run  down  physically — they  are 
suffcrire  from  that  ever-present  "tire^l  feeling/'  ll  is  also 
true  that  such  are  usually  suffering  from  mental  discourage* 
ment  and   a  general  depression  of  spirits.    Menial  discovr- 
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Pent,  phyucil  dcfi^caaion.  anil  muscular  wcAknris  arc  ctie 
trio  ever  found  auociating  ih«iii>clvcf  together  in  the  ume 
individuaf. 

H«  who  h^»  a  courngtfoua  mind  oxhibiu  a  phyiical  carrUfft 
that  U  hoth  erect  nnA  vlgaTfniit.  whilr  thr  <)e&poDde«it  an<l  the 
(feipairiii£  move  ihrotigh  the  wnrlt)  with  ;i  wc&k  carriage,  if 
th^y  are  not  actually  «toop-shoul<lcrcd.  One  could  almost 
judge  of  a  man'»  »uccc65  in  life,  ai  least,  of  hu  mental  Mams, 
by  the  carriage  and  poise  of  hts  body.  One  of  the  essential 
dements  in  the  treatment  and  cure  ol  stoop  shoulders  and  flat 
chest  is  tc  persuade  their  victims  lo  cheer  up  and  have  conft- 
deiKc  in  their  ability  to  achieve  all-round  success  in  life. 

I*«YCHIC    MtJSCULAft    ItKSPONSE 

T*he  fralvanomctcf  used  in  the  following  cxperfmcnt^  ti;  the 
tnirror  galvanometer  of  the  D'Arsonv.^l  type.  The  niechanLSffi 
is  such  that  when  an  electric  cunenl  of  extr«mdy  alieht  in- 
tensity is  passed  ttirou^h  it.  the  mirror  is  deflected  so  as  to 
reflect  into  the  eyes  of  the  obscrvrr  successive  mark*  on  a 
scale  which  is  in  position  before  the  mirror,  and  through  an 
opening  in  which  the  observer  can  see  the  mirror 

The  subject  oE  the  cxpeiinient  was  seated  with  bis  hands  upon 
the  poles  uf  Ibe  galvimumeler.  The  observer  sealed  himself 
before  the  instruments  A  third  person  suggested  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  experiment  words  which  were  stssoeiated  with  pleas- 
ant situations  and  with  unpleasant  situations  in  turn,  and  also 
gave  sui;f>esiious  yK]\\c]\  were  of  a  neutral  order  as  far  as 
pleAsaniness  and  uitpTcasautncss  were  concerned.  In  every 
case  in  which  the  suggestions  aroused  (eelirjts  of  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness,  there  was  a  deflection  of  the  mirror  in  the 
galvanometer.  The  deflection  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
arousal  of  unplcai^nt  feelings.  In  the  case  of  the  neutral 
vofdd  there  wa»  u\}  dcHcction. 

The  same  subject  was  tested  furthermore  with  problems  in- 
volving some  intellectual  activity  of  dilTerenl  degreei^  In  al! 
tboae  cases  in  which  a  eonsiderah)e  degree  of  itifellecttial  aeitv- 
ity  was  rei^uircd  the  deflection  of  the  mirror  was  great  The 
U$s  the  intellectual  activity  rcquiredp  the  less  the  deflection- 
He  was  then  tested  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  nnt&- 
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Citlir  woric,  Tn  those  cast5  in  which  the  mtucvUr  AcHvtty 
roquire^  o  considerable  (^fTort  and  produced  latigtic,  as  in  the 
tiUmg  of  the  foot  rcpratcdly  from  the  floor  to  a  height  of 
Sve  inches,  the  d«fl4^ction  ai  the  mirror  was  ertat.  In  the 
case  of  Itss  fatiicuinic  exercises,  the  deflection  was  less.  Ha- 
bitual activities,  whelher  muscular  or  menial^  involve  a  less 
dcl!cctii»n  of  the  mirror  than  do  activities  which  are  not 
habitual. 

uuscui.xs  sp.u;m 

Fear*  like  oenaiii  poisonous  toxins,  is  able  lo  produce  sp< 
modic  conUoclioii  of  lljc  musdea  —  cspeciAlly  ia  the  (tAt  »tAte 
of  tnind  nblc  to  ptovoke  spasm  of  the  involiuitary  tniu^tes  of 
the  blood  vrssfls  and  the  digeativt*  system.  Thene  abnorniat 
tendencies  to  involuntary  muscular  contraction  are  diredly 
responsible  for  numerous  ca«cs  of  pate  ^kins,  cold  feet, 
other  disaFfrceable  functional  disturbances. 

DuboU  lelb  of  ihc  case  of  two  brothers  who  were  bittcti 
a  nud  t\o^.  One  had  to  leave  al  once  for  America*  and  thoujcbt 
no  ^K^^e  a'xjut  it.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  relumed 
to  Europe  he  heard  th:it  hi:t  brother  h^id  died  of  hydiuphobia. 
whcretipon  be  wns  iinmcdinlely  taken  »ick,  and  died  with  all  the 
flyinptoms  of  tlie  ^'tmc  discat^e^  FaUe  lockjaw  aiid  paral 
are  induced  in  a  aifnilar  manner. 

UlTACULAft   KELAXaTION 

\Miile  it  \t  very  desirable  that  the  various  groups  of  voliai 
tary  and  involuntary  muscles  of  the  bo*ly  should  be  encrf^cd 
during  their  periods  cf  work»  it  is  ei^ually  important  that  these 
musdes  —  particularly  the  voltmtary  muscles  —  should  have 
proper  periods  of  re^t,  seasons  of  perfect  relaxation.  Fear, 
worry*  and  other  disturbances  uf  the  mental  stale  are  able  to 
set  in  operation  various  influences  which  result  in  producing 
a  condition  of  almost  continuous  muicular  ipaim.  While  all 
the  mtiitclex  are  influenced  by  emr>tional  fear,  only  the  volun- 
tary mnsdes  can  be  directly  influenced  by  the  will. 

Such  nervous  and  psychic  high-strung  individuflls  are  con- 
stantly keyed  up  to  the  highcai  notch>  They  are  strangers  to 
the  bkuings  and  benciiii  of  muacular  tad  nervmiK  relaxation. 
Such  anxiouK  intensity  in  disa^rous  to  the  jcencral  beaJEh;  ft 
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'tsu!t»  from  fear  and  Vforry,  smd  U  tfiFectually  removed  only  by 
1  i"e»ioration  of  ihc  mtntal  balanci;  m,iintamcd  by  faitfi. 

I*'*aith.  tlicn,  i*  able  to  lone  np  the  muscles  for  work  — to  m- 
'^^xc  th<r  macbinc  for  th<-  Micccssful  performance  of  its  phys- 
ic*! lasks;  and  then  to  order  and  enforce  thai  perfect  ard 
^'^^^plcte  relaxation  of  (he  tired  and  worn-out  mtiscle  which  is 
^  CMcniial  lo  ihc  realoraiiop  of  musculiir  energy  and  the  reca- 
ps ^s*ti  on  of  physieal  etrcn^h. 

An  unfoftunato  woman  tvho  had  uiFFercd  thirty-eight  year> 

*^tb  a  hysterica]  contractimi  of  the  miisclrs  of  her  band,  <o 

UShtly  clo^inc  the  fist  tliat  it  could  be  opened  only  by  em[>loy- 

T'^%  great  force,  had  her  band  opened  attd  her  infirmity  perma- 

nenily  cured,  by  an  cmotinnal  and  umloubliiig  appeal  before 

t^c  bhrine  of  a  dead  and  departed  saint. 

Tilt     MITSCLES    OF    EXl'ftESSlON 

AH  forms  of  fear  and  unhealthy  emoiion  have  a  grcai  influ* 
cnce  on  the  musde«,  e!»peci»Ky  of  the  face  aitd  hands,  Exprc«* 
tion,  indeed,  dependa  on  contractions  and  rdaxaliona  of  the 
facial  mimeles.  Cbeerfulnest  favorably  excites  atl  the  miiscTJ- 
Jar  lyrtrtn,  and  in  Us  higher  man i festal tnns  provokes  laughter, 
j^crnE,  jumping,  and  leaping;  when  more  moderate,  it  causes 
ibc  month  and  the  eyes  to  become  highly  expressive  of  plenHUre, 
ihe  upper  lips  arc  elevated  and  the  teeth  are  thus  displayed. 
Joy  brightens  the  eyes,  expands  the  aofitrils,  raises  tbt  angtes 
of  the  mouth,  elevates  the  eyebrows,  and  energizes  ihc  vocal 
cnuseles,  imparting  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression  to 
ibc  voice  —  in  fact,  inspires  the  whole  body  to  an  expression 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction.  This  falutary  effect  h  no  doubt 
parnatly  dtre  to  an  rncfeased  «;upply  of  blood  to  hofb  (hi?  muscles 
ard  their  conirollinc  nerve  centres.  The  heart  is  greatly  accel- 
erated, tht  oxys:enation  of  the  blood  is  increased,  and  the 
action  of  alt  the  vifal  or^ns  h  stimulated. 

Fear,  when  not  nuRietent  absolutely  to  paralyze  the  muKcleSr 
generates  a  «ate  of  musctilar  panic,  producing  demoralized 
mnscutar  action,  as  in  the  case  of  hatty  fitghr  At  other  rime* 
ilie  muF^clcj  are  seized  iviih  spasm  —  fixed  and  conlracltd. 
The  general  effect  of  fear  ii  that  of  crouching,  caused  by  the 
Gontractjon  of  the  Bexor  muaelett,  in  contTacliscinction  to  the 
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tffccl   of  courage,  which   conlracU  the  fxteitKWH,   |jroduci 
cxp&iision   and   Increased   height.     Trcrnblins,   palpitatioD,   s  '^^ 
pallor   ftfc  Gxp<-ri«nceL],   someiiincs   equal   lo  lliai   which  wot^" 
accompany  the  actual   evil   feareci. 

CAPACtTV   Hot    WOUC 

The  stale  of  the  mitid  has  a  vait  <lcal  lo  do  with  the  ^n 
of  muscular  work  which  a  person  can  perform  in  a  Rircn  liia^" 
Faith  incrta»e«  the  capacity  for  work,  while  fear  greatly  4/^^ 
creases  the  working  c:ipacity  of  the  muscular  syrtcm  Th^^ 
child  engaged  in  joyful  and  gleeful  play  is  ahle  to  perform  a*'* 
enormous  amount  of  niu&cular  work  without  complaining  of  ^^ 
Bcnac  of  fatigue.  The  same  amount  of  muscular  effort  pt'""^ 
formed  in  the  nature  of  routine  work  would  have  led  the  bodj^ 
to  complain  in  no  uncertain  termit  M  weariness  and  fatifruc^ 
Good  cheer  increases  the  muscular  efficiency, 

A  large  percentage  of  our  patients  who  habitually  compUin 
of  great  physical  weariness  following  the  slightest  muscular 
exertion  are  victims  of  combined  menial  inertia  and  suto- 
intoxicaiion.  the  latter  resulting  from  chronic  constipation. 
Let  the  mind  become  fired  by  some  extraordinary  exhibition 
—  let  the  soul  be  swallowed  up  with  some  inlcn»e  rdigiouA 
devotion,  and  sec  how  quickly  this  old-time  sen»e  of  muicular 
weaknrss  and  phyaieal  weariness  entirely  vanishet,  MuKCular 
strength  is  unfailingly  increased  in  i>ubttc  and  compcUtivt 
exhibitions.  It  is  also  usually  inci^ascd  when  the  perfonuancc 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  author  had  a  patient  who  had  not  done  a  goo<l  day's  work 
for  three  and  one-lialf  years.  He  believed  himself  to  be  suf- 
fering from  some  in&tdious  and  incurable  disease.  He  grew 
progressively  weaker  and  finally  luuk  tu  ]ii%  bed.  No  amottni 
of  mcdiciEic.  treatment,  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
thftke  off  thift  lethargy  and  invatidiftm.  Finally,  i}i«re  USX 
into  hfs  hands  a  hook  which  contained  xht  story  of  a  cace  tn 
many  respects  exactly  like  his  owti>  The  patient  in  the  book  cured 
himself  by  some  method  of  practising  deep  breathinc,  focus- 
sing his  mind  on  some  object  half  a  mile  distant  and  repeating 
the  words,  "  [  can,  I  will,  I  am  doing  it  now/'  It  is  needless 
to  ad(J  that  our  patieni  got  right  up  out  of  bed,  dresied /himself. 
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*alk*d  around  t!ic  block,  went  lo  work  cm  the  Ihird  day,  and 
'"ax  cirer  wncc  hcvn  an  eiithusiasiic  crank  of  tliisi  particular 
P*ydiic  fad  or  culL  But  who  can  blame  him?  Both  <loctcrs 
^^cl  preachers  failed  lo  lead  him  out  of  his  mciital  bonda^, 
^'^<I  it  lA  little  woridcr  that  1i^  »cck!9  to  make  8  cure-all  nyiilcm 
***t  of  t!i*  thing  that  so  woDcle^fully  ami  ft^arv«l1i>ui3ly  1^  him 
"tit  cf  the  wiM^m^u  of  depresf^inn  and  disease  into  Ih^  prom- 
land  of  faith,  health,  and  hap|>iiieiis. 

UUKUL-XK  MOVCMlCyTS  OK  ^OMACII  AMD  tNTIiSTtKS  I 

favoTK  a  normal.  Mrone»  am!  continuous  movement  of 

'ttomach  mu«c1c  during  digestion,  while  fear  Icadfi  to  wcsk 

^^  intcnnlttcnt  contradioni  of  th«  stomach.    X-rxf  obscrva* 

*'<:>ii£  upon  animals  that  liavc  had  bismuth  added  to  their  food 

*^ow  that  ihv  uii^iital  itmc  is  very   clo&cly  connected   with  tlu^ 

^^Omftch  and  intestinal  muscular  movements.    To  vrorry  a  dog  or 

T^Utl  a  cat's  tail  immediaicly  after  it  hat  eaten  a  meal  is  suffieient, 

'^tttporarily,  to  paralyxp  the  musculatiir^  of  siomflch  and  bowel 

~^  for  the  time  being  to  stop  all  digestive  rruscular  iiiorcments- 

ln  such  cases  it  is  from  onc-founh  to  ihrcequarters  of   an 

^our  before  anything  like  nontial  muscular  movements  are  ire- 

Biuncd,  unless  special   eflorls    are  put    forth  lo   improve   the 

cnenta]    stale    of    the    ottended    animnil.     We    have  previously 

noticed  the  mechanism  whcrel)y  the  mind  is  able  10  produce 

that  peculiar  and   perverted  aclion  of   llic  btcmach   t^iicemed 

in  vomiiinK. 

As  flirted  jfi  The  chapter  on  secretion,  faith  and  the  pleasant 
mental  stales  increase  and  strcnglhen  inte^inal  peristalsis.  A 
healthy  state  of  mind  favor*  regular  an<l  rhythmic  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestinal  muscles,  while  fear  diminishes  peris- 
talsis and  prt>duce^  weak  and  irregular  contractions^  7^u9 
we  arc  reminded  that  constipation  may  often  be  caused  by 
mental  disturbance  and  nervous  derangement.  It  is  well- 
known  that  worry  producer  a  sluggish  bowel  movement,  wh!k 
cbecrfulneSiA  h  an  actual  aid  in  the  treatment  of  f^omc  forms  of 
cOftvHpatlon.  Of  course,  acute  fright  is  able  to  dc^p  absorp- 
tion in  the  bowel  and  derange  the  rirnilation.  and  thin  may 
result  if]  producing  a  transient  diarrhrea.  Acute  fear  is  often 
cxcititig  in  its  initial  effects  while  subsetiuently  depressing. 
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That  tbe  mental  state  is  nblc  ^«At]y  t<i  influence  the  mii»* 
cular  notion  of  llic  hoivcl  is  shown  in  th«  cafio  of  Xht  paiimi 
who  mlsUklti^ly  took  opiiMii,  suppc>sing  it  to  le  a  purgative. 
Notwttli^anding  tin;  fact  that  opium  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
stipating' drug,  in  ttn»  ijartlcular  caae  it  produced  the  desired 
and  expected  laxative  eFfect.  The  nervous  ^yateni  bi«  power 
completely  to  reverse  the  niusculir  movement  or  peristalsis  of 
the  intestines.  Thit  this  is  possible,  is  ihown  in  the  case  of  the 
patient  who  bad  castor  oil  injected  into  ihc  rccluiQ,  aod  IhcJi 
\omitc(]   ii  in  fifteen  iiiitiutcs. 

UUSfOLAR   SCffSATION 

It  U  well-known  ihut  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  a 
muscle  or  a  group  of  musdes  is  sometimes  able  to  produce  a 
muscular  ^pasm,  while  mental  relaxation  h^s  rc()catcdiy  proven 
ttnelf  able  to  cure  imiscubr  crampii  and  relieve  mujicuhr  sp>ajmi. 
Pftcudo- cholera  ha*  been  induced  by  fright,  due  to  »iidden  ac- 
tion of  the  intestinal  muscles.  I'car  may  excite  one  to  a  chok- 
ing sensation  as  upon  the  rcccrpt  of  bad  mws,  while  even  ffilse 
lockjaw  is  now  known  to  conic  from  fear  and  wcrry. 

We  knew  of  a  patient,  who.  for  years  after  seeing  a  babjr 
choke  to  death  was  unable  to  iwaUow  a  mouthful  of  solid 
food  owing  to  a  spa^moflic  ncrvou*  muscular  striciufr  of  ih^ 
£\i]lct.  By  a  process  of  psychic  trainirif  thi«  condiEion  was 
finally  removed  and  he  was  able  once  more  to  eat  solid  food. 

The  effect  of  the  mind  on  the  muscle  i^  funhcr  shown  by  the 
Gontmofi  cxpcrimcni  of  "  muscle  reading.'*  One  person  con- 
ceals  an  object  about  the  room,  another  is  then  led  in  froiD 
AA  adjoining  room,  blindfolded.  The  blindfolded  one  Is  al' 
lowed  to  place  his  hand  upon  that  of  the  fir»t  person ;  and  aomc 
arc  «o  expert  in  lhi$  experiment  that  they  arc  able,  in  the 
majority  of  cai^c^s,  to  locate  the  hidden  object,  II  i$  simpTy  a 
matter  of  '*  muscle  reading/'  As  the  object  is  neared.  the 
person  who  concealed  it  unconsciously  offers  a  slight  muscular 
resistance,  the  pulse  slightly  quickens,  and  not  infre<|uently  the 
hand  perspires  a  trifle;  and  in  this  way,  by  repeated  manoetivres, 
tlic  blindfolded  one  is  able  to  reach  the  exact  locality  of  the 
hidden  object. 

That  the  mental  state  siiU   further  tnlliicnccx  the  geocnl 
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Bliiml'iTiirr  H  shown  by  the  seveHly  of  the  jar  which  one  re- 
ceives when  he  unexpectedly  .nieji^  ^bwn  an  ixira  Mcj»,  The 
mlntt  and  nervous  sysuiD  haO  not  properly  prepared  chc  DiU£clc 
for  the  jolt,  Tht  muvculir  control  by  the  ^ymputhctic  system, 
and  the  autrffrntU  consciousncA^,  in  the  case  of  the  fteep  wallcer, 
Ate  usually  KulHcient  to  prevent  accident  and  bodily  harm. 

E NT EJ(0 PTOSIS,    OR   vrSCEUAl,   nI5PL^CeMEVT 

Mental  debility  invariably  leads  to  muscular  debility.  The 
weakened  menul  altitude  £Oomr  or  later  produce:s  weakness 
of  the  mu^culalu^e-  Thousands  of  people,  especially  wonurn, 
are  ajflfcring  from  a  prolapsus  and  general  tumbling  down  of 
the  internal  oi^ans  of  the  abdf>mcn  and  pelvis.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cajfcs  this  is  due  to  faulty  clothing,  deficient  breath- 
ing, and  wcdk  abdominal  mui^ck^s.  Faith  and  fear,  h-ts  ^c 
bftve  previously  noted,  arc  directly  concerned  in  determining 
the  type  and  depth  of  respiration-  These  mental  altitude* 
are  also  greatiy  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
and  physiological  attitude  of  the  body,  while  walking,  sitting, 
or  resting. 

Many  chronic  invalids  suffering  from  misplacement  of  inter- 
nal organs  would  be  immensely  benefited  hy  ac()uiring  a  pleas- 
ani  and  vigorous  mental  ataie  — a  stale  of  mind  which  would 
prcn'oice  deep  breathing  together  with  vigorous  action  atid 
control  of  the  abdomind  muscles.  It  is  alnit>sE  impn^sIMe,  by 
any  scheme  of  exercises  or  massagCj  lo  improve  these  case*  of 
abdominal  pr^lApsu^  in  the  presence  of  a  di*ieoufagcd  and 
dcipondcnt  mental  atittiide.  It  is  highly  essential  lo  have  a 
nervous  state  which  encourages  the  body  to  assume  the  pliys- 
iological  poise>  nnd  invigorates  the  mtiscles  to  natural  and 
normal  contraction. 

CoMPAaATiVK  Summary  of  the  Effects  of  Faith  and  FtAk 
ON  TH£  Muscles 


FAIT  II 

I.  Streit^tk:     Energi'   and  en- 
durance increased, 
z.  Fiilis^t.'     LcsftcncJ. 

Greatly  increased. 


FEAR 

I.  Strength:     Energy   and  en- 
durance decreased 
2^  FeJigne:    IncxeaKd. 

Grc^itEy  diminished. 
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4  G^t:    Elastic  step. 

5.  Cartimgt:  Erevi  ind  vigo- 
rous, 

6.  Psychic  r€ipsms4:  Galvan- 
ometer \t%\  ihoi«-i  tlighl  dc- 
Acttioa. 

7.  Sp4im:     Lcsftcna    aji<I    pre- 

&  RctajtMom:      EncounfCL 

Q.  Exprtstim:      Pkaunt    ind 

ftgmable. 
la  H^^A  co^iiy:     Increasfd. 
tr  St&m^k  movtmrnU:    Rc^- 

\mr  «nd  continiaoiit, 
tl.  imifsHt^   ma^rrmenlt-      En- 

cDungn     periiUlui.       Pro- 

<inct%  rqplai  coniractiom. 
13.  A'riMdfttrii       Fivort    normal 

mierpretation.      Prevents 

t4.  F.mtfr^latit:      Aid*    in    pre- 
veotias- 


tEAt 

4.  Cw/:      Dragging,   ibirvniy, 
S-  Corria^:  Stopped  and  vcal^ 


6  Pxythie    tttpom^t:      Gvlvan. 

omcfer  IcH  thowi  vr»L  <Je- 

H<^ioa 
;.  Spt^m:      Favori      and      tn^ 

crcue& 
R  /^f*/iMiirMfft:       Hcndere    dlA- 

9   Expression:     Downcast   Jiftd 

torrowful 
la  ffirrit  capacity:  Decfta*ed. 
It.  Sr<hnoch  m&t^menis:     Weak 

and  mtcmutUflt. 
t»    tntrttwol    nunr^T^tutt:      Di* 

mtni&hcf^     iKriKtalah.       Om- 

traclioru  afC  irrcguUr- 
13.  y^Mjo/ion;       PcTvcTtt    and 

miunterprtu^ 

14    fnftrtfptotit:    Atti^rt  in  pro* 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  SKIN  AND 
THE  HEAT-REGULATING    MECHANISM 

ThB  C0UPLCXE014. —  TllE  SKIM    CIRCULATION.^ CUTANIOUS  AC- 
TIVITY,— Local     blooi>     supply,—  The     swlat     glands.—* 

ElIlECTIttCAL-ftBACnON  AREA. —  NUTttlTIOfll  OP  THE  SKIN.-^CO- 
TAS'EOUS    SENSATION     AM)     KklilTlO.Vg, —  TEUpJCKAruUK    itENe^E. 

—  Tits    FBOCEl^:^    OF    HEAl-WaciLiI^TlON.— StN'S.VTION    OY   COMl.-i 

—  Chilis. —  Ftvui. —  J'netrMuELKciKit;    bouv    Ti;urKXATUKi.l 

—  CoMPARATtVfi  SVMHAIV  OF  Tlt£  EFFECTS  OF  FAlTU   AMD  FSAB 
OH   THZ   SKIK   AfflDTUC   IIKAT-RKOUI^TIMO   MKCUAIfUU. 

A  MAN  of  average  sue  possesses  about  seventeen  or  eight- 
een square  feet  of  skin,  coiitabing  a  vast  network  of 
entail  blood  vetscU  which  are  capable  of  hold  in  )c  almost  one-half 
of  the  total  volume  of  hlood  ctrculatinx  m  the  body.  The 
activities  of  the  skin,  together  with  the  <irculaiion  of  the 
blood  tJiroi^gh  iis  small  vessel*,  are  all  under  almost  complete 
Dcrvous  control.  The  mind  ia  ^blc  directly  to  influence  prac- 
licnlly  All  the  functioriit  and  opt-ratioiu  of  the  »ktrt  and  lh« 
many  glands.  miiTielcs,  and  blnnd  vn^Kck  therein  contained, 

THE   COMPLEXIOW 

Faith,  all  other  things  equal,  favors  a  oonnal.  healthy,  and] 
niddy  complexion,  while  fear  and  worry  f>r<dispose  to  a  pale^ 
and  an;tmic  appearance  of  the  ikin.     The  menial  state,  by  its' 
influence  upon  the  nervex  of  nutrition  :tnd  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  is  able  very  powerfully  to  intlueticc  the  health  and 
nulrilion  of  the  »kJn-     Chcc;rfulne»  and  happineM  help  much 
more  tuwurd  beaiitifytn^  the  »kiii  than  the  lon^-con tinned  use  i 
of  a  multitude  of  eoimctics,  »kin  foods,  and  complexion  intprov- 
crv;    The  Mo^m  of  health  ic  lekkim  found  on  the  cheek  of  the 
downcast  and  despondent,    A  beautiful  complexion  more  (re- 
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qucHily   ^M«»  tbc   joyous  riouL    There  is   ^  direct  rda1>i 
between  Ibe  biconi  of  health  aik]  biioyane)'  of  spirits. 

A  ftOUiiJ  digesiion,  Active  bo^elt,  good  circolilion,  and  <ticff '^ 
fiilne^  ar*  the  st^cret  and  .source  of  a  tine  comi>lexiori.  WenB^' 
peace  and  mDral  jaltsfaclion  .ire  rcHecicJ  in  the  cxprcstton 
cf  the  face  —  enhancing  ibc  personal  beauty  and  indirectly  i 
iiQproving  the  skin  niiiritioii  and  the  compkxion.  Again, 
faith  is  a  great  aid  iti  promoting  all  those  functional  aettvitiefi 
ot  frtomach  and  iH^wel,  upon  which  u  c:cicd  compli^xion  ia  so 
dependent  for  iis  continued  exiileiice.  "  Cheer  up  and  grow 
beautiful*'  IS  practical  advice  which  contains  more  tmili  ihui 
poetry- 

WTipn  th**  mental  state  is  normal,  provided  the  hlond  (itreum 
is  not  highly  toxic,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
skia  ia  ufiually  normal  and  fairly  vigorous.  On  examination, 
the  natural  skin  is  fomid  lo  be  fiupple,  elastic,  slightly  oily,  and 
warm.  After  fear  haa  seized  the  mind  and  chronic  worry  has 
begun  its  deadly  work,  the  cutaneoua  circulation  be^rint  grad< 
itilly  to  dimtniHli,  the  skin  loses  its  natural  elasticity,  and  soon 
becomes  dry,  tc^ifhcry,  ^inil  cold  to  the  tixich.  The  frufTeter 
soon  begins  to  c)cpcricnc<^  cl^ill^  sensations  aT>J  other  abnormal 
(kin  feelings,  due  to  dvficivni  blood  movement  through  the 
9^in.  Fear  damnge^  the  hc^alth  of  the  sktn  by  il«  powrr  to  in- 
terfere with  the  nutritional  nerves  as  well  as  by  its  power, 
Spasmodically,  to  contract  the  small  blood  vessels,  thereby 
gfcaily  lewcning  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  tltroiigh  the 
cutaneous  capillaries. 
\  Ti<>uaanda  oi  pale-skinned  and  anaemic  perion*  sufTenTig 
from  indigestion,  headache,  and  habitaally  c*>ld  bands  and 
feci,  would  be  woudtrfully  and  immciliately  helped  if  tliey 
could  but  diflcover  the  secret  of  hap^ncsa  and  the  source  of 
moral  peace 

The  skin  ciretilation  ia  a  highly  important  item  in  the  gener^il 
health.  U'htti  indigestion,  bad  temper,  and  a  dorcn  other  phys- 
ical and  tempirramcntal  disorders  arc  laid  at  the  door  of  "^  poor 
circulation,"  it  should  tie  remembered  that  many  easen  of  so- 
called  sluggish  circulation  are  wholly  of  parlialty  due  lo  mental 
^inJlucnce?, 
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ctTTASeoua  activitv 

Wh«A  the  mind  and  the  n<;rvotu  »yAt<;m  arc  in  thAi  natural 
Mate  diaractcrirpd  hy  gnnd  chrrr  an<1  hoppfu1ne«R,  all  lh«  varicua 
functiooft  ft(  tli€  skin  arc  normal  and  active:  the  sense  of  touch 
or  pby»cAl  fvelint:-  <1^^  action  of  the  vanoitt  glands,  and,  an  will 
be  noticed  later,  the  heat -regulating  mechanism  of  the  akin,  all 
carry  on  their  work  in  a  tiaturaJ  and  normal  maimer.  On  the 
other  handt  despondency  atid  depression  never  fail  to  react  unfa- 
vorably on  the  skin,  lessening  Us  healtliy  activities  and  rendering 
it  more  sluggish. 

The  tkia  h  one  of  the  important  climiiiativc  organs  of  (ho 
body.  The  pitychic  etate,  by  its  inl1u<*nee  through  the  nervea 
and  upcn  the  circulation,  is  able  very  markedly  to  interfere  with 
tlie  noimal  process  of  elimination  through  the  ghnds  of  the 
skia  Faith  imdoubtcdiy  as&isis  in  sbin  elimination,  while  fear 
unquestionably  hinders  and  hampers  the  process.  Ab  a  result  of 
deficient  cutaneous  elimination  and  its  accompanying  lack  of 
circulation,  ii  is  proverbial  that  all  anaemic  and  palc-skinnod 
people  are  more  or  less  prone  to  colds,  headaches,  and  other 
minor  malidica. 

By  interfering  with  the  healthy  activitiea  of  the  skin,  the  fear 
nund  if  aUo  able  ia  IcK&en  the  prompt  elimination  of  crnain 
harmful  poisons  which  are  normally  thrown  out  of  the  orgnnitm 
through  the  action  of  the  porc£  of  the  external  covering  of  the 
body.  Deficient  elimination  of  these  ^jiecial  poiM>ns  results  in 
their  accunutlation  in  the  blood  5lre;im,  thereby  subjecting  the 
brain  to  increasetl  irritation  as  these  harmful  substances  circulate 
through  it  ihus  we  discover  another  of  those  "  vicious  circles  " 
in  which  the  mind  deranges  the  body,  and  is  in  turn  funher 
disordered  bv  the  mischief  of  lEs  own  creating. 

IjOCAL  DLOOD  SUPfLV 

In  order  to  prevent  internal  conge»lion  il  it  highly  important 
that  the  skin  should  consianrly  be  kept  well  supplied  whh  blooiL 
If  the  skin  u  allowed  to  become  anxmic,  some  internal  organ 
will  certainly  become  proportionately  congested.  A  trantiuil 
ncntal  state  favors  an  even  and  c^ual  distribution  of  blood 
throughout  the  skin  an<I  thitt  results  in  producing  warm  hands 
and  feet;  while  fear,  by  ilj  power  to  produce  ^^a^nwy^W  twv- 
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tr:iction  of  the  \i\ood  volecU  in  the  skin,  greAtly  ifcfnonll 
thc   circiitalion,  dii^turbinf  lV  ^quilibriimi  of  iht  blood  flttp 
and  almoM  invariably  producing  colcj  hand;  and  fc«t. 

This  peculiar  power  of  ihe  mind  to  disturb  ihe  local 
supply  13  mo£i  markedly  illustrated  by  the  eomnion  pheno 
enon    of    blusliinK-       As    the    blood    iii    niovinjj    tlirooeh    the' 
capillaries  imbedded  in  the  akm  of  tlie  face,  Ihe  litlle  arterioles 
are  In  a  state  of  partial  cooitraclion,  thus  their  miucular  toil^3| 
reirulales  and  limils  the  amount  of  blood   which  they  Ate  aMc"" 
to   hi>M   at   any   given  moment.     Now,  Icl   the   mind   suddenly 
be  overwhelmed  with  profound  fear  or  Biircliarged  with  exltme 
auger:  ibe  nerve*  lending  to  the  muscle*  in  the  walls  of  these 
small  arteries  (the  vasoconslrictor  ner%-eK]  are  able  to  prodttoe 
a  sudden  spasm  of  the  capilhrics,  the  hL^od  flow  is  gjeatly  les- 
»rned,  and  the  sufferer  is  described  as  becoming  "  pale  wilb 
fright "  "  white  in  the  face,"  or  "  as  while  as  a  sheet/'    On  the 
other  hand,  if  instead  of  becoming  uimsually  frightened,  he  is 
merely  embarrassed  or  suddenly  confused,  another  set  of  ner^-cs 
is   hiuu^ht   into  play,   which   like^risc   arc   connected   wUh   the 
muNcleA  of  the  small  blood  vessels,  and  known  as  the  viLjodii^^ 
flior  nerves.    They  have  power  to  interfere  wilh  — to  inhibit  ^^| 
the  coDtractinfiT  impulses  of  the  vasoconstrictors.  a»d  thei^^ 
excitation  accordingly  results  in  a  sudden  relaxation  and  dila- 
tation of  the  arlcrioles,  which  permits  of  a  sudden  inrush  of 
the  red  blood,  and  lhi&  produces  ihe  phetiomenon  of  blushitig. 
Such  eml>arrassed  or  bafflvd  indivt^luals  are  ^metimes  described 
a£  being  "as  red  in  the  face  as  a  heeL" 

The  nerves  and  circulatory  mechanism  involved  in  blushing 
are  further  illuslrntcd  tn  the  ccmmon  pherioincnon  observed  in 
gymnasiums  when  Stripped  athletes  Are  enga^d  in  strcnuou* 
eompefirive  exercises.  Just  at  the  point  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion, when  the  heart  is  under  tremendous  straifi.  the  nervous 
system  atitomatically  opens  the  safety-valve,  or  floodgates,  of 
the  skin  circulation,  all  the  cutaneous  blooJ  vessels  arc  imme- 
dtately  relaxed,  and  the  entire  skin  surface  is  observed  aud* 
dcnly  to  blush,  literally  to  glow  wilh  increased  blood  svp|ri)^: 
and  thus  the  heart  h  »aved  from  over^Iilatation  as  a  rcstttt  of 
this  excessive  muscular  effort. 
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The  cheerful  tncntiil  rtatc  favora  n  healthy  txiMty  im  the 
part  of  the  (weat  gUnriK;  Ihc  p^rtpiralion   in  normal,  tDor«  or 
less  unconscious,  re^larly  and  cvculj  poureil  out    upon   llie 
ikin  surface.     Menial  di^iurbanccH  of  any  sort  intL^ferf  with 
tiic  nonnal  action  of  the  pc-r^piraCory  funciion-     Su<McD  fear 
(rodticcs  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  sweat  gUncU,  eold  sweat 
■ppcarini;  almost  instantly,  somctlnies  standing  out  like  bc&ds 
m  ctft^in  parts  of  the  body.     This  perspiration  is  coUl  merely 
because  the  skin  is  pale  and  biaiichcd,  relatively  bloodies;  aitd 
this  pcrmiu  the  »wc«t  KlA>id»  tu  product;  pcrspualion  that  ia 
ttiucb  below  the  normal  temperature.     While  sudden   fcAr  pro- 
duccft  ihit  phenomenon,  chronic  fear  or   worry  lian  a  tendency 
Continuously  to  check  the  action  of  the  swral  glands,  to  diminish 
ihc  perspiration.     Peisons  in  a  healthy  mental  state  perspire 
tuuch  more  eaaily  ttian  do  the  victims  of  despair  and  despond- 
ency.    When  one  is  worried  it  i*  much  more  difficult  to  sweat 
freely,  and   therefore  much  more  dangerous  to  exert  oneself 
<luring  the  hrated  season. 

Some  physiologists  maintain  that  the  secretion  of  sweat  and 
tlic  behavior  of  the  bweal  glands  may  occur  quite  independently 
of  the  ctitan<oua  circulation.     It  i^  claimed  that   the   pcrnpira' 
lory  activitic*  arc  under  Hired  contral  of  certain  nerve*  which 
^re  able  cither  to  increase  or  diminish  the  output  of  the  sweat 
islands.    This  would  account   for  the  immediate  ejects  of  ihe 
cnioiions  on  the  sweating  process,  and  aJso  alTord  some  explan- 
ation of  the  well-known   fact  that  those  who  are  subject  to 
^vo^fy  are  also  much  more  subject  to  tieat  prostration  and  sun- 
^Iroke.     It  is  certain  that  cheerful  persons  stand  hot  weather 
better  than  do  the  dissatisfied  an^  the  deapondetu. 

eLECTHICAL*B£ACTIOr<   ARIA 

In  recent  yearft  certain  delicate  and  precise  electrical  eonlH- 
vancet  hav*?  brtn  perfect^  whi*!h  are  able  to  recogniie  an*l 
Tfgister  the  very  minuic  electrical  changes  which  arc  con- 
stantly taking  place  on  Ihc  surface  of  the  human  body.  When 
the  larger  part  of  the  skin  surface  is  exposed,  and  the  mental 
Mtate  rapidly  and  markedly  changed,  it  is  observed  that  the 
electrical  reaction  of  the  body  also  changes.    Such  changes  in 
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the  dcclrical  *taic  of  the  boiiy  ran  l>c  t!<^ccictl  antl  Tneamrcd 
quite  a  dmancc  from  the  body  ^  even  as  far  a»  nine  or  tci^^ 

Under  conditiona  of  faiths  courAgi\  and  optifnism,  it  liafl 
Wen  found  thfti  "ich  clcc-trical  mrn*tirrTiieiit7t  arc  utuatly  po»i- 
livc-  while  fear  and  deprcwion  Mrldoni  fail  to  register  ncg-  * 
ativc.  It  would  appear  that  the  body  icsetf  is  able  to  ^ncrate 
some  force  —  some  kind  of  ekciricity  —  which  ciin  thus  be 
mea&Tircd  and  studied  U  also  seems  reasonably  eertain  that 
the  menial  «;ilc  is  able  to  modify  or  entirely  change  the  gen- 
eration and  manifestation  of  this  force;  the  natural  and  noroial 
siental  Maic  rcgiKKring  a  positive  reaction,  vhilc  a  deprc»rcd 
■ltd  abnormal  stale  of  rnirid  register!^  a  negative  reaction. 
ttt^ntiTiOTf  op  Tfir  flRIV 

Tfterr  arc  many  inflllc^nc*fK  eontjccttd  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  skin  besides  those  of  a  menial  nature,  nevertheless  the 
mind  cxeris  a  cToat  influence  over  the  health  of  the  skin.  Se- 
vere attacks  of  boils  have  been  directly  traced  to  worry,  White 
faith  increases  the  circulation  of  the  skin  and  favors  a  natural 
(frowth  of  hair,  fear  is  directly  to  blame  for  many  cases  of 
balitneSA  following  nervous  strain  and  worry. 

Thc  hair  may  hr  turned  gray  or  white  in  a  frw  h^urs  as  a 
result  of  profound  fear  or  greal  anxiety^  Mnny  such  cases  arc 
on  record.  The  po&sibilily  of  the  hair  turning  gray  over  niglit 
liaH  Keen  (louMed  by  ^om^  wrilrr*.  The  following  case  15  from 
the  author's  own  clinic:  The  patieni.  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  w»s 
subject  to  attacks  of  great  fear  —  sometimes  over  trivial  cir* 
ctimstances.  His  mother  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  removed  to 
the  hospital,  and  kept  there  for  about  two  wxeks.  When  the 
mother  went  lo  Ihc  hospital  the  boy>  hair  was  apparently  per- 
feeity  normal  and  nntural  tn  color  Upon  her  return  from  the 
hospital,  his  hair  wati  decidedly  gray.  Shortly  after  tltis,  when 
the  tad  wa»  brought  to  the  ^tuthor's  cTmic.  his  huir  had  complete- 
ly turned  —  every  hair  was  gray,  fiomc  drcidt^dly  white.  The 
neighbors  with  whf»m  Ihc  boy  wa*  left  reported  that  while  he 
grieved  and  worried  over  the  absence  of  his  mother,  the  change 
in  the  color  of  his  hair  occurred  during  a  single  night,  after  he 
ha<L  been  badly  frightened  by  the  burning  out  of  a  motor  on  ft 
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crowded  irollty  car  or  n^liich  he  chaiired  t<»  Xk  a  passenger. 
Tliib  >«  al  fcAM  one  ca^  il>  wliich  ihc  .-lutliar  i»  fully  »aibiiccl 
the  hair  waa  ttimcd  gray  by  Uighx  and  fear.  Careful  iitv^fi- 
ti^lion  coiTo1ior*t«i!  the  mother'*  Story  at  every  pomt  Th^rf* 
wiTt  ro  opportunity  In  lhi»  case  to  be  fooled  by  ^uppotinf  a  sick 
man  lo  be  ltiniin£  gray  ja<t  bi-ca;isc  he  ha<I  bwn  furccd  to  dh- 
coTitinuG  his  ttrcrct  practice  of  dyeing  his  prematurely  while 
locks. 

CUTANEOU*  SENSATION  ANO  EHUE^IDNS 

While  Caith  hcightetia  i]ie  acnaibiluie^  of  Uxc  sJcm.  u  docs 
aot  render  them  oversensilivc.  Fear  greatly  dcmoralixe^  the 
skin  »cn»a1iona,  aomelimo  rrndering  them  ao  abnormal  a>  to 
exhibit  faUc  scnRAtioos  of  pricking,  btirning,  or  itching-  Even 
:idiial  pain  haa  \vfit  prodiie«rl  by  piirirly  p^yehie  iiimiiTJ. 

Cerlairi  paltentH  are  able  tn  produce  actual  blUtcrs,  due  wholly 
to  mental  irflucnccft-  Thai  serious  disease,  angioneurotic 
trdcira,  which  so  markedly  atTccts  the  skin,  is  now  known  to  he 
largely  a  disorder  resulting  from  anxiety  and  worry,  Papules 
sometimes  quickly  make  their  appearance  after  nervous  excita- 
(ion  and  mental  disitirhancc.  Blister*  have  been  raised  or  the 
»kin  of  rtcrvous  patients  hy  merely  applying  ;i  wet  cloth  or  an 
adhcnve  planter;  at  Icnnt  in  one  c*>c,  by  merely  Aticking  on  a 
IKwtafgc  i^iuup,  N'umcroun  nkin  dii^&acft  arc  observed  to  grow 
Worse  under  the  influonee  of  tnt-ntal  strain   and  worry. 

Whatever  tnay  be  the  influence  of  thr  mind  in  cautin£  warlH, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  mental  state  hav  m  *omc  cases,  had 
much  to  <U>  with  their  removal,  If  the  mind  has  no  power  over 
these  peculiar  growths,  it  remains  exceedingly  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  success  of  numerous  silly  and  foolish  methods  of 
cttring  tKcm. 

Sofgc^ion  has  produced  skin  eruptions,  papuTcs,  local  con< 
gcstion,  and  even  actual  nose-bleed.  The  author  once  saw  a 
ncrvMis  hysterical  patient  who  could  cause  her  skin  to  be  lit' 
erally  covered  with  small  onipliona  within  a  very  »hort  time, 
and  m  like  manner,  could  cITcct  their  disappearance  en  short 
order  —  all  of  which  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  nervous 
system  ^n<l  the  mental  state. 

Sometime  ;^o  the  author  undertook  an  elaborate  series  of 
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cK|>rrimcm»  foe  the  pQtpooc  of  ftsccvttiaac  *^  i****  *'^*'  esEtoii 
hejilihy  |>crM)n»  coaki,  bjr  coaCnwovi  coKCfvitntlioM  and  svbo- 
miEC^tlion.  iEifti9Cfi<«  the  wcMatiocu  uul  feetiogs  of  diflenni 
p«n*  of  the  bckdj.  Ii  v»&  foood  ttot  pmooft  £ffcT  widely  in 
their  ntnlitr  to  mcMiifr  ifee  Ain  s^ssWcxu  b«t  pfAcbcally  ill 
Are  abl^  prcifoiBidly  >o  c^mp  ifae  BOraal  mbMmb  of  ngr 
ptit  ol  tbc  bodjr  oo  vbk^  the  flund  mjp  be  iCioiigly  coftco- 
IrMcd.  In  tooK  cxtt%  conpku  or  n^atiT^  vsESibOtt  «m  pro- 
duced; la  oiten  tenwc.  iKfev^  ti^^vc  prickii^ 
coMmi>>  tofftdicr  with  noions  ■oadqcript  f cdnfib 
wmwthn  wkd  crt^piog  »cns»ri<w> 


TW  wmatjotti  of  beat  and  cold  ar«  catifdy  btt«ed  oo  the 
trpiirti  fumiihed  bgr  ttr-  Mnpmtarv  acnct  roadeat  ia  Ite  diiL 
When  futh  dcMMttMi  tfe  aML  At  UMgcngwi  «ipe  «f  ibc 
lUn  earricft  on  its  wock  after  llic  aMfil,  vonal  fiiMon, 
Fur  aevcf  fuU  id  dcnnce  Ab  iHrortant  yon  of  te  teM- 
f«t«Utinc  ■ftfctniiM  Few  aad  Eri^  v 
actual  |^-^>^«-aelh  af^coriMs  of  &e  iftm 
«ncc9  tuit  beta  «lmni  t»  be  aUe  wUltj  «r  frrliBy  to 
tbc   ae»jabom  of   bou  and  coU.     TV   afpcinare   of 

Of  iha 

AcnK^<4ectnc  umi^Mi  a  Qt^  XXIIL  tare  »^^ 
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(tct  tliAi  acvT<-  ffiglit  is  nbk-  1o  pro<luct  frcKO  fide  chllU.  Wbco 
»ei£c<l  l>y  j>rt>fouiiii  f«»r.  many  persons  will  fthalec  from  h«ad  lo 
foo!.  Th^y  arc  *mwl  with  a  v^^riiaWe  paroxysm.  Thai  the 
ouDd  i»  able  neatly  to  mcxlify  the  KcnKition»  of  beat  and  cold 
is  showD  by  the  experience  which  nearly  all  of  as  have  passed 
Hirough:  that  of  goin^  Lip  to  a  ntovc  in  some  pitblic  place  on  7t 
cold  4sty,  and  after  warming  ourselves  to  a  comfortable  degree. 
Rttlcing  the  discovery  that  tfatrt  was  ao  fire  id  the  stove.  The 
tmhor  has  had  this  experience  two  or  three  times  in  the  last 
few  ycarSp  auJ  it  i»  quite  diffigutt  to  explain  jiut  how  dieap  one 
feds  on  making  the  discovery  that  he  has  been  thus  tridced  by 
his  own  iroasination. 

Ftucr,  Faith  and  couragf?  possess  the  power  within  certain 
limits  to  prevent  and  lessen  fever,  while  fear  undoLibteilly  is 
able  botli  to  produce  and  increase  fever  We  hive  seen  numer- 
ous cases  wliere  the  temperature  was  actuslty  raised  by  nervous 
fear  Fever  \$  but  an  unnatural  production  and  rctenlion  of 
heat  in  the  body,  and  can  sometimes  be  e<^ually  produced  by 
decreased  heat  elimination  on  the  part  of  the  skin. 

The  mind   is   not   able  to  pru<Iucc   an   ahnorrial]y   high   teoi'  J 

pcraltire,  but  may  also  produce  a  more  or  less  sub-normal  ten)-  I 

perature.  That  this  can  be  done  i&  shown  tn  the  case  of  the 
man  who  discovered  an  old  woman  MeAling  his  wood  one  night 
The  wood  thief  on  being  detected  proceeded  to  denounce  the  | 

man  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  at  last,  and  in  the  most  dra- 
matic fashion  declared:  "  You  will  never  be  warm  ag:aiiL  You 
will  never  be  warm.  Yoa  will  freeie  up.  You  will  never  be 
warm  af^ain  as  lonfi;  as  you  live.'*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  record, 
that  from  that  moment  this  man  went  into  a  state  of  chronic 
chillinc^i.  and  although  he  lived  for  twenty  yeais,  practically  all 
this  lime  he  spent  under  blankets  trying  lo  keep  warm. 

Tkermo'Hettric  body  iemprrature.  This  test  is  made  by 
mcaiu  of  delicate  electrical  machinery  which  is  very  sensitive 
even  to  very  sUfht  changes  in  the  temperamrc  of  the  body, 
When  the  mind  is  free  and  easy  it  is  found  to  be  normal  or 
ncf^ativc.  When  the  mind  is  filled  with  worry  or  fear,  when 
even  the  attention  is  vigorously  concentrated,  this  device  shows 
a  positive  increase  in  temperature-    When  our  courage  is  ^ood 
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and  our  spirits  ar«  high  we  fe«l  the  «oM  of  ekpotur«  oiucb  leM. 
Discouragcmmt  unfailingly^  increases  th«  ^ufT«ring  vid  hard- 
ship of  lone<ontinu^d  exposure  1o  co!d  ()nc  b  much  more  | 
likdy  to  chill  from  exposure  when  he  is  out  of  sorts  and  vor-  ] 
tied  After  a  day  of  more  or  less  menial  activiiy  all  fever 
patients  exhibit  a  decided  rise  of  temperature.  Visiting;  adtfeni 
fails  to  increase  the  lerer  \n  such  patients. 

Among  the  subjects  employed  for  a  series  of  cxperimenu 
vms  a  young  woman  wliu  cotilJ  votunlaritv  xaise  her  tempera- 
ture a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  by  simply  making  up  her 
nind  %o  to  do  and  at  llie  same  time  slightly  stiffening  her  body. 
Her  moftculature  became  quite  rigid,  while  her  skin  approaebed 
£DO«e*flesh  appearance  —  always  pale  aod  cool.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  this  woman  was  able  to  raUe  ber  teoif^eratttre  by 
increased  heat  |>Todiiction  in  the  muscles,  coofilcd  vrMl  decreased 
heat  elinunacioti  by  way  of  the  skin. 

CoU^AtATIW    SitUUABY  OP  TllC    EfTECTS    OP    FatTH     AXt»   PfjUt 
OK  THE   Ssiy   AND  THE   HcAT-UAULATtNG   MgCBA^UU 


t.  C^mpkirw^-       RwMy.    hcal- 

tky,  ind  oattinl. 
a  Cir€wi4tiom:  Xonnal'-vamL 

3.  Atlmity:  YiBOfOMS—nonnaL 

4.  laeif  Mwtf  V9^^:  Re^uiar 
lod  even  distribotioiL  Warn 
haoiU  »d  fevc 

%  Prrt^t^^tiom:  Active  and  Dor - 
nai      Elimiraiion   increased. 

6,  EUctrk^-rfQ^rion  arr^:  Posi- 
tive at  uioe  feet  (roa  the 
1»dj. 

fK>c»   natvral  hiir  crowth- 
%  SenMii^:      Normal    utd 
Prevents    aboonna] 


%  Sftaa  ^BMMjej      Preventx  and 
aid*  hi  revMnns 


raxa 

t.  Com^i<Mi*m:      Pak    and 

awrmie. 
a.  dfcuicH^m:       Poor — chilly, 
^  Atik^z    ShvfutL 

unmKc   snd   disturbed.     Cohl 

bu»J«  and  fcec 
%  Ptfspirati0^-     Ch«e^cd. 

ElinuBtioii   dccreaMd 
&  EUttritti-r  e  M  c  I  i  o  m    «rM,- 

Negattre  tl   mne   feet    itom 

thebodr. 
7.  V»*ruiMi:       LMteoi,       Pn^ 

duces  gny  hair  and  hilihmi 
&  5tf«M»kMi:    AhoovmL    Pro- 
duces itching  SM 


^  i"*^  ^^M«M3.-  Pro^tcu,  and 
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rAITH 

lO-  Temperature  sense:  Natural 
and  normal 

II.  SeniafiOH  of  cold:   Lessened. 

IX  ChUk:  Lessened  and  pre- 
vented. 

13.  Fever:  Prevented  and  les- 
sened, 

14,  Tkermo-electrie  body  tem- 
perature: Negative  (normal) 
when  the  mind  is  free  and 
easy. 


FEAl 

10.  Temperature  sense:  De- 
ranged^   Goose-flesh. 

11.  Sfttsatiott  of  cold:   Increased. 

12.  Chills:     Produced  by  fright. 

13.  Fever:  Produced  and  in- 
creased. 

14.  ThermO'eleciric  body  tem- 
perature: Shows  increased 
temperature  when  the  atten- 
tion is  concentrated. 


CHAPTER    XXi 

THE  EKFECT  OF  THE  MKNTAl,  STATE  UPON  THE 
PHYSICAL   BRAIN 

The  bbaim  citcin-ATiON.—  BkAiw  actiok.—  Bsaik  mst-— 
Braih  PATiaue.—  Bkain  eiaeegy.—  Brain  STUjaGTu.— 
Brain  enditrance. —  Hyfociio^iiRiA.— -Aron-EXV  and  vraik 

[i|»tA»I».-^  CouPAtATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EmCTS  OP  FAITH 
AND  FtAB  ON  THE  BEAllt. 

THE  bnin  i«  m  physical  organs  the  «p»I«J  imtrunicDt  oi 
the  mfnj—  and,  ai  would  he  «pectct!,  iU  phyMcal  condi- 
tion »  lariecly  under  ihc  conirol  of  the  mental  itatc.  Here  ilT^in 
wt  mtct  Enotbcr  of  those  "  vicious  circles  "  so  oClcn  encoumercd 
In  the  study  of  ilie  inieraclions  and  feactions  h<tw««n  psy- 
cholofi7  End  pb>-sio!o)[Y.  The  mind  is  able  to  disturb  ch« 
physical  »tAEc  and  functio<nat  behavior  of  the  hrain,  and  in  titm 
the  mind  itself  i»  di^ordrrol  and  diseased  u  ihe  rcvult  of  these 
variotu  disturbances  of  brain  function, 

THE    BftAlN    CUCULATION 

The  isaiRtenanec  of  a  nMural,  tranquil  mental  Rtatc  a  the 
chief  iiLCtor  in  promotins  :t  normal  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vcAScls  of  the  brain.  Faith  favors  a  heahtiy  and  regular  circw* 
btion  throughout  the  entire  t>rRin,  Fear,  on  ibe  other  hand. 
predifpOMS  (o  cerebral  cooceitions  and  headadics;  while 
cbrmc  worry  may  so  con^sl  the  bnin  and  so  disorder  its 
circulation  as  to  lead  to  actual  insomnia. 

Too  Ititle  blood  in  the  brain  may  tnicrferc  with  inlellectuEl 
activity,  while  active  congestion  with  its  increaseo  flow  of 
blood  tbroiig'*  ^^^  vt^scls,  &»  tri  lilt  early  stages  of  alcohnlic 
IntoariGRlion,  greatly  excitca  certain  brain  centres,  such  u  the 
talktng  cmtre.  On  the  other  band.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  chronic  congestioti  —  fong-eontinued  engorgement  of  the 
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blood  vt*wl»  of  the  brain  —  results  in  dcprc^wng  the  mcnUl 
activiUc»,  disordering  the  mind,  producing  abnormal  sensa- 
\kmi  ranging  from  a  sense  of  "fulness''  up  tt>  severe  aJld 
distrcftsing  ttcadache*. 

The  proper  working  of  the  intelle^  is  largely  depend^t  on 
th«  ma  in  ten  an  e«  of  a  well  balanced  circulation  through  tli« 
ttrftin :  And  thiii  in  (tini  is  dcpc^ndenL  not  nnly  or  certain  physica] 
conditions,  but  also  on  the  slate  of  the  mind,  which  has  been 
shown  to  exert  mch  a  trememJous  inllucnce  over  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  other  vital  org;*ns  of  the  body  If  the 
circulation  i%  poor  and  sluggish  and  the  hands  and  feet  arc  cold, 
Ihe  bram  is  one  of  ihe  first  organs  to  be  hkely  lo  suffer  from 
congcMton^ 

In  ca&c  of  chronic  worry  the  blood -pressure  is  greatly  raised 
fird  ihe  increased  force  of  the  blood  cirouLaling  through  ihc 
^nintl  .trterics  of  the  brain  everts  a  powerful  influence  toward 
hardening  these  arteries,  and  m  this  way  tlie  foundation  is  Laid 
for  their  niptui^  later  in  life  —  apnplexy  and  its  consequent 
paralysis.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  influences  which  are  able 
to  diratniah  the  cerebral  blood  supply  by  fluctuations  in  the  brain 
circulation,  arc  capable  of  working  untold  mischiet  tt  should 
be  remembered  that  ore-fifth  of  the  total  blood  volume  goes  lo 
ihc  br^in^  Cheerfulness  dilates  and  fluslies  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  cortex  of  the  bnin  and  so  etimulates  mental  action. 

SMAIW    ACtlOH 

Fi^ith  prnmofe*  thone  physical  condTtifina  nf  th^  brain  which 
lend  themselves  lo  clear  and  decisive  mental  action,  white  fear 
reads  on  both  brain  and  mind,  lo  the  disorder  of  one  and  the 
cQoifufion  of  the  other.  Worry  invariably  bectou<U  the  menial 
activities  and  renders  the  brain  action  more  or  less  sluggish. 
The  mental  activilic«  of  the  motJern  civilized  races  have  become 
increasingly  intcnscn  To-day,  men  and  women  whose  braii^s  act 
promptly  and  decisively  are  at  a  premium.  The  care-free  atid 
the  joyous  are  able  to  do  a  vast  amoiinl  of  taking  brain  work, 
cxperivnctng  but  little  mental  fatigue;  whereas  the  victims  of 
grief  and  worry  find  themsetve^  on  the  verge  of  brain-fag  after 
engragitig  in  the  most  ordinary  mental  activities, 

CommoD.  everyday  experience  demonstrates  that  both  the 
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general  physical  health  and  the  ccnfnt]  «tat^  of  the  mind  ar^ 
largely  concerned  b  dcterminirg  the  amount  of  protiubk  brittf^ 
work  which  a  given  pcnon  can  safely  and  satisfactorily  per^^ 
lorn.     The   (>hy5ical    brain    seems  to  be  able  to  execute  ^" 
phenomenal  amouiU  of  work  when  its  taskmaster,  the  mmd 
presides  over  it  in  tht  beneficent  and  optimistic  mooda  of  faiths 
and  joy-  whereat  it  quickly  rebels  and  is  soon  fatigued  vrhet^^ 
its  mental  master  rules  it  in  the  pessimistic  role  of  fear,  grief, 
and  despondency, 

W«  once  had  a  paiient  whose  mind  had  almost  come  to  2 
standstill;  brain  action  was  far  below  par.  This  woman  had 
worried  and  fretted  for  years;  her  memory  was  very  poor,  and 
she  was  rapi<lly  losing  interest  in  life.  She  came  to  the  office 
one  day  thoroughly  startled.  Every  remaining  mental  power 
was  aroused  —  she  had  been  scizetl  with  suicidal  thoughts.  At 
last  she  was  aware  of  the  ruin  which  worry  had  wrought,  and 
?bc  nolly  rallied  her  every  force  of  mental  and  moral  resistance 
to  fight  and  overthrow  h?r  mifntal  enemies  —  worry*  grief,  and 
deftpondency.  Within  three  mnnths  she  had  gained  almoit 
a  complete  victory.  Her  mental  powers  practically  were  r«- 
«ored  to  their  ol<i-timr  vigor,  her  memory  was  wonderftilly 
strengthened,  and  bcr  intellectual  acumen  marvellously 
improved. 

BRAIN  REST 

In  every  way  faith  permits  and  favors  sound  aod  refrething 
atccpi  while  fear  and  worry  are  responsible  for  that  type  of 
unnatural  and  disturbed  rest  which  b  almoal  invariably  asso' 
ciatM  with  mortal  depression.  Grief  and  anxiety  are  able  so 
greatly  to  disturb  the  circulation  and  nrhcr  physical  conditions 
in  the  brain  as  temporarily  to  drive  away  the  ability  to  sleep. 
Not  only  is  a  disturbed  state  of  the  intellect  responsible  for  in- 
fiufficient  brain  rest  at  night,  but  it  also  prevents  the  pn>^r 
r»t  and  recuperation  of  the  brain  centres  during  the  wakii^ 
hours.  Fear  seems  to  dominate  the  mind  with  a  tyrannicaJ 
away,  overworking  its  every  centre-  and  ultimately  reducing  the 
phyjical  brain  to  a  stale  of  fuiictionLil  slavery,  in  which  coiult- 
tion  it  il  eompclEcd  to  engage  incessantly  in  useless  and 
extrav:ig=int  expenditure  of  energy,  out  of  mere  uytnpathy  with 
the  $gTtsitinn  and  imrest  of  the  wntrv-^ttitwte  of  tlie  minJ, 
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Sleep  3S  an  antidote  for  work  bill  not  for  worry.     Both  mind 
and  body  arc  able  to  work  bard  all  day  in  legitimate  physical 
aji<J  intcttcctual  effort,  and  then  one  can  rctin:  at  night  eonlidem 
of  securing  ft  period  of   natural,  refrcsbing,  iml  undisturbed 
rest,   with   ibe  assurance   of  wAlcing   up   in   ihe    morning  com- 
pletely   rcfrcalicd   in   mind   and   body.      !t    in   not   so   with   the 
victims   of   worry,      Thoy  retire  in  (he  evening   knoiving   that   . 
Ilieir  nieht's  rest  will  tc  more  or  less  disturbed.    The  sleep  i« 
broken  witb  dreamj^  or  nightmares.     The  body  itself,  dtirinR 
Ihc  night's  rest,  ii  more  or  less  cramped  and  contracted.    The 
sleep  U  in  every  way  unnatural,  unsound,  and  unrefreshing. 
They  awake  in  the  morning  after  having  slept  eig:h1,  nine,  or 
e^en  ten  hours,  with  a  feeling  of  utter  bodily  weakness  and 
general  physical  la^iititdc.     They  actually  feel  as  if  ihtjy  had 
been  mentally  tortured  nnd  physically  suffocated  throughout  the 
whole  night,     Mcithcr  mine]  ni>r  body  feeU  f)E  to  hegin  anew  its 
work.    And  it  is  because  of  this  common  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  victims  of  fear  and  worry  that  we  reiterate:  Sleep  i%  an 
antidote  for  work  but  not  for  worry, 

SKAtK  FATISUK 

The  physical  brain  centres  are  wearied  with  work  jiiftl  as  the 
muscles  may  be  tired  out  by  physical  effort.  We  have  pre- 
viously shown  that  the  action  of  the  nerve  centres  is  dependent 
on  tlie  quaiitily  and  the  quality  of  the  energy  granules  which 
are  found  in  the  cell  bodies  of  the  neurons.  Fear  undoubtedly 
poMenses  the  power  of  prematurely  discharging  and  extrava- 
Sfantly  using  up  the  energy  repii.sed  in  these  so-called  energy 
granules.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  victims  of 
fear  arc  invariably  visited  with  premature  nervous  exhaustion 
and  untimely  mental  fatigue.  On  the  ether  hand,  faith  seems  to 
be  able  to  conserve  these  vilal  energies  of  the  nerve  centres. 
Faith  U  conilucive  to  that  incnial  state  which  permits  of  the 
even,  natural,  and  normal  expenditure  of  the  forces  contained  In 
these  einTgy  centres, 
Optimism  is  a  natural  conservator  of  nervous  energy.    Hap- 

I      pine^  it  the  secret  of  mental  nnd  nervous  economy.    The  joyous 
sou)  can  perform  twice  (he  mind  and  body  work  with  but  one- 

I      half  the  expenditure  of  mental  and  physical  energy.    ^a.\\\^  ^^ 


J 
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&t4c  (o  operate  the  fnental  ixiwcr»  and  tlie  bodily  iiucliiDcry  on 
less  than  oaeHalf  ihc  fwd  «nd  cntfrgy  ihai  f<ar  require*  to 
cRect  the  performance  of  the  caioc  ixtccilcciuaj   and  ph/tical 

The  mn-dowi.  neunsthenic  victtms  of  braio-ra^  have  tmully 
been  iransgresson  of  the  taws  of  mind  »  well  as  ^ilcy  of 
brealdng  ihe  laws  of  matter.  Mental  dissipation  as  well  as 
hjrfjcnic  transgression  usually  precedes  the  breaking  down  of 
the  nervous  powers  and  the  weakening  of  the  mental  forces. 
While  vice  ant!  intemperance  contribute  their  terrible  influence 
to  the  devitalising  of  the  nervous  p<jwcr>,  al  the  ftinie  lime  it 
mutt  be  rceogntf  cd  that  many  of  the  virtims  of  ''  brain-stonn  " 
and  brain-fsf  have  brought  ihemitelves  into  these  undesirable 
Slates  largely  by  allowing  the  mind  to  be  dominated  by  pro- 
longed fear — chronic  worry. 

Faith  begets  menial  courage  and  energized  brain  action. 
Fear  1es£enB  both  the  mental  action  and  the  vigor  and  force  of 
the  brain  centres.  Faith  almost  invariably  inspires  one  to  &nd 
a  vay  o«t  of  his  UifUcultira.  It  contributes  to  business  success. 
to  the  iireservation  of  health,  even  to  the  regaining  of  lost 
health.  Every  ntan  who  hai  achieved  micccm  by  his  own 
efforu  it  a  man  of  faith.  Optimftm  ta  the  c^pilsl  %tacV  nf  ih^ 
men  and  women  who  do  ihtogs.  At  his  beat  the  pessimist  >!( 
tDcr^r  a  barnacle  on  the  ship  of  civilization,  as  it  moves  on 
through  the  ocean  of  time. 

The  energy  with  which  a  Audent  can  pnrsiic  his  stndics,  a 
business  man  folve  his  problems,  or  a  professional  man  dia* 
charge  his  dnttes,  is  dciermined  by  the  nature  of  the  thought 
which  docDlnates  the  mind.  Faith  and  fear  hold  the  secret  of 
power  and  sticcc»  in  all  matters  wliich  depend  upon  brain  cncrify 
and  mental  cnduonce^ 

Several  years  ago  the  author  met  a  young  mac  who  had  long 
suffered  from  chronic  nervoua  prostration  —  brain-fag.  Medi- 
cine, varknu  baths,  and  other  treatment,  as  well  as  hypnotism, 
had  all  failed  to  help  him ;  at  least  they  tiad  afTordcd  no  perma- 
nent relief.  About  tbU  lime  he  sccidentalty  drifted  into  t 
revival  meeting,  became  tnteretlcd,  was  peculiarly  impressed. 
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d,  and  profcesed  conrcrsioru  The  following  dfty  he 
sltcnelcd  ;i  iprcial  (ncetinu  of  the  recent  conircrt*,  w^er^  he  wftf 
Mroneljr  uTfTcd  to  Wgin  immcdiale  work  for  his  follow  men. 
He  joined  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  Christian  workers,  tost 
fticht  of  himself,  and  began  eanieai  work  for  hts  olj  acquaint* 
ance^.  This  paltenl  so  forgot  himsdf  and  hh  alt)  infirmities 
that  in  ten  day*  he  had  become  another  person:  his  countenance 
and  entire  pervonahiy  bad  been  changed.  He  became  cheerful, 
hopefuV  coiir»geous,  and  happy.  It  is  needless  io  add  ihai  he 
was  cured  i>f  his  neurasthenia,  and  thai  he  rapidly  gained  in 
flesh,  regained  his  former  mt^ntal  powers,  and  developed  an 
extriordioary  d«gT<w  of  brAiD  energy. 

Some  would,  no  doubt,  assign  some  of  these  improvements  to 
supernatural  influence^  and  that  juch  was  the  ca?ic  the  author  , 
would  not  undertake  to  deny ;  but  that  the  physical  benefits  were 
largely  due  to  getting  his  mind  off  himself  and  engaging  in  iin<* 
lelfish  work  for  others,  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  another  young  man  in  a  similar  forlorn  slate.  This  youth  ■ 
about  the  same  time  became  an  ardent  socialist  —  so  devoted  to 
hb  new  caufe  that  he  delivered  speeches  on  the  »trect  comers. 
It  U  interesting  to  rceord  that  he  also  quickly  regained  his  men- 
tal energy,  outgrew  his  nervous  infirmitie*.  and  blossomed  out 
into  robust  health, 

BRAIN    STHENGTII 

Ddermination  and  perseverance  arc  the  watchwords  of  those 
who  live  the  faith  life.  Vacillation  and  weakness  ebaracfenze 
the  victims  of  fear,  Faith  gives  birth  to  that  courage  which 
enables  one  to  stirmoum  his  ohstaclcs  and  overcome  his  dtfit- 
cultic*.  Fear  compels  its  victima  to  surrender  in  confusion  and 
ahftmefacedly  accept  defeat. 

Faifh  m^pirefl  the  invalid  to  health  cultivation,  and  cheer*  on 
the  iufTertr  until  Ihe  phy«ieal  hattlts  are  won  and  health  is 
regained.  Fear  increases  ihe  physical  sufferings,  prolotigs  bodily 
disease,  and  ultimately  leads  to  health  despair  Faith  is  a 
prophylactic  against  mental  tension,  nervous  breakdown,  and 
innanity;  while  fear  is  an  actual  cause  cf  ner^'ous  collapse, 
mental  insufhciency,  and,  in  many  infttances.  lunacy.  Fear  un- 
faiHngly  Icstdi  the  way  to  failtire,  defeat,  and  mental  oaf^cv^fA-^ 
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and  pncjii  in  dospnir  of  ovrrrf^ming   oWnrli**  or  rpp^ining  1 
loM  blcsstnf^s  of  pro5p(^rity  and  hcalrh. 

The  cortex  ox  ouut  portions  of  tbe  brain,   which   arc  w^^ 
largely  concerned  in  originating  the  controUmi;  irapulKcs  Ihi*^ 
are  sent  out  over  the  nervous  system,  seem  lo  po!J>»cfls  the  po\«cf^ 
9cttia1]y  lo  lessen  or  evi-n  inhibit  pain  and  other  scn?^tiong  in^ 
various  pans  of  the  body.    It  has  hcen  hill/  demonstrates]  that 
the  mini  pos^es&cs  die  power  to  stop  paii).    Ncuralgis  haa  beto 
cured  by  dctcrmfncd  and  pcnviatcnt  in<:ntdl  cfTorl,     A  common 
iUustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  moiltfy  pain  \i  ^ovm 
in  the  cx^v  of  fh**  victim  of  a  distressing  tot^lhachc,  who,  at  he 
approaches  the  dentists  office,  suddenly  discovers  the  toothache 
growing  Les«:  in  fact,  the  ache  has  so  nearly  disappeared  thai 
he  deddesnot  to  have  the  looih  pulled — at  least  not  that  day. 

3RAIN    ENDUBANCe 

The  brain  and  nervous  syaiem  are  able  to  endure  enomuMU 
stress  and  successfully  statLd  tremendous  strain,  when  the  mind 
i*i  dciniiuMcd  by  fuith.  Joy  atrengtheiis  the  tnind  to  the  per-* 
formance  of  imuiunl  fcnta;  on  tlie  other  hand,  fear  demorftlUc* 
the  brain  powers,  rendering  them  iniiufHcient  and  incapable 
of  standing  cnntinuous  strain  and  performing  fxtraordiitnry 
tasks.  Fear  is  able  so  to  disorganize  the  mental  powers  and 
brain  centres  as  to  resuh  in  the  production  of  delusions,  hallU'- 
cinations,  and  other  serious  mental  di^iturbances. 

Strong-minded  people  arc  usaally  optimistic  Weak -minded 
people,  as  a  nile»  are  pessimistic,  and  vict  vena.  Faith  makes 
It  possible  to  perform  intellectttal  work  with  a  maximum  of 
menial  t-nduranee  and  a  minimum  amount  of  brain  fatigue. 
Fear  so  shackles  its  victim*  that  they  arc  able  to  enjoy  but  a 
minimum  of  mental  endurance,  while  tbey  experience  a  maxi 
mum  of  ncrvnus  fatigue  and  brain-f.ig 
HVPOC  uoNnaiA 

Hypochondria  is  a  peculiar  diaease,  or  rather  a  state  of  miad 
and  brain,  which  owes  h%  existence  largely  to  fear  Faith 
ables  us  to  take  a  nonn;il  view  of  life  and  to  have  a  natural 
outlook  on  the  future,  hear  is  suspicious  of  the  present  and 
dirtrustful  of  the  fuEnrc.  Its  victims  are  unfailini^ly  apprehen- 
aivc  of  the  future.     Hypocliondriit  is  that  disi>fdi-r  which 
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nctims  of  worry  have,  when,  not  having  any  actual  physical 
mftUdy.  they  believe  tbenwelvc*  to  be  suffering  from  some  seri- 
ous uvl  insidious  disease.  In  other  words,  hypochondria  is  a 
(Ibease  a  man  has  when  he  is  ooi  actually  physically  «tck.  bui 
mentally  bclievea  himMlf  to  be  suffering  from  some  grave,  bodily 
disorder 

It  is  true,  physical  disturbances  of  the  cireulaiion  or  of  the 
dtiref^tion  are  often  contributory  to  hypochondria:  in  fact.  moM 
hypochondriacs  are  sick  l>oth  in  mind  anJ  body,  but  the  mental 
state  is  usually  the  determining  factor,  Mosl  hypochondriacs 
would  speedily  recover  if  they  would  but  become  confirmed 
optimi&ts.  Faith  is  the  important  remedy  and  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  cure  of  hypochondria.  In  Hits  unfortunate  ami 
Imaginary  disease  —  none  the  less  real  and  painful  in  its  effects 
because  it  is  imaginary  —  the  entire  brain  »ecins  to  be  dis- 
ordered: and  while  every  effort  should  be  made  toward  lh« 
improvement  of  ihe  1>odily  state,  it  ia  the  authors  experience  that 
recovery  seldom  takes  place  until  the  fear  life  is  abandoned  for 
the  joy  and  sunshine  of  ihc  faith  life. 

APOPLXXV  AKD  BJtAlK  DrSBASBS 

As  before  noted,  faith  possesses  an  actual  value  In  the  line 
of  preventing  apoplexy  and  other  brain  diaoiders  due  to  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  and  to  high  blood -pressure.  Fear 
ia  an  unvarying  factor  in  producing  or  increasing  the  severity 
of  neatly  nil  brnin  diseases.  From  the  common,  everyday 
htadachc,  whtcli  may  result  from  the  temporary  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  to  the  production  and  growth  of  various 
brain  tumors,  the  mental  state  must  be  recognued  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  by  far  the  majority  of  these  disorders. 

Fear  is  able  not  infrequently  to  counterfeit  grave,  physical 
diseases.  It  is  now  well-knowi]  that  we  may  have  fear  hydro- 
phobia»  Nervous  and  hysterical  persons  who  arc  bitten  by 
dogs  supposed  to  be  mad  are  frequently  attacked  by  falite  rabies. 
No  doubt,  in  cases  wlicre  the  supposed  mad  dogs  have  been 
killed,  many  victims  have  died  from  this  fictitious  form  of 
hydrophobia.  Fear,  by  its  distressing  influence  over  ihe  nervoua 
system  and  the  circulation,  siso  exerts  a  powerfnl  influence 
producing  actual  sunstroke. 
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CmtPASATIVi    SVMUASV   OP    TMt    ErFVCTS    OP    FaITH    KHT>    Fit 
OK    THG  BlAXN 


FAITII 

I.  CircuhUon,        Normal      and 

regular 
3.  ^rfjon.     Clear,  deci»v«,  and 

3.  ^fjf;     Sleep  Kiund  and  re^ 
fre&hing- 

4.  FAtigM*.     Rests  the  mind. 

5.  linergy:     BegvtB  courage  ard 

ad  ion, 

6.  Slrtngth:     Deierminaticn  lo 
regain  and  prtscrvo  health, 

7.  Haduroncf:    Strengtlicns  the 
mind 

S  Hypofhondria:      Prcvetits. 
^  A^opltsy:     Prevents. 


ncAft 

I.  Circnlalion  Coiisotioo* 
headache,  and  intomnU, 

3,  A<ti^n:  Confu^  Bud  dift* 
ordered. 

3.  /?ej/:  Sleep  tmnMtiral  tn4 
dUturbed. 

4  FrjfieMf,    Produces  brkin^Ug. 

5  ^n^rgy  Lescent  action  Md 
vigOT- 

6,  5'fr«ng/Ji:  Ends  in  despond* 
ency  and  health  dcGpAif 

7,  Endnronct:    Leads  to  de 
tion   nnd   dc1unon», 

S  Hypochondria:      Prodtie 
g.  Apoplexy:  Favor** 


CHAPTER    XXn 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  EMOTIONS  ON 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

NEtVOlTS  COHTSOL. —  NeHVOUS   STRENGTH.— FaITB    SU«8tOR   TO 
VACATION, —  NSirVOUS        ENCKCY. —  THE       TROPHIC        NEMVES. — 

NuEi-uvs  cguiLiu&ivM.—  Convulsions  ahd  kpilefsy. — 
Nbsvovs  paralysis — Psychic  cures  of  FAttALYrics. —  To8 

KSNSATJON  OF  PAIN— PAIN  NOT  WHOLLY  SUBJECT  TO  MIND, — 
CrKNEIIAL  NEKVOUSNC^S. —  CoMFAPATIVF.  SOMMAltV  OW  TUB 
CPPBCTS  OF  FAtTU  AND  FEAR  OF  THE  KCRVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  nervous  system  is  the  imninliate  servant  of  the  mind, 
in<l«(l,  ii  is  quite  impossible  lo  discuss  mind  and  nervous 
Ijratem,  the  one  separate  and  apart  from  tEie  aihcr.  Wc  cannot 
poaaibly  frc»cnt  a  picture  of  the  intl^icncc  of  the  mmd  over  the 
nervosa  iytiem  ai  we  have  endeavored  to  detjul  the  inAuence  of 
the  mind  over  the  various  other  hodily  organs  and  physrf^l 
mechanisms,  ll  was  quite  difEcult  clearly  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  mental  state  on  th^  brain  —  the  great  centre  and  head- 
quarters of  the  volunlary  nervous  system.  l!  will  be  still  more 
diflicult  to  show  the  actual  Influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
physical  medianism  of  the  nerves. 

The  rider  an<l  his  horse  as  they  dash  by,  present  the  spectacle 
of  a  BJngTe  phenomenon,  ncvcrtlielcas,  ihc  rider  i:^  all  the  while 
Controlling  the  action  anfl  directing  the  behavior  of  the  hofse; 
and  so,  while  mind  and  nervous  systi-m  in  some  respects  pr«ent 
the  picture  nf  bring  a  lingl''  influence  or  mechanism,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  MimI  and  nerve 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  riiicr  does  to 
his  horse  The  mind  is  the  controlling  power  — the  directing 
influence,  presiding  over  the  nervous  system  —  using  the, nerv- 
ous system  as  its  messenger,  as  a  means  of  directing,  controlling, 
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ami  influencing  cvctir  pan  of  llic  body^  from  the  linicKi  c 
the  greatest  vital  organ,  from  the  nio»c  minute  ^^crctory  gi 
to  th«  most  magnificeni  and  elaborate  phyfijesl  mechanism,  ll 
will  therefore  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  how 
the  respective  states*  faith  and  fear,  are  able  to  modify  and 
JnAuence  the  behavior  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  performance 
of  il5  customary  work. 

pJfiicvous  control 

Faith  increases  the  power  of  the  mind  to  control  the  ne 
system  evenly  and  coniinuousiy.  Self -possession  steadies 
nerves.  Fear  weakens  ihc  mind's  control  of  the  nervous  syatcni, 
unsieadies  the  nerves,  and  in  some  cases  produces  actual  trc^ 
mors.  Mary  cases  of  so-called  neurasThenia  are  entirely  due  to 
an  unsettled  and  abnnrmal  state  of  the  intellect.  If  such  patients 
could  only  focus  Ihctr  minds  on  something  outside  of  themselves 
and  busy  their  bands  with  some  useful  and  a^eeablc  work, 
they  would  almost  immediately  find  themselves  relieved  of  thm 
distressing  nervous  aflhciion. 

Embarrassment,  mental  frustration,  and  the  teasing  of  chil- 
dren, all  have  a  tendency  ttf  produce  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
certain  abnormal  and  neurotic  persons.  Chorea  or  St.  Vkus'a 
dance  owes  many  of  iK  nervons  nianifcitaHors  to  the  mental 
slate;  in  fact,  in  the  successful  management  of  this  diatressin|f 
malady,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  remove  the  child  from  school 
and  its  social  surroundings — to  take  it  to  the  country  where  it 
will  be  free  from  mental  embarrassment  and  nervous  rtratn. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  observed  a  marked  improvement  in 
some  choreic  patients  following  an  effort  to  strengthen  their 
wlil-powtr  and  focus  their  control  over  muscular  movements. 

We  recall  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who,  after  remaining  awajr 
from  her  frien<ls  otie  entire  summer  and  auttimn  on  a  farm. 
K.howrd  Snt  liftti*  improvrment-  The  ffltlowlng  itpring  »hc  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  country.  She  said  she  was  truly  dift^»ted 
with  herself;  she  wanted  to  try  relaxation :  and  if  that  did  not 
work*  she  wou!d  control  her  muscles  even  if  she  could  n*t  relajr. 
In  three  wieks*  lime  this  girl  did  more  for  herself  by  her  own 
mental  effort  than  had  been  done  for  her  in  six  months  of 
treatment  and  isolation.     She  was  detcnnlncd  to  control  her 
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muscles.  She  was  possessed  with  the  idc^a  ihai  shi  touW  Ho  ii| 
and  ahc  did  dfj  it.  When  wc  questioned  her  10  asccrUm  whether 
«hc  acconit>l]&hed  her  [>urpo£c  hy  relaxation  or  by  concentration, 
she  laughed  one!  replied.  "  I  am  sure  1  don't  know  how  1  did  it, 
I  just  did  it.  ilon'l  you  sec  ?  " 

It  is  not  always  nccessarj  for  ub  to  know  ju&t  how  wc  do 
ihin^3i.  We  are  more  or  less  igHoriiit  of  many  common  physio- 
logical functions  an<l  ordinary  paydiological  proccistri  \vhich 
con»tanlly  take  ]>lacc  in  our  bodies;  but  this  one  tact  is  well 
CSUblishcil,  that  faith  and  confidence  steady  the  nerves  —  en- 
able one  more  fully,  complcicly.  and  accuraLely  to  direct  all  Uic 
TolunULry  ftincciona  and  movements  of  the  body. 

NERVOUS  fTRESCrU 

Sincere  fatth  :ind  nptimiv^ir  trustfulness  appear  actually  to 
rtrcttglhcn  the  nerve*.  The  mind  probably  exerts  this  favorable 
tnHucnct  over  the  nerve  cenires  by  conserving  the  nervous  en- 
ef^  and  economizing  the  expenditure  of  the  energy  (pantiles 
found  in  the  neuron^  as  well  as  by  lessening  useless  nerve  im- 
pulses and  decreasing  unnecessary  muscular  movements.  On 
the  other  hand,  fear  decreases  the  nervous  strength.  .\iMdety 
and  worry  are  among  the  leading  causes  of  neurasthenia. 

Humanity  i^  af^iclcd  with  numerous  nerve  diseases  and  a  host 
of  nervous  manifesiaiions  which  are  wholly  and  purely  mental 
in  origin-  One  would  be  quite  safe  in  estimating  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  modern  nervous  disorders  are  either  mental  in 
nature  or  were  psychic  in  origin.  We  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  tliat  these  imaginary  diseases  arc  not  real :  they 
are  unreal  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  no  organic  basis  for  their 
existence;  they  are  very  real  in  their  ability  to  torture  their 
victim*  and  produce  endless  physical  sufTering  and  mental 
suspense^ 

When  but  a  lad,  the  autlior  knew  of  a  neu^astJ^e^ic  neighbor 
who  had  for  years  earefully  nursed  bis  imaginary  ailments  to 
the  point  where  he  wa*  scarcely  able  to  walk  about  the  yard; 
be  could  net  carry  five  pounds  of  sugar  three  blocks —  from  the 
ipocery  to  his  own  home.  One  day  hi*  house  was  discovered  on 
firC'  In  the  excitement  which  followed  he  entirely  forgot  him- 
self, absolutely  forgot  that  he  was  a  weak  and  dmU^  w?x\w^ 
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thcnic-     He  ran  upstairs-     And  afl^r  throwing  scvcfal 
gla«««s  and  the  wash-bowl  and  pitcher   out  of  Ibv 
Actually  shouldered   a  monstroLis  black  walnyr  dothcA  ptts%, 
carried  it  downstairs  sinj:lc-handcd  and  aloQ«,  and  safely  de- 
posited the  same  in  ihe  middle  of  the  Ureet,    In  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  he  carried  out  more  furniture  than  any  three  men.    Of 
course,  be  was  completely  "done  up'*  after  the  fire  wu  orer. 
It  required  three  days  for  htm  to  recuperate :  but  aa  he  recal 
his  prodigiDUfi  feats  of  muscular  strength*  and  after  Die  neigh- 
btjrs   had   laughtrd   at   him    and    jukcd    abcrnt   hix  inarvel1oii5 
performances,    he    was    actually     nnhamcH    to     return    to    hi« 
neurasthenic  life.    He  got  out  of  bed  on  the  third  day  after  th* 
fire,  and  continued  to  trnprcve  from  day  lo  <by,  until  within 
three  months  he  was  a  well  man,  strong  and  hearty,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  neurasthenia- 
Neurasthenia    is   a   disease   of  manifold   symptoms, 
average  text  book  on  nervous  diseases  gives  upward  of  fi 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia.     A  carefiil  analysis  of  these  symp- 
toms shows  the  majority  lo  be  purely   functional,  more  than 
ore-^trd   are  entirely  p&ychical,  while   scarcely  half   a   doicn 
symptoms  are  actually  physical.    The  very  manifc£taiionsof  lh» 
disease  are  such  as  strongly  to  suggest  that  the  disorder 
largely  psychic  in  origin. 

FAtTH    SUFEKIOS  TO  VjICATIOK 

But  a  few  months  ago  I  had  a  patient,  a  yotmg  man,  whort 
nerves  were  all  "  going  to  pieces."   Four  weeks  of  treatment  hav- 
ing helped  him  but  little,  he  proposed  to  lake  a  six  months*  vaca- 
tion, and  to  this  I  agreed    All  the  while  this  young  man  was^^ 
under  treatment  he  was  carrying  some  great  burden  on  hi^H 
mind.    The  last  time  he  called  at  the  office  before  staiitug  oit^^ 
his  vacation,  as  he  was  saying  good-bye,  1  said,  "There  ts  just 
a  word  I  want  lo  say  before  you  leave.     I  am   imprest^  that 
you   are    carrying   some    extraordinary   burden,   something  ts 
worrying  you.    Now  1  want  to  be  honest  with  you;  I  am  fully      ' 
satisfied  that  your  vacation  will  do  you  little  g^^  unless  you 
can  change  your  state  of  mind.     If  there  is  anything  >'0u  can 
do  to  help  your  mental  state  before  going  on  the  vacation,  1  beg 
of  you  to  do  it.    If  you  are  merely  a  victim  of  worry,  cait 
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from  you,  otherwise  I  fear  you  will  return  to  me  ftt  the  end  of 
yoar  vacatir>ii  in  no  way  improved/^  My  admonition  brought  a 
strans<^  rxpreijtioti  lo  fiift  faec;  neverthHess,  h«  bade  me  good- 
bye and  di%appcnrc<!.  av  I  luppo^ed,  to  fo  <m  lus  vacation. 

Ima^nc  our  surprise  the  following  day  when  he  ni»hcd  into 
the  office,  all  out  of  breath,  exclaiming:  "  No  vacation  for  me, 
I  've  found  something  better.  I  came  to  Icll  you  I  am  a  well 
inan.  That  Ia»t  talk  of  yours  yesterday  is  what  fixed  me.  That 
wu  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  Vou  did  mc  more  good  in  two 
mlnute«  than  you  lave  doiic  by  trcuiing  nee  Cor  a  muulh.  I 
knew  all  the  lime  a  vacation  would  not  do  mc  any  Kood,  but 
juei  didn't  have  ihe  nerve  to  straighten  thinge  up,  Aft«r  1  left 
your  office  3resterday,  I  just  went  home  and  I  began  to  clean 
cvtrythinc  up  I  had  five  or  six  johs  to  make  rifht,  but  1  did 
ihcm  all  up  square.  Then  I  went  up  into  the  attic  and  1  got 
right  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  like  my  mother  used  to 
pray;  and  T  tell  you.  doctor.  I  am  a  well  man.  a  new  man. 
Look  at  my  nerves  this  morning,  arc  n't  they  steady  ?  I  tell  you 
jt  is  an  awful  thing  to  go  around  day  after  day  with  your  con* 
acicnce  ^mititit:  you,  and  your  mind  all  full  uf  wiun^-duing. 
Now  the  next  time  you  get  a  cbap  like  cnc,  make  a  speech  like 
that  tf>  hc%\T\  with,  and  it  will  save  you  both  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Tlie  youn^  man  eoniinued  to  expre&i  his  gratitude  for  the 
little  pan  I  tiad  been  able  to  play  in  hii  rccovcfy,  and  I  am  glad 
to  record  that  hi*  mental  rejuvenation  was  not  transient,  >t  re- 
sulted in  permanent  physical  and  psychic  improvement.  Of 
courM,  the  patient  j^w  no  reason  just  then  wliy  thit  moral 
suggestion  should  not  have  been  given  to  him  the  firitt  time  he 
consulted  tne,  but  ti  probably  would  not  have  worked  at  that 
time-  The  way  had  10  be  prepared,  hji*  cunfrdcn^e  had  I0  be 
gained,  and  it  woi  also  necessary  to  demonstral?  to  bim  that  the 
best  phytkal  lrcaim*nl  was  not  able  maleriaMy  to  help  him.  and 
then  when  the  ptychologii^l  moment  came,  it  was  possible  to 
say  the  few  words  that  resulted  in  his  starting  out  on  a  cam- 
paign for  his  mental  and  moral  deliverancc- 

NERVOUS  ENERGY 

Faith  facilitates  nervous  reeuperation  and  in  a  general  way 
increases  the  nutrition  of  the  ntrves  and  nerve  cmttc*.    \N^«^ 
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tfn?  njind  \%  pwKvful  the  n^rvr  wnxit.  arr  al>Ir  lo  fftiry  nn  the 
work  with  an  expenditure  of  a  minimuin  amount  of  energy. 
Fear  U  responsible^  for  useless  and  wasteful  nervous  action;  il 
squanders  the  nerve  energy.  Worry  produces  a  sort  of  ner^'e 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  premature  and  extravagant 
ex|>enditure  of  the  energy  grsnutcs  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
nerve  cell. 

TViu  oplimijl^  ihovgb  he  may  br  a  vcrilatU;  bundle  of  nerves, 
Uablc  to  carry  on  a  vast  amount  of  ncrvoua  activity  without  the 
alightest  ^xpericiK'C  of  a  £en>v  of  fatigue.  H«  is  not  conAtanily 
Ihreaittred  with  nerv<ms  pfostration.  The  *ariie  amount  of 
nerve  work  on  the  part  of  the  pessimist  would  be  almodtt  sure  to 
rcstilt  in  a  nervous  breakdown,  more  or  lc£S  complete^ 

While  fear  in<l  the  other  unhappy  pas^ons  are  able  GT^atly  to 
raise  the  blocd-pr ensure,  they  invariably  tend  to  decrease  the 
nervous  energy.  Elevated  pressure  accompanies  depression  of 
^iriis.    High  tension  is  the  forerunner  of  low  ccwrage. 

THE  TROPHIC  NEBVES 

The  so-called  trophic  nerves  are  the  tiervcS  of  nutrition. 
Thcir  impulncii  have  to  do  with  cellular  growth,  nutrition,  and 
reproduction.  It  is  now  generally  aecepied  Sy  physiologists  that 
the  menial  stales  of  feur  and  grief  arc  able  to  inhibit  and  mter- 
fere  with  the  nutrittonaT  impulses  which  normally  pass  over 
thc-ie  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  faith  stiin- 
alatc(  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  body,  and  thereby  contributes 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  nutrition  and  metabolism  —  to  the 
itrengthemng  of  the  body  cells.  U  is  thought  that  worry  may 
contribute  to  the  production  of  baldness  by  its  influence  on  the 
trophic  nerves.  The  mental  state  is  no  doubt  at  lea>t  ft  con- 
tribuTing  factor  in  many  eases  of  deficient  hair,  It  has  fttio 
l>een  sugge^tCed  thai  some  cases  of  sudden  gra3mest  are  due  to 
the  power  of  the  mind  In  affrrt  fh**  trophic  rervrs.  MetrhnikofT 
has  attributed  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  to  the  general  dis- 
organization and  irritation  of  the  macrophages  (the  br^e  white 
blood  cells)  which  enter  the  hair  at  the  roots  anil  actually  eat 
up  the  pigment  —  scrape  off  the  paint  and  carry  it  away. 

The  profotmd  influence  of  the  mental  vtate  over  the  trophic 
nerves  is  furihcr  illustrated  by  the  many  authentic  cases  ot 
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Teli|£i<iu5  fanatics  wlio  have  long  gazed  on  ihc  cnicifix  at  some 
renowned  shrine,  an*!,  ai  x  result^  ;ictuai  ulcers  lave  appeared  on 
ihc  tun<l«  or  feet  ai  the  very  jtoint^  pieiccU  by  the  :i4ib  upon 
the  cruciilxton  emblem. 

NERVOUS  EQtJlUBMUU 

Taith  and  tni«t  fnvor  :i  mairtl4^naiic«r  of  a  wel1'balan«ed  and 
perfectly  conrdinated  nervous  syslenu  whtlr  fear  ienda  to  ur* 
balance  ilic  nerves  and  not  mfTequenlly  leads  to  hysteria  Con- 
fidence steadies  the  nerves,  fear  favors  hysteria  and  nervous 
uncertainty.  While  joy  may  sometime*  overexercbe  the  nerves, 
vrhen  it  occasionalty  inpunts  to  ecstasy  and  psychic  <le1iritini,  it 
can  never  accomph9;h  the  harm  wrought  by  grief  and  sorrow  in 
their  terrible  influence  over  the  nervous  efttiilibrium. 

Hy&lcria.  that  proleaEi  malady  which  is  able  to  iniperscinat« 
wcllnigh  all  diseases,  aervea  to  illustrate  the  direful  consequence? 
of  di«tutbiTig  the  nervous  equitibrium  —  the  ba.1anee  of  power 
between  the  vr:ihintary  and  tnvolnntarj^  nervous  systems.  The 
hysterical  patti^nt  is  able  to  simulal*!  almost  every  known  dis- 
ease; akin  crupliom  may  appear,  pUanlom  tutnors  may  be 
present  in  the  abdomen;  »eriom  disorders  of  heart  and  Itmgs 
may  be  manifested;  the  hody  may  become  rigid  —  cataleptic. 
Oeformitirs  may  appear  or  the  patient  may  have  a  fit  varying 
in  intensity  from  the  slightest  convulsion  to  a  paeudo-cptleptic 
alUic^.  While  insanity  Is  a  dcraiigement  of  the  cL'titi^l  or 
intellectual  consciouaneaa,  hysteria  seems  to  be  «,  disorder  of  the 
marginal  consciousness  —  or  rather  a  loss  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  voluntary  And  tnvohmtary  nervotis  systems. 

Tlic  trcniendot:s  influence  of  anxiety  and  suspense  is  well 
illaMrated  by  the  case  of  the  nervous  patient  in  a  sanitarium. 
The  managL'mcnt  had  endeavored  to  keep  the  rooms  on  cither 
tide  vacant  so  as  not  to  disturb  him  in  the  slightest  manner. 
As  the  institution  was  filling  up  it  became  necessary  (o 
assign  a  new  patient  to  one  of  the  rooms  adjoining  this  nervous 
bdividual.  This  paiiunt  was  told  that  the  one  in  the  adjuiiting 
room  was  very  irritable  and  nervous  and  was  asked  to  be  as 
fjuiet  as  possible,  The-new  paiient  proceeded  to  undress  and 
quite  forgetting  his  uneasy  neighbor,  carelessly  threw  down  one 
of  his  shoes  on  the  Hoot;  whereupon  he  Tcmem\ictti\ \\vt. i\iiv«<y^ 
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I  paiivm  ficxi  door  m>  aTter  removing  ihc  other  »hoc  Iw  very 

1  quietly  laid  it  <k>wii.     After  Uc  liatl  finiihctl  undrcAsiiii;  an<]  liaO 

I  rctirciJr  h«  heard  a  vigorous  pounding  on  ihc  wall  of  tbc  next 

roMVi-  Upon  hi*  aclmowMgtng  iHc  rapfimg  and  atking  what 
w»»  vrani«ii.  hb  nenrmi*  od^hbor  shouted  to  him:  "For 
Cod's  ukc«  drop  Uut  other  boot!  1  h^ve  been  waiting  ten 
minutes  for  it," 

rCOnVULAIDKE  AKD  EPILXI^Y 
Fear,  gfricf,  and  anger  are  sometimes  at>1c  so  to  disturb  the 
nervo^js  system  AS  to  produce  convulsions  ftod  other  nervous 
attacks  comnuMily  called  "  fits."  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that 
faMb  and  aclf^control  are  often  able  to  prevent  Uicsc  attacka, 
and  even  to  cure  eonvul^ons  by  iliclr  wonderful  power  to  repi- 
late  ncrvv  rhythm  and  maintAin  regular  action  of  the  nervOQi 
«)rfieni  Feir  d«mora1iies  the  flow  of  the  nervotiit  eurrentS- 
Faith  aSM5ts  in  maintaining  a  nonnal  and  natural  movement  of 
the  neurtcrty  currrnti  throtighout  the  nervous  system. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  fact  that  fear  i*  able  to 
prodti<ea  form  of  epilepsy.  Tliere  can  l>c  little  doubt  that  worry 
and  anxiety  increase  the  frequency  of  epileptic  attacks  and  that 
fear  adds  to  the  severity  of  many  nervous  disturbances^  Wc 
once  asked  an  epileptic  patient  at  the  clinic  how  long  since  be 
had  his  last  attack  He  started  to  reckon  up  \\\e  time  when  he 
suddenly  reniarked,  "Doctor,  I  really  don't  like  to  think  very 
much  about  when  t  had  the  Tast  fit.  Et'ery  timr  t  get  to  ihinking 
hartt  trytn'  to  rrmemSer  when  I  had  the  last  one,  I  usually  have 
another  one/'  And  true  to  his  fear  he  did  have  another  oce 
right  then  and  there-  It  is  a  common  experience  among  epilep- 
tics that  ii  i\\ty  keep  track  of  their  sciiures  Ibey  arc  abnosi 
sure  to  have  tliem  with  unerring  accuracy,  whereas,  if  ihey  are 
heedless  of  the  time  they  may  go  twice  as  king  without  having 
a  fit 

KDCVOUa   PAKALVatS 

Faith  energizra  and  invigorates  the  nervous  functions.  Fear 
diminiihci.  reiardA,  even  paralyxct  the  nervous  activities.  Faith 
and  determination  have  cured  many  a  cas«  of  supposed  gnmhie 
paralysis.  Thotisands  of  people  arc  sufFenng  from  pseado- 
pualysts^  they  were  paralyicd  at  one  tine  but  have  gotten  well 
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without  knowing:  it  If  such  patient*  only  would  get  tt  into  their 
h^ads  that  they  could  walk,  Ihcir  par:ilysis  would  dii^ipptar  on 
tht  spot,  Wc  knew  of  such  a  case  several  years  ago,  where  an 
old  latly  who  liad  lain  in  hcd  twelve  years,  supposedly  paralysed, 
Announced  on?  momtng  to  her  family  she  would  like  lo  be 
drcf^^d.  She  thougbt  she  woulil  get  up  &nd  take  a  w^lk.  They 
dressed  her  snd  then  l.inghed  and  said,  '\Vow,  mother,  li^t  'a  see 
you  eel  up  and  walV."  Imagine  their  astonishment  wlien  she 
crawled  H|;ht  out  of  bed,  walked  acTYxvi  the  room  and  to  a 
chair  in  (he  adjoining  rf>oin,  and  she  has  been  abk  to  walk  ever 
since^    Faith  ^s  able  to  cure  ihesc  cases  of  pseudo-paralysis. 

On  the  other  hand,  fear  is  responsible  tor  numerous  cases  of 
paralysis  and  for  perpetuating  many  others.  Many  of  the  pbysl- 
ccl  fuiieiioiis  uf  ihr  body  such  as  dig^eMion,  circulation,  axid 
breathing;,  arc  all  the  while  partially  paralysed  as  the  result  of 
chrome  fear  —  worry.  If  the  mcntat  powers  could  htit  effect 
Oietr  deliverance  from  the  tyrant  of  pessimism,  the  vital  func- 
tions would  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  would  perform 
their  work  with  that  new  energy  and  vi^jor  which  cbaractenze 
the  response  of  the  bo<!y  to  the  psychic  touch  of  faith, 

raVCHiC  CURES  OP  PABM.YTICS 

Paralysif  of  the  legs  ha*  been  cured  by  the  terrorizing  influ- 
ence of  thumler  and  lightning.  An  old  tady  who  had  been 
C0n6nc<l  lo  her  bed  for  foititecn  yeari  with  auppo:icd  complete 
paraIy«lA  was  one  day  left  alone  in  the  house.  While  all  the 
family  were  abvetit  the  house  caught  fire.  The  building  was  at 
the  edge  of  town  and  the  flames  did  not  attract  attention.  The 
paralytic  patient  shouted  "Fire!"  and  called  vociferously  for 
help,  but  no  help  came.  Finally,  the  flamea  broke  through  into 
her  room,  whereupon  she  simply  crawled  out  of  bed  and  made  her 
exit  through  the  window.  Her  paralysis  was  cured!  From 
that  day  forward  she  walked  with  increa*ing  strength  and  con- 
fidence. Prayer,  suggest  Ion,  or  any  other  laith-arouidng 
prtKredure  would  have  worked  as  well  as  the  c<}n  flag  ration. 

Paralysis  has  been  cured  by  a  patient  sitting  with  a  cUnieal 
thermometer  in  hi*  mouth  for  one  hour  each  day.  The  patient 
supposed  it  to  be  a  rew  kind  of  treatment,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  felt  belter  after  the  application*  h^  "wa^  ten;ccAr\ 
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to  come  ui^  hold  the  thermometer  h  hU  mouth  daily  for  two 
wcckfi,  and  Ihi*  trcaimrni,  itnnidtO  by  an/  other  method.  Tt- 
suited  in  raptcll/  curing  hU  paralysis.  Into  my  dinic,  >  few 
ycATs  ago,  Uic-rc  camr  a  colored  ntun  with  tome  minor  com- 
plaint^ and,  alter  placing  a  thermometer  under  his  longoc, 
closing  his  lips  with  great  care,  a>(king  him  to  brtalhc  through 
his  nose  and  kcrp  hh  mnuth  c1ox<'-d,  1  left  him  seAtcd  in  one 
Corner  of  the  room.  In  the  meantime,  I  continued  my  lecture; 
and  quite  for^ol  alfuiit  the  paltcnl.  Afier  some  thirty  minutes 
I  chanced  1o  glance  abuut  the  room  and  dUcovrrcd  him  filling 
like  a  slaluc  in  the  exact  position  I  had  left  him.  I  iinmcdiatdy 
went  over  to  him  and,  tailing  the  thermometer  out  of  his  raooth, 
inquired,  "  Wcll»  how  arc  you  feeling  now?"  Imagine  my 
astonishment  upon  receiving  this  reply;  ''Well,  professah,  I 
didn't  taste  nothiii"  Ijut  I  sho  do  feel  better."  Thi*  colored 
gentleman  undoubtedly  had  never  before  seen  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer, ,ind.  HLe  Ihr  patii^nt  with  thr  pAralyRit.  fiuppoRcd  he  had 
been  receivinif  some  new  and  mysterious  mode  of  tresHnent.  At 
any  rate,  after  three  applications  of  the  tlicrmometer  on  alter- 
nate days,  he  declared  himself  to  be  sufficiently  improved  to  re- 
sume work  at  his  old  job. 

THE  SENSATION   OP  FAIN 

Fear  possesses  the  i>ower  of  perverting,  distorting,  and  even 
originating  |Mlnfu1  and  other  ili^agtccablf:  scnaaliuna.  Faith 
snd  joy  arc  able  lo  Icsftcn,  minimise,  and,  in  many  instaneea, 
actually  to  remove  painful  fr^ding^  and  dis;LgTi^9ble  ficnsAtiodS. 
The  morbid  mind  is  certainly  able  to  originate  pain.  It  shotifd 
be  remembered  that  titc  feeling  or  consciousness  of  pain  takes 
place  in  the  brain,  while  the  physical  sensattcn  is  referred  out 
over  the  nerves  to  that  portion  of  the  body  from  which  tlie 
nerves  have  reported  those  sensations  which  the  mind  rec<^- 
nUcd  as  painful  Thus  pain  \^  always  referred  to  the  origin  of 
the  nerve. 

It  >s  now  a  recognised  fact  in  physiology  ar»d  psycholoigy  that 
disorder  of  the  brain  and  diaturbancea  of  tlie  mind  may  set  in 
operation  impulses  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which  may  be 
reflected  outward  over  the  nerves  to  some  or^n  of  the  body 
giving  rise  to  various  abnormal  and  unnatural  feelings,  raogiog 
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front  v^^i^  and  indcfinttc  scnKntionii  up  to  poiiitivc  discomfort 
and  aciual  pain. 

llul  iJic  mind  a  «blc  to  inhibit  pain  an^  tliuo  relieve  much 
SufFcrini:,  ic  shown  by  repcaftd  exprrimentft  in  which  plaia 
ditlillcd  WAlcr,  hypod^rmicftlly  injected  into  ihc  arm  of  a  »uU 
fcrin;  patient,  has  promptly  relieved  the  pain.  Some  months 
aKX>  I  was  called  lo  sec  a  patient  wlio  was  suffcrinjt  inordinaidy 
and  who  bagged  incessantly  for  niorjihinc.  On  bctn|f  warned 
by  the  pjititnl'^  mother  ttut  slie  had  bHn  t;iking  a  eonsiderable 
quantity  of  morphine  of  late,  I  decided  that  it  was  not  best  to 
administer  this  dnag  unless  every  other  Ircatraenl  failed  to 
rdievc  tier,  ffot  appljcntionj;  wrre  used,  but  fibe  acknowledged 
no  relief;  vrhcreupon,  I  went  into  another  room  and  prepared 
a  hypodermic  syringe,  filling  it  with  ordinary  boiled  water. 
Thi«  was  injected  into  the  patient**  arm  after  the  iitnal  prepara- 
tion, and  she  was  assured  that  she  would  soon  experience  relief. 
In  lew  than  two  n>inute*  she  had  quieted  down,  ecascd  her 
moaning,  and  in  le&&  than  fifteen  minutes  was  Bleeping  peace- 
fully. Such  cases  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  demonstrate 
the  power  of  psychic  infltieuces  both  to  modify  and  obliterate 
paio. 

PAIN    1^0T  WHOLLY  SU&JIXrr  TO    MtNU 

We  would  not  infer  that  all  pain  can  be  relieved  by  the  mind, 
but  we  would  tugifett  that  aU  pain  can  be  made  wor«e  by  men- 
tal inftnenccft,  Htrnian  beings  are  cnmpelled  to  endure  a  va»t 
amount  of  pain  wliich  is  in  no  wise  psychic  in  origin  We  have 
observed  the  most  devout  Chnstian  Scientist  writhing  in  agcny. 
BdfiQ  fide  pain  ts  one  of  the  greatest  »tLimbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  varimix  new  cults  which  deny  the  existence  of  matter 
and  exalt  mind.  We  cannot  always  reaiove  pain  by  denying 
ha  existence;  however,  we  can  usually  lessen  it*  severity, 

GEXI^KAl,    NCKVOUSNESS 

Faith  assisl^  in  the  maintenance  of  temperamental  calm. 
Pear  ^nerates  eonMitutional  panic  Unhappy  people  arc  gen- 
erally nervous.  The  satisfied  sotil  is  usualljr  composed  and 
steady  of  nerve.  Tlie  joyous  soul  sleeps  soundly ;  the  suspicious 
one  is  bothered  with  insomnia.  Every  nerve  cell  and  nerve 
fibre  are  directly  inttuenced  by  the  slate  t^i  one's  mm^    TV'Wtt 
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»ho  frcl  »nd  worry  arc  Always  more  or  !es»  nervous.  TW  ; 
di-*rATigcs  first  (ho  voluntary  nervous  »yi<tcm  and  tlioii  the 
voTtiniary  or  sympatlirnc  sy^^l^m.  W'lien  the  voluni^ry  syM« 
is  d«riinE«(L  we  arc  rendered  nervous  during  our  waking  mo'- 
niciii5>  but  when  wc  disturb  the  sympathetic  sy&tcm  vcc 
inftucncc  the  viul  functions  both  day  znd  night;  for  it  is  thi» 
system  that  presides  over  all  the  activities  of  life. 

it  has  been  obscr^-ed  tijal  the  menta)  state  is  able  to  detennine 
t):e  iiiiount  of  certain  substances  whidi  are  eliminated  in  ihe 
urinc«  and  which  arc  dirrived  £rom  IIlc  brtraking  d»wn  and  wear- 
tnic  out  of  ncrvoud  tissues,  ftucb  as  the  alkalir^c  phosphates, 
lecithin,  etc.  Profound  fear,  great  exciti^mcnt,  itnd  unumial 
anxiety,  always  result  in  greatly  in^reaRing  the  quantity  of  these 
products  of  nervous  activity  in  the  urine. 

CoUrARATIVC    SVMMARV    OP  THB    EpPeCTS    OP   FaWB    Adft 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

"^^E  INFXUENCE  OF  THE  MENTAL  STATE  ON  THE 
BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES 

S^^|;  SP.NSE  OP  TASTE. —  TnE  SEK5B  OF   SMEU-. —  THR  fllNSl  OF 

iiE>»iN<;,— The  sense  op  aiceit. —  Tiia  ^kkne  op  PiuvE.iNa — 

SftKCU     AMD    t.\V»^iS&lQTi^ — CoMrAftATlVft    SUMKAHV    or    THC 

trpEcTS  OP  PAirn  and  fear  on  the  spccial  a&rt&Ks. —  Tm 

COKC1.V5I0N    OP  THE    WUOLB    HATTtS. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  considcraii*?n  was  given  to  the  inl^ucnoe 
oi  the  niind  upon  the  nervous  system  a4  a  whole.  This  cliap- 
ttr  is  deiignexl  more  particularly  to  ch»cufts  the  tnlltiencc  of  the 
emotions  upon  tho^e  hichly  difEerenttaced  mc<haniB[n«  of  the 
nervous  t.vMem,  <v>minoii1y  known  aa  the  "special  scums/'  If 
psychic  influence  can  largely  determine  the  behavior  of  the 
flpceJaJ  senses,  it  would  ^ippear  that  the  mbd  poMc««es  atmoit 
unlimitofl  rnntrol  <^Vfr  ihc  idlimafe  frumatJon  of  hahiu  and  the 
divclopnicnt  of  character.  It  mi»st  be  rccoK^""?*!  ^*^ai  both  our 
moral  teniperantent  and  our  physical  practices  nrc  formed  out 
of  the  actioos  and  reactions  which  arc  inaugurated  by  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  various  nervous  processes  tnchidcd  under  the  term, 
the  *'  ipccial  scpses," 

THE  SB5SE  OP  TASTE 

Faltli  and  courage,  confldfucc  and  calniocas,  never  fail  to 
IncTcase  one's  hunger  and  sharpen  the  uppctilc.  Good  che<er 
creates  a  demand  for  ioad  i&  well  3«  satisfaction  in  partaking  of 
the  same.  Fear,  (ngpthrr  with  rrther  Tnorhid  and  *ordid  mental 
stateSv  lessens  the  appetite,  blunts  the  taste,  dtpres«c9  hun^^r* 
and  sometimes  completely  abolishes  the  tlcsire  for  food. 

Taste  is  the  monitor  and  appetite  the  regulator  of  metabolism. 
Bodily  tmtrition  is  largely  under  the  control  of  the  sense  of 
tastc-     Wbaierer  interferes  with  or  destroys  one's  ability  to 
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spprtciatc  ktcTiiy  asd  cnjoj  hifhly  the  taste  df  Us  foo<l,  pro- 
ponioDatc)y  dccrcsscj  the  process  of  nutritioti  and  dcmorilUcs 
the  ncuboUcDi  of  the  body.  Auy  nif)ucn<«  whid  ctn  tncreate 
oae'B  sibQity  to  cnjosr  one's  ioo^  and  more  highly  to  appreciate 
the  pleasant  ftavors  fotmd  therein,  tberebjr  promotes  food  ^igts- 
tioo,  encourajcinn;  usinutuion  and  everythinf  else  connected 
with  tKidiljr  nutrition. 

When  wc  thbik  of  a  good  dinner  the  mouib  hcgnu  to  water. 
Ejcp<ctancj  accentuates  t^e  scfifle  of  laMe  and  iacreasca  ont's 
abtlitjr  lo  ra)oy  food.  Failh  ^dually  Sfids  to  the  gufitAiory 
capacity  of  the  KAp[>y  an<I  hfalthy  man,  Th«  %€Ti*c  of  Uistr  in 
the  averafe  person  would  be  improvc<l  by  good  cheer,  as  wdl  as 
by  excrdsc  and  by  diircarding  highly  seasoned  and  tinnatural 
foods. 

FlaubtTt,  the  novelist,  in  describing  how  the  creatures  of  his 
jmaginaii^)!]  came  literally  to  possess  him,  said:  "  My  iniaglnary 
pe<>j>fc  take  hold  of  me  and  follow  me,  or  ratJtcr.  tl  i*  I  who  am 
in  thcBL  When  I  was  writing  the  pot»onmf  of  Emma  Bovary, 
I  had  so  (U*tmctly  the  taste  of  aricnic  in  my  month,  was  so 
lhf>rough!y  pni«>ned  myself,  ihsi  I  vomiii^H  my  whole  dinner," 
This  experience  of  "fictitious  lastc"  occurred  while  Flaubert 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  famous  novel,  "  Madam  Bovary." 

THE  SENSE  OF  SUCLL 

A  pleasant  frame  of  mind  undoubtedly  enhances  the  tense  of 
unell,  while  fear  may  so  paralyse  thi^  special  sense  aa  greatljr 
to  decrease  or  entirely  prevent  one's  ability  to  detect  eoniinoo 
odors.  Not  only  docs  fear  possess  the  power  of  criffpling  or 
ifthibiling  the  Aaise  of  smcU,  but  U  is  also  actually  able  to  create 
faJM- odors;  that  is,  tocan«e  one  to  mivll  fictitious  and  imaginary 
odors. 

We  once  had  a  patient  whose  cook  accidentally  allowed  Kicne 
kerosene  to  get  into  tlie  food  one  day.  This  nervous  and  si»- 
pjcious  woman  smellcd  and  tasted  the  coal  oil  in  the  fnod;  and 
for  months  thereafter,  »he  seemed  to  detect  the  odor  of  Veroseoe 
in  almost  every  anicle  of  food  which  was  broughl  to  the  tabic; 
In  fact,  It  required  pcrsUtent  and  systematic  training  on  her 
part  to  overcome  (hi>  fear.  She  WQuld  often  apjical  to  every 
member  of  the  family  to  ascertain  if  any  of  thcra  could  QOt 
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Iflftte  kerosene.  flnJ  the  would  not  eat  the  sti9p«c1«d  food  until 
all  harl  asuirnl  hcrr  Ib^at  thry  tould  detrct  not  even  the  slighle&l 
odor  of  the  coal  oil. 

NcurastlKiiic  And  hysteric  patients  not  iofrequcntly  xmcW 
strange  odors.  Tlicsc  fictitious  odors  arc  sometimes  pkaiant 
and  a|[T«ab1e>  but  usually  tlicy  are  unpleasant.  A  parieni.  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  iosln;  her  life  in  a  buniiniE  buildmg, 
Qontinued  for  year*  afterward*  10  smrlE  the  odors  of  burning 
fabrics  aitd  wood.  Others  MitcU  phosphorus  turpentine,  vari- 
ous animal  odors,  ct<. 

An  Eastern  professor  t«s1ed  five  hundred  ptipiU  in  various 
ichoolK  with  reference  to  Ihe  influence  of  suggestion  upon  the 
sense  of  Amcll.  It  was  his  plan  first  to  discuss  flowers  and  their 
characteristic  perfumes.  He  would  then  ask  the  pupil*  if  tliey 
thoiiglit  they  could  delect  the  odor  of  a  certain  flower  If  it  were 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk  bottles  bear- 
ing: the  labels  of  different  perfumes  and  an  atomizer  filled  with 
plain  water  He  next  generously  sprayed  the  water  through  ihc 
atomizer  at  several  dif^erenl  places  in  the  rDoin.  Each  child  waa 
given  a  card  upon  which  to  write  the  name  of  the  perfume 
which  he  thought  he  had  smelled.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these 
school  children  thought  they  had  been  Me  to  smell  some  odor 
from  the  plain  water  that  had  been  sprayed  from  the  atoniizer. 
and  fifty-seven  per  cent  were  absolutely  sure  that  they  had  dC' 
tcctcd  some  ndor.  In  the  first  nnd  second  grades  ninet}^  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  fooled  in  Ihts  manner,  whereas,  in  the 
leventh  and  eighth  grades  only  thirteen  per  cent  were  ileecivcd. 

THE  SENSE  OF    IIKAKINU 

ScH-confidence   and    moral   peace   never    fail   lo   render   the 
hearing  more  acute.    In  fact,  faith  has  cured  many  a  case  of 
hyiiteric  deafness.     It  it  a  welUknovp-n  fact  that  nervoaa  people, 
whose  fDinds  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  agtiatton,  are  not  able 
^m  to  appreciate  good  music  as  are  those  with  a  quiet  and  composed 
^B  mental  stale. 

^^  Fear  and  worry,  when  long  continued,  are  able  to  give  origin 
I  to  haKucinations.  People  so  afHicted  bear  all  sorts  of  strange 
I  fiotmdii  and  hideous  noises.  Many  of  tlicm  are  able  to  hear 
^K    voices  and  receive  cocnmand^.    The  early  hallucinaiionfi  of  vnv^ 
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forms  of  insanity  serve  indisputably  to  prove  that  the  mind, 
under  certain  conditicns,  h;is  power  to  originate  niidltory  im- 
pressions whicb  ^re  referred  outward  to  ihe  origan  of  bearing. 
Tliesc  abnormal  impulses,  the  psticnt  recognizee  a,%  literal  sounds 
which  have  come  lo  his  ear  from  withoaL  This  goes  to  prove 
the  fact  thiU  one's  hearini:  a  ftoumi  is  not  in  it^lf  evidence  that 
the  aouml  Actually  occurred;  t(  merely  signiftea  that  Ihe  heariofl; 
centres  of  the  brain  have  been  arousetl,  and  it  i*  now  knowa  that 
these  centres  may  he  slimulAted  1>y  Jnlluencca  Arlsin);  wiihin 
the  bffiin  and  the  mind,  as  well  a8  by  atmospheric  vibraiicnii 
which  impmge  upon  the  external  appar.ntiiti  of  Ihe  ear. 

Sounds  of  all  sorts  an^  heard  as  a  result  of  irritation  and 
disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  such  as  band*  of  music,  the  rinK- 
in^  of  bells,  and  nishing  water  Thii  bst  is  very  likely  due  to 
tfic  flow  of  blood  in  the  arlcricfi  near-by.  All  these  sounds  would 
l<^d  to  crroncotia  conclusions  were  their  causes  not  suspccie^l 
an<.  rcco^ized  by  our  reasoning  powers,  if  wc  Jive  near  a 
boiler  factory  we  soon  cease  to  hear  the  noise,  or  If  we  reside 
III  Uic  city  wc  soon  fail  to  notice  the  cars  and  wagons  in  tt}e 
fttreet  The  author  used  to  lectwrc  ai  a  school  near  the  elevated 
railroad,  but  after  a  few  months  he  never  heard  the  trains*  go 
by  Tlicrc  appears  to  be  in  the  mind  some  power  of  choice  as 
to  whether  a  hearing  impnUc  shall  be  short-circuited  or  scm  on 
tip  to  tbc  conscious  centres  of  hearing. 

THB  SESSE  OF  SIOBT 

Faith  increase*  the  ability  to  see  and  to  see  accurately.  Fear 
distorts  the  vision  and  renders  ilie  sense  of  sight  less  reliable. 
Frar  is  also  ibic  to  prtnluce  the  wcll-hnowit  condition  of  hys- 
Irric  blindness,  while  faith  and  determination  are  able  to  cure 
and  entirely  remove  thit  troublesome  ailment.  Fear  and  its 
allied  «(ates  are  sometimes  able  to  lead  up  to  that  point  where 
delusions  arc  developed.  The  sulTcrer  see*  thinffs  which  hare 
no  real  existence.  He  imagines  strange  people  are  dogging  bis 
steps,  imaginary  enemies  are  constantly  on  his  trail.  He  thinks 
people  on  the  street  arc  making  faces  at  him.  Fictitious  beings 
call  to  him  and  converse  with  him.  The  delusions  oi  the  in» 
sane  arc  ample  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  AigM. 
the  pow^r  to  create  imager,  doci  not  depend  alotic  un  t1»e  btim- 
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uUlion  of  th«  eye  an<!  the  opiic  nerve,  Tlic  ability  to  "  *ee 
lhins:s"  niAy  Also  be  Bet  in  operatinn  Uy  various  influcnccf:  rcsi" 
dent  In  the  inmfl  or  by  sojwc  almnrm.tl  5Utc  of  the  sccini;  ccnuc 
of  the  brain.  On  the  oitter  hand,  faith  and  trust  not  infrequently 
prove  themselves  able  to  cure  hysteric  blindneGA  and  restoTe 
1h^  |>At)cnt  to  a  state  of  nonnal  vUion.  Faith  is  able  to  create 
new  Tfcws  of  all  naiure  —  fvlly  to  restore  t^e  nomial  s^ntt  of 
sight- 

WcAre  indebted  to  Prof.  Cault  for  the  following  experiments 
rdpccting  the  power  of  fiuggcution  with  reference  to  ihe  eenEe 
of  si^hl  The  pnrpnBe  of  these  experiments  is  to  dpicnnine 
whether  wc  can  truthfully  say  Uiat  all  persons  are  suggestible. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a.  series  of  experiments  in  whtdi  we 
determine  the  order  of  after  .ma^es  frcmi  white  light-  The  sub- 
ject is  seated  before  a  window  covered  with  a  black  fhadc,  in 
which  tlierc  is  an  opening  five  inches  square.  Looking  through 
this  opetiinjc,  he  kcs  the  clear  sky  beyond  After  the  eyes  have 
been  fixed  upan  the  sky  —  impressed  for  twenty  seconds  by 
white  light  —  they  arc  covered  with  a  heavy  cushion  of  black 
velvet.  Under  such  circumstances,  normally,  one  should  obtain 
after 'images  colored,  first  blue,  second,  green,  third,  red. 
fourth,  violet,  and  then  bine  a^ain.  and  so  on  until  the  images 
completely  disappear.  As  soon  as  our  subject  has  his  eyes  cov- 
ered, the  experimenter  pHcs  him  with  such  questions  as  these: 

"  Do  you  see  the  red  ?  "  "  Is  it  red  now  ?  "  "  Have  you  got 
the  red  yet  ?  "  "Do  you  see  orani^e  ?  "  .  "  Tell  mc  as  soon  as 
you  »ec  orange,"  and  so  on>  the  object  being  to  find  whether  the 
Mibjcct  will  be  made,  by  these  suggestive  (juesiiuriii.  to  icvcrse 
or  alter  in  any  way  the  normal  course  of  after-images  from  white 
light.  The  subjects  of  the  expcrimcnti:  had  no  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  did  not  know  the  normal  order  They 
did  not  know,  therefore,  what  to  expect  in  such  tests.  In  every 
ca^e  the  experimenter  succeeded  in  altering  raorc  or  less  greatly 
the  nonnal  order.   Thirty  different  subjects  were  tried. 

THE  SENSE  OP  FEELINC 

We  have  already  considered  the  mHueitce  of  the  mind  upon 
the  temperature  seme,  and  aCso^  to  «ome  extent,  the  power  of 
the  mental  atate  to  Influence  and  cotitrcl  p^in,    A  pleaMtnt  fcamc 
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of  m!nd  rrndcrv  a11  ihc  nervous  K-n^Atione  conncctcij  wHh  ibc 
sense  of  fueling  more  normiil  and  ftciiEc.  Fear  dcrmn^o  ibc 
tacdU  sensibility,  reDdcring  the  sensations  unreliable,  even  to 
the  point  of  cre-iting  false  senationj;  of  temprratiirc  or  pain. 
While  faith  lessens  the  realisation  of  pain,  fear  affgravates,  xn- 
Cfea£c«,  and  promotes  all  painful  sensations. 

It  U  true  that  sudden  fright  —  acute  fear  —  may  for  a  mo- 
mcnt  TtUe^^e  pain.  Unusual  inlcllectual  sirens  and  Mrain  may 
inhibit  the  sense  of  pain  tor  tlic  time  being,  bui  chronic  ftar 
luually  renders  alt  painful  sensations  more  intent,  and  may  tu 
tiUic  prove  itaclf  able  actually  lo  originate  painful  iniprc»ioni. 

Tlte  same  thirty  subjects  who  were  tested  in  the  cxperiiBeatft 
for  determining  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  after-imagei  of 
white  tight,  were  also  experimented  upon  lo  determine  their 
suggestibility  in  the  face  of  thermal  stimuli.  An  ordinary  tight- 
ing  current  was  passed  through  a  bank  of  lamp?;  and  through  a 
bare  resistance  coil.  The  operator  was  seated  at  one  end  of  the 
table  on  which  (his  apparatus  resfed.  The  subject  of  the  «- 
perimcrt  was  seated  at  the  side  of  the  table  facing  the  bank  of 
lamps  and  the  resistance  coil,  all  of  whicti  were  fo  close  to  him 
that  when  the  lamps  were  lighted  he  could  feel  upon  hia  face* 
the  heat  emanating  therefrom.  He  was  then  axkcd  to  plaec  tfie 
tips  of  his  indeTc  and  middle  Angers  of  either  hand  upr^n  the  wire 
coil.  The  current  was  then  introduced  to  the  circuit.  He  was 
asked  lo  let  Itic  operator  know  as  soon  as  he  felt  a  decree  of 
warmth  in  the  cotl.  Ten  successive  tests  were  made  in  which 
the  current  passed  through  the  circuit  as  describcfl  above.  A 
secret  switch  was  inserted  in  the  circuit  by  the  operator's  knee. 
By  pref^ing  it,  the  current  could  be  shunted  off  from  the  wire 
coil,  while  it  still  parsed  through  the  hank  of  Inmps,  which  were 
atill  able,  therefore,  to  shed  their  vrannth  upon  the  face  of  the 
observer- 

Now,  En  ten  BUccessive  tests,  thf  current  wna  fro  shunted  off 
while  the  obnerver  had  the  tips  af  his  fingers,  as  afomaid.  upon 
the  wire  coil,  and  he  was  asked  again  to  let  the  operator  know 
whether  the  coil  in  the  successive  tests  was  warm  or  noL 
Twenty-five  out  of  thirty  subjects  reported  wannth  in  the  coal 
when  there  was  actually  no  current  present     Seven  of  the 
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twcnty-fivi?  r^pOTt^l  warmth  contimiously,  ihat  is.  in  every  one 
of  thr  ten  t«t*i  ihc  rcni;>iiKler  rei)Orl€<l  warmtb  with  grtaler  or 
less  unanimity. 

Before  th««  experiments  began,  the  Kubjects  were  informed 
that  the  tests  were  to  dctcnninc  the  lowest  limii  of  ibc  ihennal 
seoBaiion  —  this,  merely  to  throw  them  off  their  guard  The 
results  ot  thcfc  (csi»  werL<  compared  with  the  tc5ts  of  after- 
imnxes.  and  tt  was  founil  That  ibcre  wa3  practically  no  relation 
between  suggest! biUiy  in  the  one  ewe  and  sogststibility  in  the 
other  That  is  to  say,  the  r>ubjcet  who  was  highly  Buggeatible 
to  colored  after-images  from  white  Hg;ht,  mtght  be  or  might  not 
be  highly  suggestible  when  die  stimulus  U  thermal  on  the  basiA 
of  these  experiments.  Therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  wc 
eannot  say  broadly  ihat  one  subject  is  suggestible  and  another 
is  not  More  accurately,  we  should  say,  ptrhajjs,  that  one  sub- 
ject is  suggestible  to  one  kind  of  stimulus  but  not  to  another. 
There  are  special tzations  in  suggeMibility. 

SrCKCll    AND    EXPRESSION 

Faiih  exerts  a  salutary  iTillntncc  upon  the  speech  centres  of 
the   hrain,   very   favorably  influencing  the  ability  to  spcalc  An- 
ently;    in    fael,    self-confidence,  determifiatbn.   and    trust   are 
essential  parts  of  all  ^sterns  of  training  designed  to  cure  stut- 
tering   children    or    stammering    adults.      Fear    cripples    and 
paralyzes  the  talking-centres.     Acute  fright  and  chronic  worry 
all  contribute  to  stuttering.  Mammerirtg.  and  backwardness  of 
epetch-     Exalted  faith  has  in  many  cases  restored  the  speech 
when  it  has  been  lost  from  various  causes- 
After  an  4tt4ek  of  apoplexy  the  speech  centres  arc  often  tem- 
porarily   paralyzed.      The    ability    to    resume    talking    is    not 
I      infrequently  connected  with  lomc  religious  exeitcmeni  or  other 
I      experience  when  the  entire  mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  one 
I      thought  of  regaining  the  speech.     Faith  dominates  the  mind 
and  they  are  rewarded  with  a  sudden  and  apparently  miraculous 
restoration  of  thetr  speech.    On  the  othCT  band,  fear  possesses 
L     tbe  power  lemporanly  to  destroy  the  ability  to  talk.     It  ifl  a 
I     eontnon  experience  to  observe  one  who  is  dumb  from  acute 
[     fright. 
t         Id  the  cimptcr  on  the  inHucncc  uf  tbe  inmct  upon  llie  muiiclct 
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ti  was  ncitc<l  lx>w  the  menial  state  influenced  the 
of  cxprcs:tio«i.  I-*aith  maket  fi^r  a  youthful  ami  healthful  rx- 
pre^sion,  wiijlc  fear  produces  an  unhappy  and  Aor4i<l  look^ 
Fear  is  a  grcal  beauty- destroyer.  Faith  create*  a  happy  and 
optimistic  countenance.  A  confident  soul  presents  a  joyfal  face 
and  couraf:eous  features,  while  a  fearing  one  shows  a  downcast 
and  dcspoTidi-m  counlcnincci  it»  vjcliuiti  arc  always  *'diuwu 
in  the  mouth,"  Some  one  ba.s  $aid ;  "  Let  no  one  aspire  Co  make 
man  beautiful  without  makirig  him  better.'* 

COUPAAATIVK    SUHMARY   OK   THE    EfEECTS   Of    FAtTtI    AND    FtJkM 
OK    TfiB    SPECIAL    SaNSEa 


VArTH 

I.  Ttisti:  Increases,  ^liarpcns, 
And  create  J. 

3.  Sm^t:  lnerea«eA  tiArmal 
function. 

.1,  Hfcrin^:  Renders  acute. 
May  cwrc  hysteric  deafness, 

4.  Sin^t:  Enhaiicesi.  Cures  hys- 
teric b1indn?s3  an<!  crcaLes 
new  iriews. 

5.  Feeling:  Sensation*  and  tem- 
perature normal  Rendered 
more  acuif, 

6.  Sprrth  MaWc^  fluent.  Curc« 
<tmtcrin«.  Re«tf>re£  (pe«ch 
when  lofif- 

%  Exprttsion:     Vcuthfd  and 

healthful, 
R.  The     counteiiats<e:        Happy 

and     optitniitic.    joyful     and 

fourngeou*. 
g,  Potn,-       Prcvtnt*.     decreases. 

and  rclievva. 


on«^ 


FIAt 

I.  Tasie:    Prevents,  bJunta, 

abotiihe^ 
3.  Smell-     necfcatea,  pre 

May  create  filse  odora^ 
J,  Hearing:     Producw  hysteric 

dcafne«t    and   hallucination«^ 
4  Sigtif:     DifLiortt.     Produce* 

<lclti3ion»   &nd    "  fear    bl 

ne«," 
3.  Feeiirtg:    Renders  KnsatvNrf 

tin  reliable.    Tempcrtlti  re- sen- 
sation false, 
0.  Spctih:      Cripples    and   ptr- 

alyaea,     Pfodiiec«   tiuitcriiijii 

and  toss  nf  f^peech. 
7,  Exf'ression:    Sordid  and  on- 
happy,     A  b(?auty-kil1er 
£L  The  countencfltce:    Oownanx 

and  despondent.     "Down  la 

the  mouth-"' 
g,  PniN.'      May  originate  pun- 

lul  sensations. 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF   THE   WHOLC    MATTBX 

We  have  now  carefully  traced  the  influence  of  faith  and  1 
upon  the  heart,  the  bitwtl  vessels,  cirnilaticn,  respiration,  secre- 
tions, digcsiion.  nmscks.  skin,  nervous  system,  brain,  ami  the 
special  senses.  The  entire  matter  can  be  brieily  tudunarucd 
AS  follows: 
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I-  Ait  faiik  Un^^neies  art  iowotd  mtntaX  happintss  ottd 
pkyxical  h^atth.  AH  peapU,  good  or  had.  grt  the  phy.ucal  re- 
tvords  oj  faitK  regardless  of  whether  the  objects  of  their  faith 
tmd  belief  art  trvt  or  falsi',  Faith  reacts  favorably  upon  tht 
bcay  independent  of  the  trueness  of  the  obj'^ci  or  the  correct- 
ness of  the  thing  believed.  Faith  is  the  natural,  normal,  and 
healthy  state  cf  mini/  for  man.  Fatlh  u  the  state  of  mwd  Iftat 
fvtr  tends  to  make  a  man  better,  stronger,  happier,  and 
hralthier. 

:  Pear  and  all  its  tendencies  arc  titurard  mental  despair 
and  phytieal  disease.  All  people,  good  or  bod.  reap  the  physieat 
refvords  of  fear,  even  though  its  basis  may  he  entirely  falsf. 
There  is  a  reaction  of  despair  and  disease  foUoxving  tUl  fear, 
doubt  and  worry.  The  thing  feared  may  he  a  hobgoblin  or  a 
phantom,  but  the  effects  of  fear  ^p^n  the  body  are,  ntverthetess. 
nnfaihngly  deteriorating  and  disease- producing.  Fear  and 
worry  are  mcompatible  with  menial  peace  and  physical  health. 
Deliverance  from  thr  thraldom  of  fear  is  essential  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  emancipctian  of  the  humat^  nice 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  DAWN  OF  SCIENTIFIC  HEALING 

TBE  BUANaPATlOK  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE,— TaEBAPEUTIC  KTO- 

LUTioM. —  T«B    ervoLunoN    ov    MuutHN    rsvLUOLoay* — Thr 

&rllEJTI5TlC  DELVCE.^ThE  scope  or  UODKAN  TIICRA- 
PSVTIC&. —  MotAAH  UETUCtiS  OP  ISVKfiTtCATIKC  DISKASK.— 
—  ThK  WEW  psychic  TEACHIVO. —  PsVCHOTaERAPY  AND  HY- 
GICNE. —  SUMMAKV    OF    THE    CHAPTER. 

FOR  ago  iht  world  has  groped  about  in  <larkness  And  if^o- 
ratic«  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  ot  various  physical 
diseases  and  numeToug  menial  maladies.  Not  until  Ihe  dis- 
covery of  the  microtvtopc  was  ihe  cjiuftc  wf  many  ph^aicdl 
ducaacft  revealed,  and  it  is  only  r<;e«ntly  that  light  has  been 
shed  upon  Ihc  true  nature  of  numerous  ptyehie  disiurbancefi. 

The  dawn  of  ihe  Iwcmidh  century  witnessed  the  birth  of 
modem  racdicincH  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  scicnli6c  em  in 
healing.  Th«  practice  of  medicine  is  imdergoing  a  silent  rev- 
oltUton.  For  centuries  the  treatment  of  disease  was  largely 
eni|)iric,  often  ihornuRhly  irrational.  The  therapeutic  proced- 
ures of  the  present  diHcr  radically  from  those  of  the  pa*t. 
Future  mcihod^  of  ircatment  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
and  more  iSmpk,  natural,  precise,  and  9i;icnlific, 

TlIC    CMAWCII'ATtOK     CV     MIUJICAL    mACTlCK 

The  praetie*  of  medicine  has  long  hecn  shacltlcd  with  tuper- 
stitton  and  handicapped  with  the  ignorance-  and  uneertaintiea 
of  empiricism.  In  past  ages  the  healing  of  disease  was  more 
of  an  art  than  a  science-  During  the  last  century  men  of 
science  began  to  apply  precise  tests  and  scientific  methods  to 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and  although  medicine  ha$  not 
yet  become  a  definite  and  exact  science  in  all  its  departments, 
it  is  rapidly  achieving  tliis  desired  goal 
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The  methods  of  m«dicin«  at9  rapidly  changing,  owtnj^  to  the 
mornvntouA  icit^nlific  flUcov^ri^t  which  sticc^-<rd  tync  another 
in  rapid  succession.  Medical  practice  is  at  UkI  hreakin^  away 
from  Ancient  delusions  and  sectarian  prejudices.  I'hysiciios 
are  dedicating  their  energies  to  the  glorious  work  of  prevent- 
ing  disease,  while  they  put  forttt  every  effort  to  rcliere  sickness 
and  mitigate  suffering. 

The  present  generatfon  undQul>iedly  will  witness  the  passing 
of  the  old  medical  authority  —  that  absolute  meidicti  authority 
of  the  last  generation,  when  the  family  phyMcian  wn«  regarded 
with  atmfrst  super stitious  awe.  His  advice  wa»  looked  ttpor 
as  the  acme  of  human  wisdom.  In  mxny  respects  this  loss  o 
supreme  confidence  in  the  family  medical  adviser  is  1o  be  (it 
plorcd.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tins  superslitious  reverenc* 
of  the  doctor  is  incorapaltble  with  the  modem  increase  in  pop* 
tilar  knowledge  regarding  scientific  mattery  and  hygienic  prac- 
tices. The  minister  has  sulfcrcd  the  same  decline  in  paMic 
prestige;  and  when  the  mills  of  justice  arc  simplified  and  made 
more  acccssihte  to  the  people,  the  lawyer  will  no  doubt  undergo 
a  similar  depreciation.  The  decline  of  this  old-time  profes- 
sional prestige  means  that  tb«  people  have  begun  to  deliver 
themseTves  from  dogni;itic  influences,  have  bc^iu  to  tbtnk  for 
themselves,  and  thi&  is  bound  to  prove  of  greai  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  race. 

TrtERAPEimC  EVOLtJTlON 

The  last  century  will  probably  go  down  in  the  history  of 
world  as  the  era  of  promiscuous  drugging.  The  doctors  pre- 
scribed drugs  in  enormous  (|uamjties;  the  common  people  to<& 
the  cue  and  liberally  patronized  the  drug  stores,  annually 
swallowing  thou«and»  of  gallons  of  patent  medicines  and  otbef 
secret  nostnims  which  undoubtedly  contributed  much  toward 
undermining  the  hcalfh  of  the  individual  and  deteriorating  the 
civilized  races. 

When  the  drug  manta  was  at  Its  height,  there  arose  a  school 
of  medicine  known  a*  homeopathy,  whnitc  doctrine  demanded 
the  giving  of  inBnitesimal  doses  with  almost  infinite  dtlution. 
and  strange  to  record,  people  seemed  to  get  well  just  as  quidily 
(some  thought  more  quickly)   under  the  influence  of  hi 
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plthk  mcilicAlion^  as  they  did  iin<ler  th«  regular  allopathic 
^Irtig^tng.  This,  of  course,  le*!  the  mrdiral  profcwion  to 
exaiBine  more  caTcf«lly  into  the  *flfccts  of  medicines  ami 
<!osa^,  and  pointed  the  tti'ay  toward  a  universal  reduction  in 
the  UK  and  dote  of  <lm£S.  The  UHe  of  medicine*  by  modern 
physfcians  if;  hcconiinf;  more  and  more  reatricled  aird  more 
aiKl  more  jwcci^e,  Dnigj^  arc  now  generally  ufcd  only  in  cer- 
tain <tiicases.  They  arc  adminiMcrcd  to  accomplish  specific 
jnirpoflcA,  or  1i>  relieve  certain  wcll'deliiicd  syiiipttrm^. 

What  the  homeopaths  did  in  limiting  the  use  of  drugs,  the 
hydropalhs  did  in  c:»lling  the  attention  f>f  doctori  to  the  won* 
drrfiil  pnuibililirK  connected  with  thr  Intelligent  and  sdeniilic 
use  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The  elcctropaths  came  forward 
with  the  thcnpcutic  uses  of  clectncity.  And  again,  more  re- 
cently, the  osteopaths,  notwithfltanding  their  extravagant  and 
unwirrvited  claims,  have  pcrfonned  a  valuable  missionary 
ficrvicc,  not  at  present  fully  recognized  or  appreciated,  but  nev- 
cTthelesi,  valuable,  by  calling  the  attention  of  medical  practl- 
tiodier^  to  the  curative  v.tluc  of  m»ni[iuli'itinn,  mnn^nge,  nrd  vi- 
bration. And  M>  ell  the«c  nectarinn  faddists  and  therapeutic 
apedaliftt«  have  contributed  to  the  evolution  ind  expansion  of 
EBOdern  medical  prsctJce. 

During  the  ifanAition  stage  of  therapeutic  procedures,  it  is 
not  to  be  won<lert^d  at  that  extreme  positions  have  been  asattmcd. 
We  mwt  not  expect  to  escape  thts  transition  fanaiicittm  in  pass- 
ing from  one  regime  to  another.  I^et  u»  hope  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  has  largely  parsed  through  this  unsettled  period, 
and  that  the  practitioner  of  the  futuie  will  t>e  a  broad-minded, 
wtdc'ttwake,  sn^L  non-4cetarian  physician,  using  every  known] 
agoncy  anil  method  which  science  his  demonstTated  will  pre- 
vent di&ea^e  or  std  in  eflTecfing  its  cure. 

TJ!E  EVOLUriOP*   OF   MODERK    PSYCHOUWY 

Until    recently    the   m«lical    profetston   has    paid   but   little 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  ptychic  disorders,  imless  they  as- 
furocd   the    gravity    of   insanity    or  approached   near-lunacy., 
Mental    disturbances    have   l)ecn    either   ignored,    relegated   ttf] 
quacks,  psychic  incompetents,  and  clairvoyants,  or  turned  ovef 
to  tile  inlnistraiioijs  of  the  theologians.     But  as  the  hom>eopath. 
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the  hytiropath,  and  the  ofitcopath.  hy  the  cst^blishiiKnt  of  their 
special  schools  of  tticrapciiiic?,  were  abtc  so  »ucccssful1y  lo 
ilcnLioiiaruit:  the  vitluc  uf  ilicii  inctliiMis  ab  materUlly  Co  chai 
the  practices  of  Ibc  9o-ca1leU  oM  school  of  Tncdicino;  k>  in 
la*(  generation  there  have  ari»en  numeroos  piychic  cults  a: 
healing  '*  hniR,"  chief  of  which  is  Christian  Si'tmce.  who«e 
plicnomcnal  success  in  relieving  psychic  di;trc!^s  and  appar- 
ently curing  many  physical  disorders,  has  compelled  the  medical 
profession  to  stop  and  consider  —  to  recognize  the  colossal 
hlunder  of  nietlicine,  its  continued  ignoring  of  the  tremendous 
fiossibilities  centred  in  the  mmU  as  a  preventive  af^ent  and 
therapeutic  power  in  the  physician's  work  of  dealing  with  t! 
mfTcrines  and  aHlictiorK  nf  the  humnn  rice. 

And  &o  we  are  now  in  thr   mtdiit  of  the  fnnBticfil  traneiti 
perin<!  in  u'hich  piychothrrapy  and  psychic  "  Umu"  arc  p:iMing 
from  the  sUpe  of  superstition  and  empitici»m.  from  the  hands 
of  the  iRfnorant  and  the  incompetent,  into  full  recot^nition  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  nf  men  of  science,  to  l>e  succcisfi 
and   scientifically  applied  liy  men  of   mrdicine^ 

The  early  hydropalh  made  such  unwarranted  and  extra' 
a£:ant  claims  for  his  water-cure  that  his  methods  were 
brcui^ht  init>  di^^rvpmc  in  medical  circTr^i.  TJkewfsL-  the  prcsent- 
dny  p&ychopath  makes  unscientific  and  absurd  claimii  for  his 
new  »choot  of  treatment.  The  phy^iolo^cal  and  psychological 
laboratories  are  sinwiy  potntrng  out  i\\^  false  and  eJ<tablishing 
the  true:  and  so.  while  psychotherapy  may  never  become  >iKh 
an  exact  sctcrce  as  materia  mcdica  or  hydrotherapy,  the  pres- 
ent generation  undoubtedly  will  witness  the  further  evolution 
of  psychic  teaching  to  rhat  point  where  it  will  be  rescued  from 
the  limbo  of  religious  fanaticism  and  be  permanently  estab- 
Hshed  upon  a  sonnd  basis  of  scientific  physioloiry  and  appi 
psychology 

Till    SPiaiTlSTtC    DELUCK 

Humanity   id    its  philosophical   teaching   forever  siirgea 
penentioa  cycles   from  one  great   extreme   to  snother. 
last  century  grew  increasingly  materialistic  until,  near  its  c)< 
the  world  pasaed  through  an  era  of  great  scieniific  progr 
accompanied  hy  a  very  generat  reaction  against  the  superstrt»ott0 
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theology  and  ih«  empiric  therapeutics  of  preceding  gencratioais. 
But  Uie  maiemtistic  revolt  W35  carTie<I  100  far;  rationalism 
was  run  to  the  gfodnd,  »o  IbtLt  the  close  of  llic  last  ccmury  and 
the  dawn  oi  the  prcacnC  witncaacd  a  new  rcvoU  ogamH  the 
materialistic  teaching  of  medicmc  nncL  the  rationalistic  clogEiua 
r>f  Kcience,  • 

The  common  people  were  suffering  from  moral  starvation 
2nd  spiriinal  inaTiition,  znd,  when  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  kin  un- 
furled their  spiritistic  banner  and  raised  thtr  battle  cry  of 
"All  spirit  and  no  matter/'  the  famished  people  rallied  to  the 
starulard  of  her  teaching  by  tenit  of  thousands,  tinding  it  more 
satisfyUit:  and  cheering  10  believe  the  new  docirire  of  "all 
»oii1  and  no  bofly  "  ttati  to  feed  further  upon  the  scicittific  hu&kt 
and  erroneous  teaching  of  "all  body  and  no  aouI.** 

The  lime  ba^  com«  for  icTi^iblc  mvn  and  womm  to  look  this 
propflidlinn  squarely  in  thr  face.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
^ientists  and  men  of  medicine  ridiculing  and  poking  fun  at 
Chmtian  Science.  As  a  profession,  we  are  largely  to  blame 
for  bringing  this  flood  of  £f>iritiam  upon  the  world.  The  more 
earnestly  and  actively  wc  wage  scicniiBc  warfare  on  these 
various  healing  "isms"  and  psychic  deceptions,  the  more  cer* 
tainty  and  strongly  wilt  ttiey  become  enthroned  as  a  religion 
in  thv  iKorts  of  their  advgcatcs  and  devotees. 

The  phy::icilin  and  the  minister  cftn  Tidieulc  Chrifttifto  Science 
and  show  iln  utter  fallacy,  btii  tbti;  will  have  hut  litlle  inBnente 
on  the  paiicnl  whom  Ihey  failed  to  hdp  or  cure,  and  who  sul^ 
sequently  was  cured  under  its  inSuence  and  teaching.  Let 
science  and  theology  learn  the  lesson  which  Christian  Science 
is  designed  to  leach,  that  is,  the  power  of  min<l  over  matter. 
Let  rational  psychotherapy  become  a  part  of  the  practice  cf 
medicine  in  the  life  of  every  physician:  let  moral  therapeutics 
come  into  Its  own.  Let  every  physician  and  surgeon  recognize 
that  be  19  miniittering  not  only  to  a  physical  orgarisin.  but  that 
h*  is  alsfj  dcalinR  with  a  mnrvcUous  mind.  Let  men  of  medi- 
cine come  CO  recognize  that  man  is  a  moral  and  Eptritual  being. 

TR«    aCCPE     OF     MODERN     TMEBAPfitTTICS 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  in  thcra- 
pcDlics.    The  practice  of  medicine  has  graduull*)  e\t>\\t&  ^^'^ 
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[tyAlciin  of  ih«  |>r<6^nt  is  coming  to  SF>prc<:ut4  th«  Empor- 
of  pr«v«mtmg  <3isea«p,  anrj.  in  cas«  hit  cfforU  fail,  of 
trfi^ling  the  patient,  and  noi  simply  thf  distaste  To^ay,  thr 
doctor  coaihat»  Lhc  cauxs  of  (Hitcasc  inxttad  of  mcrdy  sop- 
pre«mg  its  xymptDms.  The  highest  present  conception  of 
the  work  of  ihc  physician  in  his  relation  to  the  people  may  be 
suiDTnariied  a^  follows: 

I.  Prophylaxis,  ihc  prevention  of  dij^iut.  The  chief  pnr- 
poHc  and  ,tim  of  all  physicians,  excepting  those  pcrssibly  who 
may  l>e  purely  tonimcTcial,  is  lo  prevent  disease  —  so  efTcct* 
ually  to  inoculate  the  race  with  the  prindplcs  of  hygiene  that 
the  great  worM-pIagues  eventually  wilt  be  driven  from  the  fae« 
of  the  earth,  while  the  host  of  chronic  dtxea^es  due  to  erroneoufi 
menial  habits  and  unwholesome  physical  practices  will  be 
gradually  eliminated. 

3.  Psychic  therapy^  The  proper  treatment  of  mentA)  di*- 
turhances  ranging  from  fear  and  worry  up  to  insanity,  must 
become  a  part  of  the  physician's  work.  The  prcventioo  ol 
physical  disorders  hy  means  of  p^ydiie  control  and  the  ircai- 
ment  of  functional  disturbances  by  the  aid  of  the  mental  power* 
in  eooperation  with  all  other  known  raclhodB  of  preventing  ftl>d 
comhatin|r  dinratc. 

3,  Mcfoi  therapy.  The  lime  haa  coine  for  the  physician 
not  only  to  recogniie  the  value  of  psychotherapy,  not  merely  to 
accept  *'  mind  cure  '*  in  its  ordinarily  accepted  meaning,  btil  to 
espouse  the  came  of  moral  therapy,  to  rcccgniie  the  looral 
nature  of  man,  to  accept  the  self-evident  teaching  that  man  is 
by  nature  a  religious  animal,  and  that  the  highest  health  of 
mind  and  body  can  hardly  be  attained  without  giving  due  and 
proper  attention  to  the  nutrition  of  the  moral  and  ipiraiual 
nature*. 

4,  Physical  ihrrnpy.  It  i%  a  eatifie  for  rejoicing  to  the 
Jitrthor  to  witness  the  almost  universal  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  world  of  those  methods  of  treating  disease  con- 
manly  included  under  ihe  term  "physiologic  Uierapeutics " ;  by 
which  i»  meant  the  wae  of  water,  electricity,  exerdse,  mastagc, 
vibration,  diet,  rest,  light,  heat,  and  fre«h  air.  After  all.  the  utili- 
xatJcn  of  this  ^oup  of  natural  agencies  oomtitute*  the  mott 
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usoful  and  mnsi  powerlu)  pr^K^dufc  known  to  modern  Ui«rapcu- 

5^  AifdUinai  thcrafy'  Future  t^encrallons  wiU  udcUmiM- 
c<l1y  come  to  rc^ar^l  <tru|[fi  a»  Xcatl  m  vnluc  of  all  the  known 
methoUi  of  preventing  aotl  "rurmg  disease;  nevertheJesR,  there 
will  nivrayi  t>e  a  u^ful  fiM  Utr  medicine.  Fir&t,  In  preventing 
diseue,  the  employment  of  uuiaeptics  is  of  meubnabl^  value 
hi  killing  microbes,  an  illusiratcfl  in  the  use  of  ordinary  gargles 
to  dej^roy  the  microbes  in  incipient  «ore  throat,  as  well  as  tlic 
germicidal  substances  cniploycd  to  disinfect  the  stools  of  the 
typhoid  patient.  Second,  in  cases  of  specific  medication,  (uch 
z%  the  u»e  of  quinine  to  defray  tlie  parasites  of  malaria.  No 
doubt,  in  the  fuiurc*  many  other  specific  causcn  of  disease  will 
be  discovered*  in  which  the  intemat  mc  of  proper  medicinal 
SQbsiancr*  or  appropriate  serumit  will  prove  of  S^<^At  value,  AS 
in  the  case  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria- 

It  is  certainly  unbecoming:  our  good  judgment  to  swing  so 
radically  frim  one  ffreat  extreme  to  the  other.  Havms;  de- 
tected the  muterialistic  errors  of  the  last  century  and  having 
reco^Lzed  the  folly  of  exclusive  and  excessive  drug  medica- 
tion. Id  us  carefully  study  our  principles  anti  ttay  our  juri^* 
menu  and  not  make  ihe  absurd  mistake  of  KVringing  over  U> 
such  extremes  that  we  deny,  on  lUc  one  hand,  the  existence  01' 
the  mati^rial  body,  with  its  possibilities  of  disease  and  deform- 
ity: while,  on  the  other  hanrl,  we  repudiate  the  moral  anil 
Spiritual  nature  of  man.  Let  us  nut  now  swing  the  therapeutic 
pendultim  so  far  to  the  other  extreme  that  we  (hall  become 
fearful  of  medicine  as  to  refuse  to  use  soap  on  our  hantls  fa 
cause  we  discover  it  is  a  drug  —  sodium  oleatc  —  or  discard 
common  tabic  salt  because  it,  too,  is  a  medicinal  substance*^ 
sodium  chloride. 

MOPliaM    MI^THOUS   OF   1>V£5TIGATIN0  I>l«ftA££ 

We  *re  warranted  in  cnieriaitiinE  the  hope  thai  we  havt 
largely  parsed  through  the  day  of  empiric  therapeutics  and  the 
irrational  treatment  of  disease.  Considerable  forbearance 
should  be  shown  toward  the  therapeutic  blunders  of  the  last 
century,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  doctors  of  ihai  day  were  not 
in  possession  of  so  complete  a  knowledge  ol  \Ht:  Ti^Va'ne.  %xi^ 
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cause  of  disease  as  we  are  blesscU  with  at  |>re5ent.  Wh^ 
there  are  Dunterous  <liscases,  notably  cancer,  which  Mill  bafAt 
OUT  profession  and  have  so  far  withstcoil  all  c/Torts  to  dtscovef 
Ihcir  cau^e,  nevertheleiis,  one  hy  one  tht^  impcirtant  discaso 
which  afllia  ihe  human  race  are  yieliling  up  ihcir  secrets  tJ> 
llie  p^rAESlcni  rcsc&rcbc»  of  tljc  Uboratorj  aiiJ  the  carefd 
obfrcrrvations  of  ibi*  clinic^  (See  Pig-  34-)  Each  new  dis' 
covery  of  the  caii*e  of  disease  poinift  the  way  to  the  poA^ifale 
discovery  of  a  cure. 

In  Ihc  development  of  the  new  methods  of  investigating  and 
diagnosing  disease,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  physical  or 
maierial  disorders  should  receive  tifst  attention;  and  so,  begin- 
mng  with  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  the  stu4y  of  the 
cells  of  the  body,  and  the  pathologic  changes  found  in  certain 
diseases  has  progressed  steadily,  until  at  the  pre»cni  time  nearly 
all  the  serious  chronic  diseases  which  afflict  the  tacc  can  be 
disposed  by  ihe  ippeaiance  of  the  dis«as«d  colls  wht-ii  viewed 
tmrW  the  miero5ci>pe. 

And  so,  while  it  was  bttt  natural  that  the  physical  chants 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  disease  should  receive  first 
attention,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  awakening  re- 
specting the  importance  of  carefully  studying  and  daf-sifymg 
the  mental  or  psychic  causes  of  disease.  To-day,  we  stand  on 
The  brink  of  a  new  eta  —  the  dawn  of  modem  scientific  psycho- 
therapy.  Ami  it  h  the  anthur'ii  purpos^c  in  chc  preparation 
of  ihia  volume  to  prcscm  the  facts,  the  fundimenttl  principles, 
to  «ta1c  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  development  of 
this  new  science  rif  Tnental  healing. 

THE    NEW    PSYCHIC    TEACHING 

Every  new  method  of  treating  Jificasc  has  been  largely  empir- 
ical in  iti  early  history,  and  not  ]nfrc<]ucntly  accompanied  by 
much  superstition  and  fanaticism.  Almost  without  exception 
every  new  thcrapctttic  discovery  is  heralded  to  the  world  as  a 
cure-all.  And  this  is  not  strange.  If  some  disease  that  haA 
heretofore  resisted  all  efforts  in  treatment  is  panlally  or  wholly 
relieved,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  newly  discovered  remedy 
thould  have  its  initial  use  entHusi^iitically  published  abroad. 

And  so  it  was  with  pisyrlKitherapy.     Tens   of  thousand*  of 
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honcsi  people  were  weighed  down  iirdcr  a  burden  of  sorrow 
aiid  liclti  ia  tnnidaift  bj  nhdcklcs  uf  (cm.  They  liad  ^ticiUly 
MMglit  the  aid  of  tlic  doctor  and  hh  medicines  on  the  one  hand, 
ihty  penitently  attcii<Icd  the  preacher  And  his  theology  on  the 
(>lh^r.  all  without  avail  It  h  lirtle  womier  ih«n  when  such  an 
army  of  downca&t,  ilt'spondent,  and  hcarl-broken  captive*  coii- 
lined  in  the  prifion-housc  of  fe^r.  suddenly  discovered  the  pot* 
ability  of  e^capini;  from  their  prison,  that  they  immediately 
anr]  entlmsutMically  mtereJ  into  the  joys  and  privileges  of  iheir 
new-found  menial  freedom  and  mor;^!  pcAce;  it  m  little  woniler 
that  they  availed  thrmaclveK  of  the  opportunity  and  welcomed 
deliverance  from  their  p^ydiic  9M>rTow9  and  phyiical  diiitrca^j 
in  the  teAchin^n  And  conf^olation^  of  the  various  menial  cults 
ftnd  heating  "isms/*  ^'hieh  have  thrived  and  are  now  thriving 
in  our  midst. 

How  cai^  we  comi»tently  blame  our  fellows  for  thit  land- 
slide to  the  pitychic  teachers,  when  we  gave  them  no  relief  or 
consolation?  They  repeatedly  sought  o\v:  help,  but  in  vain. 
Should  we  chide  them  for  clinging  to  the  idol  which  has 
wrouf^ht  their  temporary  deliverance,  even  though  we  know 
that  idol  to  be  d  false  god  ?  Let  us  rather  renovate  the  halls 
of  science  and  rejuvenate  the  temples  of  religion-  let  us  dig 
d«ep  for  the  fact*  and  search  carefully  for  the  gcmi;  of  truth: 
let  the  tru«  Keientiiilft  rtf  thii*  crnlnry  creet  an  ftltfir  to  the  Cad 
of  Truth;  let  the  pliilosophy  of  modern  psychotherapy  become 
40  free  froni  error  and  delusion  as  to  beckon  the  materialist 
to  come  forward  and  accept  the  teachiiig  which  portray*  the 
true  relation  between  mind  and  mailer;  while,  on  the  ether 
hand,  it  beckons  the  spintiHt  to  ilcscend  from  the  dclu^icmal 
clouds  of  my^ticiKm  and  accept  a  gospel  of  mental  he^vling 
which  ia  amenable  to  scicntiAc  proof  and  acceptable  to  humAii 
rcaaoifc* 

And  so  the  psychology  of  to-day,  the  psychotherapy  of  the 
presrnl.  is  being  invesligaied  by  methodi  of  prrei^ion;  it  i% 
being  tested  out  in  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic  (Sec  Fie.  35-)- 
and  the  next  few  years  will  witnc^  the  formulation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  psychic  teaching  which  will  unite  the  intelligent  mindft 
of  the  world  on  all  the  essential  feature!  ot  \.Vk«t  wut^\;^  \:tfAfift 
in  mt^jcai  practice. 
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No  doubl,  theoto^cal  Iraccan^ers  will  continue  to  s^izc  upon 
the  piychic  factor  in  thcmpcuitcs  and  cnd^Mvor  further  lo  mys- 
tify It  a>  a  mcBn»  of  aitvaiicing  scclarian  rcli^ou»  prcipa^jutiia. 
Homeopathy  anil  oMcopalhjr  have  certainly  become  a  sort  of 
r^liltion  with  Home  p«opU,  for  the  «une  reason**  and  in  Mill 
ft  larifer  meaiiirF,  paychic:  philofiophy.  hetler  known  hy  Hie 
nnniciof  Christian  Science,  Divine  Healing,  and  New  Thoaglil, 
will  unttonbiccJly  continue  to  be  vcMcd  with  religious  authority 
mm\  ^ii^i\firi\  with  thcdogical  sanctity  for  years  to  come;  but 
iK)twith;itanding  xll  thi:i,  modem  psychotherapy  is  destined  to 
command  th^  respect  of  thinking  people,  and  eventually  to 
ilAnd  separate  and  apart  from  all  sectarian  connection*  and 
fajiaiieal  rcligloua  icachlnga.  Not  that  psychic  leaching 
should  not  be  aaaociatM  with  religious  work  —  n  shoul<l;  but 
th*t  »ec1arian  religions,  ai  *ueh,  Khali  not  be  confounded  awl 
rofifniiMl  with  the  natural  psychic  powf-rt  which  exist  inde- 
pendent of  any  and  all  sects,  cults.  "  isms,"  and  other  special 
propaganda. 

PSVC1I0T»CIUPY  Ayp   BYOUHC 

In  tHu  \^1ume,  ibe  aothm-  has  endeavored  to  tell  the  iraih 
^hoiai  p&ycliic  infliMUces  and  their  relatKm  to  the  body,  bat 
witfle  we  are  thui  seeking  to  present  the  facts  to  the  case  and 
do  jBsticc  to  a  hmg-ncgicctcd  Hibjcct,  wc  would  ntoch  regret 
U  if  oar  cffotta  should  be  misun(ler9too<l  and  misconsinicd  iato 
mraning  that  p»ychoth«ra7iy  or  mind  cctr«  was  regarded  as  an 
eacclnsirc  «r«teni  of  treating  disease,  as  the  soiryrqgB  remedy 
for  an  the  ills  to  wbich  htiman  llesh  is  heir.  Id  order  to  nakc 
iMa  BUGcr  perfectly  dear,  it  shoald  be  here  stated  that  wt 
rofird  psyehothermiiy  as  but  a  pan  of  tbe  great  systcib  of  pre- 
vciKiag,  treatictg,  and  healing  tisctse,  and  that  its 
socetasftu  emplorment  is  tn  comectiQR  viHi  moeal 
and  ia  assocuitiofi  with  Yariovs  forms  of  physical  ibenpy. 

h  has  bmi  the  author's  riqtrricttce:  tlttl  ba  fesr 
«fani1  in  need  of  c?cclB»irc  p^yehoCbcfSpcviic  Iniiiiiil  P>- 
tlfftH  requiring  ps^-chie  proceAires  arc  ttcvaVy  m  need  of  tmani 
vfHXMimc^tnvBt  tm  ttw  «nc  hand,  and  plqrMat  tidp  tm  tbc  cAtr. 
Wt  Tfiitara  vie  fuOMiDif  reBedm  pwmdwtes  as  bipny  menL 
moM  u«uaT1y  esaciAUL  V>  ihe  «M£c»  of 
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T.  HydTOihfmpy.  The  scitniific  applicatifin  of  hot  and  coW 
water  —  various  batlis,  both  tijgknic  and  uicdical.  by  thdr 
power  to  inBucncc  tlic  circulation,  digestion,  adaimilation,  and 
oxidation,  ai^  of  taarvtilouA  hcftltng  v:ilue;  while  their  u»c  in 
numeroiu  acute  dltea^M  ift  vtry  gratifying,  a.5  in  the  control  v>i 
fever-  Baths  may  be  2<!miiitstcred  3;o  as  to  act  as  a  stimulant 
in  certain  chronic  di>ca»cs,  while  they  may  be  »o  modirtcd  ai  to 
act  as  a  sedative  in  numerous  nervotis  conditions.  The  skiHul 
use  of  water  constittitc^  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedial 
agencies  which  may  he  used  to  preserve  health  and  combat 
disease. 

2-  ThermathrrtiPy.  Heut  and  oild  in  variou»  formit,  mch 
aa  hot  air  bathfi,  arc  cxcccding^ly  us«ful  in  many  forms  of  acute 
and  chronic  di^aae, 

3-  Phototherapy.  The  use  o(  s«n  baths  or  the  employment 
of  the  electric  light,  more  particularly  the  raya  of  the  electric 
arcliRht,  constitutes  one  rif  the  moiii  valuable  and  helpful  meth- 
ods of  treating  many  common  dixea%eit^ 

4*  EUctrotherQpy.  Much  that  is  connected  with  elcctro- 
thtrapeutic  practice  is  largely  psychotherapy  In  disKuise,  never- 
tbetess,  there  arc  numerous  applications  of  electricity  which 
are  of  ik-fiuitc  and  positive  vaJuc  in  tlic  treatment  of  vaiiouA^ 
discaoea- 

5,  hTasfothirnpy.  Masfage^  embracing  «pcdal  and  general 
manipulnfinn^  and  manu:vl  Swc*li?.h  mnvrments  (so-called 
osteopathy)  are  all  of  value  in  treating  certain  divicases, 

&  Vibrotherapy.  All  forms  of  mechanical  vibration,  oscil- 
lation, and  treatment  by  mechanical  devices,  are  of  great  valtie 
when  suitably  employed. 

7.  i)%€Uiics.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  consists  in  the  reflation  of  the  diet.  No  physical  treat- 
ment or  psychic  influence  can  take  the  place  of  sdentineally 
feeding  the  body  aiiil  properly  adapting  the  diet  to  the  needs  of 
the  patient,  hi<£  work,  and  hii  disease, 

8.  Climate.  With  some  sprrial  diieaseft.  climate  i»  t\i  grrat 
value,  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  plans  for  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health. 

9.  Special  therapy.     Radium,  X-ray,  tcrunu,  and  ^Wc  %^ 
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pdUnctf  ^  have  thctr  jrlftcc  tn  tbc  Iwmitcili  century  ilicia- 
peuties- 

10-  ^dfliltflioff.  All  plu»fi«  4>i  fitfiJiAtion  &rc  of  iinporiai»cc 
in  th«  preservation  of  h^lth,  induflm;  ventilatiofi,  cxcrd»e. 
quarantine.  dismfc«Uo«i.  and  sewafc  disposal. 

11-  MaUrto  Medica.  Id  Di;Lny  caiek  medicines  are  of  actual 
^"alae  in  c[>m!>jilinK  disease;  ihey  are  of  great  iterrice  in  Icm* 
porarily  relieving  pain*  anti  otherwise  preventing  human 
tuffcring.  The  mott  rabid  enemy  of  drugs  will  recogrtitc  the 
value  of  an  anxsihciic  wlicn  a  nujor  surgi<:al  operation  ii  neccs* 
»ATy.  aoU  even  llic  devotee*  of  llic  cxticmc  (njcliic  cults  will  »cl* 
<kim  bcAitate  to  uete  laxatives  and  cathartics  to  move  the  boweU. 

KuuuAftT  or  rnt  cHAma 

I.  The  Iwertirth  rrnliiry  vh'iinr<;«cd  thr  hirth  of  ■  new  #rra  in 
tiM  an  of  healmg.  Tlic  practice  of  ine<]icine  is  undergoins  a 
ailenc  revolution.  Future  methods  of  treatment  will  become 
more  Kimple.  natural,  precise,  and  scietiliiic. 

3.  Tbc  healing  of  di«eflsc  hat  Wm  more  nf  an  art  thoa  a 
science.  Hie  practice  cf  tnedicinc  has  been  shackled  with  super- 
Sllcion  and  handicapped  with  ignorance,  llierapeutlcs  is  rapidly 
breaking  awajr  from  ancient  dcta^icuti  and  sectarian  prejudkca. 

3,  Tlie  igusing  of  the  old-iimc  authority  of  the  family  phyai* 
cian  is  due  to  a  worid-widc  scientific  awaJecnJi^  —  the  universal 
dfiTusion  of  hyifirni^^  knowledge.  The  mtniiler  haa  likewise  de- 
dined  in  public  prestige. 

4-  The  bst  century  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  era  of  pro* 
miscuous  drugging.  Patent  mcfiicincs  have  contributed  to 
undermining  the  national  health,  Homeopathy  was  a  contribut- 
ing inflnencc  in  lessening  tbc  professional  and  popular  use  of 
druga. 

5,  HTdropaEliH  and  oateopstha  have  eisphiiiiied  valuable 
therapeutic  procctlurcs  which  are  destined  to  become  generally 
recociuxcd  and  employed  by  regular  phystcians,  Tberapcistic 
speeialimi,  while  nften  extreme  and  imscienlilie,  serves  the  iM- 
inrtBllt  parpMe  of  arousing  the  people  and  awakening;  the 
doctor. 

6.  Ai  homeopathy  emphaaUcd  the  harmfulrtess  of  ovcr-medi- 
cation,  Christian  Science  and  allied  ctdts  arc  calling  the  attention 
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ol  ihe  medical  profession  to  ihcir  utter  neglect  of  psychotherapy 
utd  moral  tlicfjipy,  \Vc  arc  now  in  The  tiililst  of  Die  fAnaLicJ 
irftasition  at^gc  gf  psychic  tenching.  Thia  ia  the  formative 
period  of  a  n«w   psychology. 

7  Th«  Ia*l  gcncraTion  witnc^ssM)  n  m^ttrrtAliKtir  r^ictioa 
agatnst  thoologiial  supcrslilion  and  medical  empiricism.  The 
twcfilicth  century  was  mhcrcd  in  with  a  spiritistic  revolt  against 
materialiMn  and  rationalis^m. 

8L  The  leaching  of  "  all  spirit  and  no  matter  "  is  more  iccept* 
able  to  the  people  than  the  dogma  of  "  all  matter  and  no  spirit/' 
Instead  of  ridiculing  the  psychic  cults.  let  scientists  raise  the 
oandard  of  true  psydiothcrapy  and  moral  sugKcsiIon. 

9.  The  physician  of  to-day  aims  at  th«  prevention  of  distisc. 
Modern  therapeutics  treats  the  man,  not  merely  the  disease. 
Science  works  to  deieet  an*!  rtmovc  the  causes  of  disesse,  not 
simply  to  suppf  c&s  the  symplomK 

Ift  The  physician's  work  in  behalf  of  the  patient  and  the 
^conununtiy  may  be  sutnmamcd  under  five  heads:  (i)  Prophy- 
Elaxis.  {3)  Psychotherapy,  {3)  Moral  therapy,  (4)  Physical 
therapy.    {5)  McdicinaJ  therapy. 

Ji,  Each  new  discovery  of  the  cause  of  disease  points  the 
way  to  a  possible  discovery  of  ttie  remedy.  While  the  phyisical 
causes  of  disease  were  die  firM  U>  be  discQvered,  die  psychic 
inftucnccs  concerned  in  disease  arc  now  being  sdentifically 
studied. 

12.  Every  new  therapeutic  ;igenT  has  been  empiric  in  its  early 
lue,  and  was  u^iually  heralded  to  the  world  as  a  cure-all.  The 
beneficiaries  of  psychotherapy  nre  a1)  too  enthnsia«tic  in  its 
glori6cat!on.  Physicians  of  to-day  should  rescue  psychotherapy 
from  the  limbo  of  empiricism  anJ  fanaticism,  and  establish  ii 
upon  a  sound  basis  of  physiological  ptycliology.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  !hat  psychotherapy  should  be  converted  into  a  TCI1g:ion. 

i^  Scicnti5c  mind  cure  {psychotherapy)  is  not  an  exclusive 
ayaCem  of  ircatirig  disease,  ft  h  merely  a  factor  tn  the  modem 
vyStem  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine.  Psychotherapy 
should  be  associated  with  moral  suggestion  ard  various  phases 
of  physical  therapy,  such  as  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy,  light 
therapy,  massage,  dietetics,  baaitation,  and  all  other  useful 
remedial  agencies. 
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PSYCHO-PROPHYLAXIS,  OR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


rKAXFUL  cMOTioxa.— The  tsycbic  eluiekt  tn  thk  cncm-Ae 

TIOK.^  HlGU-PPESSURC     LIVING- —  TlIB     MEJfTAl,      FACTOK      fl 
VITAL    BESISTANCK, —  How    TUB    MINP    CAN     PkEVRKx    [M>ICI 

TiON. —  The  uental  iN7Luencs  ovrr  sECtfiTiON.-^  Ntmt 

TION  AS  Rtl-ATED  TO  THE  MENTAL  STATE.— TUE  PSYCUIC 
OF  mZF  DMEATHING. —  TUE  MIND  AND  THE  UU9CULAK  SV 
■^HOW   TltE    MIND    INFLUENCE^    AVIUAL    HEAT. —  T&E    BEAllf 
AND  TBB  KEKVUUS  SYSTEM. —  SUMUABV  OF  THE  CnAnCR.  { 

THAT  oM  saying,  ''Prevention  is  belter  than  cure,"  is  ^ 
true  of  mental  hygien*  as  it  is  of  pbyuicftl  hygic«c.  ProU 
ably  the  greatcsi  s^rrvic^  which  Ihe  miiiil  can  rcnfj^r  tho  UxJy  il 
along  the  tines  of  prt^vcnting  diicuse  and  maititamini-  ti«aItK 
A  licaithy  and  natural  state  of  mind  possesses  curative  value  !■ 
varioii&  diBcascs,  and  the  abnomial  mind  is  known  to  be  ail 
actual  cause  of  certain  maladies ;  nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  reali4 
of  prophylaxis  [t)ie  prevenlion  cf  disease)  that  the  healing  in 
fli>encc!i  of  the  psychic  powers  figure  most  conspicuously. 

Man  can  live  at  the  equator,  or  exist  at  the  p»1e»;  he  can  ea 
almost  anything  and  everrtliing  —  but  he  cannot  long  sUoq 
self -contemplation.  The  human  mind  can  accomplish  vrondert 
in  the  line  of  work,  but  it  ii  «oon  wrecked  when  directed  in  th^ 
chaTincU  of  worry.  Tlie  practice  of  bodily  hygiene  cannot 
carried  on  successfully  without  ihe  eoupcration  of  the  ment 
powers,  and  this  psychic  assistance  we  term  p»ycho-prophylaxi| 
or  mental  hygicnc^ 

Throughout  this  chapter  and  elsewhere,  the  author  makes  frc4| 
use  of  such  expressions  as  '^  mental  control  prevents  high  bloodj 
pressure  " ;  "  worry  em<iciates  its  victims  " ;  "  faith  prevent! 
fatigue/'    I  freely  use  such  exprc3aiuii»  without  throwing  mn 
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self  liable  to  thf  charge  of  pf^dantry:  for  E  might  consistently 
employ,  as  indc^  J  sooictimea  do,  what  may  seem  to  the  general 
TCJtd^r  a  much  stronger  type  of  cxprcssioo,  such  a^:  "  tncnUl 
control  ia  tfgwiVflicn*  to  the  prevention  of  high  blood  -  pre  ssiire  " ; 
"  worry  i>  the  emaciation  of  its  victims  " :  "  failh  u  fptal  to  the 
prevefition  of  faligne,"  In  ;idoptJng  such  fanguage  I  fthmild  W 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  usage  of  reputable  spccialtsis  in 
the  Miidy  of  probleniE  of  the  mind.  If»  in  most  Instances,  the 
popular  mode  of  expression  is  employed,  the  autJior  does  so 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 

rEAtPLx  EMorrflxs 

Most  functional  and  chronic  diseases  result  from  derangc- 
mmi3L  of  the  nervous  ^yMeni.  dne  in  niuiiy  ea%e&  lo  depreisttin 
of  the  nerve  ecnircs.  This  dcprcasioo  or  fatigue  of  the  iwttc 
centres  iti  largoly  due  to  two  great  causes,  toxicity  —  the  preS' 
enee  of  poison*  in  the  circulalinn ;  and  fear  —  chronie  worry 
and  despondency. 

Drugs  and  other  agencies  posiess  the  power  of  greatly  sitm- 
uhllng  and  marvellously  arousing  certain  dt^bllitated  and  weak* 
cued  nerve  ctrtre-H.  It  is  now  known  that  the  mind  —  the  will  — 
po^JteiHcs  ?iimilar  power.  Drug*  and  otter  material  means  do 
not  poase»  curative  power,  except  in  caics  of  speeilic  medica- 
tion, as  quinine  in  tnalaria,  and  antiLoxiu  in  diphtheria.  It  »  the 
reaction  of  the  body  to  medicine  or  Ircatmcnl  that  cfTccIa  the 
cure,  II  is  the  arousal  of  the  natural  and  inherent  powera  of 
the  Irving  oTganism  that  h^aU  and  restores. 

ft  not  infrequently  develops  thai  psychic  influences  can  In- 
vitrorate  and  arouse  the  slecpiiiff  and  Itthargic  nerve  centres 
jtut  V  acceptably  ^s  can  chemical  and  physical  agents.  At  least, 
the  psjchtc  factor  in  preventing  and  treating  disease  tniist  he 
rceognized  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  speedy  recovery  and 
permanetit  health. 

We  must  admit  tliat  llie  jurisdiction  of  the  mind  over  the 
physkat  bci<ly  hun  its  liinlt%,  but  thc^c  limitations  have  aa  yet  not 
been  accurately  defined  or  definitely  asecrtaincdn  Whtie  the 
psychic  powfrr*  eone«rne<1  In  health  and  disease  are  by  no  means 
nnlimitpd,  whilr  thry  are  innrc  or  Irss  nnknown,  they  constilate 
a  force  for  health  which  is  far  greater  ifeati  >1\^  ix«^w  'k^otv 
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Moral  powLM  M«m  u>  be  able  to  esien  ibentdvcs  in  mch  f* 
MSiVCT  a*  peadf  to  adgiDcnt  tbc  rtUl  cncncics  of  the  physiQl 
bo4f,  Acr^  adt&nc  grcatlj  to  iu  power  to  rtabt  disease;  and 
i|if»fcMi   in  the  bat  ual)^  psjrthac  inflvciiccs  «re  found  to 
uxcn  i3Km«dTcfl  toward  Vmtr'ui^  the  <kaib  raxe  and  incrcaun; 

tte  arerafe  lengib  of  humaa  life. 

'^  Wbtre  arc  jvo  g'^&g?  "  asked  an  Oriental  pilgrim  Of  tfic 
bWfia  opc  dij'  "  I  Am  going  lo  Bagdftd  to  Lilj  five  ihviuaof) 
"piBpIr,"  w&«  tbc  reply.    A  few  wcciu  t^ier  l)>«  pilgrim  met  ibt 

Fla^iw  returning.  '  Yoa  told  oe  yon  w«re  g^ng  to  Bagdad  to 
^pft  Urc  Ihoiuand  people."  said  the  ptlcrim,  ^bot  totfead  you 
IMM  ifty  Ihoutand."    "NV  said  the  ll^if^K.  "  1  luBed  only 

Src  tbottaand,  aa  1  said  1  would    The  others  atl  died  of  frighL" 

HOW  TttE  UIND  CAK  rR£%'ENT  IM&t€ESTt05 

Tht  hygienic  value  of  tlie  inental  state  is  aowlKre  better  den- 
^VBHrateil  than  in  the  siudy  of  sfcrttioii  and  digestioo.  Psychic 
rtnAiJcocci  arc  the  chtcf  factors  it)  tbc  Icirtheraticc  of  good 
digeMJon  and  the  prcvcjnioo  of  dyspepsia.  Mental  influence* 
arc  able  to  incrvaiw  or  deerease  both  the  qunlity  and  the  quantity 
ui  nrarfy  alt  llir  digestive  *^^rotionK.  p^^rtictilartir  thrwe  of  the 
motjth  an^l  Btoniach,  The  quality  of  the  saliva  can  be  improved 
arul  the  digtftivc  power  of  the  s:astric  juice  increased  by  pleas- 
got  ihooghts  and  a  healthy  mental  itate. 

The  mind  po««rsteft  alinost  unlimited  power  which  can  be  ex- 
ercised toward  the  prevention  of  dy«pcpsia  and  the  tmprov 
of  dIffMtlon,  The  courageous  and  vigorous  mctiiaj  states 
cmttibulc  much  toward  \\\k  prevention  of  ^low  dif^eation 

inn<:livi(y    of    ih^    Momach    muactc,    A'hich    cooUitiotis    are    so 

X^f^iAy  rctpoDtible  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  ^H 

The  menial  (tate  cnn  mnfribmr  mueh  toward  the  prevcntio^™ 

of  four  stomach.    The  dyspeptic  who  is  confident  that  a  certain 

UvA  will  dUafiri^  v^iih  him  —  fOur  on  his  siiomach  —  is  ainaost 

sure  to  cxpcrien<e  indigeMion  and  sour  stomach  if  he  eatB  that 

particular  food.    On  the  other  hand,  faiih  and  tnut  cncoarage 

Mlia  formation  and  secretion  of  the  powerful  "psychic  juice," 

pirhlch  so  vigorously  and  promptly  atticks  the  food  m\  entering 

the  st(>Mkach,  that  tlie  me^I  i>  »o  quickly  carried  forward  in  tbc 

pioixact  ttf  digestion  that  souring  ii  effectively  prevented* 
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tK'dlthy  mental  state  fjrtlicr  favors  the  cl^iboration  of  a  wetl- 
bilanccO  g«5iric  Juice,  cDntribLiting  \o  the  lessening  of  actd 
OTcr- product  ion. 

pAtth  incri'a^cK  the  activity  of  all  niusclo,  including  tho»c  of 
tbc  itom^ch  and  bowcl^  n»  well  at  encouraging  thi?  work  of  tli« 
liver  an<1  panert^fttir  gXstnd  w  the  fomialion  of  Ihdr  normal 
secretions.  The  mental  and  nervous  states  arc  ilso  concerned 
in  influencing  the  (lualily  atd  quantity  of  the  intestinal  accre- 
tions, as  well  as  favoring  strong  intestinal  muscuhr  moveincnts. 

TlfE    M£ffTAL    ]Nn,U£NCE    OVER    SECSETlON 

P*ychic  inRucnccft  arc  very  powerful  in  regulating  the  sectc- 
tion  of  the  mammary  gland  The  quality  of  the  milk  i» 
immediately  improved  by  inijrroving  eIk-  mental  stale-  Tear  and 
suigcr  arc  able  tmmcdiatcly  to  deteriorate  and  {K>]son  the  sccrc- 
tio«ts  of  this  important  gland.  Recent  investigations  are 
beginning  to  t.hcd  a  Rand  of  light  on  the  power  of  th^  mind  to 
influence  and  central  the  secretions  of  the  numerous  ductlc» 
glands  —  the  pituitary  body,  the  tliyroid  and  suprarenal  glands 
—  which  are  such  powerful  factors  in  the  regulation  of  nutrition 
and  growth. 

NUTHITtON    AS   RELATED  TO   THE    UCNTAL   STATE 

Psychic  influences  are  exceedingly  powerful  in  the  realm  of 
nniritlon  and  mclalioliain.  Worry  can  quickly  emaciate  ils  vie 
tims,  while  faith  and  courage  assiM  in  quickly  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  body.  Pear  lessen*  nutrition,  Mcrction^  and 
metabolism-  Paith  ineren.ie*  oKtdalion  in  the  cell.  Go^d  cour- 
age strengthens  the  appetite,  while  coniideRcc  and  cheerfulness 
improve  the  general  feeling  of  physical  well-being. 

The  proper  control  of  the  mind  p^c^^cf113  all  harboring  of 
fear,  which  is  able  so  profoundly  lo  pervert  and  destroy  every 
fimciion  connected  with  health  and  nuiriiion.  Happy  people 
are  ttsually  healthy.  Cheerfulness  is  an  aid  to  preventing 
nuiner<jLi:i  constitutional  disorders  Faith  fortifies  the  system 
against  decay  and  disease  —  it  materially  assists  in  posiponbi; 
yoar  funeral. 

THE  t**vrHTC  sine  op  upkp  rrftEAYTritfo 

Faith  encourages  deep  and  natural  breathing,  while  fear  is 
ei)uiva1ent  to  rendering  respiration  superficial  ^tv4  laswoVox^ 


«^d^  ii  tfe  4icc^  breaker,  asd 
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ike  uAj^tA  lonKC  {5^ 
iQ  the  bofy  wtdioi£ 

kal^  to  «xpaadtk 
■lid  pramou  oxMUtioo 


He  bmmI  A3ie  15  ^m  aUe  to  cxcn  a  (r«t  inflocncc  uwanl 
the  ff evenboa  of  vanoni  ifciiftfWtJiliii  cooMOol  with  brral^ 
in^  aich  a*  ooR^Uae,  aod  hIimiiii  amdESL  Mort  du  cnc- 
liat£  «(  dtroDk  ooi^fas  art  ^rdj  aei¥uu*  in  origia  and  cu  be 
largcfy  tfoomoQcd  or  cBai|lcttJy  cored  b;  p^ydiiG  mOuokce. 

Pr.  BtXBbdat  was  abooi  to  trca:i  wixb  dccuidtT  a  T^^tinj; 
wottia  vlao  was  aOictnl  wkli  apteiJa  (IcMt  of  toioc).  Before 
dtm^  to  he  pel  bis  haad  orcr  the  Urvnx  ajkI  morcid  it  up  aad 
down  and  ftaid  to  hrr,  "^  Now  joti  czn  tpc^  alood,"  He  told 
htr  to  my  "  Ah."    She  «aid  h,  and  the  aphonia  disappeared, 

THI  WIND  AND  TBC  MCSCULAK  STSTXM 

Mental  Dwraf  c  angmenu  iDu^cular  scren^h.  Faith  prcvcnis 
fatipw^  while  fear  generates  wearine&s.  lM>cn  the  mental  state 
is  healthy,  the  phjticaJ  carriage  and  the  wallung'gait  are  greatly 
hi^oved.  Cheerfulness  contrtbotcs  lo  the  prcveniioa  of  sloop- 
•hovlderi  and  tpioal  curvature 

A  good  »ta(c  of  Qitnd  u&doiibcedljr  iocreaM»  the  woHcIng 
capacity;  that  ia,  a  naao  can  Ao  more  work  when  in  a  cheerful 
tiale  of  mind  thin  he  can  when  dc]>mied  and  discouraged. 
Faith  givri  one  tho«c  powers  of  phy^cal  exertion  which  are 
chiracterifttic  of  the  play  stale  of  mind  —  a  state  in  whidt  one 
is  able  to  perfcmn  a  nuKlinuui  of  physical  work  wiili  a  Ruaimum 
of  fatigue  and  physical  wcirine^.  The  ciaimenance  of  ttic 
strong  p&yclitc  »tatc  favont  thai  high  degree  of  muHcuUr  tone 
tJitoughout  the  biHly  which  prevents  weakening  of  the  supports 
of  the  mtemal  organs,  and  this  prevents  the  tumbling  down  of 
ihc  viscera,  a  tondilion  »o  prevalent  in  lbo»e  patkala  with  re- 
laxes) and  flnbUy  abdomens. 

It  is  relaled  that  "durirg  ih«  naval  fiifht  off  Santiago,  while 
ihf  Oregon  wsl*  pushing  after  the  Cristobal  Colon  under  forced 
ilraughl,  the  sltjkers  were  nea^riy  overcome  by  llwir  labor,  and 
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FIG,  26.-    Ifiusfranhg  Right af7£fWrvn£ Sreomin^. 
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itic  ir<^cii<Jouft  heal  of  tbc  hoM.  As  yet  &ti«  liad  nr>t  partaken  in 
the  fight,  TW  chief  engineer,  noticing  the  condition  of  hiH 
men.  signalled  u;>  to  Captain  Clark,  '(tive  them  ;i  ffun.'  Tli« 
^un  was  (ivcn  —  and  exhaustion  passed  away  in  ihc  excitement 
ol  the  belief  that  the  battk  had  begun.'' 

now  THS  MINO  [NPLUeNC££  ANIMAL  HEAT 

From  the  stLi<ly  of  the  chapter  <jn  the  (ihynioloKictl  action  of 
the  mind  on  ihc  <»kin  %nd  the  lica t- re ^u Idling  mechanism,  it  i« 
ajipareiit  that  (jsycUic  influences  are  very  poM^erful  In  this  realm. 
The  mind  c^n  do  much  to  increase  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  skin  and  lo  prevent  cutaneous  inactivity  and  lethargy.  In 
this  way,  a  %f*od  menial  tiate  favor*  normal  heat  elimination, 
promotes  local  blood  supply,  an-1  even  contributes  something  to 
the  prevention  of  common  colds.  Cheerfulness  promote* 
healthy  physical  feelings  and  favors  a  normal  recognition  of 
the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  while  fear  demoralizes  the  tem- 
perature sense  and  is  alilc  to  produce  thiverinf^  and  actual  chills. 
Even  fever  i*.  iti  a  measure,  umlcr  the  influence  of  the  menial 
stale.  Fear  and  anxiety  may  raiw  the  temperature,  while  in- 
idlftiTUil  Goni^aurc  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upoa  the  fever 
patient. 

Tilt  RRAIM    AKQ  T«K  KSfttTOCTll  fiVCTKM 

When  we  come  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  psychic  control  of 
the  nervous  system,  wc  are  face  to  face  with  the  chief  probUm 
in  the  siiuly  of  mind  and  matter.  The  nervous  sy«cm  is  tbc 
immediate  inilnnnenl  of  mind  and  ii  almost  entirely  under  the 
control,  and  ^subject  to  the  domination,  of  the  psychic  state. 
Faiih  and  good  cheer  favor  mental  endurance  and  seem  lo  he 
actually  equivalent  lo  an  increase  of  brain  energy.  The  Male 
of  onc'»  titind  hua  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  brain 
work-  The  psychic  Hlate  has  the  ability  to  increase  fatigue,  or 
to  enhance  rent-  The  mind  may  cither  cause  or  prevent  all  ■ 
forms  of  worry  and  anxiety,  and  even  hyiJochotidria-  Menial- 
composure  increases  the  cHicicncy  and  rate  of  thcr  transLnission 
of  nervous  impulses;  that  is,  we  can  think  faster  and  act  more 
rapidly  when  the  mind  is  dominated  by  faith.  Fear  demoraliaes . 
the  entire  nervous  mechanism,  fioad  temperament  economiie^^ 
the  energy  of  the  nerve  centres,  giving  the  greatest  ^o*.v\W«. 
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return  wiih  the  kdst  expenditure  of  the  nervous  foi^es.  The 
paychic  slate  bas  cveryiliing  lo  do  with  the  preservation  of  nerv- 
ous equilibrium.  The  mind  can  prevent  various  ncrwws 
ilt^eascs,  ranging  from  hyiicri^  to  convuUirm^.  ak  well  ai  \x 
a  direct  aid  in  preventing  nervous  lost  of  muscular  function, 
and  overcoming  actual  paralysis. 

Menial  conirjl  can  do  much  to  letsen  piln  and  to  prevem  or 
mitig^atc  otlir^r  abnormal  acri&aiiotia  arisirii;  in  the  body.  Tliere 
ttt  a  trctncndout  peychic  clument  concerned  In  the  tnjoyrnent  of 
all  the  fpecial  sendee*  tuch  at  taste,  smell,  and  hcarinfl:.  Tbe 
mental  siatr  of  faith  roniler*  mor*?  flcufc  and  accurate  both 
hearing;  and  si|;hi.  Good  cheer  and  conHdence  are  hij^hly  in- 
fluential in  promoting  fluency  of  speech;  in  fact,  they  render  all 
the  physical  fetlinKS  more  natural  and  reliable,  while  the  ccua- 
leniuce  :;nd  expression  are  aluiost  wholly  depen<lcnt  on  the 
psychic  slate. 

^UUMAKY  OF  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  It  13  in  the  realm  of  prophyUxi*  that  psychic  hcalini;  power 
figures  most  conspicuously.  Psycho- prophylaxis  rrprcscnts  the 
gri.'xte£t  field  for  the  employment  of  menial  medicine. 

2.  Fati^e  of  the  nerve  centres  is  largely  due  to  mxie  potfons 
an<1  chronic  woriy.  Psychic  influences  can  mviEoralc  an4 
Arouse  the  nerve  centres  much  ihc  same  as  chemical  and  physical 
agents 

3»  Courage  and  confidence  sustain  the  heart,  improi^  the  cir- 
culation, and  prevent  numerous  mmor  disturtianccs  in  the  cardio- 
vascular  system-  A  tranquil  state  of  mind  encourages  generit 
blood- movement  and  prevents  local  congestiuits. 

4.  Well-balanced  mental  coriirol  prevents  high  blood- pressure 
and  nirrvons  high-tension.  Worry  unfailingly  elevatc«  the 
arterial  prcssure. 

5.  The  ability  lo  resist  mtmerous  dist-a^cs  is  in  exact  ratio  to 
mental  courage  and  moral  confidence,  Cheerfulnesi  combats 
anemia  and  increases  the  vital  resistance.  Faith  hastens  heal- 
ing and  tissue- repair 

6.  i-aith  tends  to  prevent  dyspepsia.  Good  cheer  improves 
the  quality  of  the  di^esitvc  secretions.  Courage  prevents  slow 
digestion  and  inactivity  of  the  Umds-     A  |:oad  state  of  Olind 

rages  the  formation  ot  an  a\i>j;i\daiA ""  ^vv^^^^  vdec.'* 
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7-  Psydiic  influenoes  are  very  pawcrful  in  regulating  the 
Kcrclion  of  the  mammary  gland  l-car  ami  anger  arc  able  eo 
p<M»oit  the  milk.  The  menial  state  U  probably  able  to  influence 
and  modify  the  accretions  of  the  nunicrou»  ituctlc»)  gland». 

8,  Worry  can  rapidly  cm;iciatc  its  vietims^  while  faith  nnd 
eourag«  av^^it  in  quickly  buiMing  up  Ih^J  body.  Faith  promotes 
iht  nutritioti.  Happy  p^opTr  aro  tisually  healthy.  Faith  fortifies 
the  sysltm  against  decay  and  diseiM^. 

9,  Faith  encourages  deep  breathing,  while  fear  renden  the 
rc&piration  superficial  and  unnatural.  Oieerfulncs*  increases 
the  oxygen  intake  The  mind  is  often  able  to  control  nervous 
coughing, 

10,  Mental  courage  augments  muscular  strength.  Faith  pre- 
vcntA  fatigur,  while  fear  generates  weariness.  Chcei  fulness 
prevents  £loop-sho\i]Jers  and  spinal  curvature.  A  good  mental 
state  strengthens  ihc  muscles  and  a^sUls  in  keeping  the  internal 
organs  in  proper  place. 

M,  The  iiaie  of  the  mind  contributes  to  the  regulation  and 
elimination  of  animal  heat.  Fever  h  trade  wor^e  by  fear  Faith 
is  even  of  some  value  in  prcvcnlins  common  colds. 

ix  Faith  favors  mental  endurance.  Good  cheer  appears  to 
increase  brain  energy.  Mt-ntal  composure  increases  the  rate  of 
thinking  and  acting.  Good  temperament  economiies  the  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy.  Menial  ctrntro!  can  lessen  pain, 
aeeenCuate  the  spedal  senses,  facilitate  the  speech,  and  deter- 
mine the  countenance  and  facial  expression. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE    PSYCHIC    ELEMENT  IN    HEREDITY    AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

Tll«  PSYCW&LOGV  OF  CIIILft-CULTUBE.— MhNTAL  IKn.USMCES   IM 
RELATION   TO    IIEKEDITV. —  SUGGESTION    IN   TUK   tARLY   SOCIAL 

UFX. —  Tub  uind  ai;  concerned  in  ciiMtAcrut-ocvKtorutNT, 

—  The  psycbic  factor  in  intemperance  and  dkuc  habits. 

—  Psychology    of    the    pauily     ueE, —  Temfbramextal 

SHOKTCOMINUS- — DISSATISFACTION    Vrr^UJ   DlSCOHXttJiT. —  Till 
PSYCHOLOGY   OW  THE    CROWU,^  SuMUARY   OF  TUC  CUArTUt, 

IN  rcc^t  years  we  are  ooniine  more  and  more  to  rccoj^iie 
that  psychic  influences  are  largely  concerned  in  all  the  social 
prublemf  ol  heredity  and  the  economic  questions  of  environ- 
nicnl.  Psychology  will  receive  more  and  more  consider^ttion  in 
the  lulure  &tufly  of  the  lite  problems  o!  botli  the  individual  and 
the  nation. 

THt!    rSYcnOLOGY    OF    C111U>-CUIhTUR£ 

Evtry  successful  method  of  child- tr;iioi[n  mu$l  take  iiiVO 
cogni/aiice  the  powtrfwl  influence  of  miod  over  matter  We 
must  recognize  the  va^t  power  nf  fiiiggcf^tion  when  profiefty 
made  by  parents  and  teachers,  in  the  work  of  diaracter-culttirc 
and  intellectual  dcvclopmcnL 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modem  crimes  is  the  common  practice 
of  early  teaching  the  child  to  fear  Unfortunately,  and  witti 
most  disaHtrous  con,^eipieiice»,  the  child  is  taught  to  fear  the 
dark,  10  fear  5irange  noices,  lo  fear  iis  parents,  to  Live  in  COfl- 
^tonl  dread  uf  being  eau^t  by  hobgoblins  or  tlie  bogy-^man; 
and  ihe  little  onci  are  even  Uitight  an  unnatural  and  unhcahhy 
fear  of  devils  and  demons,  at  well  as  to  live  in  con^tnnr  dre^d 
and  unwholcKi^me  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being  —  th«  Heavenly 
Father.    The  result  of  this  early  life  of  fear  h  to  diatort  the 
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emox\om  and  deform  the  crcnccptions ;  in  fact,  thorouf^lily  to 
cIcRioraliEc  the  psychic  life  of  the  growing  child^  This  sort  of 
training  is  bouDd  to  fvaci  mosi  disastrouBty  in  deprcssmf?  the 
physical  functtoru  of  ihe  body,  dwarfiniE  llic  growth,  arid  dc- 
fomiin){  the  ptychic  powers. 

Children  cnn  be  quickly  Uid  cftiily  tramcd  to  excfdtc  f^th 
initead  of  fear.  Wh«n  between  tivo  and  rhree  years  <»f  age. 
onp  of  th<r  iuthor*x  chilJren  began  to  matiiftrat  greit  fear  of  the 
dark-  Within  a  few  weeks  this  fear  wav  «nlirely  removed  by 
merely  saying  to  the  child  on  entering  a  dark  room.  "  The  dark 
is  nice;  wc  arc  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  are  we?"  The  child 
listened  in  silence  to  these  statements  for  a  few  days  and  then 
began  to  join  in  the  declaration  with  more  and  more  courage 
and  confidence,  until  within  a  few  weeks,  it  became  habitual 
with  him  to  say  on  entering  a  dark  rtxim,  "  Nice  dark,  we're  not 
afraid  of  the  rlaric,  arc  w«?  —  No." 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  with  reference  to  flrang^  noises 
and  various  other  things  civmmonly  f«red  by  children,  until  the 
lart  apparent  trace  of  Fear  w^u  banished  frnm  his  mind.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  such  training  acted  favorably  on  the  child's 
dispoeition  and  tcmpcrsmcnt*  and  that  his  physical  health  was 
everything  to  be  desired.  The  author  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  believe  that  proper  psychic  training  in  the  life  of  the  child 
has  much  to  do  with  its  subsequent  grovnli  and  development 
along  mental,  moral,  and  physical  lines. 

The  time  to  prevent  fear  and  to  instil  the  courageous  in- 
sttndft  into  the  character  of  a  child  is  while  he  is  in  the  cradle. 
If  the  coming  generation  is  to  he  JeUvered  from  fear,  the 
emancipation  will  have  to  be  inaugurated  during  prrnatal  times 
and  perfiKtently  carried  on  from  birth  up  through  infancy  and 
childhood  to  adolescence.  Those  who  arc  thus  favorably  bom 
and  bred  will  not.  unless  the  intellectual  powers  are  under* 
mined  by  physical  disease,  become  vlciims  of  fear,  grief,  and 
TnelanchoUa,  later  in  life. 

UKfCTAL   1NM,VENCKS  IH    RELATION   TO   IJKMtDrTY 

The  quejtiion  ban  recently  been  raided  just  how  far  the  mind 
c»f  the  mother  co«ld  influence  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system  of  the  child  in  uUro.    While  tluc^ 
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ffxists  direct  pliysic:^!  conncclion  between  ihc  mother  and  the 
child,  through  which  the  blood  is  able  fr<cly  to  ciTculatc,  ihefC 
exists  DO  <lir«ct  connection  betwtcn  the  nervous  »ysicm»  o(  the 
two.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussions  in  Cha|>ter  I, 
where  attetiCion  is  called  to  the  power  of  the  mind  and  the 
nervous  system  to  influence  the  sccrelioms  of  ihc  body,  and,  tn 
all  probability,  to  niodiiy  even  the  fortnation  of  the  intemil 
hccrctions  of  the  ductless  glands, 

If  the  glandular  Gccrcttons  of  the  body  are  subject  even  to  the 
fflifhtcft  control  by  the  psychie  state,  it  would  term  highly 
probable  that  the  mother's  state  of  nuTid  woiikL  in  thi*  indirect 
way.  be  able  enormously  to  influence  the  nervous  system  of  the 
embryonic  child  by  her  power -to  regulate  the  elaboration  of 
these  wonderful  secretions  of  her  own  body,  which  would  be 
immcfltatcly  carried  to  that  of  the  child,  where  the*e  mternal 
secretions  would  undoubtedly  exer:  their  wonderful  power  to 
influence  the  body  of  die  unborn  child. 

Whether  viewed  from  the  stanOpoJm  of  heredity  as  based 
on  the  original  parental  cdU  concerned  iu  fcprodiiction,  or  oa 
the  lubsoqupHt  nourishment  of  the  cmtryo  by  the  mother'* 
nutrient  fJnidn,  it  i;^  coming  to  he  regarded  as  more  and  moiT« 
likely  that  the  p^chic  stale  of  the  parents,  more  particularly 
that  of  the  mother,  is  able  to  exert  a  <lirert  inHucnce  toward 
controlling'  and  modifying  heredity  —  towarrl  the  formation  and 
dcvelifpmeni  of  both  the  brain  and  the  body  of  Ihc  child,  M 
lltcse  likely  fact*  are  demonstrated  more  and  more  to  be  true, 
h  will  certainly  cmphasire  the  duty  of  all  mothers  to  put  forth 
cxtraordinAjy  efrori^  to  maiiLt^in  a  cheerful  and  liappy  mental 
«tatc  during  the  period  of  maternity* 

That  the  psychic  «trit«  of  ihe  mother  is  able  actually  ta  inAu* 
ence  the  physical  development,  Iiai  long  bt^n  believed,  li  is 
popularly  believed  that  a  severe  fright,  sudden  surprise,  or 
some  extraordinafy  shock,  may  result  in  producing  a  binhtnark 
upon  the  child  If  mental  impressions  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
arc  thus  able  to  interfere  with  the  physical  development  of  Uie 
chM  <n  utcro,  it  seems  noL  altogether  unlikely  that  these  nwie 
p^ycliic  chaiigcs  \x\  the  mother  could  alito  influence  the  growih 
and  development  of  the  child'»  nervous  system,  oikI  thereby,  £a 
the  end,  vn^uence  the  chM%  TOcrviJ»\^^  ^xwl  e.V»iei«r 
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Even  those  who  believe  in  birthmaiica  admit  thai  the  most 
shocking  experiences  on  tlie  pan  of  the  mother,  which  would 
be  supp(>»cil  to  result  in  Itio  deformity  of  the  child,  do  not  pro- 
dticc  diffii^rcmctit  when  the  mother  tnAk«»  «  definite  and  »iic* 
cee^fuL  «tTort  to  overcome  the  ^hock  —  when  she  perfii«cnt1y 
bdteveH  that  il  will  aot  result  ii)  marking  her  offspring-  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  aupposeO  birtlimarks  following 
fe^r  and  fright  seem  to  occur  after  the  mother  has,  for  months, 
Ikch  po^sc^eil  by  the  fear  that  tier  child  would  be  marked,  con- 
liilcntly  expecting  it  to  to  disligtired  at  btrth  as  the  lesult  of 
her  unfortunate  and  shocking  expeni^ncc. 

Cenainly,  every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well  bom,  mentally, 
morally,  and  phyaic^lly;  Axi\\  that  it  should  receive  tbiA  »piciidid 
l<^cy  it  i£  abaohitely  necc!»»ary  that  the  mother  sliould  maintain 
a  he*Uhy  mental  stalo.  and  carefully  look  after  the  nourishment 
and  health  of  her  own  liody. 

SUGGSSTION  JH  THE  EARLY  SOCIAL  LIFS 

The  early  social  life  of  a  child  —  the  time  of  its  earty  ptay 
aad  romping  —  constitutes  ilie  golden  opporiuniiy  for  parents 
and  tvacherSp  by  proper  suggestion,  to  bend  the  twig  in  the  way 
of  desirable  growth.  The  most  successful  training  of  a  child  is 
by  suggestion  and  not  by  offers  of  reward  or  tlireats  of  punish- 
ment. Fti>jii  the  earlits:  dawa  of  mind,  the  human  baby  is 
rccog^iized  to  be  the  most  imitative  animal  on  earth.  It»  earlieat 
«ndeavor9  are  to  mutate  every  action,  word,  and  expression 
which  it  ohservei  on  the  part  of  its  elder**,  eipceially  it*  parents. 

This  is  the  formative  period  in  character  development,  and 
the  positive  suggestions,  the  good  EUggestions,  the  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  happy  suggestions,  given  at  this  period,  will  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  child's  character  ihraugboui  hfc-  On 
D;e  other  hand,  if  fear  and  depression,  unhappmets  and  dts- 
content,  are  allowed  to  spring  up  in  the  child's  mind  during  these 
earlier  yc^rs,  they  arc  t|uitc  likely  to  cripple  and  dwarf  its 
entire  lifeearcer. 

Much  a>  wc  would  like  furtlicr  to  disdifiS  the  psychology  of 
child -training,  space  will  not  permit:  suffice  it  to  yny,  that  if  the 
child  i»  trained  up  in  the  way  il  should  go,  when  it  is  young,  it 
will  hardly  dcpan  from  it  whcii  it  \i  old ;  iq  fact,  it  cannot  depart 
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from  it;  fr>r  habit  is  master  of  xt%  all,  and  habits  ar«  formed  by 
the  constant  repetilioo  of  acts,  and  acts  are  psychic  in  orifOL 
T1i«  habiu  of  the  child  are  primarily  and  cncircly  due  to  suggc^ 
tion  —  to  its  teaching  by  precept  and  by  example, 

rue  utND  A9  corfCEiiNtD  in  cnAaAcreR-DSvii^opucNT 

Character  Is  f^intply  the  finished  product,  tbc  final  harvtf 
1%'hich  reflects  and  portrays  our  psychic  life  —  our  mental  habits 
"  Aa  a  man  thinli^th,  »o  U  he."  Wc  can  never  become  anything 
exrept  what  wr  druire  and  rxpecf  to  becomp;  and  M  ts  equally 
true,  that  we  aciually  do  become  what  we  expect  and  desire  to 
be.  Character  is  not  mishiily  influenced  by  H'i^ung.  but  it  ii 
wholly  and  absolutely  controlled  by  wiUing.  M  ihc  paiieni  com- 
]>]ains  that  he  has  not  the  mora)  strength  to  direct  his  will,  then 
vic  advise  thnt  he  place  htmjielf  in  some  situation  that  forces  ex- 
enion  and  compels  action.  H  be  has  no  detinitc  occupation,  find 
one.  Bind  bitn  by  definllc  plans  and  promis^E  to  engage  in 
oomc  effort  or  work  where  the  demands  of  honor  will  force  the 
will  to  astcrt  itself.  The  physical  character  is  determined  not 
ofdy  by  the  bcrrditary  start,  but  alio  by  the  snggcslive  environ- 
ment from  earliest  infancy  to  old  age. 

While  certain  doniinam  strains  of  tht  character  arc  acquired 
by  heredity,  environment  exerts  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
upon  its  evolution.  Environment  is  able  even  lo  modify  and 
practicAlly  change  numerous  hereditary  traits.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  laws  of  heredity  are  incKorable,  and  It  wHl  renum 
forever  true  thai  "the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  ami  die 
children's  teeth  arc  *ct  on  edge":  ncvcrthcles*,  there  is  an- 
other Scripture  which  is  equally  irue,  »nd  which  portrays  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  mvironme'nl  and  personal  obedience, 
which  declares  thai  when  men's  thoughU  and  hearts  are  changed 
it  shall  no  longer  be  said  of  them,  "The  fathers  have  eaten  a 
sour  grapc>  and  the  children '»  teeth  are  set  on  edge";  but. 
"every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  Kl 
on  edge-" 

The  upbuilding  of  a  strong  character  or  the  rebuilding;  of  tfae 
misformed  character,  is  largely  a  matter  of  controlUng  the  <ft- 
vironnirnir  mastering  the  realm  of  thought  and  placing  it  under 
proper  psychic   influences.     The  overthrow  of   fear  and  the 
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crowning  of  faitli  upon  tho  psychic  lhfon«  of  oner's  lnii«r  lif« 
wttl  rcKuU  in  such  a  iratiiformalioTt  of  fhoiiffht  an  rveiili>a1ly  to 
change  on^r't  whole  hAbit.  life,  and  cbAractcr,  Fc^r  aikI  Hnubis 
represent  that  slfti^ation  of  the  soul  which  eventually  ends  in 
'      more  or  less  eonii>leic  mcmal  aiid  moral  paraty^is. 

If  *uch  niarvdl<Mas  liansfomulions  «f  character  are  possible 
by  ihc  cxcrci!*c  of  purely  ptycbic  tnflwences,  what  JimitaiiorLS 
f     can  be  pUced  upon  the  poisibilities  of  character-transformation 
"     when  the  mental  forces,  in  addition  to  tb«ir  own  itiArvcIlou* 
inilueiiL'v   upon   the   body,  arc    reinforce^]   aritl  difccCcil  by   the 
liroidcsn  resource*  of  the  spiritual  power*  and  the  moral  agen- 
cies fGftid«nt  within  the  soul?     Who  darcii  to  <loabt  th^  Irtith 
I      and  possibility  of  the  so-calird  new-birth  of  theology?    When 
the  human  mind  is  focussed.  conccnlraled,  and  Mroriirly  <tirccie<l 
by  a  positive  wilt,  and  Ihti  it  all  hacked  up  and  reinforced  by 
|.     the  in6n]te  power  of  the  indwelling  spiritual  forces  and  the 
mighty  will  of  the  Divine  Mind,  who  ean  limit  the  power  and 
po«sibilittc»  vcf^ed  in  the  inicllcctiLal  and  Triors]  forces  of  tlic 
human  mind?     And  so  wc  see  that  faith  tends  to  lift  up  and 
deliver    one    from    hcreiJilary    taints   and    ilcpicssing   Widagc, 
while  fear  cants  down  and  condemns  one  to  repeated  defeat  and 
life-long  hereditary  bondage- 
Tim  rsvciirr  pactor  \h  intrmpbhawct  andd^ih;  iiauttk 
I         Fear  thotight  is  most  danecrT>u5  because  it  not  infreqiKntly 
f     ceme%  to  be  disguised  in  the  role  of  forethought.    Worry  frc- 
^     qtiently  robs  us  of  our  happiness,  while  it  masquerades  in  the 
name  of  discretion,  carefulness,  and  conservatism.     The  com- 
L      men  practice  of  repressing  fear,  doubt,  suspitiori,  and  \*x)rty 
*     will  never  lead  to  their  overthrow.    These  passions  and  emotiors 
wiil   ati-^inulate  until   the  nervoas  lenMoti   i»  RTcatly  increased 
and  the  Wood-preaflurc  is  enormously  raised.    All  this  is  predis- 
posins  to  violent  outbursts  of  anger  and  the  use  of  presture- 

»     lowering   drii£S.   such   as  atoohol    nnd   morphimr.      The   prnpfr 
mctliod  of  removing  these  mental  stales  is  to  surrender  the  mind 
to  their  op|H>site;  to  displace  fear  by  failh :  to  dispel  doubts  by 
'      trust;    to    replace    worry   with    confidence,    cheer fulne&s,    and 
I     happiness. 
I         Mtich  of  our  intemperance  ia  due  to  high  blood^^te^Wk-tc  -uA 
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fear.  WwTy,  as  has  bwrn  prcviouJily  ihown,  rai««  ihc  blood* 
pressure.  (See  Ch«p.  Xltr)  Alcohol  and  morphine  ifmn^ 
dialdy  lower  the  blooU-pre^urc,  And  IhU  explains  why  faolly 
troubles  and  business  worric*  apjarently  drive  4o  many  mco  to 
drink.  They  lake  the  alcohol  not  only  to  secure  menial  pcacCi 
but  alKi  to  lL>wcr  the  blooU-prcs^uTc  and  relieve  lis  accompaoy- 
mg  nervous  Unsioiu  Faith  is  an  aid  to  temperance,  whik  ka» 
direeily  and  iitdircetly  predis|>f>£cjt  lo  intcmpcr;tncc  an<l  tcodf 
always  fnrth<^r  to  enslave  and  (r>  ronRrm  ili»  hrlpli?££  vielimm. 

The  mind  U  mor«  powerful  in  overcominff  drn|;  habits  than 
any  other  t\n^\t:  agency.  It  ii  the  inability  to  endure  pain*  or 
the  unwillingness  to  wilhstand  trouble  and  adversity,  that 
usually  lead*  to  the  use  of  drink  and  drugs.  The  psychic 
powers  are  able  to  sustain  a  person  both  in  times  of  afHiciion 
and  adversity,  and  In  this  way  the  mind  is  able  largely  to  pre* 
vcDl  Ihc  use  of  these  habit- for  mini;  dru^s. 

Psychic  determination,  mor^  faiths  and  spiritual  energy  ftre 
all  neecaaary  to  cjfcet  pcrtnancnt  deliverance  from  tbeM  dntf 
habits.  Th«  one  g^rand  essential  in  the  treatment  of  aleoholisiti 
is  that  the  victim  stiatl  nuxke  up  his  mind  to  quil.  While  wc 
have  seen  a  few  men  who  were  successful  m  overccmini;  tbc 
drink  habit  by  sheer  mental  power^  by  far  the  majority  arc  un- 
tucceaiiful.  unless  their  mental  resolution  is  backed  up  by,  and 
reinforced  with,  moral  resolve  and  spiritual  strength. 

PSYCIIOLOGV  OF  TIIG  FAMILY  LIFE 

It  is  \ti  the  family  life  that  psychic  influences  are  unusuallj 
powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  liappy  family  life  under 
existing  modern  ci>nditions  of  high  tension  19  quite  impoasiblc. 
unless  the  psychic  states  of  parents  and  children  are  dofninat«d 
by  faith  and  trust.  Many  a  family  has  been  wreekcd,  anH 
thousands  tc-day  exist  in  misery  and  unhappincss.  becatisc  the 
mind  of  husband  or  wife  succumbs  to  fear,  surrenders  to  jeal- 
ousy, or  becomes  permeated  with  distrust. 

Many  divorces  have  no  other  ground  tlrnn  suspicion  and  die- 
trust.  A  Jiitle  auto-suggestion,  or  a  little  of  the  chanty  of  the 
Cliristian  religion  would  bring  thousands  of  estranged  huabands 
aod  wives  together  and  literally  lill  iliclr  souls  with  joy  and 
rejoicing*     Pear  is  the  destroyer  of  family  happiness  as  well 
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113  inOivIdual  peace  of  itiind.  No  family  CAtt  l<rng  stand  where 
fear  thought  domiticttea  one  or  more:  of  its  mcn)ljcr»,  Failh 
promote*  undisturbrd  happine«t,  while  fear  sooner  or  later 
gwieralM  family  rli^tru^t  and  jcaloT)»y. 

The  bu«ine«5  man  who  is  diffident  and  fearful  is  quite  cer- 
lainly  doomed  to  meet  with  vlliinate  faiUire.  Courage  an<l 
confidence  are  essential  even  to  business  success.  The  indus- 
trial world  of  to-day  with  tin  vast  and  intricate  financial 
machinery  \%  all  htiilt  upon  contidencf.  Look  wlui  happens  to 
the  induMrial  world  in  limes  of  panic  1  And  what  is  panic? 
Merely  a  disturbance  in  general  business  confidence  and  com- 
mcrctal  faitK  The  p^iychology  of  panics  would  be  an  interesting 
study  if  ipaee  would  permit.  When  men,  or  a  group  of  men, 
have  rfcliherafcty  and  wilfully  inaiipiratrd  a  panir,  ihfy  have 
done  it  by  frightening  the  public,  produdng  raids  upon  banks, 
and  (caring  people  into  sinmltancously  unloading  theJr 
securities.  Fear  is  the  father  of  panic  —  mental,  moral, 
p!7chie.  physical,  and  commercial, 

TEMPEHAMKNTAt   SHORTCOMINGS 

A  great  many  good  people  are  constantly  worrying  over  their 
faults,  their  icmperanirntal  ^huricomings.  Tt  would  take  only 
about  tiftecn  minutes  of  ml  mental  determination  or  mor«il 
re«o1ve  to  bring  moit  of  these  trifling  matters  to  ^n  end.  Some 
pcrftfins  are  eonrimiously  defeated  by  their  shnrk-omingi  be- 
cause they  live  in  constant  fear  of  their  fauhv  They  exist  In 
perpetual  dread  of  making  these  very  miftake^H 

Faith  actually  aids  in  making  you  w^hat  you  ought  to  be  and 
what  you  wart  to  be.  Fear  confirms  your  weakue5,'ftes  of  char- 
acter—  increasingly  enslaving  you  to  your  petty  I empera mental 
shortcomings. 

Some  may  resent  such  methods  of  cure  as  belonj[ing  to  the 
realm  of  the  imagination,  but  that  would  be  a  great  mittaKc. 
The  pvychle  nature  of  your  cure  in  no  f^cnso  rnhs  it  of  any  dig^ 
nlty^  JttM  heeauae  you  are  etired  by  ihi;  im^Kinatii^n,  it  does  not 
follow  that  your  cure  was  an  imaginary  one. 

When  you  desire  to  abandon  some  habitual  practice,  to  abol- 
ish Jome  irmperamental  fault,  or  to  overthrow  some  idol  of 
character,  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it:  abandc^  \U^  xuV^^tx 
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psychic   chaimd 


and 


to  faith;  throw  open  ci 
cooA<kncc ;  id  f ict,  bcgiD  1o  rcjgicc  in  tbc  lictory  ytRt  u«  aboot 
to  (aio.  juM  «i  ihovgb  yoa  1^  slreftdj  guocii  it-  SaaUIi 
doubt,  rcfu»«  1o  vm«rtajn  tb«  least  tii|Eg«£tion  oi  the  ponibilit/ 
i>f  {^ilnrr-  Bui  it  Uiii  not  ihe  very  ci»cnc<^  tKc  r«y  M«T«t, 
ol  nccr^  ts  outUnrd  ui  the  miliUot  Ctrisxiaa  rcli£un?  Doa 
not  tbc  Apostle  Pad  himscU  dc&nc  faith  u  "  Tbc  »ib$taiic«  of 
thuijrs  hofc4  for,  it>c  tviikoce  of  things  ooc  sccft"?  And  so 
tl  vould  appear  that  the  findincs  and  tcachtsgt  of  tnodem 
^eyiMkigr  are  do«e  akin  io  ibe  pbiloaopfa;  and 
mdttogs  of  the  Chrutian  religioa. 

TIk  psycfaoloey  of  faith  and  fear  contains  noding  new:  tb« 
pfajBtoiofJ  of  faith  and  fear  La  13  oM  »»  tbe  hiJbu  The  di«- 
cnssioa  of  them  at  thj«  time  is  cncrelf  to  emphasize  tbc 
Ciecc«sily  of  odr  ihornugh  coopcratioa  wrth  the  nvtral  ct»ergics 
and  the  spiritiul  forces  crer  at  oor  cocmnand.  which  render  it 
I  fofisiUe  f or  D3  to  cGFccl  weU-mgh  aof  desirable  trvasfonnntkM 
of  character  aitd  achieve  the  victory  over  every  rciBOViible 
bcsetlicg  sitL 

In  every  effort  lookiB^  toward  the  cooqucst  of  self,  tt  unvt 
be  bome  io  nind  that  Ooogfat  prodoces  accktt,  actioo  prodnecs 
faabtL  and  tubits  fonn  character  Wbeo  we  take  a  ccriain 
Cbought  iato  oar  ituDd»  wiiboMt  reaerrr,  whco  it  Is  litcraflj 
ItmtfA  Ml  to  the  intellect  by  the  white  beat  of  coftodofi,  it  be- 
a  part  of  oof  ptj-<hJc  character,  thortly  10  work  iH  way 
bito  the  habit  life;  socn  it  i«  cryitaBbed  aikd  becoroct  a 
partofovr  moral  character, a  part  of  oar  psychtclife. 

On  the  other  hand*  we  «U  poness  certain  tcmperanieatat 

peculiarities  whkfa  we  ifaaQ  prohaUy  carry  to  our  graves.    Per* 

they  are  what  the  Apostle  Paul  defined  aa  "  thonu  in  the 

h~  ccpccfnin^  which  he  prayed  three  times  for  deliverance, 

Wt  was  co^eBed  to  rest  cooicnt  with  merdy  the  ^race  to 

,hcftr  hia  Umaity.     Pcfhapa  if  v^e  banished  alT  oar  Utile  ^bort* 

OMic*  "^  overcaiac  llie  Utile  pe^uUaHiiea  whkh  »o  annoy 

BT  friends  aE»d  ^tsoefites,  we  migiht   mwittinifly  ema^coUte 

■r  charaeters  and  grea-K  cripple  o<ir  t>«<fuln««s. 

Al  rteas  oen  have  bad  ihe^r  little  pecnlUrities  and  lafinn- 

faa     Socrates  had  te;  ToUtoi  ocarty  kilkd  hinurif  trytnc  ^ 
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Ij^Ticn  a  Itoy;  BftlzAc  had  a  w^uii;  mEinia;  SfliofienSaiwr 
was  HO  afraH  of  a  rai<fr  Uiat  he  ringed  hit  beard:  SchiUcr 
nbcd  lo  put  hU  f»«i  mi  ><«  and  gaze  upon  rnttcn  ;ipplts  to  set 
an  inspiration,  llicrc  arc  those  who  Jiave  affiriocd  that  both 
Milton  antl  Richard  Wagner  were  crjizy,  Mohammed  had 
convuUtum:  Anoic  Lee.  spasms;  Moiarl  believed  that  certain 
people  were  tryinj:  to  poison  hiin;  and  even  Abraham  Lincoln 
wa«  subject  to  fit^  of  melancholia;  while  Sanmel  Johnson  could 
not  pas8  a  pofit  without  touching  tt  We  should  not  despair 
of  succeedtng  u)  life  becaiise  we  have  some  Lllile  temperamental 
ahortcomitig,  even  though  It  he  so  severe  aa  to  become  an  ub- 
ft«»{on.  E^Tpcricnec  proves  that  the  vas^t  majority  of  these 
piyehie  infirniiti^s  wt  diit?  to  some  form  of  fear,  and  thst  they 
are  in  large  measure  removable  by  the  exeteise  of  strong  faiih, 

DISSATISFACTION  VtrSUS  DISCONTENT 

Dissatisfaction  is  divine;  discontent  ts  diabolical.  All  the 
wnrW*  progress  is  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  the  putting  forth  of  courageous  efFoTts  to  improve 
the  same.  All  the  sorrow  of  the  world  h  born  of  dlKontent 
with  our  present  circumstances  and  surroundings  after  we  have 
done  oar  he^t  to  improve  them.  A^^iti,  wc  find  the  Apostle 
Paul  a  good  ppycholrtgist,  for  it  was  he  who  wrote,  after  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  improve  conditions  in  the  world: 
"  1  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  tn  be 
content"  HappineA«  has  its  criein  and  existence  only  in  the 
mind.  The  psychic  conception  of  joy  and  happiness  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  conditions  which  characterize  our  environment. 

J*»ychic  contentment  and  moral  peace  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  highest  possible  dcffree  of  social  dissatisfaction  and 
economic  discontent.  Tt  is  the  condition  of  one's  mind  that 
dclcrnuncA  the  poA?ibi1itie«  of  pcrsoojU  eomentmcnc — >m  expe- 
rience which  may  he  enjoyed  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  phys- 
ical difficult i?fl,  induatria)  strain,  social  revolution,  and  any 
amount  of  economic  uphenval.  The  imaginalinn  i«  the  real  cli- 
mate of  the  soul.  It  is  po^mMc  to  live  in  a  world  of  supreme  un- 
rest and  yet  keep  the  mind  in  perfect  peace,  even  that  supreme 
pcacefmlness;  for  ia  it  not  written,  ""Thou  will  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  whoae  mind  is  Mayed  on  Thee  "  7    VThil^  k  vi  ^'tca 
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#DCft  Bot  bcfftn  tttdl  car  varrtnf  mood*  cdne  to  hjnr^ 
'  to  po«a<s>  aod  toacrol  ovr  ncnUl  tifcL 

TKx  psrcfloucT  or  tbb  ootto 

W  trve  ttut  the  p»ycboloC7  of  the  tatSiridaaJ  b  the 

r  ol  tbt  crowd,  «i^  it  woidd  scch  tIatiHsaibcri  ml- 

■hEsaity  «ad  power  of  nieFTtinnf     TW  pajchuhnj 

«s  af9b«d  to  the  oowd  ^rtt  Unk  to  ihe  cottrapoui 

^of  the  axmj  «»  k  swvcp»  «a 

IM  «l  MiaJriM  Md  &bd  to  oUucto 

OmlUqtihtrl— id,  fc«  »■»*■»<  iPtfcg—tiimfffeadft  with  Ihg 


PSYCHIC  BLBMENT  IN  HEREDtTY  ^ 

the  cWW  111!  mwch  to  do  wiih  it*  ftiihw^nwit  growth  and  dtvd* 
opntcnt  along  mental,  moral,  and  physical  lines, 

2»  The  emancipation  of  the  tacc  from  fear  will  have  lo  be 
inati^raled  during  prenatal  times,  and  persistently  carried  on 
from  birth  up  through  infancy  And  childhood  to  adolescence. 

3-  The  mothers  psychic  state  is  probably  able,  through  the 
powcf  of  the  mind  over  glandular  secretionK,  indirectly  lo  inl?u* 
cnce  the  rormatitnt  and  development  of  boib  the  mind  (brain 
and  nerrca)  and  the  body  of  the  child- 

4.  Birthmarks  do  not  n&ually  follow  sudden  shocks  when  the 
mother  make«  a  definite  and  successful  efFcrt  to  overcome  her 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  tc  la  well-known  chat  In  moat  cases 
whete  birthmarks  tb  appear,  the  mother  was  possessed  by  the 
fear  that  her  child  would  be  1>om  disfigLued 

5.  The  most  successful  training  of  a  child  is  by  suggcstioa 
uid  not  by  offers  of  reward  cr  threats  of  punishment.  The 
human  baby  ts  the  most  imitative  creature  on  earth. 

6l  Till  the  child's  mind  with  good  suggestions  during  the 
formative  period  of  chnractcr  development,  A«  a  general  prof^ 
coition,  the  w&y  in  which  the  child  is  trained  when  it  is  youngs 
it  cannot  depart  from  when  it  ii  old, 

7.  "  As  a  man  thinketh.  so  is  he,"  We  seHoitt  become  any- 
thing except  what  wc  desire  to  become;  ard  U  i*  equally  true, 
that  we  usually  do  become  all  that  we  confidently  expect  to  be. 

8.  To  a  certain  extent  the  laws  of  heredity  are  inexorable; 
nevertheless,  the  laws  of  environment  and  personal  obedience  are 
ftllc»  by  psychic  power,  greatly  to  modify  hereditary  inflmcnces 
and  even  e^ectually  to  transform  the  entire  character 

9.  If  psychic  agencies  alone  can  so  wonderfully  change 
thought  and  character,  what  limitations  can  he  placed  upon  th« 
poKsahilirie^  of  character-transformation,  when  the  mental  forces 
are  elTectually  backed  up  by  moral  energy  and  spiritual  power? 

(O.  Fear  thought  is  most  dangerous  when  it  parades  as  fore* 
thought.  Combat  fear  by  replacing  it  with  faith.  Resist  worry 
with  conficlencc. 

II.  Violent  outburts  of  anger,  fear,  and  worry  operate  to 
raise  the  blood -pro  wu  re,  and  thereby  predispose  their  viclima 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  morphine,  a^d  other  drugs  which  posMat 
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the  power  of  lowering  the  blood-pre^ure  and  lessening  n( 
Icnsion.     Faith  \%  an  indirect  aid  to  ttinpcrjJKc- 

12.  Many  families  arc  wrecked  \>y  fear,  jealousy,  :ind  di*- 
truat.  Divorcer  arc  bom  oi  distrust  and  su&picion.  The  fafoUjr 
life  cannot  long  lurA^tve  f«ar  thought.  Fear  \s  the  father  ol 
panics — menial,  phyMcal,  and  financial, 

13.  Faith  actually  aids  in  making  ynu  what  you  ouj^ht  to  be 
and  what  you  want  to  be.  Fear  contirms  your  character  weik- 
nesses  and  tnalav-s  you  to  your  temperamental  shoncominiri 
The  psycholog>-  of  faith  and  fear  is  highly  akin  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  Ihe  Christian  religion. 

14-  Psychic  contentment  and  moral  peace  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  highebl  possible  ilegi  l-c  of  sueiul  dissatisfaction  and 
economic  upheaval  ft  is  possible  to  live  in  a  world  of  soprcme 
unrest  and  yet  keep  the  mind  in  perfect  peace.     Dis«att a  faction 

u^ivine.  hwl  diso^ntent  is  diabolical. 

ls>  ^f^mbe^s  roultiply  the  Intensity  and  power  of  sti^gestkms 
Piear  is  a  highly  contagious  psychic  disease  —  wc  should  estab- 
lish quarantine  againi^t  it.  The  only  known  antitoxin  fo 
thougtit  n  fajtl:  thought 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DISEASE 

ri'^VAl      AND    ORCANIC     r>tSEASE, Tme     SPECIAL     FIltLl}    OT 

Vesicuic   INF1UE^CE. —  Comparative:   table   of    functional 

AND  ORGANIC  l>t5£ASES. —  AcUTE  ANU  CHRONIC  DISEASE. —  TbE 
MISSION  OP  ?A1.V  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  Of  UthEAitE. —  TqE  EVOLU- 
TION   OK   r$YCIIf€   iJtfiTUHBANCES    INTO   P1IV,<II:AL   DISOKDERS. — 

Fear  a  psvcinc  contagion.— The  fatigue  op  fear.— The 

CASTIKG-Oin'  OF   FBAR.— SCMWAKY   OF  THE   CUArTES. 

HAVING  considered  the  psychic  clement  in  prophylaxis  — 
mental  hygiene^  and  thr  inHnrnce  of  tJif^  nii'tttal  gtMe  ns 
rciatcd  (o  heredity  and  environment,  it  h  now  in  order  to  con- 
sider ihc  iiifiuence  of  ilie  mind  wiili  reference  to  the  causation 
and  Ereatiuent  of  di^ea^, 

{FUNCTIONAL    ANli   OHC^AMC    DISEASE 

In  R  generaf  way,  all  the  diseases  affecting  the  human  race  arc 
clarified  u  fiincttonal  and  organic.  When  the  functional  be* 
liBvior  of  the  cdls  of  the  body  is  abnormal  or  in  any  way 
disturbed*  it  may  result  in  deranging  Ihc  action  of  some  vital 
organ  or  in  disturbing  the  cireulatory  and  nefvouK  systems  in 
such  a  manner  ni  to  rc&ult  in  disease.  Such  diKeates  are  termed 
functioral.  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  constM  in  a  perversion 
or  disturbance  of  the  body's  functions  —  no  actual  anatoniical 
changes  being  found  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  1>ody. 

On  the  other  hand,  organic  di^ea&c  represents  a  Ixidily  state  in 
which  the  cells  and  tissues  of  llio  l)ody  arc  actually  ciianxed.  In 
most  organic  diseases  thcsc  changes  are  so  licfinitc  that  ihcy 
may  be  identified  under  llie  niicrosco|K ;  thai  is.  in  many  organic 
di>ca>cS|  the  actual  chAO^cs  in  the  cell  Rre  tto  Utcral  and  cliar- 
Rctorifitic  as  to  permit  of  a  diagnosii  bcinnf  made  when  thcM 
C<IIr  Of  tissues  are  viewed  under  the  microscope.    To  illuitrale 
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th«  difference  between  functional  and  orsanic  diseise,  it  tnigU- 
bc  stated  tbat  acid  dyspqisia  («our  stomach)  in  a  functional 
disease?  of  the  stomach,  while  gastric  ulcer  t«  an  organic  diteoM. 

THE  SPECIAL  FIELD  OF  FSVCHtC  INFLUtNCK 

Psychic  inrtucncea  arc  especiilly  powerful  for  good  in  ihe 
prevention  and  treatment  of  functional  di^asr&  Tike  (aiK- 
tional  disorders  rcprcsciLt  thf  rcAlni  oi  human  auffcring  in  wHidi 
piiychoth<rapy  is  of  spedal  value,  llic  mind  u  unquestionably 
able  1o  prevent  ruimerous  funetional  disturbances,  Unbe:althy 
mental  states  are  likewise  also  able,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce 
a  large  number  of  common  functional  disorderSv  The  mental 
powers  ire  al^o  able  directly  or  indirectly,  partially  or  com- 
pletely, to  cure  a  large  percentage  of  tlie&e  so-called  functional 
diseases,  provided  other  exciting  and  aggravating  causes  are 
not  present  [n  loo  great  a  degree 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tield  of  organic  disease,  the  influence 
of  the  mind  as  a  preventive  and  euraiivc  agent  is  greatly  cur-  ^^ 
tailed.     It   ift   very  «e1dom  that  mental    influence*  are   directly^^ 
r»poniTM«    for   organic    disorders-     Ther   mind   contribute*   tO^^ 
organic  dixeaKC,   by  first  setting;   up   functional   disturbancck 
which,  when  long  continued,  may  predispose  to  actual  derange* 
mcnt  of  the  cells  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  thereby,  indirectly, 
contribute  to  the  production  of  actual  organic  disease. 

Only  in  this  indirect  msnner,  by  prevt-ntitig  preceding  func-' 
rional  din  urban  ces,  can  the  mind  exert  any  great  influence 
toward  the  prevention  of  organic  diseases.  With  respect  to  the 
cure  of  organic  disea^,  the  mind  does  not  poue«s  thai  dirc<t 
and  powerful  influence  which  it  ts  able  to  exercise  in  the  retitf 
of  functional  disorders.  In  the  Ireatmmt  of  organic  diseases, 
the  ntind  acts  merely  as  a  contributing  factor  because  of  its 
profotmd  influence  over  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systenis. 
It  is  able  cither  to  hapten  or  delay  the  recovery  of  organic  dis- 
ease. The  mind  may  either  increase  or  decrease  the  numerous 
functional  symptoms  and  transitory  distur trances  whicli  accom- 
pany organic  disease,  but  it  in  never  able  instantaneoutty  and 
apparently  miraculously  to  cure  organic  disease  as  it  is  Mcne- 
timcs  able  lo  banish  functional  disorders. 

ft  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  many  distaace  may  be 
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1     purely    funciional   whtn    acute,   they  uiUAlly  heconre   organic 

R     on    bccominK   chronic  or  sub'scute.     In  this  way,  the   mind 

indirectly  becomes  a  factor  in  the  calibration  of  chtotiic  and  or-                  1 

ganic  disease.    The  dividing  line  between  functional  and  organic                A 

1     disease  la  not  always  easy  to  follow.    It  is  sometimes  exceed-                | 

ingly  diHicult  to  say  whether  certain  diseases  are  functional  or                1 

organic. 

In  order  that  Ihc  reader  may  more  clearly  understand  and 

more  fully  comprehend  the  dilTcrcQce  and  distinction  between 

funetionil  and  organic  disease,  there  is  herewith  given  a  classi- 

1       ficalion   of   the    more    common   diseases,   arranged    in    parallel 

coltimns,  the  functiona!  disorders  on  the  left  and  the  organic 

diseaie«  on  the  right. 

COMPABATrVB    TaDLI    OF    COUMON     FuNCTlOMAL    A«0    OUGAMIC 

n                                                    Diseased 

PUrrCllOITAL    USlAftU 

OlGAVlC    DISaASKtt 

Hiart  Disfiuts: 

H^art  Diseases: 

Falpilalioa 

PericaTdiiiih 

Rapid  Hearts 

Myocarditi*. 

IntermiltenT  Pulse 

Eudocarditit, 

Angina  Pectoris  (?) 

Senile  Heart  Failure. 

Fainting  aud  ColUpse 

Cardiac  Hypertrophy, 

Nervous  Heart  Failure 

Dilatation  of  the  Heart.                            i 

IrrcgulaTity  cf  the   Heart. 

ValmUr  Heart  DiscaMs-                              , 

Heart   Semationt  and   Fain. 

Fatly     Dcgeoeriitton     of     tVc 

Heart. 

Circuhtory  Disord^t: 

Circulatory  Dijordfrs: 

Local  Kyperxmia. 

An«urismi&- 

Anxmii  —  Rclaiivc. 

Hcmurrhoitlfi, 

^H  Congestion  —  Active, 

Vftricojc  Vein*,                                               > 

^^pVaso-moior  Instablliiy, 

Artmtucleroii*. 

P        Angioneurotic  Oedems. 

Anfmia —  Positive. 

1        OpilTary  Spa&m  —  Pale  Skin. 

Rupture  of  Blood  VettcU. 

i        Blood- pressure.    High    and 

Chronic    Passive   Congestion. 

'             l-ow. 

Diefititv     end    Sr<rrltny    Dit' 

Digrjtnv     and    Sffreii>ry     Dir- 

1            iurbcnces: 

turbancis: 

1         Constipation. 

Hernia, 

1        EnteroototLA  (?) 

Gall  Stones. 

H_  ^^^^^^^9 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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^^H                  rovcnowAt.  m«ca«u 

^^H             Urinary  Viri^tJons. 

ParitooiTis. 

^^1             Ga>*1f4Uu  And  Colic 

Appcndfciiit. 

^H           Dnrrlim  and  CdjiM. 

Ct>tr»c  Ulc*r 

^H           Vomtlios  tiMl  NauMi. 

ChronK  Gatuitb. 

^^H            Jiundke  —  Bilioomcift. 

Ulcerative  CoUiii. 

^^H              Ncnrotu  or  Acl<I  D/tpcfiflB, 

Ca<ictr  of  Ihc  Stonuch- 

^^1             Slow    Digcslipon  —  DibUtioa 

OrfbcKit  of  tW    l-ivtr. 

^H            Aciue  G^itrilift— FtntulcDcc. 

ObstnicfioQ  of  Stcnudi  OoUct 

^B            Vtriationi     in     Srcrdiun     of 

Prrrnancfrt      Dllatttkia      and 

^               MBk. 

Atony. 

1                Mimtoi  Mnd  Stfvovis  Dis^fdtrs: 

JVrnM  dni  A*m<0«4  Disordtrs: 

L                  Bnin-fac. 

Apopkxy, 

^^L            1  iyprxhond  na. 

BJin<br». 

^^P             Tri>pl>ic  DJBonlm, 

Bruin  Titinort. 

^^H              Inutnit  V  —  Deli  r  rum. 

Sptnal  Sc1«ro«iL 

^H            Panljrsii  —  H  v«t<ric 

Facial  Paralytii, 

^H           Migniiw^  Hta^ache. 

Locomotor  Aiixla- 

^^1             Ep4ltp»7  anil  ConvtOatons. 

Irfantile  Paralj'&is, 

^^1            Kevralida  — VariouR    Piim 

P*ralT4W  —  Actual 

^^1             KeivaallitniA   —   Nctvouuicm. 

S'euritii  —  Oirorttc 

^H             St,    Vitus'*    Dsncc'-Tftvn^r*. 

Tnunity  ^  Org^nk. 

^H            Hyilmi  —  Abnonnal   Serta- 

Raynaud*!    [>i&<m«  —  UWn. 

^H 

Pircu«  —  SoficDov     of     the 

^^1            Efr-fttfiiD,  Hyitcfic  Blindnf^. 

Bnio. 

^^P             Lovi  ol  Speech,   lltuflofif.  Dc- 

Or^nk  DlKa«M  of  Ui^  Eye, 

^^P                 luiion*,    Multucinaiion*. 

Ear.   and   Noftc. 

r                 Nutrition  and  Mtfebohsm: 

Nittriii6n  atui  MftcMitm: 

1                     EmaciAiiaiL 

BHikM'i  Diksjc^ 

1                     Malnulrilloa. 

Obrtity  —  Goitre.                             ' 

^K            Diabcici  <>> 

Anhriiif  D«foftnans. 

^^P            Ddicirm  rJiminiiiotfL 

Chronk    Rlicumatius — Goat 

L                tftt^ratofy  JHu^rdtrgf 

R^tpiratorf  DiMr^trtr 

^K            Shallow  Brrathinff, 

Pleurisy. 

^^P            A«tbma  ani  Hay-fever. 

ToRtiljtb. 

^H           CmkIiIpi  &IK!  MkcvppinK- 

Brofichilit, 

^H            DmnEvmenfa  of  PrrafhfTig. 

Ckrovic  Caiarrh. 

^H             Acute  C^tarrfa^Oilds, 

ThmOi  — Sore  Mrath. 
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Fever. 

Lurnbn>fO. 

Fitn^tional  Pain 

MuHCular  Straam. 

Writer's  Cramps. 

Shock  —  Ncivous- 

MiiECUlar  F<iciguc- 

ChiU»  —  Shivering. 

Abnormal  Sweating. 

[n*omnia  —  Slccplessn***. 

Stimmcring  And  Stuttcritig, 
I  Skin    Diseases  —  Functional 

^H  EnuTcftik  — Wctfing    tlir   fled 
^^VKcrvoas  ind   Skin  Srnsationf. 


OaCAHlC  DUXASES 

Rickcift, 
Canceri.. 
Adrnoidf' 
Gancrene. 

Dcformilie*. 
Various  Tomors. 
Spin  n  I  Cnrvaiurtu 
Warts  a.nd  Moles. 
V:irious  Bone  Diseases. 
Cataract,  Decayed  Tcdh^ 
Skin  Disea^s  —  Orfnnic. 
Pitm  in  Organic  DiatMiitt. 
Slone  in  Bladder  ^r  Kidney. 

In  this  classification  of  diseases  no  mention  h  made  of  th« 
actite  infectious  and  contagious  disorders;  they  will  be  <lificufised 
(n  thr  next  chapter. 

h\CUTS    AMn  CHftONlC   nlSEASK 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  emphasize  ihe  distinction 
between  acute  and  chronic  disease.  Acute  disease  is  ordinarily 
an  effort  on  the  pan  of  nnttire  to  overcome  infection,  ctinilnatc 
poison,  or  repel  some  other  invasion  of  the  body  by  genus  or 
other  agents  tJestructivc  of  health.  On  the  other  hand,  chronic 
disease  represents  a  condition  present  very  often  after  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  structures  of  the  body,  or  after  its  func- 
lioni  have  been  more  or  less  permanently  deranged,  Oirooic 
dUea^e  U  tistially  organic^  The  picture  of  chronic  disease  ift 
not  that  of  an  active  battle.  It  rather  represents  a  state  of 
compromise  or  partial  surrender  —  a  condition  of  more  or  less 
complete  defeat  sustained  as  the  resalt  of  the  tmsoccewfjl 
itnigglcs  of  acnlc  disease  —  repeated  attacks.  Continued 
transgre^ion.  or  the  per^stent  operation  of  original  exciting 
causes  has  overcome  the  body's  defences.  The  acute  disorder, 
the  functional  derangement,  has  become  chronic  or  oricanic. 

!n  reality,  disease  is  but  an  t-xlraordinary  struggle  for  life  un- 
der cooditions  wholly  unfavorable  to  health.     Acittc  dUeaac  ta 
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simply  nalurc  fighting  a  brave  liattl*  for  the  Huffny-r'*  «iiKt 
The  hcallh-baitfc  may  be  provoked  by  %omt  acute  infection  or 
by  the  continued  Iranigression  of  the  lawK  governing  the  phft- 
ical  being.  Disease  is  not  an  entity,  but  a  eondrlica;  it  u  not 
a  thing,  but  a  reUtion,  Health  is  nature  at  work  in  man  under 
conditions  of  obedience — natiir^il  conditions;  disease  i»  the 
san«^  force  and  power  at  work  in  man  under  conditions  of  di»^ 
obedience  —  unnatural   conditioiia. 

Owing  to  erroneous  ideas  of  the  source  of  ofilidion  Atid  l! 
nature  of  disease,  many  sincere  souls  have  gont;  down  Eo  tH 
grave  in  dpspond*^ncy  and  df^pair.  bi-fiiuse  of  physical  afflietiont 
supposed  to  be  due  to  "  the  power  of  the  enemy."  Tlicfte  mis- 
guided sufferers  question  their  Christian  experience  Aih)  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  a  faith  which  is  unable  to  lift  them  above 
their  physic^tl  infirm  it  ies,  which  they  have  been  taught  were 
^Icly  due  to  the  "  power  of  Satan  over  their  bodies." 

TBC   MISSION    OF   PAIN   AND  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  D1&EA5E 

Pain  til  the  outcry  of  the  physical  conscience  a|ptinM  all  bodily 
abuse  and  phynica)  danger  The  language  of  suffering,  when 
interpreted,  tells  of  wrong  habits  and  practices,  unwhoUaome 
and  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  warns  the  afflicted  one  to 
reform  and  make  speedy  amends,  to  ce£se  to  do  evil  and  learn 
to  do  well 

Disease    has    been    spoken    of    as    both    a    cor  recti  vc    and 
curative  process.     This  is  not  true  of  chronic  disease:  it 
only  acute  disease  that  is  curative.     VVhrle  disease  is  in 
earlier  stages,  it  is.  In  general,  an  cflfon  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  cure;  but  if  (he  habits  of  life  are  not  corrected,  und  if  un- 
favorable  surroundings   are   not   removed,   then,    in    the   lai 
Slates,  it  becomes  a  process  of  degeneration  and  destruction. 

In  the  acute  stage,  nature  ordinarily  cures  diiiease  when 
cause  is  removed;  in  chronic  disease,  even  after  the  ori^nal 
causes  have  beei  removed,  health  is  nsaally  secured  only  by  a 
process  of  persistent  cultivation:  or  the  disease  may  have  taken 
on  the  form  of  an  incurable  malady. 

Not  only  are  nia»t  functional  diseases  acute  while  the  organic 
disorders  are  usually  chronic,  but  there  exists  a  vast  group  of 
acute  infections  and  contagious  diseases  not  listed  in  the 
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parntive  nummary  qI  fimctional  anil  organic  ijiicft***  just  cited, 
n«]iig  lAfgely  ccinta({icius  and  infecttonv,  ihc  nnini1»  of  covtTW, 
c-x^rt?  but  3  minimum  of  inAurncc  in  their  cause  or  cure,  a1- 
thouirli  mental  influence  m^y  contribute  much  to  lessening  the 
seventy  of  ihfir  lutmcroUA  symptoms  and  complications 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PSYCHIC  DlSTURBANClS  I»TO  PHYSICAL 

DlSOROfiftS 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  relation  oE  the  mind 
to  t^calth  and  di»ca»c  ha*  been  largely  overlooked  in  the  pam; 
t1i4l  \%,  the  power  of  llie  luiiid  lu  produce  fuiicLoudl  dtMurtr- 
Bncc9,  which,  ^vhcn  kept  up  from  day  to  day.  arc  able  ultimately 
to  produce  such  pcrvcrtion  of  function  and  irritation  o' 
fitmcture  as  cveniuAliy  to  result  in  the  productimi  of  chronic 
disorders,  or  to  hy  ihc  foundation  for  uUimate  orj^anic  di&case^ 

And  this  is  what  renders  it  so  difficult  —  well-nieh  imimssiblc 
«—  to  prepare  a  list  of  diseases  which  may  or  may  not  be  wKolty 
psychic  in  oriKin,  or  which  may  be  ameiiable  to  psychic  treat- 
ments 'I lie  forej^oing  classttication  of  common  di^eaiies  is 
tmcnilGd  10  be  merely  suggesiive,  It  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
niorc.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  in  aur  present  understanding 
of  the  case,  accurately  to  classify  diseases  in  any  such  a 
fftanneT.  The  author  has  ventured  to  give  these  lists  in  this 
connedion  merely  \i%  suggest  a  working  diviF^ion  of  common 
di»ca»e»  into  those  which  are  largely  amenable  to  psychic  treat- 
ment and  those  which  arc  either  uninfluenced  by  Ihe  menUl 
state,  or  else  but  doubtfully. 

FEAR  A    PSVCIIIC   CONTAGIOS 

In  tbia  connecliont  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  dan* 
gers  connected  with  the  welUmeantng  etTorts  of  the  physician 
and  the  sanitarian  (o  enlighten  the  public;  in  facl,  the  same 
dtngtra  attend  the  elToTia  t>f  the  medical  practitioner  as  he 
aetks  to  teach  his  patifnt;  the  care  of  the  body.  It  it  ihi*:  if 
the  public  arc  to  be  left  in  hygienic  ignorance,  disease  is  bound 
to  spread  and  the  death  rate  t>e  greatly  increased;  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  lo  the  peculiar  tendency  of  most  people  to  think 
anduly  of  themselves,  and  owing  10  the  powerfitl  influence  of 
the  mind  to  disturb  the  functions  and  disorder  the  body  when 
allowed  inordinately  to  dwell  on  thmgs  physical,  the  h<a\**- 
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teacher  is  confrpnicd  with  ihis  grcal  dftDger:  Hj^cnic  d>' 
lishieriment  noi  infrcqucnily  carries  alonjr  wilb  it  almoU 
ceruin  tlangct  of  dyspepsia  iiw!  neuriBlhenia. 

There  is  no  i|ucsUoii  that  ihe  apreiil  of  hygienic  infomution 
and  the  diffusion   of  sanitary  knowledge  has  done   much  to 
lessen  disease,  atid  to  increase  (he  avcracc  lenph  of  life;  never- 
theless, there  can  be  but  Uule  doubt  that  thoUKands  gf  nervous 
juid    scH-cenlrcd   people,   experiencing    but    a    fair    degree   of 
health,  arc  actiiA.11y  made  sick  by  reading   health  books  ;i&d 
health  ma^vincfi,  cspceiaUy  that  hrahh  literature  bdonginy  to 
the    oM-fashione/l    Alarming    and    ginomy    doctor-book    claw 
Auto-suggc^iion  does  much  to  give  them  the  disease*  about 
vrliich  they  r«ad.    The  almaitac  thfown  on  the  porch  hu  made 
an  invalid  of  many  an  unfortunate  woman  who  has  reail  it 

The  psychology  of  the  world  plagues  and  epidemics  would 
indeed  be  an  inieresiing  bit  of  history  if  it  were  fully  known. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  people  die  in 
conntctjon  wilh  great  epidemic*,  whose  disease  and  departure 
muat  largely  be  charged  up  to  the  panic  of  fear  prrvailing  ai 
the  time  There  is  no  dcubt  tliat  yellow  ftvtr.  i-mallpox,  and 
diphtheria,  when  they  obtain  an  epidemic  foothold  in  the  com- 
munity, scare  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  people  so  badly 
that  fhey  fall  ready  victims  to  the  disease.  Hundreds  die  as  a 
result  of  this  unhealthy  mental  condition  which  lowers  the  vital 
resistance  and  invites  a  fatal  attack  of  the  prevailing  inatady. 

Fear  itself  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  swiftly  sweeps  from 
one  mind  to  another  when  large  numbers  of  people  are  gathered 
tugctlier  A  siu^lc  cj^citcd  soul  can  render  a  voM  crowd  panic- 
stricken  in  less  than  &ixCy  secon<ls, 

THE    PATrCL'S    QF    rSAtt 

Dr.  Hodge  of  Clark  University  some  time  ago  made  a  vecy 
extraordinary  and  interesting  series  of  observations  reapcding 
the  relation  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  to  certain  ner^e  centres. 
He  6rst  made  use  of  honey-bees,  and  later  other  small  animalf^ 
A  careful  microscopic  examiuatian  disclosed  great  visible 
difTcTcnces  bnwecn  the  nerve  crlh  when  in  a  stale  of  fatigue, 
and  their  appearance  when  in  a  rested  state-  For  instance,  It 
ia  poMiblc  accurately  to  tell  upon  microscopic  cxamtnaticn  of 
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*  nerve  cell  talfcn  from  i  bcc,  whether  Ihe  bee  was  kilW  on 
leaving  the  hive  in  the  morning,  or  captured  on  returning  at 
ni|{ht  after  n  day't  work.  (See  Fig.  4.)  It  li  highly  probshle 
rhat  Jhc  psychic  state  is  able  lo  conirihme  much  toward  the 
prevtntion  of  these  fatigue  conditions  in  the  nerve  cell.  This 
cxpUinii  cx;ictly  why  one  can  cto  sttch  »  great  anwunt  of  work 
when  ih^  mind  is  happy  and  the  heart  Is  in  the  labor  performed. 

The  power  to  &ustam  the  lagging  step^  of  a  tired  army,  the 
Uillucncr  of  expected  reward,  and  an  etfectual  appeal  10  the 
emotions  are  all  sufficient  partially  10  overcome  fatigue  and 
energise  the  exhausted  muscles.  These  psychic  influence?  are 
able  to  give  the  body  what  might  be  called  ita  "  second  wind," 

Some  people  possess  the  power  of  earrjrinj  forward  their 
life's  work  from  day  to  day  quite  independent  of  the  stress 
and  strain  experienced  by  those  who  lack  this  intellectual  bal- 
ance and  nervous  control.  They  arc  able  to  perform  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  worlt  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fatigue.  The 
fatigue  of  extraordinary  muscular  effort  is  easy  to  recover 
frotn<  while  the  fatigue  of  mental  strain  and  long-continued 
worry  not  Infrequeiitly  persists  to  that  point  where  it  becomes 
well-nigh  coiiiinuom,  and  ihia  tcsuUs.  svoner  or  later,  in  pro- 
ducing a  chronic  state  of  neurasthenia, 

ft  ifi  well-known  that  w^hen  one  greatly  fears  exhaustion, 
muscular  weariness  soon  follows.  To  doubt  one's  ability  to 
perform  a  task,  cither  mental  or  physical,  is  a  sufficiert  guar- 
antee of  etrly  exhaustion  and  severe  fatigue  symptoms. 

THE   CASTIVC-OUT    OP    PEAR 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  barbarian,  the  semi^civilizeil, 
and  cveT»  the  modem  civiliied  races,  all  live  under  the  debih- 
tatfng  blight  of  fear  In  ehiEdhood,  fears  are  early  entertained 
le^t  iKe  little  onea  shall  be  stricken  with  the  numerous  diseases 
common  to  that  period  of  life.  In  advancing  years,  phytiest, 
mental,  anci  moral  dangers  are  tneessintly  feared;  and  at  last, 
on-eotning  old  age  and  inevitable  death  constitute  an  ever- 
present  fear  during  the  declining  years  of  life.  Some  fear  the 
weather  and  the  winds,  catching  cold  and  hay-fever,  drought 
and  floods:  while  a  thousand  and  one  other  pessimistic  and 
morbid  unrealities  harass  others  at  various  periods  ci(  V\tv 
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U  additiop  to  the  fiomow  fcan  of  bie.  cemai  penou  siffcr 
froa  fcaf  of  iccidcnt,  cabaDtr.  fire,  pmiaca,  aad  other  «Sft- 
Tnc  nJs  tt  osMttDoy  imiuicd  vttli  £|M8U,  sno  to^ 
whb  iN3fe0Dliu&  liai  aod  wobmo  fair  to  Src*  in 
far  wone  to  <fie. 

Tlw  oolj  hope  of  diiivcnpot  froM  this  pcrpctnl  boodn^  of 
for  b  to  fiiily  to  mffcnJcr  ibe  nlod  10  unril  fihh  aad 
aorval  UVfl.  Uut  there  ih^tl  ukc  pbcc  a  5w«pum  uitcDectiul 
hoMifcleftiiipy,  after  vhkh  iJ>c  p^chk  forces  «laD  be  aJUc^i  on 
the  >ide  of  faith  and  health,  BAd  fear  dull  finatlj'  Aad  fererer 
be  cut  dows  tad  forced  out  of  its  damiaam  role  m  oar 
fbomjili  tad  niediutiODS.  If  we  tf«  not  alwtjn  ible  to  tbos 
overpower  aad  eject  oar  feir  tboaglitft  br  the  power  aad  infto- 
cnee  of  potitive  faith  tbotif^O,  thcti  let  lu  temporarily  asnuDC 
the  belief  in  certain  do^atJc  truths  —  [>rctcnd  that  fsith  b  the 
victor  —  ai>d  proceed  to  think  iDd  act  in  perfect  bannonj  with 
thU  a»uiBpiioci.  If  we  persist  la  tlic  mental  dccUrauoo  that 
hate  can  be  mastered  by  love.  \i  we  daily  Indi^  thai  love  ic 
cr>o(]ucfiD|;  hate  in  our  lives,  eventually  it  wtll  appear  that  oar 
tboughu  have  triumphed  —  love  will  indeed  be  found  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  commatid, 

SUMMAtY  OP  THE  CHAmX 

1.  In  Kcn^ra),  alt  di^eatea  may  be  classified  as  ftutctioful  and 
e^nk.  The  functtcna!  disorders  constitute  the  ipecial  field 
of  operation  for  p«ychic  influcncei 

2.  In  the  field  of  organic  diieases,  the  influence  of  the  mind 
IB  t  preventive  and  curative  agent  is  greatly  curtailed.  The 
Blind  coTiEiitiute!!  ttj  Ific  caubaiMJn  of  organic  disease  by  pro- 
ducing preceding  functional  disturbances. 

y  With  rcApcct  to  the  cure  of  organic  disease,  th^  mind 
doei  not  possess  that  direct  and  powerful  inHuence  which  it  is 
able  to  exercise  in  the  relief  of  functional  disorders. 

4.  In  chronic  disease,  the  mind  may  hasten  or  delay  recovery: 
li  niAy  increase  or  decrease  the  numerous  functional  symptoms 
aiul  transitory  disturbances  which  uatially  accompany  organic 
djorders. 

5.  Many  disorders  are  functional  when  acute,  but  bccoiJic 
organic  when  cUrouic     Acute  disease  is  ordiiurily  an  effort 
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r^jx  th«  piri  f>f  nature  to  euro  —  it  is  an  active  battT«  10  ovcronmt 
inf^ctbn  ;tnil  p^c^e^vc  life, 

6.  On  ihc  <?thcr  bind,  chronic  dtfle^ac  reprvscntt  a  physical 
attitude  of  more  or  less  complete  RUtrcndcr  ta  the  forces  of 
disease.  Ordinarily,  acute  diKase  will  recover  of  itself, 
provided  the  exciting  causes  arc  removed;  not  *o  wilh  chroDic 
diseA^e,  it  yteld.s  only  10  persistent  treatment,  am)  not  infre^ 
quently  \%  found  to  be  incurable. 

7.  Disease  i«  not  an  entity,  but  a  coiiditiun;  it  ia  not  a  thin^, 
but  a  rcUiion.  Health  ia  nature  at  work  ia  man  under  natural 
conditions:  dictate  \t  the  Game  power  at  work  under  unnatural 
conditions- 

8.  Pain  is  the  outcry  of  the  physical  conscience  atrainst 
phjfical  danger  The  hn|*uage  of  disease  constitutes  a  solemn 
wiming  against  wfong  habits,  unwholesome  practices,  and 
un sanitary  surroundings. 

9.  Acute  disease  is  bcth  curative  and  corrective;  chrome  dis- 
ease, m  its  later  stages,  becomes  a  process  of  degeneration  and 
dotruction, 

io>  It  is  entirely  possible  for  one-time  paychical  disturbances 
to  evolve  into  later  physical  disordera. 

II.  Fear  is  a  psychic  cr^ntaEton,  It  is  even  dangerous  for 
tome  ausccptihle  persons  to  read  hcalth-Uteraturc  —  ihcy  arc 
so  Hable  to  acquire  the  disease  about  which  ihcy  read,  The 
almanac  has  mamifaciured  many  an  Invalid 

13.  Fear  undoubtedly  adds  greatly  to  the  mortality  of  all 
Rreat  epidemics-  Worry  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  body 
to  aJ)  infeciious  and  contagious  di.^ease^. 

[3.  The  nerve  cell  of  a  honey-bee  looks  difTercm  at  night 
after  a  day's  work  from  what  it  docs  in  the  morninj;-  Fear 
and  worry  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  nerve  centre*  mneh 
sooner  than  physical  work. 

14-  Neurasthenia  is  a  state  of  the  neni-ous  system  where  fa- 
ti^e  has  become  continuous — chronic.  Fear  and  worry  are 
the  chief  factors  in  producing  rervoiis  prostration. 

15.  Cast  out  fear-  Surrender  the  mind  to  natural  faith  and 
normal  trujl.  Let  the  psychic  forces  be  allied  with  faith  and 
health,  let  fear  be  finally  and  forever  cast  down  and  banlib^l 
frocn  the  menial  domain. 
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IE  PSYCHIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE 
OF  DISEASE 

I 
TUE    AFFISMATIOK    OF    ll£A1-Tll    AKD  TtiC    DCKIAL  Or    mSCASC 

Diseases  wutcti  may  he  niftxcTLv  avi>  luuKOtATSt^y  cvmiD 

BY  PSYCHIC    INFLTJEffCCS- —  DTSORtl^R^  OF  THE   HEART  ANI>  Tlllt 

cnccLArigN. —  Diseases  of  the  digestive  sYf-TEM  a«o  lis* 

TUKBAKCBA  OF  SECRfTlON.-r  MeMTAL  ANn   NEKVOUf   DISORDBBS. 
—  DiSOftnERS   OF   kESPlBATlON^    NUTAITlOM,    AND    METABOLISU. 
— MlSCELLA NfOlTS   DISEASES. —  ThE  EELATION   OF  THE   UINO  TO 
ACUTE    CONTAGIOUS    AND    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES.— AcClHEHTt,      I 
POISONING,  AKD  INTOXICATIONS, —  SUMMARY  OP  Tflt  CHAFTSS.      ' 

IT  is  generally  believed  by  experienced  physicians  thai  ftt 
least  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  whidt 
docEoTS  arc  called  upon  to  treat  would,  if  left  entirely  alone, 
recover  without  the  aid  of  the  doctor  or  his  inedidtic.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  recovery  ^vould  occur  almost  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  under  medical  treatment,  provided  the  ^' 
Ucnt«  couUl  have  fpm]  hygienic  care  and  proper  nursing,  to- 
gether witli  inl^ucnccs  tcndirg  to  produce  a  positive  expectation 
of  Tccovery^  ^^ 

THB    AFFlRUATtOrC    OF    UEALTH    AND  TUE    DENIAL  OP   DISEASE  ^H 

There  arc  preventive  pnssibilitici  and  curative  powers  in  the  ' 
positive  affirmation  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  mind.  There 
is  genuine  ability  to  resist  sickness  tn  tht  positive  denial  of 
disease.  This  fact  probably  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  success  in  the  spread  of  so*callcd  Christian  Sdenct- 
By  means  of  the  fallacious  denial  of  all  human  diseases,  ibe 
Christian  Scientist  Is  able  ai  least  to  escape  tliosc  disiurbances 
which  arc  purely  p^ycbk  in  origin, 

Human  health  and  happincSA  cannot  be  greatly  promoted  if 
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^Kt  civilued  rum  Ao  not  br«r  En  min<l  two  great  truth*: 
^rat,  the  ioflacntc  of  the  mind  in  thv  pr«vi-ritioti  of  disease; 
second,  the  ni!irvcllou»  power  of  natiirf  to  h^al-  Tht  minJ 
rxerts  its  worclcrful  bHucnixs  ov^  the  body  Ureely  throufih 
tJ>c  avenue  of  three  special  gets  of  nerves,  the  sensory  nerves, 
the  vasomotor  nerves,  and  the  trophic  nerves. 

Concerning  the  inilueace  of  the  rnind  od  health,  Ute  noted 
Dr.  Osier  %^ys: 

"Tbe  piychitaE  method  hav  alwayt  pinycd  an   imiiortuit.  thi^upli 

lATgcly     UdftfCtJHiLtXGlI,    PicEEt     Vt    tbCMpi'tUKK.        ft    I*    ftVUI     frfitll,     wtllih 

bi)0)r«  up  ihir  *pir>t»,  net*  <he  blo^td  rtowtna  morr  freely,  and  the 
nefvca  pbyint^  their  pari  without  dt^ltirbAn^^e*  that  a  lar^e  port  of 
the  cure  irises.  Despondency  or  lack  of  faith  wilt  often  link  the 
stoutest  comtitution  aloiost  to  death's  door.  Faith  will  enable  a 
spoDofut  of  water  or  a  bread  piU  to  do  almost  miracles  of  healing 
wben  the  best  medicincfl  have  been  givtn  up  in  despair.  Tbc  bania 
of  the  entire  profeition  of  medicine  if  fflith  in  the  doctor,  his  druffs, 
ftnd  hi*  methods/" 

The  author  docs  not  place  so  much  faith  in  the  ne^tive  side 
of  psy ell olh crapy :  that  is.  the  denial  of  disease.  The  positive 
aSnnatioa  of  health  is  iTic  important  thing,  and  this  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  hygienic  autci-sugge»ti{in, 

DISCASCS   WHICH    UAY   iTfi  tiin£CTLY   AS'I>   IMUJtOIATELY  CUVBD   HY 

pfivcnic  iKFi-tJE«rit; 

Having  <iuite  fully  coniidered  the  djITerenee  between  ftinc- 
ttonal  and  organic  diseases  and  the  distinction  between  acute 
and  chronic  disorders,  in  ihc  preceding  chapter,,  it  will  now  be 
in  place  more  specifically  to  discui^s  the  exact  relation  of  tlie 
mind  to  rhe  cause  and  cure  of  various  common  physical  malndies. 

It  shotild  be  recalled  that  a  great  many  diseases  can  be  wholly 
produced  and  compleiely  cured  by  mental  tnHiiences  alone. 
Sucli  diseaws.  of  course,  are  purely  funclionaL  Other  chfonic 
ftod  organic  discuses,  tit  such,  cannot  be  produced  by  exclusive 
menial  influences,  neither  can  they  be  fully  cured  by  imaided 
psychic  power.  It  i^  trne  that  many  *ueh  chronic  organic  dis- 
eases are  but  the  results  of  preceding  acute  and  functional 
disorders,  and  it  must  be  reccgnized  that  very  often  the^  func^ 
tional  diseases,  which  prove  to  be  the  forerunners  of  chronk 
and  organic  disonlers,  were  not  infrequently  wholly  or  ^rti-^W^ 
due  to  psychic  in^cicnccs. 
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We  Arc  forced  to  feco^iJte  two  |;rcat  cIusca  of  phyudT 
rliHorder^r  nni>  In  whidt  t\\t:  minrl  is  a  pnu't^rfiil  fAcfor  in  bolli 
(he  came  and  ilif^  core:  Ihc  other — the  organic  diacawra— in 
which  Ihc  tniii<l  cx«rts  but  a  miniinum  influence.  In  additioa 
to  tboftc  two  ifrcAt  class^rs  of  dbeaics  thi^rr  inAv  be  rccogniicil 
thiril  class  of  physical  disonicrs,  in  which  the  mind  exerts  ■ 
'Torying  anJ  uncertain  influence.  bQth  as  lo  causation  and  cure- 
There  exists  a  great  class  of  human  di&ca^es  which  the  mind 
mniK^t  cau^e  and  whJch  U  canntji  cure,  and  yet  it  c^n  cmttftbate 
much  toward  iiiCTc4$ing  or  diminisluiig  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  and  the  severity  of  its  symptoms.  Psychic  influence* 
nflen  can  do  mircb  In  f^ontroT  sympfom^  ns  u'cll  a*  to  lessen 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  nuttgate  the  autfcring.  We  will 
now  take  up  bric6y  various  groups  of  comn^on  diseases  and 
note  mere  spcdiically  the  inllucnce  of  the  mind  in  connectKM^i 
thereM'ith.  ^H 

In  all  our  study  of  the  psychic  cause  and  Ireatmcnt  of  d»^^ 
ease,  there  is  one  important  f.ict  which  shotjld  constAntly  be 
borne  In  mind;  The  majority  nf  lAr  disaisrs  which  ctun  bf 
mtutaUy  frrodnccJ  ond  ffjychtcatly  cured,  c*tn  ahc  he  fr^dnccd 
hy  other  (maleriat)  tMfiuencft,  and  liknvitt  Ihey  miay  he  <uted 
by  the  tmfloymctit  af  phyMcat  agciteUs  —  mnUriat  tr^atw^ent 
Psychic  influences  arc  able  to  caujte  many  physical  disorden. 
which,  when  they  have  long  existed,  the  mind  is  by  tio 
abJe  to  cure  by  it8  own  luiaidcd  effort!^. 

I.  1>IS0KPE1U   OF  TUB  IICART  AND  ClBCtTMTIOM 

A.  Diseases  which  can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  cured' 
by  psychic  influences: 

I^w  Btood-pre»ure,  as  hi  Hf 

OUB   Proitration- 
Hijrh    Blood-prcsfure    with 

Attendant  Disorders 
SlojiKi*h     Circulation  —  QironJ 
ically  Cold  Hands  and  Feel, 

Vwo-motof  Tu:itabi]ily  —  Lom  ol- 
nrndjtory   Fjinillbrioin.  ■ 

Abnormal  and  Unpleasant  Sen* 
lations  in  the  Regvoti  of  the 
Heart. 


Intermittent  Pulse. 
Paiming  and  Colbpsc 
Nervous  Heart-failiTre. 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart 
Abnormally  Rapid  Heart 
Piin  in  the  Cardi*c  Region. 
OptllAf^   $;i»flm  —  Pitte   Skin, 
IfreguI^Tity   of   HeaH    Actinn. 
Local  Hyperxinia  — Mild  Forms 
of  Congest!  on. 
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^-  Diieasci  in  which  the  mind  may  be  only  indirectly  cotic^m^d 
in  ihc  trausation,  ami  whirh  Ihr  miml  ainnr  cannot  jKissibly 
cure,  fllthough  iIk  psychic  &Utc  may  mitigate  »yniptoni& 
and  assist  Jn  relieving  the  suffering: 


AticurUTn»- 
Htmorrhoidi. 
Varicose  Vcini- 

Aiismia  —  Ponillvc. 

SentU  Heiirt  !'';»iliirt 
Vailvular  HcAfi  UiKca^es, 
P<rni»ncnt  Dilation  of  the  Heart. 
Fally  rJcffciwration  of  the  HtaTt. 
CardUc   Hy|>criTuphy  —  Enlarge' 

mcnt^ 
C-  Diseases  in  which  the  mind  exerts  a  varying  and  uncertam 

<    intluence,  somciimcs  being   more  or  less  responsible   for 
the  causation,  and  more  or  \c^  concerned  in  the  cure: 


Myocarditis—  Inflammation      of 

Ihc  Henri  Uu5cte. 
Aricnosclerosii     or     HArdemng 

of  the  AtIcHcs, 
Erdo<arditi*  —  Inflammation     of 

Ihe  Heart  Lining, 
Pericarditis  —  Inflflmmation      of 

the  Heart  Coven ngs. 


Aflsina  Pectoris. 
Relaiivc  Anaemia, 
Angioneurotic  Oedetna- 

II.    DI52ASES     OF 


Rupture  of  Blood  Vessels. 
Chronic  Passive  Congestion. 
Local  Congexiion  and  Inflamma* 
lion. 
THE    DECeSTtVe    SV^Xest    AND    DiSTUIt&ANCea   OF 
SECRETTION 

A-  Diseases  which  can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  ctired 
by  psychic  influences; 


Diarrhoa. 

COTLSlipaEton. 

Acute  Gaatritas^ 

Slow  Digestion. 

Nervous  Dyspepsis, 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. 

Gastralgia  —  Stomach      Neural- 
gia 

B.  Diseases  in  which  The  mind  may  be  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  lb?  caii^ntion,  and  which  the  mind  alnne  cannot 
possibly  ctire,  although  tbe  psydiic  state  may  mitigate 
symptoms  ard  assist  in  rchevinfc  the  sufTcring: 


Flatulency  —  Erueistions  of  Gas* 
Vsriaiigns   of    the    Urinary   5c- 

cretiop. 
Secretions     of     the      M.immary 

GUnd-Milk 
Acid     Dy&pepsta  —  Souring     of 

the  Stomach. 


Hernia- 
Gall  Stones. 
Appendkiils. 
GnstHc  Uleer* 


Ulccraii\e  Colitis^  Ulcer  of  the 

Bowel. 
FerUontils  —  Inflanunation     oC 
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^H        CiTicer  of  the  Stomach. 

1 
Chronic    Gastritis— Cattrtfa    ^^J 

^H          I'crmanrat     DiUUtion     of     ihc 

the  Stomach,                          ^H 

^^K            Stomacb. 

Pyloric    Ototruclion — Obunie^H 

^H        Cirrhom    of   (he    Liver — Hob- 

tion  cf  the  Stomach  Outlet  ^H 

^^M             noil  Liver. 

^^^^  C  Difjcn^es  m  which  tho  mind  tx^m  a  vftrying  and  unn-nun 

^^^^P        ifiAucncc,  sometimes  beini;  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 

^^^^"          causation,  and  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  cure: 

^H        Accttc  Colitis. 

Ccn:iin  I-'ormt   of   Cramps    and 

^^P        Jaundice^  Biliouftiess^ 

Colic. 

^^M          Dtlamion   of   the  Stomach. 

EnicropiosU  — Kalling    down  ^^\ 

^^B          Gaatnc      Atony —  Musculjir 

AbdomiTuA   Of  Bans.                 ^^| 

^^K             Weakness, 

■ 

^H                                        III.   MENTAL  AND   NEBVOUS  DISORDERS                           ^H 

^H        A.  Diseases  which  can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  mre^^ 

^H                by  psychic  influences: 

^H         Dclinum, 

Hysleria  — In  Certain  Cases. 

^^t       htnit\'iixg. 

Ncurjithcnia  —  Nervoui         Ex- 

^^m         EleadachcA. 

haustion. 

^H         H^pochondfia. 

Sr-    Vitus"!     Daiwr  —  In    Some 

^H         Ncrvuua  Tremors. 

Cases.                                                   1 

^H          MystcHc  Blmdnes^ 

Trophic       Disorders  —  Disturb- 

^^ft         General  Ncrvouincss. 

ances  of  the  General  or  Local 

^^H          Paralysb  —  H>s1crical- 

NutfTlkni. 

^^m          Pain ' —  Ps«udn'neiira1si&. 

Tmnporiry   Loi<  of  Speeeh,  II* 

Spasm  and  Convulsions. 

lusiont,   Dehisiont,   Halludna- 

Epilepay  —  Certain  Forms. 

tions- 

Insanity —  Certain   Forms. 

1  •              B,  Diseases  in   which  the  mind  may  be  only   indireetly  con- 

\                          ccmed  in  the  cau^Aibn,  and  which  tht  mind  alone  cannul 

[,                          pos&ibly    cure.    aUhoHgh    the    psychic    state    may    mitifMe       , 

symptoms  and  assist  in  relieving  the  sufTcrijig:                   ^^^ 

Brain  Tumors. 

Infamile  Paralysii,                       ^^M 

.                Facial  Paralysit 

Raynaud's  Disease  — Ulceri,       ^^ 

Spinal  -Sdcroiiia. 

Paresis  —  Softening  of  the  Brain. 

'                Chfonle  Nfurms- 

Insanity— Organic    Brain    Dis- 

1                 Loeomciinr  Ala^iiL 

orders,                                            . 

Pantlys  i«  —  Acttial 

Organic    His^axa    of   the    Eye, 

Blindness  —  Actual, 

Ear,  or  Nose. 

C  Dift^aaefi  in  whith  ihp  mmrl  rxrns  «  varying  and  iinc^Ttflin 
inHuence.  sometimes  btifn:  more  or  less  responsible  for  tlic 
cauaation,  aiid  more  or  lea»  concerned  in  tliu  cure: 


Apoplexy, 

General  HyfticHa. 
St.  VitiiB'i»  Dan«c, 

Insanity  —  Certain    Fortnft, 

tV.   DISORDERS    OF    RESriKATlON,    NUTPITION,    AND    MtTAnOUSU 

A.  Diseases  which  can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  cured 
by  psychic  influences: 


Bpilqisy  —  Ccrtutn  ForcnL 
Migraine  — Ncrvouft  Sick  Head- 
ache, 
Eye  Strain  and  OlhcT  Eye  Wcsk- 


CouKhintf  and  Hiccupping, 


MaJnutrilion. 

Chronic  Emaciation. 

Haiy-fevtr  —  Oriain    Forms. 

B.  Diaeaaes  in  which  the  mind  may  be  only  indirectly  eoncenied 
in  the  causation,  and  which  the  mind  alone  cannot  pCASibly 
cure,  althoug:h  the  psychic  slate  may  mlligate  symptoms 
and  assist  in  relieving  the  suffering: 


Chronic  Catarrhs 
Bfittltt'ti  DittciiBC' 
Arthritic  Deforaunft. 

Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Thrush  — Sore  Mouth, 


Gout 

Goitre 
I      Obevity. 
I      Pleurisy. 
.      Ton^ilitit, 
I      Bronchitis, 

rC  Diseases  \n  which  the  mind  exerts  a  varying  and  uncertain 
I        influence,  Aonictimcs  being  more  or  lcs»  responsible  for  the 
*       cttuitation,  and  more  or  Icsa  concerned  in  the  cure: 
Ailhrna,  *    Colds — Acute  CaUfrh. 

DJat>etes.  } 

V.  uisceLLAxeors  dtscascs 
A-  Diseases  which  can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  cured 
by  psychic  influences: 


TLinetional  Parn, 
S^ock  —  Mcrvous, 
lilutculaT'   Spatms. 

Muscular  Fati^e. 
Abnormal  Sweating. 
Chills  and  Shivering. 


Insomnia  —  SleepleSAnew^ 
Starntncrme  and  Sluttcrini:. 
Skin   Diseases  —  Functional. 
Abnormal  Sensations   ArisinB  in 
the  Skin  and  the  Nerves 
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B.  Diseases  in  which  the  mind  nuybcovity  indirectly  ccncemc 
in  ihc  causation,  and  which  the  mind  akme  caiinot  possib 
cure,  ilthough  xht  paychic  state  may  mitigate  symp 
and  assist  in  relieving  the  luflfenngs: 


Rickcta. 
Cancers. 
Adcnoidi. 
Gangrene. 
Abscesses. 
Deformities. 
Decayed  I'ccth. 
Various  Tumors- 
Warts  and  Mol**, 


Organic  Slcin  Discasea. 

Various  Bone  Dlieatc^. 

Sion«  in   Bladder  or  Kidney. 

P;im    Attending    Orgdinic    Dil 
cases.  _ 

Spinal  Curvature  —  Long  Stand- 
ing. 

CaiarAcl    ind  Otlier   Defects   of 


^H        C  Diseases  in  which  the  mind  exerts  a  varying  and  uncertain 
^H  intliicnce,  sometimes  being  more  or  lef^  rcspcvisible  for  it 

^^^^^         cau^tioni  and  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  c^tre: 
^^^BPtvcr.  I  Writer's  Cninips. 

^^^™  Lumbago.  |  EnureMS  — Wetting  ihc  Bed 

^m  TILK   KKLATLOM    OF    T»B   MIND  TO    ACUT&    C0r4TAG10U:«    AND    iHFfiD-- 

^H  TIOUS    DISEASES 

^H  The  reader  has  no  doubt  noticed  that  in  the  study  of  fnne* 

^B         tional  and  organic,  as  well  as  acute  and  chronic  dtsorden,  no 

^B        mention  has  been  made  of  the  numerous  acute  infectious  and 

^M         contagious  diseases.     The  mental  stale  is  but  liitle  concerned 

^1         in  these  diseases,  as  before  noted,  except  in  io  far  as  tite  psychic 

^^        state  may  contri1>utc  to  the  weakening  of  the  vital  resistance. 

^B        hy  means  of  fear  and  worry  disturbances,  thus  predisposing  the 

^M         sufferer  to  "  catching  disease  '*    Otily  In  this  indirect  way  Is  ih« 

^^         psycbie  blatc  conccmird  in  the  causation  of  these  cucuiDuii  cun* 

^V  tagtoiis  and   infectious  disorders.     A   possible  exception   h  the 

^^         case  of  the  venereal  infections,  where  the  individnal  direetly 

and  knowingly  exposes  himself  to  infection  :  but  this  can  hardly 

be  included  under  the  head  of  psychic  influences,  as  it  is  a  case 

of  deHberate  exposure  to  known  danger 

The  following  list  of  diseases  comprises  the  more  common  itt- 
fections.  and  are  those  which  are  particularly  dangerous  to  tbe 
race,  when  the  idea  is  entertained  that  all  di«eases  are  iticntil 
in  origin  and  wholly  subject  to  psychic  curt*  This  list  of  Gon- 
tagtous  diseases  includes  the  maladies  which  arc  rendered  more 
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^mngeroua  by  all  those  systetiw  of  belief  which  d*ny  the  exiat- 
^ncc  of  disca^,  an4  which  arc  therefore  liable  to  rcsiM  aU 
cffortA  of  luArhAiinc  or  to  ignore  (he  iRoIaiion  itnpotcH  by  the 
hedth  authoriEiei. 

TABU  or  KZUn.  iMFECnOUS  and  COKTACIOU^  DLSKAStS 


Mumps. 

M^asles- 

S  mall  pox. 

Dtphihfria, 

Mmiiiyiitf, 

Hydrophobia, 

Chickenpox. 

Scarlet  Kcvcr. 

WlkoopI  ng-cough, 

Tetanuft  —  Lockjikw, 


Leprosy. 
Anthnx. 
Cbolen. 
GUndcr*. 

InAu^njra, 

Pneumonia. 
Dyscnterf, 
The  riague' 
TohcTculosii 
Syphilid  uid  Conor- 
rhea. 


Bciti, 
Erysipelu. 
Inflammation, 
Typhus  Kcvcr, 
Y*llow  Fever. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Milarial  Fever. 
Rdupsinic  Fever. 
Rheuinubc  Frver. 
Septicemtp  —  Blood 
Poi^oninE 

ACCIDKWTS,    l>Or^MlNC  AVD  iVTOXiCATlOWft 

There  remains  but  one  iiiorc  mitcel1an<rou«  group  of  human 
afflictions  to  be  considered.  It  ts  quite  difficult,  in  a  general  wny, 
to  explain  Ihc  relation  of  the  psychic  state  to  ihcse  disorders. 
Accic^emi;,  intoxications*  and  poisoning  may  be  sunimanzcd  as 
f ollovn : 

A':fi4fntt  FarasiM 

Bums.  Worms. 

SoldB^  Iidie» 

Fracture*-  Trichina, 

Hemnrrhaffes.  Tape  Worm*. 

DislocatioTis. 
Surpcal  Disorderi- 
In  the  ca«e  of  alcoholism  (drunkenness)  the  mind  certainly 
play»  an  important  part  in  the  acute  or  earty  liiat^e.  Later,  the 
disease  becomes  one  of  general  degeneration  both  In  mind  and 
body,  and  li  Is  very  seldom  iK^i  a  cure  is  effected  by  the  mind 
Alone,  unaided  by  other  influence;!  nnJ  tr<-Atmen1».  The  lamo 
vtate  of  affairi  exists  in  morphiotsni.  The  mind  a«  eoncemed 
in  trealinff  theKe  flrug;  habits  was  quite  fully  considered  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

Ca^cs  of  food  poisontnf^  and  mineral  poisoning  are  u&uatty 
accidental,  while  auio- intoxication  or  chronic  &eU-^\v»v\v^^  W 


Poiionrng 
AJcoboliun. 
Heat  Stroke. 
Dtujc  ffabili. 
Vend  PoifloniniT' 
ADto-inioxIcatl^^n, 
Mineral  Poisoning. 
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a  condUion  usually  asscciaied  wiih  errors  in  *U«  And  ddicifr^^* 
dimlDalion.  Heal  stroke  usually  rcsulU  from  an  accumulaii*^^" 
cf  metabolic  poiscais  in  thi;  body,  and  is  ilireclly  due  to  t^^^^ 
demc>r;tli23ticii  of  the  heat-reguUting  Tnechanism. 

With  refcrcDce  to  accidents,  the  mind  U  only  oonccrnod  ^^*" 
the  capacity  of  negligence  or  unawarcne^s,  and  it  u  self -evideii^^  ^ 
that  ihc  mind  cannot  of  ilscif  effect  a  ciire  of  fractures,  disloca^^*' 
lions,   or  hemorrhages,   though   the   racntal   state   may   direclI^-iJ' 
contribute  toward  relieving   the   juffering,   ai   well   as    towaii— -^ 
encouraging  the  patient  bearing  of  the  vub«rquent  inconvcnienc^^^ 
and  embarrassnirnt^    There  is  A  vast  croup  of  so-called  siarRica^^ 
diseases  which  demand  mechanical  interference  for  iheir  reli^f^^' 
and  the  mind  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  conlributing  factor  ii^ 
either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  disorders  belonging  to  this  class- 

With  rcfcfoice  to  the  parasites  which  may  infest  the  skin  or 
infect  the  body,  the  mind  certainly  is  hut  htile  concerned.  The 
patychic  state  may  control  fiinctioiial  itctniiK  of  ilie  akin^  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  mind  to  overcome  the  aensatioiu 
attending  the  burrowing  of  the  iteh-mltc  unUemcaCh  the  skta. 
Won«*.  lape  worms,  and  tricJiina,  likewise  invariably  demand 
appropriate  treatment 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CtlAPTES 

t.  There  arc  preventive  possibilities  and  curative  powers  in 
the  positive  affirmation  of  health  and  the  ^rcn  denial  of 
sidcness. 

3;  There  arc  two  great  health  truths  which  fhoutd  not  be  for- 
gotten: first,  ihe  power  of  the  mind  to  prevcni  diKiac;  ttOd, 
second^  the  marvcMous  power  of  nature  to  hra). 

3-  Faith  will  cnubic  a  spoonful  of  water  or  a  bread  pUI  lo 
arcomplifih  almost  miracles  of  healing  when  the  be^t  medicines 
have  been  given  up  in  despair^ 

4.  Many  functional  diseases  can  be  wholly  produced  tad 
completely  cured  l>y  mental  inHuenccs  alone.  Other  cbroaic 
and  organic  disorders,  as  such,  cannot  be  produced  or  cured  by 
exclusively  psychic  influences. 

5,  Functional  diseases,  wholly  or  partially  due  to  psychic 
influences,  not  infrequently  prove  to  be  ihc  forerunners  of 
'^^■'unic   and  organic  disor<]cr^  —  di^asca  but   little   subject  tO 

^tychic  curative  powers. 
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6.  E»en  when  mental  influences  cannot  remove  disease.  Ihc 
state  of  ihe  mind  h  able  to  accompTish  mtich  loward  the  con- 
trolling of  sjrmptoms*  as  wtll  as  10  k>»cn  the  progress  vi  the 
dbcaac  and  mitigate  suffering. 

7.  The  majority  of  dicea^es  which  can  he  raentalTy  produced 
and  peychicfiJIy  cured  can  also  be  produced  and  nireci  hy  thr- 
teri&l  influences  —  phyf^ical  ageiicies.  The  mind  is  &ble  to 
cause  physical  disorders,  which,  when  ihcy  have  long  existed, 
the  ps>cbic  powers  arc  unable  to  cure  by  their  own  unatded 

'  eflfons- 

B.  Numerous  heart  diseases  and  disorders  of  Che  circulation 
can  be  caused  and  partially  or  wholly  cured  by  the  mind,  such 
a>  faint jng,  bcarl  failure,  palpltdtion,  high  bloiHl-prcsidic- 
Othcr  disorders  in  whicVi  ihc  mind  is  biit  little  concerned  arc, 
vatvidar  heart  diseases,  arlerionclerosis.  and  fatty  degeiiL^ralion 
of  the  heart.  In  numerous  other  disorders,  tlie  mind  tit  only 
indirectly  coiicerned. 

9.  Many  disturbances  of  secretion  and  dborders  of  indifrc»- 
tion  are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  mental  state,  such  as  acid  dys* 
pepsia.  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  constipation,  while 
such  disorders  as  gastric  ulcer  and  gall  «tonc5  arc  but  little 
related  to  the  psychic  state. 

10-  Nunicrous  mental  and  nervuuB  diseases  —  brain-fag, 
veuraKthenia,  hysteria,  and  headaches  —  may  be  directly  canned 
by  the  state  of  the  mind.  Other  nervous  disorders,  <«ch  as  in- 
fantile paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  brain  tumors,  are  quite 
independent  of  the  psycHc  state 

I],  While  coughing,  hay-fever,  and  maln«tntion  may  spring 
from  purely  psychic  iiiflMenccs.  tonaihtis,  gout,  and  Bright's 
disease  are  neither  caused  nor  cured  by  cxcltisivcly  mentaJ 
power. 

1^.  Fatigue,  stammering,  and  insonmia  may  Tcault  from  fear 
and  worry;  but  cancers,  tumors,  and  stone  in  the  bladder  arc 
physical  disorders  ox'cr  which  the  mind  wields  but  little  direct 
pow*r  in  either  their  caunation  or  cure. 

13.  The  mhd  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  acute  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases,  only  in  so  far  as  fear  i^  able  to 
weaken  the  vital  resistance  of  the  body  and  predispose  a  person 
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to  infection.  Faith  contnbutea  to  tiast^nin^  the  recovery  from 
aU  these  <li»>r<kn^.  such  u  tjphoid  tcvcr*  pneumonia,  And 
influenza. 

I4  Tbc  niinO  tn  a  powerful  factor  ip  the  c«u!»c  aiid  cure  uf 
alcolkoliBm  and  ctli«T  tlruc  habiu,  tnit  it  usually  requires  ih&t 
tlie  vi^nial  powcrc  «hould  be  reinforced  by  moral  «1rcag1h  And 
phyiirAl  tr^qlment 

15.  Only  in  K>  far  a)  carelessness  U  conccrocd,  the  min<l  ti 
ttitabtc  cither  10  prevent  or  cure  accidetUa  and  iheir  conse-' 
qtiences:  altlioiigh  the  menial  sutc  of  sufferers  from  accidents 
lus  much  to  do  with  detemiming  the  degree  of  incooveruence 
and  etDbarrassnient  wUicli  may  attend  Iracturea  aad  other  sur- 
gicaJ  acddcntj, 


^        CHAPTER   XXTX  ^^^^^H 

MEOTAL  MEDICINE  AND  MORAL  HYCl^^^l 

TbC  AyCIINT  PIlVSICrAN-FKIESTS. —  TllE  DIVORCEMKIST  OP  THE- 
OU>CY  AKD  TirOWPEi;TlCS, —  TuE  Emvanuel  Movemewt. — 
1*AIT£I  A  VITAL  ENERGIT. —  ThE  VELIGIOUS  I-IFE- — SlN  AND 
«J<;Kf4E^.— TaE  UOKAL  VASTERV. —  SUMMAKY  OV  THK 
CIIAITKV. 

IM  recent  years,  we  arc  coming  more  and  mor*  to  look  upon 
man  as  a  whole  —  to  recogniw  lliat  every  liuman  bdng  rep- 
resents a  ciimm unity  of  diversified  inlereMs,  embracing  problems 
o(  min<],  moralu,  aiid  maiter.  Nowadays,  we  seldom  Ucal  a  sick 
man  by  adminiMrring  medicine  designed  merely  lo  relieve  hts 
immediate  sympioms;  wc  rarely  exclusively  direct  our  thcra*  J 
peutic  efforts  simply  at  the  ailing  vluL  organ  or  the  olTendlng^ 
physical  member.  In  most  OUeaaes,  we  ftnd  it  advisable  to  treat 
tbc  whole  physicfil  man  — not  merely  to  combat  hi»  local 
symp(om*. 

And  so,  having  advanced  in  modern  Iherapculic*  to  that  point 
where  we  recogni/e  thi.'  nt'ccssily  of  trealine  the  whole  physical 
body  in  most  case*  of  common  disorders,  the  time  is  certainly 
ripe  for  a  further  forward  movement  in  the  scientific  and 
smsible  treatment  of  humaTi  disease.  The  nexi  gitat  advance 
in  modern  therapeutics  consists  in  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
iciportancc  of  treaiing  not  merely  the  whole  frorfy,  but  o(  ad- 
ministeiing  therapeutically  lo  ilie  whole  ntan  — to  (he  menial 
man  And  the  moral  as  well  as  lo  the  material  man ;  to  the  psychic 
man  as  well  as  to  the  physical  man, 

THE  AKCIENT  PHYSiaAN-PtlESTS  J 

In  ancient  limes  (ihe  preChrisiian  era)  the  professions  of 
physician  and  priest  were  often  combined  in  the  same  indivichial, 
The  ancient  minivers  of  religion  were  al?o  ihc  custodians  of 
the  physical  happiness  and  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people, 

3"!  ^ 
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The  Hebrew  priests  gave  (lie  fame  carcfu)  attfnUoti  to  tbe 
diclctic  pmciiccA  find  the  sanitary  regulations  afFcciinj^  the 
physical  h«allH  of  the  Jews,  that  they  gave  to  ceremonial  rilii- 
alft  and  the  theological  teaching  coDCcrned  in  their  mental  and 
moral  inHtructioQ.  Tlie  priest  of  that  day  and  afe  represented 
the  highest  knowledge  and  skill  in  medidnc  as  wdt  as  tn 
theology.     (Fig.  27) 

In  the  Mosaic  Uws  there  may  be  found  most  carefol  and 
minute  instructions  relating  to  diagnosis*  &&nttation,  quarantine, 
and  dicEctics.  and  cnaii)-  of  these  sanitary  laws  woiil<I  do  great 
credit  even  to  our  modern  sanitarians. 

Since  the  phy^iciiuu  of  tfie  ancient  peoples  were  often  their 
own  priests,  it  is  highly  prohahle  that  the  kicIc  and  afflicted 
among  Ihem  were  in  receipt  of  aWndant  religious  consotatioQ. 
To  call  a  pri«5t  of  that  day  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  luf- 
fering,  was  equivalent  to  calling  a  doctor,  a  minitter,  and  i. 
PQrcbologist  Tbe  old-time  priest  practised  to  the  beit  of  hit 
l^it  ind  knowledge ;  and  there  were  none  in  hf$  day  who  under" 
stood  these  things  better  than  he  —  aJI  the  principles  of  tnedt* 
cine,  the  physical  treanneni  of  disease:  and  religion,  the  monl 
treatment  of  djacase.  While  through  IiU  forms  juid  cetemooiea, 
in  a  most  wonderfi*!  and  effective  manner  he  appealed  to  the 
faith  of  his  subjects,  he  wa«  aI»>  a  successful  practitioner  o£ 
niental  medicine  —  psyehoth crapy. 

Mediaeval  medicine  was  closely  allied  to  prtest-erafl.  and  waa 
nece&sarily  permeated  with  tlie  superstitions  of  that  credutodi 
a^e.  /Ml  down  (lirougb  history,  the  practice  of  the  healing  art 
has  I>een  closely  related  to  the  rdigiou*  thought  of  the  times; 
and  tt  was  not  until  the  lasl  century  that  a  purely  mateaalislic 
medical  philosophy  came  fully  to  bud  and  blossom. 

tBK  DIVonCEHCNT  OF   TBZOLOGV    AJlQ   TunuSPEOTICS 

The  real  foundation  for  the  divorcement  and  separatism  of 
theology  and  (berapeuttcs  was  tiid  in  the  dark  ages,  when  there 
sprang  into  prominence  the  doctrine  of  physical  penance  and 
bodily  humiliation,  which  culminated  in  the  teaching  that 
"the  healthiest  souls  dwelt  in  the  sickliest  bodies."  From  that 
day  forward,  wbile  religion  continued  to  grope  its  way  m  the 
nneertain  realms  of  superstition  and  speculation,  medicine  begaa 
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lis  lonp  and  Ubckriouit  mflrcb  on  a  new  ft«<!  mAtcriftlisiic  palK- 
w^y,  lowaf<l  lis  Hliimatc  goal  of  BCitnlific  accuracy — freedom 
from  ^mpirid^m  and  Nitper«lilinn.  From  dtrradc  to  decade, 
from  century  to  ccniary.  tltc  brtnch  widrncd  until  the  last  irf^n- 
eration  witnessed  ihc  absohilr  and  final  separation  of  theology 
and  therapeutics.  The  preacher  developed  exclusively  into  a 
moral  teacher;  the  physician  c^mc  to  be  occupied  alone  wi^ 
phyaicaJ  disease  and  its  treatment. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  afflicted  &ou1  could  summon  the  pHcSC, 
and  thi.%oiLc  man  rcprc^enied  the  highest  knowledge  am]  alLAin- 
mcnt  in  mcntnl  medicine,  material  medicine,  and  ^pkitUAl  »uc- 
cor.  But  tim«»  have  changed.  The  last  generation  hai  iiAtab- 
liihed  a  new  order  of  dealing  with  human  sicknens  and  sorrow ; 
now  the  aiHictcd  one  must  summon  a  doctor  for  physical  help, 
a  preacher  for  spiritual  help*  and,  unless  doctor  and  preacher, 
atngly  or  together,  understand  and  appreciate  mental  therapeu- 
tics, lt«  may,  in  the  end,  be  forced  to  summon  a  third  parly  to 
give  him  needed  help  along  the  linea  of  mental  medicine. 

And  so  the  modern  priest  hus  come  to  deal  only  with  religion, 
while  the  work  of  his  old-time  predecessor  in  the  line  of  treat- 
ing physical  disease  has  been  wholly  taken  over  by  a  carefully 
traintd  and  highly  specialized  medical  profession.  Both  the 
preacher  and  rhe  doctor  have  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  utterly 
i^oring  the  principles  and  practice  of  mental  medicine:  so  that, 
while  the  doctor  may  treat  the  body  snd  the  preacher  minister 
to  the  sold,  the  people  have  been  turned  largely  over  to  quacks 
and  charlatans  to  secure  their  needed  Mp  in  ministrations  to 
the  burdened  mind  and  tlic  sorrowful  heart 

The  separation  of  theology  and  medicine  was  inevitable.  The 
ancient  theologians  directed  therapeutics  into  superstitious 
channels,  and  in  many  other  way^  atiflcd  scientific  investigation 
and  therapeutic  progress;  on  the  either  hand,  the  leading 
spirits  in  medicine  were  becoming  more  and  more  materialistic 
and  were  ^^'^^ually  undermining  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
religious  hope.  For  the  time  being,  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
both  professions  that  they  should  be  completely  divorced;  and 
the  two  have  grown  steadily  apart,  until  in  very  recent  years 
we  arc  beginning  to  observe  a  disposition  in  som^  e^^\%x:i%  ^a 
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I  3h 

I  effect  a  noTc  cOTdiaJ  working  rcbtka  betirecn  the  doctor  aad 

^^L  TOE  BMUAKITKL  MOTKhlKJlT 

^^V  We  hare  only  IctnJ  wotrlft  to  tay   for  the  Emsnanttel   Move- 

^f  mctit  or  any  other  movement  capable  of  tiplifltnf  humanity  asd 

^  brinjpnf;  t<^clhcr  minisiers  and  doctors  for  the  purpose  of  help- 

ing forward  the  great  movement  to  popularise  psychotherapy. 
Until  the  minister  has  (civcn  nwrc  attention  to  the  que^OAS 
of  health  and  <liM!aac.  we  believe  that  atl  »cce5S(ii1  c6fona  and 
pefitiaDcnt  ntovemcnts  for  the  practice  of  mcftia)  tnedtctne  will 
have  to  be  largely  carrietl  forward  by  the  medical  profcaaioQ. 
with  tiic  cccpcr^lion  of  minister  ind  l^jni^m,  of  al)  who  have  ft 
mind  to  help  in  the  glorioua  worlc  of  emancipating  the  people 
from  the  bondage  of  fear. 

We  cannot  but  dotibl  the  HSciency  and  permanency  of  sueli 
movements  orrantied  \ty  ministers,  with  phytidaitt  mcrdy 
cooperating.  Not  only  so,  but  we  seriously  iloubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  physician  who  for  m  hour  would  rt^ifpi  a  difficult  case» 
though  it  were  known  or  thought  to  be  merely  functional,  to  the 
care  of  one  who«e  training  ha»  been  that  of  the  psychotherapist 
alone.  This  we  urge  on  the  f^round  of  what  has  been  previously 
paid  with  regard  to  Uie  behavtor  of  functionaj  disorders.  We 
cannot  draw  a  sharp  and  indisputable  tine  between  functional 
and  organic  diiease«-  The  medical  practiliontr  cannot  foeetell 
the  time  when  thf  apparmtly  fitnrtinnAl  rlifitiirh*ncr  which  be 
lumed  over  to  the  mental  heater  may  become  organic,  and  m> 
pais  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  psychic  practitioner.  Let 
the  two  cooperate  as  the  leaders  of  the  Emmanuel  Kfovement 
suggest,  but  good  sense  will  imhi  that  the  cooperation  shall  be 
of  the  cIo9cU  kind,  and  that  it  shall  he  only  a  makcihilt,  pend- 
ing the  day  when  medical  men  may  be  e^juippcd  to  undertake 
both  methods  of  treating  diseasc- 

h  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profesaion 
that  physicians  of  the  present  generation  have  not  led  oui  in  all 
this  work,  for  errtainly  the  medinl  tnan  i«  the  proper  person  to 
asuime  the  grave  responiihLlity  of  the  practice  of  mental  medi- 
cine. Perhaps  phvuicians  of  the  next  generation,  who  have  had 
more  training  in  physiological  psyclMlogy*  will  assume  ihe  bar- 
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den  and  leadership  of  ttiia  n«w  work  of  mental  healing.  It  It 
rrrlflinly  to  br  hopetl  thnf  mcdir;»l  piycbfllngy  will  soon  bcpome 
a  part  of  ihc  regular  curriculum  of  all  first-class  medical  schools. 

Until  physicians,  as  a  profession,  are  able  and  willing  to 
blaze  tbc  way  for  the  advance  of  scientific  psychic  teaching  and 
praclicc,  we  should  certainly  be  very  sparing  of  our  criticism 
of  tlio^c  wfl!-meanitig  ministers  who  have  had  the  courage  l<* 
move  out  along  these  new  linea.  Let  us  be  exceedingly  charit- 
able toward  (lie  bluiidcra  tbry  ntay  make,  uhIlI  such  a  time  »15 
we  arc  prepared  to  direct  ihcm  into  more  successful  and  scien- 
tific metho^ls  of  work. 

The  people  arc  hungry  for  sympathy,  for  cnconrageiuen!,  for 
advice  and  guidance;  and,  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology, 
we  are  forced  to  rccoj^nire  that  all  systems  of  rciigious  belief, 
more  or  less  aJTord  this  psychic  help.  Every  phase  of  religious 
teaching  which  specializes  on  divine  healing,  is  moving  for- 
ward in  the  world  with  great  rapidity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  undoubtedly  holds  many  of  iti  members  because  of  the 
peculiar  mental  relief  affarded  by  the  con IcssicHial,  Troubled 
souls  unbosom  their  sorrows  and  go  away  consoled,  and,  of 
ccuric,  physically  and  paycbicfllly  helped  in  proportion. 

■  PAITH    A  VITAL  KNEBt^y 

}  Faith,  as  used  in  this  text  means  decidedly  more  than  mere 

beliefs  Living  faith  is  not  merely  a  theological  adjunct  to  a 
theoretical  religion.  Faith  is  a  vitalising  attribute  of  the  human 
mind — it  possesses  tremendous  physical  possibilities  and  tx* 
traordinar)^  therapeutic  powers,  Tolstoi  once  called  faith  "  the 
force  of  life." 

"  After  all."  saye  Dr.  Osier.  "  faith  is  a  great  leveller  of  life. 
Without  it,  man  can  dc  nothing;  with  it,  even  with  a  frajfmcnt, 
as  a  ^ratn  of  mustard  seed,  all  things  are  possible  to  him.  Faith 
in  us»  faith  in  our  drugs  and  methods,  is  the  great  stock  in  trade 
of  the  profession.  ,  ,  _  It  is  the  aurvm  potabile,  the  touch- 
stone of  success  in  medicine.  As  Galen  says,  '  Confidence  and 
hope  do  more  good  than  phytic'  He  cutc«  most  in  whom  most 
arc  confident." 

Faith  means  more  than  belief.  To  believe  a  thing  is  merely 
to  accept  it  by  our  reason:  to  realize  that  no  facts  or  lo^cd. 

i  i 
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fWffwiilirttowt  ci  %ny  kiod  exist  wtucfa  can  pr«v^  a^aunst  it. 
FftMi  tntplim  ht^H  ftcc«ptaD«c  rvm  in  the  face  of  cofrnderftbofw 
of  fict  or  of  logic:  their  r^ity  nuy  be  recofnizcd.  but  tWf 
are  cotubtcsdy  iKDoreci  when  ihejr  appear  in  reUtioa  to  the 
object  of  oar  faith,  Failh  calU  for  a  complete  and  iaQooa<litiocul 
MTRadcr  of  0fK*»  whole  body,  sotiJ,  and  sptrit.  to  the  idea  or 
fhtfif  which  it  bclkvcd  in.  Faith,  of  necestity,  must  funber  io- 
cltide  the  klca  of  obedience  lo  that  which  it  acccpu. 

Bclkf  only  require*  the  cooperation  of  the  iDtcHectiial  powtfi, 
and  fto  impiArliAl  dtMributiou  of  the  affcctiooij  over  the  whole 
field  of  tho*e  mental  p«'oce»»et  hy  the  activity  of  which  belief 
i%  attained  Faith  demands  the  eooieeralion  of  the  whole  miod, 
the  concentration  of  the  aifcctiont  opon  a  ^iven  idea  or  upon  a 
preconceived  object.  Faith  demands  and  ioipliea  a  thoroogfa 
covitrol  of  the  emotions;  the  cooperation  of  the  sptrilual  forces 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  physical  forces  on  the  other.  The 
highest  known  development  of  faith  is  to  be  found  io  the  faith 
of  Chriitianity,  which  represents  the  most  ^l-tQcJusivc,  the  most 
powerful  utU  tran^eciidcrit  mental  action,  moral  exercise,  and 
spiritual  force  known  to  man.  The  "  Faith  of  Je»aa  ^  is  a  super* 
natural  power  —  a  divine  attribute,  and  musi  not  be  confused 
with  onir  ilisctiMlom  of  faith  in  the  psychnlogio  Mrnae. 

The  religtODs  of  mo<icrn  times  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  weak  and  effeminatt  The  world  to-diy  needs 
more  of  the  militant  but  wisely  direeled  spirit  of  the  early 
Chriitian  religion.  We  must  come  to  exercise  more  faith  and 
manifest  more  determination  in  the  pursuit  of  the  hiEher  and 
nobler  aims  of  life.  Faith  is  a  tremendous  motive  power  and 
when  it  ooicc  dominates  the  soul,  it  it  able  to  harness  the  mind 
and  control  the  bofJy;  it  is  ahfc  lo  combat  di»ca&e  and  relieve 
fHfferifig;  ye*,  it  is  able  to  vanquish  sorrow  and  e&tablith  peace* 

TIIK    NCI-rClOtlS   LIPE 

Why  is  the  religious  experience  of  so  many  thousands  of 
church  members  so  unsatitfactory?  Why  are  professed  Chris- 
tians  so  downcast  and  discouraged  ?  Why  is  it  so  few  people  get 
happiness  and  joy  out  of  ihetr  religion?  They  apparently  accept 
religion  with  a  whole  heart,  join  the  church,  and,  instead  of 
growing  more  and  more  joyful,  they  not  infrequently  become 
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'  more  an<L  more  sorrowful,  and  a  small  number  subacqucntly 
land  in  the  asylum,  leaving  behind  them  the  stigma  of  havm|; 
••gone  eraiy  f>ver  rrtigion." 

While  the  author  would  not  underlakc  fully  to  account  for 
this  cOTKliiion  among  professed  Chriaians.  he  suspects  that 
many  of  these  people  have  embraced  iheolosy  instead  of  accept- 
ing; Christianity.  Many  of  ilieae  unfortunate  devotees  of 
religion  aro  trying  to  duplicate  in  their  lives  the  rfligjous  ex- 
perience of  some  other  human  being  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted  or  ahom  whom  ihrjr  hiivc  read^  Had  they  become 
like  little  children,  dimply  accepting  the  icachtngs  of  the  Christ, 
lliey  would  have  found  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  three 
glorious  kingdoms:  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  kingdom  of 
happiness,  and  the  kingdom  of  health.  Fear  unf^iUnE:ly  leads 
it*  victims  on  the  pathway  to  moral  defeat,  physical  suffering, 
and  Sanctis cd  sorrow. 

There  can  be  no  dotibt  that  religious  suggestion  is  far  more 
powerful  with  the  average  individual  than  secular  suggestJOQ. 
Religious  suggestions  probably  carry  a  greater  force  because  of 
thcii  power  to  appeal  to  a  far  greater  group  of  psychit  powers 
and  opirituat  energies.  The  feelings  and  emotions  arc  usually 
confiiderably  aroused  in  connection  with  religious  sugg^tion^ 
and  it  is  wHl-knr>wn  that  suggestions  arp  frequently  welded  on 
to  the  mind  in  exact  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  feelings  and 
the  intensity  of  the  emotioni.  Not  that  one  cannot  secure  new 
ideas  without  feeling  or  emotion,  but  rather  that  feeling  and 
emotion  quickly  cause  the  new  idea  to  become  a  permanaii  part 
of  th«  old  mind. 

Of  course,  this  very  power  of  religious  emotion,  quickly  and 
completely  to  control  Ihc  mind,  can  be  used  for  evil  a*  well  as 
for  good;  as  for  instance,  the  cat-mewing  mania  that  ran 
through  France,  and  the  devil-chasing  fanaticism  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky,  not  to  mention  the  witchcraft 
disgraces  of  Massachusetts.  Wc  cannot  estpcct  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  good  in  religious  suggestion  without  facing  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  superstitious  belief  and  fanai- 
ieal  conduct. 
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ftu  An  acKMOt 

AMffiMM    MViM    ^    vu^em    £icai«-      A 

^«ihp«Hn  to  IsnUdMai.     Fesr  b  a  h^rwliaawfrw  of  aiL 

iTMlfrcMivr  lira  fcii  Aoneotiry  drcMl  kn  faxi  i 

Ml    S«cl)  *  MJt«  of  iMfVl  afKerttiaiy  isd  ncfltil 

fl  Inrompaiitifi  with  the  cociumicd  cajojiatm  of  a  In^ 

i)i  {ihytirzi  hrnUh.    Unit}  the  uuiafcflmim  cooicjeocg  rcftcfecs 

IMt  ififlnx  ivh«fc  it  ccaxi  to  profeM  affiiail  wranploinf,  it  is 

bourwl  to  tkringc  the  drcuUlion,  <fiforder  cbc  digotioa,  and 

dtMMM  ihi  norvti. 

On«  of  th#  W>«1  pow«rful  health'prtnsolins  ft^tncio  it  H 
|MM«IM«  for  nrw  to  iitiUtc.  !■  nothing  more  or  ]e§*  than  "a  con- 
trknc#  \nii\  4)f  (ifTrnte  towani  TioH  and  tnvrard  idcil'*  There 
AFD  two  |to«l  iLUturbcra  of  the  mental  peace  and  moral  happi- 
n*««'  worry  nml  Rin, 

li  JR  tru«  lliat  iickncf.1  ii  oft«-n  the  cau»e  of  eia,  wHIe  phjrsical 
dtfrangcnicnt  ^ml  mrvouA  dc£:cncracy  may  even  be  the  catue  of 
crimr;  nvvrrllirteii.  In  a  far  greater  number  of  cates,  tt  ia  tfie 
■In  Ihat  it  huliri'clly  renjiontiblc  for  the?  sickness,  Phystciana 
arv  fiim|irMi'il  to  iif>rni1  much  of  thr-ir  time  m  rcpc.itiMll^  helping 
nirii  anil  wi>ificn  out  of  phytical  tlifUctilticB  which  are  wholly  prc- 
V^nUhU,  ^J\i\  it  i>  nonietimea  exce«]ingly  <liscouraging.  this 
work  nf  etmAtantly  hdplnir  iipvple  otit  of  the  pit  of  iheir  owm 
dlBtfillc;  Ikftiug  ihrm  out  of  the  nure  of  their  o^vn  choosing. 

TKIC  MOkAL  MAfTXtY 

Thv  MHtaltoil  moral  povrtra  are  capable  of  exerting  a  Ire* 
mvwkHII  tliftt>fn<c  fu  the  control  of  both  mind  and  bocly.  When 
t1if<  mornl  mantlAie*  ar^  reinforced  with  a  positive  wilt,  there  i» 
•bttiilutrly  nvT  Uinit  to  itteii  far^Tcachinj;  influence  and  their 
(fe^kt  po¥rtr  for  gootA  in  tbc  regialation  of  mental  habits  and 
^phy«l«ttl  |>ractict«. 

ili»  iiKtral  mait^ry  of  the  iniiiTtihia]  u  ttw  oo«  tafefotrd 

ifti&ii  an  ih»«  lucncal  tortures  and  phyucal  sofferiafSL  wUdi 

m  certainlv  co4vie  front  consckMU  un  a»il  Boral  deptaviiy,  Ibe 

•h>rtl  liM»ief  J  tiv««  binh  to  an  inmcible  aad  4rtenmBe4  tptA 

'  Ifiirttiiil  BovtfticKty  creates  &  *enie  ol  coMCJona  i^cri- 
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ority,  which  conlribuics  much  to  i\\t  menial  peace  and  physical 
health.  Spiritual  peace  and  muml  »athfaclion  carry  with  ihcin 
the  ability  to  ignore  trifling  worries  and  the  power  to  rise  above 
our  common  cvervday  harAs^tnents. 

No  Mrongfrr  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  moral  mastery 
in  the  psychic  and  physical  realms  caii  be  cited  than  the  case  of 
the  habttjal  drunkard,  the  dipsomahlac.  The  author  has  seen 
many  a  case  who  had  in  no  way  been  helped  by  treatment  in 
various  sanitarmms  —  to  say  nothing  of  fraudulent  liquor  cure* 
and  various  other  fakes  —  who  was  sobered  up  by  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  ktpt  sober  year  after  year  by  the  moral  mastery  of 
constant  Failh.  lu  fact,  in  the  opinioti  of  tht  author,  about  the 
only  sure  cure  to  be  recommended  for  dipsomania  \s  religion- 
mania. 

SUHMAttY  OF  THK  CHAPTEK 

1.  In  moat  diseases,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  whole  physical 
—  not  merely  to  combat  local  symptoms.     We  should  also 

recognize  the  necessity  cf  treating  thewhoU  man  —  the  psychic 
man  as  well  as  the  physical. 

2,  The  ancient  priests  of  religion  were  also  the  eustodians  of 
the  physical  and  saniiarj-  welfare  of  the  people.  The  priest 
often  represented  the  highest  knowledge  and  *kill  in  medicine 
as  well  as  theology. 

^  The  early  history  of  medicine  U  bound  up  in  the  history  of 
religion.  Moral  and  material  medicine  travellf^d  toff  ether 
Theology  and  therapeutics  were  finally  divorced  during  the  dark 
ages. 

4  Tlie  last  century  witnessed  the  absolute  separation  of  sci- 
ence and  religion*  and  both  preacher  and  doctor  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  ttiriung  away  from  the  principles  and  practice  of 
mental  medicine- 
s' Tlie  »cpar4tion  of  medicine  and  theology  was  Incvitablcj 
the  theologians  directed  therapeutics  into  superstition,  while 
the  leading  spirit*  in  medicine  became  so  mater iatiitic  a>  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  religion. 

6.  The  Emmanuel  Movement  represents  a  modern  effort  to 
reunite  medicine  and  religion.  Criticisms  should  be  withheld. 
Tlie  experiment  should  be  given  a  fair  UvaV.  Htw^^wV-N^, X"*- 
thcpreschers  study  hygiene,  and  Ihe  doctots  AtjA'j  ^Vj'i^*^^' 
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7.  It  It  a  £reat  mistake  thit  medical  men  have  not  assumed 
the  lea<lcrshi|>  in  thit>  great  movement  loakini;  towaniv  the  re* 
vival  of  mental  medicine  and  the  development  of  monil 
therapeutics. 

8.  The  people  arc  hangry  for  sympathy,  encouragement,  and 
guidance*  1'licy  welcome  ihc  p&ycliic  help  that  is  brought  Ja 
the  gvisc  of  vjirious  cults  and  rcligions. 

9.  Faith  h  a  vital  energy.  It  is  "the  force  of  life"  Coofi- 
drnce  is  the  toifchafone  of  mcdicinf.  F^tli  drmand^  uncomlt- 
tioD^l  surrender,  complete  consecration*  and  implicit  obedience, 
to  the  tiling  believed. 

TO,  The  highest  known  development  and  exercise  of  faith  is 
foimd  in  Christianity,  which  represents  the  most  all-)nctti5ive, 
powerful,  and  transcenrJent  mental  action  and  moral  exercise 
known  to  man. 

11.  The  religious  life  of  so  many  i^  it n satisfactory  because 
Ihcy  arc  trying  to  cjipcricncc  ih^^ology  instead  of  ChriMlsnily; 
trying  to  duplicate  in  their  lives  the  re1i|;ioua  experiences  de- 
picted in  books. 

13.  Religions  suggestioDft  are  more  powerful  than  secular 
ones,  because  of  tbeir  ability  to  appeal  if>  a  more  extensive  group 
of  psychic  powers  and  spiritual  CDergies. 

13.  immorality  is  indirectly  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  human  disease.  Stn  and  sickness  often  sustain  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect. 

14.  Wlicn  the  moial  mastery  of  the  mind  19  backed  up  by 
a  pOAilivi;  will,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  its  far-rcachtng 
influence  and  power  for  good  in  the  regulation  of  mental  habits 
and  physical  practices. 


CHAPTER    XXX 
THE  BIBLE  ON  FAITH  AND  FEAR 


Health  and  diaka&e. — The  suNDAae  of  fear. —  The  li»wty 

or  FAITH. —  CmEEKPULNCSS  as  a  TStBAFtVTlC  AQt-iHT. —  TfclB 
CUltEB  OF  ANGEIU — TH£  FUTILITY  OF  ANXIETY. —  TUE  POt-LV 
OF  WORBV.-^ThE  POWCft  OF  SUCCESTIOM. —  Ttl£  ASSURANCE  OP 
PATTU, —  The  MCRIY  HFART. —  Thr  REWARit  OP  FAITH  AND 
THE  BXWARD  OF  FKAR, —  ThE  TORMENT  OF  FEAR. —  FaITH 
E&SENTIAL  TO  REALlKO. —  MATERIAL  AJUS  TO  UEKTAL  B£UEP, 
—  DiViNK  SUSTENANCE. —  The  SPIBIT  OF  FEAt — ThE  DAUVA- 
TIONOF  DOUBT. —  ThE  SWORD  OP  FEAR- — "  He  HATH  FOR  ME  OUR 

GRIEFS/'  —  The  blight  of  pear.—*  Comparative  summary  of 
THE  Bible  on  faith  and  f£ail 

KNOWING  the  Bihlctobc  the  most  reliable  aticient  anihority 
on  hygiene  and  saniution,  after  long  experimentation  and 
research  along  the  lines  of  physiological  psvehology  as  herein 
presented,  Jt  occurred  to  the  autlior  to  institute  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  English  Bible  to  aseertain  what  h  might 
contain  relative  to  mental  medicine,  faith  and  fear,  and  psy* 
chotherapy.  Imagineour  surprise,  when  this  examination  of  the 
rScnpiurcs  was  completed,  to  tind  that  practically  every  funda- 
metilal  and  essential  pritictple  respecting  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  faith  and  fear  was  to  be  found  in  this  wonderful 
Book. 

The  maw  of  psychologic  material  (gathered  from  this  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures  would  fill  a  volume  of  itself,  m  that 
in  this  chapter  we  are  able  to  give  but  an  outline — a  glimpse  — 
of  the  surprising  leachfugs  of  the  Old  Book  concerning  faith 
and  fear. 

I  HEALTH    AND   DISEASE 

I  Throughout  the  Scriptures,  God  is  pictured  as  a  Health  Giver, 

I        Joy  Giver,  and  aa  ao  Everprcacnt  Healer.     The  psalmist  says, 
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"God  ...  is  tfic  health  of  my  courtenancc'*  (Pa.  XLII: 
It,)  Again,  the  p^ltn-writi-r  nr>l<K  chai  die  divine  face  mi^^hl 
•hm«  upon  u»  to  th»  «nd  "  that  Thy  wa/  may  be  Icnovrn  upon 
iht  earth.  Thy  aaviiif:  health  iimnng  att  nations,"  (Ps,  LXVII: 
3.)  Wc  should  rwl  so  quickly  mtrrendcr  our  moral  courage  and 
menial  happiness  to  every  passing  influence  of  wind  and 
weather,  whcu  Cod  himself  is  the  very  health  of  our  coutilc- 
nanctf  and  the  source  of  our  life  and  strength. 

As  Christ  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people  tc^chinfi:,  the 
Scriptures  declare  that  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to 
heal  them,"  (Luke  V;!?.)  Tlie  OM  Testament  carries  ihe 
«anic  leaching,  for  in  speaking  of  instructing  the  children  of 
Ephraim  and  taking  them  in  HU  arms,  it  further  sayj.  '*  B«t 
thpy  knrw  nnt  that  1  healed  them."  (Hosca  XI '3)  The 
wondcrfvil  and  mysterious  arrangement  whereby  mental  health 
and  bodily  vigor  arc  momentarily  maintained,  and  the  physical 
powers  constantly  rencv^'cd,  is  nothing  less  than  the  continootis 
ministry  of  the  healing  power  of  God. 

The  Apoitle  John  in  writing  to  Gaius  says:  "  Beloved,  1  wish 
above  all  tJungs  that  thou  mayesi  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospercth."  (Ill  Jolui  a,)  The  prophet  Isa- 
iah fully  recognised  the  value  of  unsetfisliness  as  a  mcdiol 
Tcm^y  in  the  promotion  and  restoration  of  health,  for  he  wrtus 
in  condemnation  of  fasting,  atHiction  of  soul,  going  around 
bowed  down  like  a  bulrush,  and  the  use  of  sackcloth  and  ai^hes : 
while  he  bears  this  testimony  to  the  health-giving  cfhcacy  of 
wbole-bcarted  and  un&clfish  ministry  1o  our  needy  fellows:  "  [i 
not  this  the  fast  that  1  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of 
wickedness,  to  umlo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Js  it  not  to  (teal  thy 
bread  to  the  Imngry,  aiid  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  ca»t 
out  to  thy  bouse?  when  thou  scest  the  nftkc<L,  that  thoQ  cover 
him;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  fle*h?  Then 
sh.ill  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health 
shall  spring  forth  speedily/'     (Isa,  LVni:6-8,) 

Concerning  the  cause  of  disease  and  tbe  source  of  aSltction, 
the  Scriptures  certainly  do  not  recognize  human  suffcnng  as  a 

jiation  of  the  wrath  of  God.    The  Bible  docs  not  rccogDtit 
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w&s^  3i  a  "  myMerious  diapensation  of  ProvMcncc."  Even  k> 
far  back  a6  Job's  timc^  hJa  fncnd  in  diaciiAfiitig  htit  »uffcriiiga 
Mid:  "Affliction  cometh  nol  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  dolh 
trouble  spring  out  of  thr  grouml."  (Job  V:6.)  The  wi^f  man 
gave  utterance  tc  the  same  pbiloaopby  respecting  tbc  cause  of 
disease  when  he  wrote:  "The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come." 
(Prov.  XXVI  :2.) 

Elfhu,  one  of  Job's  wise  friends,  said:  "Touching  the  Al- 
migTiiy,  we  cannot  find  Him  out:  He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in 
judgment,  ind  in  plent}-  of  justice:  He  will  not  .ifflici,"  (Job 
XXXVIt:23,)  Even  when  we  brhig  ihe  penalty  of  trans- 
gression down  on  OUT  own  hcad»,  even  when  natural  law 
adcnirLi^tt^rs  the  harvest  of  affliction,  and  apparently  thi?  Lau- 
eivcr  is  engaged  in  the  process  of  puniahing  and  chastening  the 
sinner,  Jeremiah  writes:  "He  doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men."    (Lam,  !n;33,) 

THE  tONDAOE  OF   FEAR 

Fear  is  everywhere  throughout  tfee  Scriptures  recogniied  as 
a  Mate  of  txjndage,  l^ie  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  fear  and  sor- 
row thus:  "The  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest  from  thy  sorrow,  and 
from  ihy  fear,  and  from  the  hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wasi 
made  I0  serve,"     (Isa,  XIV ij.) 

The  psalmist  looked  upon  fear  as  a  destroying  force,  for  he 

I  prayed,  "  Hear  my  voice,  O  God,  iti  my  prayer-  preserve  my 

II  life   from    fear."      (Ps.   LXlV:i.)      David,   in    the  shepherd 
psalm,  voiced  his  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fear,  when 

ihe  sang,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,**  (Ps,  XXIII:4.) 
"  Fear  not,"  ia  Ihe  perpetual  injunction  of  the  Scriptures  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation.  As  regards  the  service  of  Jehovah,  there 
is  a  gradual  and  progresiiivc  growth  from  the  fear  of  early  Old 
Testament  times  to  the  suhlimc  faith  and  tniat  of  the  times  of 
I  JciiiB  —  New   Testament    times.      Even   Solomon   exhorted   the 

I  people  to  "he  not  afraid  of  sudden  frar."'   (Prov.   ITIiJ^.) 

I  Even  in  Old  Testament  (imcs  it  was  recognized  that  the  fear 

I  of  a  calamity  had  power  in  and  of  ittelf  to  aiisist  in  brinsnnff 

k  Ihe  dreaded  disaster  upon  those  who  feared  it,  for  did  not  the 

I         wise  man  say:  "The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  «\\il\  tj^yce^  w^otv 
^^  him."    fPnjv.  X;^^.) 
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Th«  New  T«tatner]t  flbonndit  with  joy  and  hope  Christ,  tn 
discaa»ing  the  daily  need  of  food  and  raimciil,  said;  "  Fear  jrc 
not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
(Malt,  X:^!.)  At  another  time  He  reproved  His  disdptes, 
asking,  "Why  are  ye  fearful  O  yc  of  litdc  faith?"  (Matt. 
VIII  a6.) 

THE  LiBEary  op  faith 

The  teachings  of  the  man  Christ  arc  everywhere  permeated 
by  faith :  faitlk  h  the  keynote  and  the  burden  of  llh  mcaaoiEc  of 
good  cheer  and  happiness.  It  waa  the  Master  who  ^aid^  "  If  ye 
have  faith  aa  a  inrain  of  mustard  seed,  .  .  •  nothing  «ha]l 
be  impassible  unto  you,"     (Matt.  XV!1:30,) 

The  Apc^stle  Paul  declared  that  '*  the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
(Rom,  I:i70  It  is  interesting  lo  note  that  this  expre^ion  did 
rot  originate  with  the  apostle.  This  truth  had  been  uttered  six 
hundred  years  previous  to  Paurs  time  by  an  Old  Testametit 
prophet,  who  rendered  it  all  the  more  personal  when  he  ex- 
pressed k  thus:  "  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith/'    (Hab.  11:4-) 

Chriil,  tliroughoiU  his  miniury  of  hci»Hng  and  rcaiofation, 
»cldom  failed  to  acknowledge  the  saving  power  of  the  patient's 
faith.  After  reilonng  the  sight  of  the  blind  begf^ar.  Jesus  «aEd 
unto  him,  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  th<^e."  (Luke  XVni:42,) 
To  the  woman  who  waa  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  tht 
Saviour's  garment*  Jesus  turned  and  said.  *'  Daughter,  be  of 
ffood  comfort;  they  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  (Matt 
IX:22.) 

Paul  taught  that  "without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,"  (llcb.  XI  :6.)  He  exhorted  his  young  convert  Timo* 
thy  lo  "fight  the  good  fight  of  faith"  (I  Tim,  VI:i2).  wliilc 
the  apostle  in  speaking  of  his  temporal  sojourn  on  earth  wrote: 
"  The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  1  live  by  the  failh  of  the 
Sonof  GoA"     (Gal.  Il:20-) 

The  Apostle  James,  after  admonishing  the  man  who  iadca 
wisdom  to  aak  of  God»  adds:  *'  Let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
waverinf;,"  (Jas.  I:&)  It  wa&  Uus  same  writer  who  declared 
that  ''the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick."     (Ja».  V:is.) 

John,  the  l>ch>ved  disciple,  gave  expressiort  to  the  greatest 
and  grandest  iruili  concerning  the  triumph  of  faith  over  fcv. 
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uhen  he  wrott,  "  This  i>  the  victory  thil  ovcrcorocth  xht  world, 
even  our   faith/'   (I  John  V:4.) 

Th€  Bible,  eipedally  the  New  Teatameiit,  dearly  teaches  the 
same  fundamental  principles  respecting  the  harmfulne&s  of  fear 
and  the  helpfulness  of  faith,  that  we  have  discovered  in  all  our 
psycholc^ical  and  physiological  inquiries.  The  mental,  moral, 
and  material  natures  of  man  seem  lo  be  governed  by  the  same 
essential  and  underlying  principles.  Faith  invigorates  and 
sirengthcMs  mind»  soul,  and  body  ;  while  fear  depresses,  disease^ 
and  ultimately  deatroys  mind,  soul,  and  body.  This  is  the  eon- 
duiion  of  psychology.  pliyAiobgy.  and  theology, 

CHCEnrt;i.?4E3S  AS  A  THERAtatrric  agent 

From  Ihe  earliest  limes,  cheerfuloees  —  a  merry  heart  —  has 
been  rrcogniicct  ai  posseting  positive  theiap^utic  power  Salo- 
mon must  have  understood  the  psycholo^  and  phyiiology  of 
faith  and  fear,  when  he  indited  the  following  passages: 

FAIT  a  PCAR 

merry  heart  maketh  a  "The  spirit  of  a  man  will  su*- 
lain  i\h  intirmity ;  but  n  wounded 
ftpifii.  who  can  bear?"  (Prov. 
XVni:!4,) 

"Be  not  ha»1y  In  thy  spirit  lo 
be  anirry-  for  an^er  resteih  in 
the  bosom  of  fools,"  (Eccl 
Vll:aJ 

These  Scriptures  teach  Ihe  same  important  truth*  which  the 
MUdy  of  physiological  psychology  emphasises.  The  counte- 
nance is  dependent  on  the  menial  state,  while  soirow  of  heart  — 
worry  —  break*  the  spirit — destroys  courage  and  initiative. 
That  the  mind  can  uphold  the  body  in  the  presence  ol  actual 
disease  and  physical  iniirmity  is  clearly  taught  —  *' Th<  spirit 
of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity/'  Cheerfulness  is  repre- 
sented as  the  psychic  source  of  "a  continual  feast";  while  the 
anger  of  the  hasty  spirit  is  condemned  as  fit  for  a  lodgment  only 
in  *'  the  bosom  of  fools." 


"  A  merry  heart  maketh  a 
cheerful  countenance ;  but  by 
sorrow  of  the  heari  the  spint  is 
broken,"     (Pr«v.   XV .13) 

"He  thai  is  of  a  tncrry  heart 
hath  a  continual  feast"  (Prov, 
XV:i3.) 
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rm  cimss  <ir  ahc 


TAitn 


'He  thii  b  ilow  10  M^g  IS 
l*tler  ihin  thv  mifhtr:  ind  be 
th>t  n)l«th  h»  ft^tit  than  be  that 
ukctli  a  city/    (Prov.  XVI,^) 


"  He  ttttt  i>  »l0w  to  wralh  b  0< 
p^dt  MP^cntiwJiin :  bni  W  tint 
b  haxtr  of  tpirit  enbeth  lo^r-' 

(Pkw.  XIV:afr) 

[n  these  p«f«igC5  «r  hare  depicted  the  veakDOS  lAd  SoOi  •! 
gtVHis  veni  lo  temper.  The  p«ychi<  power  whkfa  «9 
coe  10  eoQtfol  loccr  is  pniMd  u  better  than  pfa^Ma] 
vhile  the  ftfaititr  h>  nde  oiw's  own  spirit  b  pbeed  abewe  dke 
power  to  kad  owb  ia  tbv  Mono  of  tattle  oo  to  tbe  ttctortoaa 
centre  of  a  ciiT.  The  wise  ^re  »low  to  wrvtb*  wUe  cwfT 
tiBM  ccK  k>»<«  ooe'*  IccDper.  every  tiskc  ooc  U  '  hftM]F  of  Ipcril,* 
«o«  >i  ttaply  ifc*L^»^  ^  public  trMhifinn  of  bk  wwAbms  of 
elaracter  and  hdc  of  tdf-^notrol,  sioBplj  ezahng  hb  My. 
rut  nmLJTT  or  j^srutTT 

At  «rcf7  iKph  tte  writers  of  libtt  BMc  bave  wifvod  I 
oonwfw^  tbe  waste  asd  wocry  of  Mckss  and  : 
In  both  tbe  OU  «kI  New  Tcstaaeots.  wr  are  xt^cvaeAf  a^ 
■pniahwi  to  caac  "aR  yoor  cart  ^on  Hin:  for  be  can^  fiir 
jon.~  (I  Prnr  V:7.)  Jcam  iaa(bt  His  dkadfia,  saj^: 
"Mac  wo  tbo^M  for  jo^  fife,  «bat  yv  ibafl  eai,  or  wbt  yt 
abaft  ^frM::  wee  ytl  far  ynar  body,  w^«  ye  sihall  pwt  on.  b 
act  tbe  life  butt  ibaa  WMttt,  aad  tb«  body  thaw 
(llML    Vl^^l      Tbe'liaebiac'  of  Christ 

of  Mjoety  CM,  |nibi»i,  fceat  be  sho—  ly 
af  ibr  lottowiac  two 


^ 
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n\ft  AN1>  jMf  XICTY 

Sail  and  NUry  h4th  choiien  that 
good  pari,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  iwAy  from  her."     (Luke 


FAlTfl  AKI»  TtUST 

for  the  morrow:  for  ibe  mor- 
row »h^n  take  thought  for  the 
Ihmgf  of  it»dr  Sufficient  uilIo 
the  doy  U  ihe  «vil  thereof," 
(Mart.  Vl:37,  ^1,  33,  34) 

THE   rOLLY   or  WOBKY 

The  Theology  of  past  ages,  witb  its  burdens,  its  sorrows,  and 
Us  gloonj,  was  certainly  not  the  religion  of  ihc  Christ,  who  de- 
clared: *' Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  arc  hea\7  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learo  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  yc  shall  fmd  rest 
unto  your  souls."     (MatL  Xl:28,  29.) 

Fiofcsscd  Chiistiaiift  going  arfjuntj  all  bowed  down  like  a 
bulrush  are  a  libel  on  the  teachings  of  Oirist,  If  modern 
Christians  in  their  own  lives  had  done  more  to  recommend 
Christianity  to  Ihe  people,  there  would  never  have  arisen  the 
opportunity  for  shrewd  and  designing  adventurers  to  steal  the 
very  heart  and  essensc  of  the  psychology  of  Christ's  teachings 
and  herald  it  to  the  world  as  a  newly  discovered  religion  — 
New  Thought,  and  whatnot. 

The  Christian  philosophy  concerning  worry  is  very  wcli  rep- 
resented in  the  two  following  texts: 


WOMlY 

"  But    Jesus    said    unto    hSm, 
Follow  m«;  and  lei  the  denfj  biiry 

their  dead,"     {Malt    ViU^aa) 


CO»Fin£>C£i 

"Be  careful   for   nothing;  but 

in  everything  by  prayer  nnd  iup- 

plication  with  thanksEtving  let 
your  requests  be  made  known 
untoGod/"    (Phil.  IV:0.> 

THi   POWER  OF  SUGGESTION 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tctiamciits  abound  tn  passages 
which  recognize  the  power  and  possibilities  of  positive  thought. 
The  writers  of  those  books  clearly  recognized  the  force  of  sug- 
gestion- Mote  the  two  following  passages,  one  from  the  Old. 
one  from  the  New  Testament: 


MORAL  SUCGESTION 

"Knally,  brethten,  what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatio- 
evcr   things    arc  honen,    what- 


MATGSJAL    SVfMrEStlOS 

"And  Jacob  took  bim  rods  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  hairl  and 
chcscnul  tree;  and  pilled  whitn 
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CTer  thin|E»  are  pure,  whAt»ocvcr 
tbmg)  arc  lovely.  whatKoevcf 
UiJBBi  arc  of  good  report;  il 
ibrrc  be  any  virtue,  Jintl  if  ihcre 
be  any  prai«e,  think  4>n  the«e 
Ifainffi.'*    (PhiL  IV;8.) 


Kraltei  in  thoil-  .  .  .  And  he 
F«t  the  rtxU  which  he  hid  piUed 
before  the  flocks  in  the  gtttlcrf 
in  the  watering 'troughs  tHicD 
tilt  lti>ck^  C4iiie  to  drink.  -  -  . 
nnd  th^  flockft  cof>ceiv«d  before 
the  rods,  and  broajcht  forth  cat 
lie  rittg-strakcd.  speckled, 
spotted/'  (Gen.  XXX:37-J9l) 
Paul  in  his  txhonatioD  to  the  rhiUf>pians  ccftalnly  outlln 
very  efifcctively  the  power  t>f  %'wA  »uggL-?slioii  ^— iiaii>->Ui;i;i"^tit>n ; 
while  this  paa»Agc  from  Geneai*  is  a  striking  illustratioo  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of  «uggestion  in  the  rcatm  of  pre- 
natal inlluencF.  Jacob  hnd  been  proinised  atl  the  eatlle  whidi 
should  be  bom  rinE-strcaked,  spotted,  and  speckled,  and  he  re- 
ported to  the  principle  of  sucgcMton,  to  enrich  his  Aocks,  It  it 
furtlicr  recorded  th«  he  Odly  subjected  the  Firong  and  rol 
cattle  of  the  fiocks  to  this  cxperinicni,  and  when  ii  proved 
ccssful,  it  appears  t])at  Jacob  not  only  had  tlie  larger,  but 
the  sircnger  herd, 

TltE    AS^UMANirK    Or    FAITH 


PAITB 

"  Mow  fAith  ii  the  Assurance 
of  thinffs  hoped  for,  ihe  proving 
of  thing*  not  seen."  (Heb, 
XI  :i.  Rev.  VerO 

"  Bnt  godliness  with  content- 
mem  H  grirat  gain/'  (I  Tim, 
VI  :6.) 


l:^ 


i 

k 


rKAK 

"  And      deltircr      them      wfio 
through   fear  of   riearh   were  «U 
their  lifetime  subject  to 
age,"     (Hek  Il:i5.) 

'*  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  makctT)  il  Moap~  but  a  good 
word    makelh    it    gllil/'      (PrOV. 

Faith  imparts  assurance  and  contentment  to  atl  who  are 
crcised  thereby.    Many  arc  the  fears  which  torment  humanityj 
but  the  greatest  of  these  feara  is  probably  the  fear  of  death— t 
fcAr  that  renders  life  itself  one  long  and  wcariBomt  bondage. 
Nt>  experiment  or  observation  in  psychotoKy  will  ever  more 
fully  define  the  province  of  failb  and  the  punL»hincnts  of 
than   these   Biblical    passages.      Thua,   the    oldest   of   titem 
afTnrdn  w^  an  exceptional  glimpse  into  the  thoroughgoing 
practical  understanding  which  ther  aacicnts  had  of  faith 


fear^ 

ith  and^J 
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f^^  THE     UEBItV    HEAHT 

f  Atl  through  the  Bible  there  run^  the  recognition  of  the  great 

fact  that  a  happy  frame  of  mind  reacts  favorably  upon  the 
physical  body.  Almost  every  sacred  writer  has  touched  upon 
this  vital  psychological  fact.  Sorrow  of  heart  if  set  down  aa 
the  cause  of  a  sat]  countenance,  while  the  cares  of  life  arc  rcpre- 
fientecl  as  eifeclually  smothering  the  spirftual  life-  "ITie 
therapeutic  value  of  mcrriness  is  clearly  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing pASeagca; 

H  £RHI  HEB6  n  CA  VI  NEdS 


"A  merry  heart  doelli  good 
like  a  medicine:  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones."  (Prov. 
XVII 123.) 


"  Wherefore  the  king  taid  unto 

inr,  Why  is  Ihy  countenance  sad, 
^eeinG  thou  art  ni:it  tick?  This 
is  nothing  t\x  but  sorrow  of 
heart"    (Neh.  11:2) 

"  Say  to  thcnj  that  are  of  a 
fvarfut  heart.  Be  strung,  fc!«r 
not."     CI».  XKXV:4-) 

"The  care  of  this  world,  and 
the  dcccitfulnes»  of  nchcs,  choke 
the  wori"     (Matf.  Xlllaa.) 


"CaMiag  all  yr>ur  care  upon 
Him.  for  TJe  caretb  ft»r  yuu." 
(J  P*t«  V-.j.) 

"  And  He  said  unto  her. 
Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort: 
thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole; 
go  jn  peace,"     (Lukr  ¥111:48) 

There  is  an  intereating  physiological  hint  in  the  statement 
that  ^'a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones/*  U  shouid  be  recalled 
that  the  marrow  of  the  long  hones  i»  probably  concerned  in  the 
blood-making  process:  and  it  is  certainly  and  cmphaiically  true 
that  sorrow  aiid  sadness  literally  dry  up  the  fountainit  of  blood- 
making,  and  Kwner  or  later  result  in  deteriorating  the  Mood 
stream. 

TUB  REWARD  OF  FAITH  AKD  THE  REWAIU)  OF  FIAR 


FEAK 

"  Kor  the  thing  which  I  greatly 
(ciired  \%  conic  upon  mc,  and 
thiil  which  T  wat  afraid  ol  is 
come  unlo  me."    (Job  111:21) 


PAITH 

"  And  He  said  unto  her. 
Daughter,  thy  fatih  haih  m^ide 
th«e  w^hole :  ffo  in  pvace.  and  b« 
whole  of  thy  plague"     (Mark 

Ft  matters  not  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  miraculous 
occurrence  or  an  ordinary  case  of  recovery  from  disease  by 
so-called  natural  processes,  faith  is  the  one  grand  essential  io 
wbolcQCM  *-  to  health  and  happinc««.    To-^v « ^^  ^i«^«x  '^irvfr>> 
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of  life  and  health  h*^ver»  over  humanity  with  hewing  In  His 
wing5  for  all  who  will  believe,  aU  who  witl  excrdse  that  ouf- 
vctlous  power  oi  Ihe  mintl—  faiih. 

This  passage  from  Job  is  certitinly  of  more  than  pas»ng  tm- 
port.  Job,  in  hiA  extraordinary  affliction,  says  that  he  bad  long 
feared  that  just  such  a  thing  was  going  to  happen  unto  him-  He 
had  even  "greatly  feared"  that  such  calamlitcs  would  ovcrcake 
htni'  This  U  a  dear  case  of  defmitc  menial  fcjir  wbich  long 
preceded  Ihc  occurrence  of  the  physical  dtscO!»e,  and  strongly 
suggCHtB  that  Job  ritber  had  a  premonition  of  hU  alHietionft,  or 
that  hit  eonNluil  worry  and  fear  might  have  ooniHbiited  some- 
thing toward  the  causation  of  the  panicuUr  and  peculiar 
maladies  which  encompassed  him.  The  people  of  olden  times 
undoubtedly  recognized  the  power  of  adverse  su^^e«lion  as  a 
cause  of  disease  —  as  a  foreninner  of  disaster  and  c<n1an]U3r. 

THE  TORMENT  OF  FEAR 

"  There  is  no  fear  in  love;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear: 
because  /ear  haih  torment.  He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect 
in  !ovc.''  (I  John  IV;i8,)  This  contains  a  strong  bint  to  ill 
victima  of  fear  and  worry  thai  they  might  derive  greai  benefit 
by  falling  in  love  with  soraeibing  —  say.  btimanity  —  and  fii>d 
deliverance  from  the  torment  of  fear  in  the  loving  ministry  of 
eheerfulneis  and  helpfulness  to  our  less  fortunate  fellows,  Un- 
^fishncss  is  unquestionably  the  essential  link  In  the  perfection 
of  fearlessness^  for  ''be  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in 
love." 

"Bui  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  ti  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dlil.  There  i»  no  peaie. 
fiaith  ray  Cod,  to  the  wicked."     (Isa-  LVHiao^  ai.) 

FAITH    ESSENTIAL    TO    HSALINl!; 

'*  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Go  (by  way :  they  faith  hath  made 
tbee  whole.  And  immcdiatety  be  received  bis  sight."  {Mark 
X:53.)  "  And  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  He 
laid  His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them.  And  He 
marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief,"     (Mark  VI  :5,  6,) 

It  seem*  that  Christ  was  limited  in  Hts  work  of  healing  by  the 
degree  of  faith  which  the  people  exercised.  When  the  faith  of 
the  people  wa^  strong,   His  wnrka  of  beabng  were  great   a»d 

rvfthus;  but  when  the  ^o^^*  ^^t^  fttUd  with  unbelief,  it 
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recorded  tbai  "  He  couli)  ih<rc  do  no  mighty  wrortt."     !n  aU 
rHiA  work,  Cbrlst  sccsncd  to  oprr^tc  upoii  ihc  ufl-rcpc^cU  plAa 
of  "  ttccordinf  to  yoar  f  ftilh,  b«  it  unto  jro«." 

MATfl>IIAL  AIOS  TO  MHNTAL  BELItf 

Hie  faiutical  followf:rs  of  numt^roLts  bealing  culls  ar«  often 
very  carefnl  that  do  material  ministration  ^hall  be  sivrn  to  the 
subjects  who  are  under  mental  treatment.  It  is  evident  tbat 
Jeius  did  not  lake  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  in  His  miraculous 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind  man.  He  made  use  of  material 
means  to  appeal  to  the  sightless  suftcrer,  and  further  to 
drengthen  his  faith  We  read:  "When  He  had  thtis  spoken. 
He  ifiai  on  the  ground,  and  miide  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  He 
anointed  th«  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  day.''  (John 
IX  :&)  The  prophet  Uaiah,  after  he  had  prayed  for  the  healing 
of  Kinff  Hexekiah,  instructed  ttui  a  fig  poultice  (hould  be  put 
on  his  abscess.     (See  Isa.  XXXVIHi^i.) 

If  anything  can  improve  the  quality  of  one**  faith,  it  would 
seem  that  ihe  Scriptures  sanction  its  use:  The  degree  of  fatdlt 
pltts  the  intetltgent  choice  of  means,  Mcnis  to  be  the  o«ily  Itmita* 
lion  placed  upon  the  wonderful  things  which  sincere  belief  can 
accomplish.  We  read  further:  '*  Jesus  said  unio  him,  If  Uiou 
cansi  bdicvc.  alt  things  are  po^isible  to  hira  that  believeth.  And 
straightway  ihe  father  of  the  child  cHed  out,  and  said  with  tears. 
Lord,  I  believe;  bdp  thou  tnine  unbelief."     (Mark  1X^3,  24.) 

mVTKK   SUSTZHAWCa 

••  Cast  thy  burden  upon  U\t  Lord,  and  He  shall  sustain  thee/' 
(Ps.  LV:23.)  Thousands  of  unfortunate  downcast  and  grief- 
ridden  sotUs  could  instantly  find  relief  and  deliverance  frt>m  their 
life-long  bondage  of  burdcnbcmng,  by  simply  unloading  their 
life-sorrows  —  casting  their  burdens  upon  ihc  1-ord.  It  should 
l>e  remembered  that  the  Everlasting  Arms  arc  underneath  us. 
and  that  il  is  po  greater  task  for  the  AlmighLy  lu  »u«;ain  Hia 
children  while  they  rest  on  lop  of  their  burdens  than  it  is  to 
support  them  while  they  groan  underneath  this  weight  of  fear 
and  ftorrow.  The  Lord  hat  to  carry  il  anyway,  *o  why  not  re- 
joice and  be  happy  in  the  liberty  which  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  burdens  arc  all  underneath  and  not  overhead? 

Again,  the  psalmist  says;  "Commit  thy  wa.^  ^'^V**  vV<tV»tV^ 
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fmit   alui  in    Him;    and   Hp    shall    bring  it  to   pft»/'     (Pt. 
XXXVII:^) 

THE  spian  OF  rEAi 

"  For  God  hath  Dot  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."  (II  Tim.  1:7.)  What  a 
chaii£:e  would  conie  over  the  professed  Ginstian  world  if  thi« 
text  were  really  believed  and  received  into  the  hearts  of  so-called 
OiriMians!  Tbc  v^i^t  majority  of  Chrttttafis  wlio  are  siDccre 
and  earneal  in  Ibeir  religious  experience  arc  itiotc  ot  leu  dom- 
inated by  f«ar  and  cursed  with  worry.  They  are  filled  with  fear 
and  devoid  of  power  —  the  vcrj'  pow^r  which  Paul  drclar«c 
God  has  given  His  children*  alcntr  with  love  and  a  sound  raind. 

[n  writing  I0  the  Romans,  the  apostle  again  empbasues  thii 
great  truth  of  mental  liberty,  sayings  "For  ye  have  not  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption."     (Rom.  V!II:15-) 

The  psalmist  further  suggests  the  value  of  reli^on  as  a  de- 
liverer frt^m  fear,  saying;  *'  I  sought  tltc  Lord,  and  He  beard 
me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  ray  fears,"     (Ps,  XXXiV;4.) 

There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  battle  again^  fear>  f«- 
ligioua  faith  is  the  mafiter  weapon,  even  as  Paul  wrote; 
"  Above  all.  taking  tbc  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  yc  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."     (Eph.  VI:i6.) 

THE  DAMNATION  OF  DOUBT 

It  i*  in  every  sense  true  that  all  is  eventually  lost,  if  we  doubt 
Faith  is  essential  to  success  in  every  avenue  of  experience  and 
every  department  of  life.  Paul,  in  writing  of  both  the  sacn- 
mental  service  and  the  common,  everyday  table  service,  reco^ 
niicfl  the  neccsaily  of  faith,  the  valui-  of  a  clear  conscience  and 
gladness  of  heart;  he  saysr  "  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not 
hid  you  to  a  feast,  and  y^  be  disposed  to  go;  whatsoever  is  set 
before  you.  cat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.*' 
(I  Cor.  X:270  It  may  be  added  that  Paul  did  not  say  that  we 
might  not  ask  some  questions  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

-\g3in,  the  apoiftle  writes:  "  And  he  that  doubtcth  is  damned 
if  he  eat,  because  he  e^iteth  not  of  faith:  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  «in.'*  (Rom^  XIV 123-)  And  this  it  just  as  true  in 
A  ^hy^ical  sense  as  it  is  in  its  spiritual  application.     In  previous 
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chapters,  we  have  clearly  shown  that  <loubtG  and  fears  culminate 
in  dyspepsia.  Faith  in  ihe  food  and  the  digestion  U  absolutely 
essential  to  nutriliop  and  good  health. 

THE  SWOREi  OF  FEAB 

"Then  it  shalt  come  to  pass  that  the  sword,  which  ye  feared, 
shall  overtake  you  there  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  famine, 
whereof  ye  were  afraid,  shall  follow  close  after  you/'  (Jcr 
XLIIrie.)  From  the  remotest  times,  it  has  bem  the  accepted 
belief  that  mankind  usually  reaped  u  liarvcstl  of  their  malC' 
riali^cd  fears  —  that  sooner  or  later  the  sword  of  fear  strikes 
down  its  victins. 

The  debilitating  dangers  of  fear  were  so  well  known  and  so 
generally  rtcoenized  that  faint-hearted  warriors  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  into  battle  engagements.  Wc  read:  "What 
man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted?  Let  him  go  and 
return  unto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart  fatnt  as  well." 
(Dcut,  XX :8.) 

"Fear  thou  not;  for  I  am  with  thee:  be  not  dismayed;  for  I 
am  Ihy  God;  I  will  sirengihen  thee;  yea  I  will  help  Ibce;  yea  1 
wii:  uphold  thcc'     (Ua,  XLI;io.) 

"  HE    RATR    BORNE  OlTR  CRISPS  " 

The  psalmist  in  de^^rlbing  the  natural  course  of  life  in  thii 
world  says  ihat  it  is  spent  in  grieving  and  sighing:  while  the 
prophet  pictures  the  world's  Saviour  as  One  who  bears  our 
griefs  and  carries  our  sorrows.  Compare  and  contrast  the  fol- 
lowing passages  with  reference  to  laitli  and  fear. 


rArrB 
"Surely   He   hath    borne  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows," 
(Im,  LIIf:4-) 


PEAK 

"For  my  life   19   (pent    with 
grief,  and  my  years  with  sigh- 
ing: niy  strength  failcth."     (Pl 
XXXl:io) 
THE   m.IGHT  OF   FKAR 

"Our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  tide; 
without  were  fightings,  wiihin  were  fears,"  (11  Cor  Vn:5.) 
Fear  is  able  continuously  to  harass  both  soul  and  body;  neither 
mind  nor  flesh  can  gain  rest.  Fear  is  an  everlasting  tormentor 
and  troublcr. 

Tlie  psalmEst  offers  good  advice  10  all  who  fret  and  fume, 
when  he  admonishes  us  to   "Cease   ttgm  ;iu^c\,  *vA  K^v^v^t 
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wnth:    fret    not  thyt^t   in   any   wise   to  do   eAT      (P^ 

The  nti\y  rlrlivrrancc  irotn  fear  tboo^  b  WA  Iken^tU 
Al  every  lum  CbriM  gave  cxprc^uoo  to  tbu  gicil  trodL  He 
eontUntly  cxiltcd  faith  zs  the  great  deliTcrer  from  pb^iictf 
bondage  and  mental  tonure.  "  And  He  said  to  the  voma, 
thx  f>iili  Nalh  uvetl  iltcc^  go  in  pcAcc."  (Lcike  VU:yii) 
"  TTien  lotichcd  lie  their  cye».  uyiag.  According  to  joor  Cftidi 
t>v  It  wHo  you-"     (Malt,  IX:^) 

The  Chriilian  philoiophy  throughout  t«  built  vpOB  /fttlJh  — 
upon  the  principle  that  by  beholding  we  bec<NDe  dttnee^ 
(II  Cor.  IJ]:l8.>  Accordingly,  titc  believer  %s  ad«onUbrf 
ever  to  look  "  onto  Jttw  the  Author  aod  Finisher  of  our  bith." 
(Heb.  Xn:2.) 

The  Christian  religion  >»  based  upon  a  process  of  reckoninf 
yourielf  to  be  snmeihmg  you  are  not  —  but  somcihirtg  yo« 
dc»irc  til  be  —  aiid  by  i^Uh  in  Christ,  evenlu^Uy  you  wiU 
actually  grow  into  the  1ikcne»  of  the  thing  you  reckoned  and 
believed  yourflelf  to  be  —  a  child  of  God. 

And  fto  we  ctnnt  to  recogntxe  that  the  phy«io1ogicaj  fa<^s  and 
psychological  principles  herein  set  forth  arc  far  from  being 
new  and  novel  —  Ihcy  are  as  old  as  the  experience  of  the  humaa 
race.  The  Go»pel  of  faith  h  the  very  power  and  essence  of 
the  Gtcal  Religion. 

CoMrAkATlVa   SUUMABY   OF  THE   BlSLE  ON   KaITII   AKO  FCAft 
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I  "  A  merry  tieari  mskelh  a 
chcfffuL  countenance:  but  by  lOr- 
rowf  of  the  he*ri  ihe  iplrii  i* 
broken"     <l'fov    XV:ij.) 

a  "  He  that  a  tlow  to  inaer 
\%  better  than  the  mighty:  and 
he  ihflt  Tuleth  hix  spirit  than  he 
ihAf  takclb  a  city/'  <  Prov, 
XVI  5*) 

3-  •'He  that  i»  of  a  merry 
hcflrt  hath  a  contiBual  feast,* 
{?fy,y    XV; IS) 


pcAa 

1,  "The  spirit  of  a  man  wiH 
suitain  his  infininiy;  but  a 
wounded  apirtt  «vha  can  bear^*" 

<Prov    XVin;i4.) 

2.  '*He  that  U  alow  to  wrath 
is  of  great  underttanding;  bK 
he  that  h  haity  of  ipirtt  cxa}ictli 
folly/'    (Prov.  XtV:9-) 

5  "  Be  noe  haMr  En  thy  tp^rk 
to  be  an^ry :  foe  anger  rc^eth  tn 
the    bo«ocD    of    fooU"      (EeeL 


to 
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4.  "Whldi  of  you  by  Uking 
thought  cun  add  or.e  cubit  unla 
hii  stature?  .  .  .  Therefore 
take  no  thouglic,  saying,  What 
shjill  we  cat?  or,  Whai  shalJ  we 
firink?  Of,  Wherewithal  shall  wc 
be  ebthed?  .  ,  .  For  ^ur 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  Ibese  things^ 
,  .  .  Take,  therefore,  no 
thought  lor  the  morrow :  for  the 

munow  shall  lake  ihoughl  for 
ihc  things  of  itself,  Sufficient 
an\o  ihe  dav  is  the  evil  thereof/' 
(Mitt.  VI:37,  31,  JJ.  3+) 

5.  "lie  careful  for  nothing: 
but  In  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thankjtgiving 
l«t  your  T«^uc«it  b«  tiiade  known 
unto  God"     (Phil,  IV :6.) 

6>  "Finally,  brethren,  whitso- 
erer  things  are  true,  wh^tsot'vcr 
things  are  honest,  wh^tl^tjcver 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  thingE 
are  pure,  wtiatioever  Ihlngs  are 
lovelj'.  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report;  if  thore  be  any 
virtue,  and  U  there  be  any  praise^ 
think  oa  ih«c  thio^."  (Phil. 
IV:a) 


7.  "New  faith  Uthe  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving; 
of  Ihinips  not  •ten"  (Heb, 
XI:l,  Rev,  Ver) 

&  "But  ffociIinc*§  with  con- 
tenlmtnt  is  great  fiiiQ."     (I  Tim, 
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4-  "But  Martha  wai  cum- 
bered about  much  lerving,  and 
came  to  Him  and  said.  Lord* 
(lost  thou  not  care  that  my  »»• 
ler  hath  left  me  to  serve  alooe? 
Bid  her,  therefore,  tlut  she  help 
mc-  And  Jesufl  answered  and 
uJd  unto  her,  Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  ihings :  btit  one  thing 
is  needful;  and  Mary  hath 
cliQ^en  (hat  gouj  pit  it.  vhich 
shill  not  ht  taken  away  from 
her.'    (Luke  X:40-4^> 

$.  '*Bul  Jesus  said  ur^to  him, 
Follow  me;  and  let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead."     (Matu  VUI; 

6-  "And  Jacob  took  him  rods 
of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel 
and  chestnut  tree ;  and  pilled 
white  stmlces  in  ihem.  .  .  . 
And  he  set  the  rods  which  he 
had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in 
the  gutters  in  the  watering- 
troughs  when  the  flocks  came  to 
drink,  .  .  .  And  the  flock* 
conceived  before  the  rod«,  and 
brought  forth  cattle  riog^traked, 
speckled,   and   spotted."     (Gen. 

XXX;37-39-) 

7.  "And  deliver  them  who 
throush  fear  of  death  were  all 
ihfir  lifftime  ftubjeci  to  bond- 
age/'    (Heb,  Uis) 

8.  "Htaviness  In  the  heart  of 
man  makrih  it  stoop :  but  a  ^ood 
word   makelh   ji   glad."      i?^Kn. 
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9.  "A  merry  h«»rt  Uucth  good 
like  ft  m«didn«:  but  a  broken 
spirit  drictli  the  bona,"  (Prov, 
XVII  :2^) 

upon  Him:  for  He  mrelh  for 
you"    (I  Pettr  V:70 

J  I.  "And  Hg  said  unto  her, 
Daughter.  b«  of  fl[<X>d  comfon: 
Ihy  (aiih  baih  made  thc^  whale; 
so  in  p«cc/'     (Luke  Vni:4a) 

\2.  "And  He  SAid  unto  her 
Daushlcr*  thy  faith  hith  made 
ihee  whole;  go  in  peace,  and  hi 
whole  of  thy  pla^e."     (Mark 

V134-) 

Ij.  "There  U  no  fear  \ti  love; 
but  perfect  love  casteth  out  f«ar : 
because  fear  haih  torment  He 
that  fearelh  11  not  made  perfect 
in  love."    (I  John  lV:ia) 

14.  ''And  Je4ui  uid  iinio  him. 
Go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  balh  made 
thee  whole.  And  immcdiaEely 
he  r««ived  hit  tight/*    (Mark 

IS-  "J«w*  wid  nnto  htm.  If 
thoQ  caiut  believe,  all  things  are 
pouiUe  10  him  that  beli^tth. 
And  straightway  the  father  of 
the  child  cried  oat,  and  s^d  wrih 
t^avs.  Lord  T  b«lieve;  h<1p  thou 
mine  unbelief/'  (Mark  IX:^. 
^) 

it  "  Commit  thy  w«y  nmo  the 
Lord;  iTiut  alfO  in  Hlfn;  and 
He  shall  being  it  to  pasv"     (Ps 


9l  "Wlierefore  tit«  king  utd 
unto  me.  Wh/  15  thy  counienancc 
f>ad,  lecing  thou  are  not  tid:? 
this  is  nothing  eke  but  soirrow  oE 
heart/'    (Nell.  11:3.) 

10.  "  Say  to  them  that  arc  of  a 
fearful  heart.  Be  strong,  fear 
not"    (Isfl.  XXXV:*) 

It-  "The  carr  of  this  worti^ 
and  the  deceitfulnc»s  of  ricbest 
choke  the  wurd,  and  he  t>eoon>- 
ab  unfruitful"   (Malt.  XUIlu.) 

IJ,  "  F<ir  the  thing  which  ! 
KTeatly  feared  la  come  tipon  cn«, 
^t\(i  that  which  I  wat  afraid  of 
is  come  unto  roc.''    (Job  ill  :25.> 

13.  "  But  the  wiekf^  are  like 
the  troubled  sea.  when  it  cannot 
reit.  whoie  waten  east  up  mifc 
and  din.  There  is  iw  peace 
sniih  my  God.  to  the  wicked.' 
(Isa-  LVn:2o,  ai  ) 

tj.  "  And  He  eould  there  do  no 
mighty  work,  save  that  Jle  lud 
His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folli^ 
and  healed  thein.  Aisd  He  mar- 
velled because  of  their  anliclirf." 
(Mark  Vn5.d> 

1^,  "When  He  had  thus 
fpoken.  He  spit  on  the  ground, 
and  made  day  cf  the  spalUe.  and 
he  anoimed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  with  the  day/'  (John 
JX:6.> 


i6l  "  dast  div  burden  nyon  th* 
Lord,  and  He  shall  sutuhi  ihec" 
(P».  LV:B.} 
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17.  "For  God  )ui(h  not  gitf«n 
us  ifae  spirit  of  it^x\  but  o( 
power,  and  of  love,  aiid  of  Sk 
Aound  mind."    (II  Tim.  I:?.) 

18.  "  Above  aU>  taking  tlw 
flhieM  of  failh,  whcfcwiih  yt 
%hx\\  be  able  to  tjucnch  all  the 
fiery  dart*  of  the  wick<d/'    <Kph, 

19.  "If  uty  of  ihem  that  bt- 
tl«v«  not  bid  you  to  a  fc«ct,  and 
yc  be  disposed  to  ico;  whatso- 
ever ia  act  before  yow»  cat.  ask- 
ing no  queatiors  for  conscience* 
Wite."    (I  Cor.  X:37') 

Aa  "The  same  hcfird  P«ul 
■peak;  who  steadFa&lly  behold- 
iiifL  him.  and  prrccivbg  that  be 
had  faith  to  be  healed,  said  with 
31  [oud  voice,  Stand  upright  on 
thy  kci.  And  be  kapccj  aiul 
walked."     (Aets  XIV:9.  10) 

31.  "Fear  thou  not;  for  I  am 
with  ibec:  be  not  diiimaycd;  for 
I  am  thy  God :  1  will  strengthen 
thee;  yea.  1  wilt  help  ihcc;  yea, 
I  wiU  apbotd  tlicc."  (I*a. 
XLI:ia) 

ja.  "  Surely  He  hath  botnc  our 
gricf»,  and  carried  our  sorrows." 
(In.  LIII:4> 

*3.  "  And  He  said  to  (he  wc- 
nian.  Thy  faith  hath  lavrd  thee; 
go  in  peace,"     (Luke  VUtstx) 

14.  "Then  touched  He  their 
cyrs,  ftaying,  According  to  your 
faitli  br  it  unto  you,"  (MatL 
1X:«) 
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17.  "  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondaite  aRAin  10 
fnr;  but  ye  bave  received  the 
spirit  of  odoptiotv"  (Rom. 
VJn:i5.) 

t%.  "  I  sought  the  Lord,  mnd 
\\f  heard  me.  and  delivered  me 
from  all  my  fears."  (Pi. 
XXXIV :+) 

ty,  "And  he  that  donbteth  is 
damned    if    he    e4t,    beotMtf    be 

vatetb  not  of  faith:  (or  whatso- 
ever is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 
(Rom.  XIV:z?.) 

20.  "  Then  it  »han  come  10 
pnM  ihnt  the  sword,  which  yc 
feared,  shall  overtake  you  there 
in  the  land  of  Egypt:  and  the 
faininc,  whereof  yc  were  afraid, 
shall  follow  close  after  you" 
(Jer.  XLH:i&) 

31.  "What  man  is  ih«c  iba 
U  fearful  and  fAint-heaned } 
Let  him  go  and  iclum  unto  his 
bouse,  lest  hii  brethren's  heart 
faint  as  welL"     (Deui.  XX«J 

j^  "  For  my  life  19  spent  wiUi 
gri«f.  and  my  years  wiih  sigti- 
ina;  my  Mrength  falklK"  (Ps. 
XXXI  :ia) 

£J-  ^*Cea.4e  from  anger,  and 
forsake  wrath;  frci  not  thyself 
in  any  ivUe  to  do  evil-"  (Ps. 
XXXVIT:&) 

24.  "Our  fl«h  had  no  r«t, 
but  we  were  lroT»blcd  on  every 
side;  without  were  RehtinKS, 
within  were  fearv"  <U  Cor, 
VU:^.) 
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Tut     PBYSIQlXKir    0¥     MAWT- — Tn»     PSYCHOLOGY     OV    HABIT-— 
Tll«    KX>KOMV    AKP    TVHANWY    OF    1IAD1T. —  T«K    SLAmV    OF 

OMOSlOtf. —  Psychic       obses^ious. —  MotoH     obsk^ioks- — 

VrTAl-    seiPAGE. EnexCY    leakage. 5iYSTEW     AND    OVDFft. 

C00L-II£A»ED»E5S. —  TuB      XfiRVOL^S      ftliYTUU      01^      IIAVIT.-^ 

Cah  tus  uAsrrs  «e  cBAMcts?— Sumuaby  or  the  chaftek 

HABIT  represents  the  meihodical  way  m  which  min<I  aod 
body  come  lo  act  as  a  result  of  the  fTc^iicnt  rcpctitioii 
of  a  certain  dc£aitc  set  of  nervous  impuUcs  and  mu»culmr 
responses  iheretcK 

Some  habits  ar*  instinctive:  that  is,  they  are  ift  in  motiaa 
ftt  or  immediately  after  birth:  for  instance,  the  newborn  chilJ 
U  posfie5£ed  of  the  sucking  instinct;  if  this  is  nol  immediately 
exercised,  it  is  soon  partially  or  wholly  lost,  whereas  the  im* 
mediate  perTonnance  of  the  act  of  sucking  fixes  (he  instinct. 
TOR   riiV4ioij>cy   OP    habit 

The  physiolo^  of  habit  h  explained  by  reference  to  the 
nervous  reflex  arc,  by  which  means  ccTtaia  Bciinory  nervoiu 
impressions  arc  carried  to  the  various  nerve  centre*,  where, 
aft«r  a  timep  they  eoni«  spontaneously  and  automatie^ly  to 
protluee  certain  definite  motor  responses  [See  Fij^.  2.) 
Nerve  paths,  as  it  were,  arc  vom  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
this  causes  a  j:iven  habit  to  become  more  and  more  deeply 
ronted.  Frequent  repetition  of  nervous  impulses  passing  over 
the  same  path  serves  to  wear  the  nervous  groove  deeper  and 
deeper,  just  as  the  frequent  waikinic  over  the  lawn  will  soon 
weir  a  deep  path  down  through  the  sod. 

Tlie  p?riud  [if  infancy  iw  the  special  time  for  utarting  or 
initiating  mcntjd  4nd  physical  hftbits.     The  longer  the  infanqr 
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of  any  inimal.  the  greater  the  ran^e  and  possibility  for  the 
formatioD  of  numerous  habits  —  j^ocd  or  bad  —  which  wi]] 
prove  either  of  grcai  hc!p  or  hindrance  in  after  life.  U  H 
evident  that  not  all  out  habits  are  formed  in  infancy.  Habits 
may  be  formed  in  after  life ;  but  the  older  ihe  learner,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  cither  to  form  or  refDrm  a  habit 

All  our  established  babit^  form  actual  and  literal  pathway* 
through  the  nervous  ntccbanism  of  tbc  body,  llablts  have  a 
malcriat  foundation,  and  no  habit  when  once  thoroughly  «&- 
tab1i*h«d  can  be  changed  without  effecting  a  change  in  these 
nerve  paths  through  thr  Imdy,  as  a  result  of  placing  the  nerve 
centres  concerned  under  the  absolute  domination  of  an  evet- 
watchful  and  all-powerful  new  idea. 

When  we  yield  willingly  and  readily  to  the  impulse  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  the  next  time  that  same  impulse  is  expe- 
rienced.  the  responsive  action  of  the  body  will  be  just  a  little 
more  f|nick1y  and  easily  performe<l  This  frequent  repetition 
eatablishes  what  the  physiologists  call  the  "path  of  motor  tlia- 
eharge";  and  when  a  nervosa  path  becomes  well  established, 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  habit-  This  constitutes 
the  physiological   explanation  of  habit. 

It  18  highly  probable  that  in  the  early  formation  of  habits, 
the  diacbari^e  of  motor  impulses  excited  by  sensory  impres- 
iJons  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Just  as  the  small 
streamlets  from  a  cake  of  melting  ice  make  their  way  toward 
lower  levels  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  liquids,  wearing  a  larger 
and  larger  groove  as  the  volume  of  water  increases,  converting 
obitiucLions  and  obstacles  into  high  rciaining  walls;  so, 
eventually,  the  stream  of  nervous  energy  is  compelled  to  How 
in  the  deep  and  permanent  grooves  formed  by  its  own  long- 
continued  action. 

THE  ySYCHOLOGV  OF  llAntT 

Just  as  various  groups  of  nerve  celts  in  the  spinal  column 
and  Ihe  lower  nerve  centres  get  into  the  way  of  working  tO' 
gcther  (form  habits  of  cooperation,  in  other  words),  so  in 
the  case  of  Ihe  nerve  cells  in  the  higher  brain  centres.  Va- 
rious sensory  and  conscious  nerve  impressions  come  to  be 
definitely    assactatcd,    sooner   or    later,   with    the    activity   of 
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certain  dfilnitc  erdups  of  motor  brain  cells.  Certain  associated 
feelings  and  idcaa  arc  aroused  by  a  given  impulse,  and  by  the 
repetition  of  this  connectiou  a  memal  babii  U  fornvctl,  which 
jcradually  wears  down  for  itself  definite  material  ^ooves  in 
the  paths  of  the  brain. 

The  machinery  of  thought  rapidly  settles  into  the  mts  and 
gfouvcs  of  its  own  formation,  Thc?^*;  psychic  channcU  aic 
formed  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
they  arc  largely  etialiliihed  by  the  time  a  man  reaches  thirty 
years  of  age.  Not  that  new  ehannelii  of  thought  eannot  he 
formed,  nnd  new  associations  of  ideas  effected,  but,  after  this 
age,  the  mind  forms  new  methods  of  thought  and  action  with 
great  difiictihy.  and  only  in  response  to  de6nite  fuental  train- 
ing aiid  continuous  intellectual  activity. 

Our  psychic  habits  arc  formed  also  by  the  care  or  attention 
wc  pay  to  the  constant  stream  of  sensations  which  have  Ihcir 
origin  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  sense  impressions  which 
never  cease  to  recur  as  long  a»  life  lasts.  Ordinarily,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  ]mpr«stons  do  not  srouse  st^nsationt  at  all 
Normally,  furthermor*^,  the  majority  ftf  sensation*  *o  awak- 
ened have  at  most  but  a  flcctins;  or  momentary  claim  upon  our 
attention.  Those  unfortunates  who  develop  the  habit  of  rcc- 
ognidt^g  all  these  sensory  reports  from  the  outlying  physieal 
domairs  of  the  body,  soon  degenerate  into  confirmed  neuras- 
thenicG.  The  old  lady  was  not  far  from  right  when  ^e 
advised  the  nervous  young  girl  to  keep  her  mind  olf  her 
thoughts, 

THE    ECONOMY    AND   TVBANNV   OP    nAttFT 

ft  must  be  evident  that  the  foroution  of  habits  is  a  foorec 
of  great  economy  to  both  mind  and  body^  It  sliould  also  be 
recognized  that  when  habits  are  misformed.  when  miod  and 
body  are  trained  in  unfortunate  and  uobeatlhy  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  that  the  results  upon  the  health,  bappimsSt 
and  character  may  be  highly  disastrous. 

Habit  is  a  sort  of  partnership  arrangement  entered  into  be* 

iwccn  the  mind  and  the  t»ody  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 

a  maximum  amount   of  work  wttli  a   niimmum  expenditure  of 

energy  and  physical  force.    If  babiu  are  veil  foraacd. 
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intelligently  shaped,  and  properly  controlled,  they  become  the 
great  aecret  of  mental  conservation  nnd  a  source  of  great 
physical  economy;  on  the  other  hand,  if  habits  are  mififofmed 
—  if  they  are  injurious  to  mind  and  body  —  after  Uicy  once 
brcome  thorougMy  cscablUhed,  they  may  enslave  and  rule  their 
subject  with  an  absolute  tyianny. 

When  we  recognize  that  it  is  just  m  easy  to  form  a  good 
habit  at  a  bad  habit,  juM  sk  ea«y  to  acquire  helpful  habits  at 
those  which  arc  injurious,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  great  1 

responsibility  rests  upon  parents  and  teachers  to  see  to  it  that 
the  children  under  their  care  early  form  correct  and  proper 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting. 

THE  SLAVERY    OF  OBSESSION 

By  obseuion  we  refer  to  those  constantly  recurring  ideas, 
feelings,  or  emotions  which  present  themijclves  so  insistently 
and  automatically  in  our  consciousnc^a.  and  which  always  lead 
to  the  performance  oJ  certain  useless  actions  or  the  thinking 
of  certain  foolish  thoughts.  Thes?  ni^edfcss  acts  and  thoughts 
are  oftttmes  injurious  to  peace  of  mind  and  health  of  body. 
Our  obses»ons  are  not  useful,  and  ihey  arc  otherwise  inhar- 
monious with  our  useful  mental  experience  and  modes  of 
acting;  they  arc  troublesorae  interlopers  which  have  chosen 
our  minds  and  bodies  as  their  regular  playground;  their  con- 
duct results  in  constantly  interfering  with  the  normal  work  of 
bctli  mind  and  body-  Mental  obsessions  arc  probably  due  to 
a  mild  form  of  dissociation  of  ideas*  while  bodily  obitcssions 
arc  cstabliihed  after  the  usual  methods  of  habit  fonnation. 

Psychic  ohsfssions.  The  inconsistent  notion  that  one  must 
always  br  nght  has  spoiled  the  health  and  ruined  the  happiness 
of  thousands  of  people.  This  desire  is  bom  of  an  unhcalthful 
tendency  to  want  our  way,  (o  become  the  pattern,  after  which 
all  others  must  shape  their  conduct.  Thia  leads  to  an  ever- 
lasting wrangle  with  one's  associates,  in  which  the  victim  of 
this  obsession  is  ever  contending  that  he  is  right  and  all  the 
world  is  wrong^  It  would  add  much  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  some  of  these  obstinate  contenders  for  ^eir  own  per- 
sonal infallibility  if  they  would  come  down  from  their  perch 
of  perfection  <»  confess  thcif  humanity  —  admit  their  blunders 
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— actually  "ta  adcaowMge  tli£  ^orn  "  dow  and  tbett  Tkt 
world  is  filled  mith  unlutppj  and  irnuble  people  who  have 
iKTcr  be«n  koo^ii  to  confcaa  to  having  made  a  imfta^e  or  doBf 
WTonf  in  all  tl>etr  Itres. 

Otben  liv«  in  coosunt  Uavcrj  lo  fsihion.  tu  tlic  fcsr  of 
Okta  and  tl)c  conventional  wiy  of  docng  tiling  The  author 
ha*  a  dear  friend  who  is  nnply  killing  himself  with  the  ofc- 
fessloQ  ibai  be  must  cattj  throo^  pv^rythin^  that  he  nndec- 
takefl  —  at  any  cost.  His  tife  i&  <lcvo4ed  to  "carrying  things 
through"  —  to  patching  up  his  evident  Uunders  and  tryio;  to 
Bukc  sacce&tfDl  his  repeated  failures. 

Others  are  obsessed  with  the  m^ane  notion  that  they  must 
set  other  people  right  —  the  notion  of  reforming  the  world 
These  people  live  in  a  constant  state  of  worry  and  iriiistioii 
because  their  pct^  bobbies  do  not  gain  the  recognition  whid 
they  think  their  tehcmes  dc^ervr 

Certain  tenfiltvi*  an^l  telf-eestr^d  nervous  people  gel  the 
notion  into  their  heads  that  they  are  being  terriNy  persecilled; 
they  fancy  themselves  hving  a  life  of  perpetual  martyrdon. 
They  arc  victims  of  constant  im^inary  sufferings  and  6ctit]0us 
slights.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  them  really  learn  to  love 
this  life  of  the  false  martyr. 

We  are  acinainted  with  a  man  who  has  made  life  unbear- 
able for  himself  and  family  because  of  his  ever-prcsctil  obsess- 
ing ideas  Ihot  be  must  icccpt  no  favors*  allow  no  one  to  assist 
him.  be  under  obligations  to  nobody:  and  these  ideas  havf 
brought  him  almost  to  the  v^rge  of  a  form  of  insanity,  so  that 
be  is  a  pftsonc  non  grcta  in  all  circles. 

Motor  obsrssions.  This  form  of  slavish  worry  baa  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  itself  on  the  nervous  system  and  the  daily 
behavior  of  most  of  us  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  small  boy.  who,  while  going  downtown  on  an 
errand  for  his  tnother.  easily  forgets  what  he  was  seni  lo  the 
hXosx  for,  but  in  no  wise  fofs^l*  to  kick  every  hilchtng-poft 
he  meets  on  the  way  downtown.  (Sec  Fig,  28-)  It  is  like- 
wif«  shown  in  the  cat«  of  the  man  who  tries  to  keep  from 
atepptcig  00  the  cracks  or  seams  of  the  sidewalk  on  his  way 
■  down  Street.    The  awkward*  uneven  steps  of  sudi  an  iadi' 
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victual  «ofneiim«5  arc  sufficicnl  10  attract  the  altention  of  the 
paaicr-by-  The  author  once  followed  a  youn^  lady  for  four- 
teen blocker  and  observed  that  thin  obsessed  m>u[  did  not  once 
permit  her  shoes  to  fall   upon  a  fteam  in  th«  cement  walk. 

Have  you  noi  known  the  man  who  could  not  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  without  cocitinunusly  counting  the  pieces  of 
money  cont^itieil  therein?  A  pattert  recently  told  the  author 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  a  stroll  unless  he  had  a  hunch  of  money 
to  count  in  his  right-hand  trousers  pocket;  that  if  he  did  not 
have  any  loose  change  when  he  wtni  om  for  a  walk,  he  would 
have  to  go  and  gel  some;  that  he  knew  just  how  many  pieces 
of  money  the  pocket  contained,  and,  if  on  any  single  count,  he 
failed  to  find  the  right  nnmbrr,  he  would  often  have  lo  stop 
dead  still  and  carefully  recount  the  coins  to  make  %\itc  that 
none  had  been  lost:  after  which  he  could  resume  his  walk. 

Another  case  of  obsession  13  that  of  the  person  who  cannot 
*it  in  a  public  auditorium  or  church  without  counting  the 
number  of  rings,  roses,  or  siripts  on  the  wall-paper,  usually 
trying  to  lettlc  on  the  centre  one  and  then  to  w^itch  it  with  an 
eagle  eye.  (Sec  Fig.  z8,)  If  for  any  reason  the  attention  is 
diMracted  from  this  centre  figure  and  it  is  momcntarilj'  Iciat 
to  view,  the  whole  number  of  d<;sign£  must  be  counted  over 
again  and  the  centre  carefully  located. 

After  spcakinET  of  this  matter  in  a  Chautauqua  lecture  one 
afternoon,  an  intelligent  looking  lady  told  us  she  had  counted 
every  scam  in  the  tent,  knew  (he  middle  seams,  and  likewise 
had  counted  the  stripes  of  all  the  other  tents  on  the  grounds. 
She  said  this  was  her  favorite  pastime  —  to  count  the  5tripes» 
6gurc»,  and  other  objects:  if  nMhing  else  presented  itself, 
she  would  count  the  pickets  on  the  fence. 

We  once  had  a  patient,  a  young  man,  who.  when  not  other- 
wiac  cmploycdt  would  hie  himself  lo  the  railroad  and  watch 
for  the  numbers  on  the  freight-cars,  taking  great  delight  when 
h^  would  sec  a  number  which  he  cotild  recall  having  seen  some- 
time previoua. 

A  woman  school-teacher  of  middle  age  once  consulted  Ihc^ 
author  to  see  what  help  she  coultl  gel  (or  ber  obsession — of 
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«vCTl4«ti(i^j  CTwntinf:  h«r  tit^  Sht  utd  it  was  19  ^tvpa 
frmn  h<t  Irooi  p«>rch  U>  the  ^tc:  that  it  w»  555  m«^  frcm 
b«f  hoittc  to  the  r^ocery;  thai  tbc  court-house  had  21  ttq» 
gmn;  up  the  fir«l  flight,  etc.,  etc  She  ui*)  siie  made  the  trip 
from  the  house  to  the  gate  one  day  in  one  step  short  of  the 
Uflual  eounl,  and  w&s  m>  distorted  Uiat  the  had  to  go  back  to 
the  hoMic  afkd  walk  the  dliUnee  over  again,  that  ahe  tntgbt 
walk  it  in  the  tuual  number  of  «tepa.  Others  are  possessed  of 
obfCMluos  born  of  Ihdr  physical  appcaruiice,  or  determined  by 
Iheir  undue  tendency  toward  being  too  fat  or  too  Ican^  An<jth<;r 
vei^  coQimon  nbieMion  h  the  babi'UAl  twirling  of  the  thmibft 
white  the  fingrr*  nrr  inlrrlorkrd. 

VITAL  ftCePAGB^E}fcaoy    LBAKACB 

The  vcot\i\  h  filled  with  nervous,  lid^'ety  persons  who.  wUfl 
Ih^y  are  probably  not  victims  of  definite  mental  or  motor  ob- 
teftfticns,  arc  eo4istantly  engaged  in  numerous  physical  activ- 
ities which  arc  wholly  uie!e5s  and  unnecet^arx. 

Sueh  Uaves  of  habit  cannot  fix  down  without  crossing  their 
le^  and  touinic  the  foot,  or  lapping  Uic  foot  on  the  floor. 
Some  part  of  their  anatomy  mu»t  be  in  rhyihmical  and  ioce»- 
aual  actioB.  Otber«  will  iwi^t  thdr  moottaehc*,  or  play  wiifa 
ihfir  hair.  \W  are  aeqiumiM  with  a  peofeasion^  mbb  wte 
tanmit  ut  down  a  moment  witkodi  staitiBg  1^  a  ^rammaa^ 
with  bii  fwt  on  the  floor,  or  else  be  will  beat  aa  *tfr"^*i* 
tattoo  wiib  hia  bands  on  the  cbur.  Otters  are  e^cttasttngitf 
ftxing  their  daitbcs  or  a4i*>st>>V  ^  Mcbie;  Aey  se^  amr 
ttt  be  aUe  M  can^hte  dmr  taOct.    Al  IbaiK  aoaea  1^ 

Vtal  *aiii  Q«  the  riccisB^a  <wiMliiabML  tt  is  «  swt  of  viol 
Mt|M«e->lthere  b  a  eoMttM  kalfeagv  oC  wcnmai  ioive  m4 


We  taM  a 
Ins  ttiwL    We  kttw  a 
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«trofl^«»t  ncrvdui  «yM«ni  wfll  be  undcnnincd,  the  vitality  of 
the  ftitff^r^r  rfF**cHv**ly  sapped,  and  the  rcfiutuni  catisirophc 
Mrike«:  there  occtira  dther  a  blovf-vp  or  »  bfeftkiionn. 

''Sidrtrackahiliti-"  j^  the  name  which  iomtr  one  lias  entn 
to  the  condition  of  those  nervous,  erratic  people  whose  energies 
Are  being:  divcrieil  from  a  legitimate  and  natural  source  into  ab- 
normal an<l  harmful  channels, 

SY^TCM   ANI>  ORI>KK 

Muiy  persons  woiitd  improve  thctr  peace  of  mind  and  health 
of  body  if  iTiey  wuuld  learn  [o  be  ^yslcmalic  and  ortlerly  in  the 
details  of  ihcir  everyday  life.  To  look  at  the  desks  of  some 
business  men:  to  look  into  the  study  rooms  of  ^o-^itr  profcfi- 
Monal  men:  to  ffo  thrrmgh  the  homes  of  Home  housewives;  is 
enough  to  cxplarn  why  so  many  of  these  people  work  so  hard 
and  accomplish  ao  little.  Everything  ts  in  disorder  —  no  sys- 
tem prevails 

It  is  hifchly  essential  that  intetlif^tit  methods  and  automatic 
habits  should  be  farmed  for  carrying  on  one's  re^lar,  daily 
work;  en  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  possible  to  make  a 
veritable  obse&sion  om  \j\  law  ^tnd  oidci.  We  fire  acquainted 
with  X  youn^  man  who  accompUehes  bat  Little  in  life  except 
lo  keep  his  study  in  or<lcr*  So,  while  we  recommend  system 
and  order  as  a  means  of  economizing  time  and  rneri^.  we  1)0 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  unboun*lcd 
fusfljncss  and  unbearable  neatness, 

Never1h«lesa,  it  is  a  fact,  that  by  making  as  much  of  our 
work  as  possible  automMic,  wc  relieve  the  higher  controlling 
centres  of  the  bram  from  the  necessity  oi  attending  lo  these 
details,  and  in  this  way,  we  vastly  increase  the  opportunity  and 
power  of  the  mind  for  the  performance  of  additional  useful 
and  original  work^ 

COOL  -  n  B  pt  nP-Ds  v^^ 

One  of  the  things  most  necdrd  in  our  modem  civiltiation  is 
cool-headedness.  the  power  to  think  more  than  once  while  in 
the  aimc  spot.  Thoughtlessties-i  is  responsible  for  many  of  our 
diffictiltics.  Some  unfortunate  souls  have  got  into  a  chrotiic 
habit  of  "being  constantly  raslicd."  El  makes  no  difference 
where  or  when  yoti  meet  then,  they  are  "  simply  rtishfid  \» 
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death":  "hav«  n't  lim«  <o  think":  "so  ;lid  to  see  you,  but 
have  n't  time  to  talk  it  over  now";  etc,  etc  Why,  it  really 
niakofi  you  nervous  limply  to  meet  them  on  the  street.  They 
acem  lo  have  a  sort  of  psychic  St.  Vitus'*  dance. 

These  restless  people  arc  like  a  steam-engine  with  the  gov* 
crnor  off;  they  are  making  a  great  fuss,  a  big  noise,  but  ihty 
arc  accomplish] n)f  bui  little  in  the  line  i^f  real,  uscfuJ  w^rk* 
These  chronically  rushed  folk*  keep  boih  mind  and  body  wovk- 
ing  under  a  terrible  strain,  until  by  and  by  (his  state  of  strain 
becomes  habitual;  they  b^como  rhronirAlly  key^d  up;  Ihey 
cannoi  let  go:  they  cannot  relax.  Even  when  they  go  to  bed 
at  night,  they  are  aill  ^  ruslied  tliat  they  are  often  unable  to 
lind  time  to  go  to  sleep,  and  consequently  they  lie  awake  half  the 
night. 

This  unnecessary  and  abnormal  rushing  through  life  it 
probably  due  lo  exaggerated  ideas  of  one's  importance,  or  else 
it  must  be  due  lo  an  ovcrvstimation  of  the  iuipori^ice  of  the 
work  one  is  doing.  Most  of  us  need  to  Icam  to  take  oursdve* 
les*  seriously,  and  »ome  ought  to  learn  lo  take  cA'cn  thetr 
work  [pss  seriously,  Tt  waft  a  wise  mother  wlio  i^akI  lo  her 
nervous  daughter.  **  My  child,  you  cannoi  possibly  exasgerattf 
ihe  unimportance  of  things," 

THE   KEBVOt;S  RHYTHM   OP   HABIT 

We  should  constamly  bear  in  mind  ihai  habits  usually  csiab- 
liKh  themselves  in  h:irniony  with  certain  Uws  of  periodicity. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  regularity  in  the  motor  disebarge 
of  OUT  establislicd  habits,  whether  it  be  the  drumming  of  the 
fingers  on  the  arms  of  a  chRir  or  the  regular  sprees  of  the 
periodical  drunkard. 

We  gel  the  habtt  of  having  periodic  sttmuUtion  —  that  U, 
periodically  whipping  our  nerves;  some  are  addicted  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  still  others  make  use  of  tes 
and  coffee-  The  use  of  these  nerve  excitants  and  depressants 
is  a  confession  of  weakness  of  character  on  the  part  of  tbose 
who  depend  on  these  various  unnaiural  and  harmftil  iDctbods 
of  exercising  ihe  nervous  system.  This  rhythmic  tendency  of 
[lervous  impulses  U  an  im]H)rtani  factor  in  overcoming  bad 
habits^ the  reeducation  of  the  nervous  system.     It  19  tKoes' 
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iry  that  all  formativo  and  f«f^rfnau>ry  cffotta  ahodd  W  iff- 
trmMJc  afu!  rogitUr:  cvory  tflforl  lo  rclrain  the  l>oH)r  and  fem 
new  hubils  should  faithfully  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  this  law  of  n«rvouH  ptnotlidly, 

CAN     tiAllJTS    lit   ClIANGtP? 

Since  habits  possess  ;t  real  phyMcal  foundation  and  an  actual 
psychologic  basis,  can  they  be  modified,  rcshapc<I,  or  otherwise 
changed  after  iheir  slave  has  reached  maturity?  The  answer 
'  to  tluEi  ({uestton  embraces  a  number  of  factors.  Tlic  eradi' 
cation  of  the  old  habit  or  the  formation  of  the  ncvr,  lir*t  d«* 
mandfi  the  absolute  cooperation  of  the  wilt,  the  complete  mak- 
lAfi  up  of  one's  mind  tc  do  rhe  thing  in  fiucstion.  [t  ncxi 
requires  that  the  body  iisclf  shall  he  act  in  operation  in  the 
desired  direction  of  forming  the  new  habit.  New  thoughta 
must  be  formulated  and  actually  placed  in  command  of  the 
iniDd.  The  new  actions  must  be  executed  with  decision  and  rcg- 
ufarity.  The  new  habit  must  repeatedly  and  persistently  be 
wrought  out  through  the  physicat  body> 

Persistent,  inieltigcni,  regular,  systematic,  and  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mind  nvill  prove  successful  in  uproot- 
ing almost  any  and  every  habit  which  can  fasten  itaelf  upon  the 
baman  mind  or  body 

SUMMAtV  OP  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  The  period  of  infancy  ia  the  special  time  for  initiating 
habits.  The  longer  the  infancy  of  an  animal,  the  greater 
the  ran^  and  possibttily  for  the  formation  of  habits. 

2.  Habits  are  due  to  actual  pathways  through  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  boJy.  Habits  have  a  matcriaL  foundation 
aa  wdl  as  a  mental  basis, 

^  Every  time  an  act  is  repeated  its  performance  beconvea 
easier  andeasier;  the  "path  of  motor  discharge"  becomes  in- 
creaKinffly  automafie  and  calaHithed 

4.  Colonies  of  brain  cells  and  groups  of  ideas  (psychic  cen- 
tres) come  also  to  form  definiic  and  habitual  associations.  !n 
this  way.  mental  habits  are  formed,  habits  of  thought. 

5.  The  thinking  machinery  readily  settles  into  the  nats  and 
grooves  of  its  own  formation.  After  thirty  years  of  age.  new 
habits  are  formed  only  as  a  result  of  persistent  psychic  irainuvi^  J 

^  J 
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6.  Habil  b  a  vort  of  poitncnlup  anaDgcaaan  keCvcoi  ihe 
jBiod  ssd  the  bodf  tor  the  pttrpode  of  accocvplislna|r  &  miriwim 
of  work  w»ih  2  minirrum  cxpcndiitirc  of  cncrp.  « 

7.  h  is  jia&i  as  t^y  to  form  a  good  hakt  ts  a  tod  ooc  Wlscn 
bad  lubit»  bccooM  «stabU»hf<l,  thty  nile  ibcir  sUre  w)ih  abso- 
Iste  tyranaj. 

B.  Ao  obvcMioci  ti  a  cooManUj  nctarrmic  <^^  fccltDg,  or 
ttwAUr^t  wHich  prooiU  itself  iaccuantly  u)4  ABtoouuicallj 
is  our  «xp«ricnc«t  and  whidi  (eaib  to  iH«  thtnlctrif  of  certain 
foolitb  ibMtgtii*  and  the  p^fofnunce  of  cfnatD  uftrl^u  acttv 

9.  ^fental  olMcSiifvni  an;  probablj  <lac  to  a  mild  fnnn  of 
idca-dUimcUtion,  ^hilc  moior  obacuicQS  are  simply  habitual 
acta  rcaulttfig  from  autonutic  and  unconiroll«d  mocor 
ducbarpci. 

10.  Common  obMSsions  arc  «uch  as  insisteot  ideas,  couat- 
ing,   kicking  posts.   wigE^^'^S    <^c  toes,   iwiriing    the   thtimbs^ 
lwj»lin|[  the  aiuu5tache,  drumitiui)£  oil  the  cbaic,  or  lOMutg 
foot  whcji  the  \c%%  arc  croMcd. 

11.  TIicM  obtcL«ir>n«  and  ncar-ob«e«»»onft  constitute  a  lr<? 
rnrnHoiif  vital  drain  upon  thr  roiwlinition,  Th«^  uf>«le«s  ifti- 
httuvrcs  rcprcsoit  a  specica  of  vital  seepage — a  leakage  of 
nct^ous  force  and  muacular  encT£y. 

IX  System  and  order  in  doing  <mt'%  daily  work  art  bigbly 
economical  and  helpful.  Automatic  action  con^rv^s  the  rime 
and  energy  of  the  higher  brain  centres.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
vert law  and  order  into  sn  ob«cs«ion,  so  thai  iitstcad  of  proving 
a  help  In  the  dally  Affairs  of  life,  it  becomes  a  veritable  bondage. 

13.  The  habit  of  "  bcmg  rushed  "  j-i  chronic  with  scciic  persona. 
It  is  nn  extravagant  practice  —  wasteful  of  vital  cnergr-  Cood- 
heailednoiU  would  help  riumcrous  people  cut  of  many  of  tbftr 
troubles. 

14.  Hablis  are  uiually  formed  in  accordance  with  the  ncrr- 
ous  laws  of  periodicity.  Motor  cliseharge  usually  follows  a  Ian' 
of  repvlarity  when  it  become*  habitual,  a»  in  the  case  of  the 
periodical  drinker, 

15.  rersi^tent,  ifitelligenl.  systematic*  and  determined  effon 
on  the  pan  of  the  mind  will  usually  prove  s^ucceb^ful  in  up- 

ing  any  undesirable  hahit  which  nuy  tiavc  fa^encd  t! 
vmd  or  body. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  NATURR  AND  CAUSE  OF  WOT^RY 

WoBav  DEFINED.— The  psychology  of  wofiav.— The  genebal 

CAUSES    OF    WORRY. —  HaPPINESSII  LINGER- — TeMPEHAMEWTAL 
PECyLIAaiTJ£&. —  W  EAT  «Ek- WORRY- — TitE    M  AON  J  PI  CAT  JO  »    Or 

TiurLA:^. —  Tukchmomc"  kickini;  "  iiaqit, —  Pkrvertili  fkov- 

BRH-— TtfE   WOflllY    CtSCLE, —  EXCESSIVE    SELr-COrtSClOU&I'CAS. 

—  Me>jtal  wovk  \nii  best  —  Speci.m,  peabs  and  koodoos. — 
The    sptKtT   ar    inpivmitv.— Fictitious    worries, —  Movai. 

CAUSES        Ol*        WORKV. —  l^EIIOlOt'S        FASATICISM- —  PHYSICAL 
CAVSEA  OF  WORRY. —  WORRY  DEPEIfDENT  ON  AGE.—  pEKNICIOUS 

BEALTH    FADS, —  Social    sources    of    worby.—  Industrial 

CAl'&ES  OP   worry.— SUMHAKV   OF   THE  CBAplER. 

IN  every  sgc,  the  human  r^cc  \i%a  suffered  from  the  disastrous 
con«equ«nces  of  fear  and  worry,  but  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  m\T  prwcnt-rtay  civiliiationH  with  its  intensity  and  com- 
plexiiy>  U>  ^ufTcr  in  an  unustui  decree,  the  direftiJ  consequences 
of  menta)  sirsin  and  social  anxiety, 

WORRY    DEFINED 

Ii  i>  exceedingly  didicuU  to  frame  an  acceptable  definition  for 
worry.  A  paiietit  once  described  her  mental  stale  to  the 
author  hy  saying  that  htr  "mind  iwik  tight  hold  of  an  idea, 
and  jtist  would  not  let  go'^  It  would  seem  that  worry  might 
truthfujly  be  called  "a  ^pasn1  of  the  attenlion/'  or  a  continued 
fit  of  mentaJ  eoncentration.  Conctntralion  of  the  mental  enet- 
gie*  ifl  highly  rwrtitinl  to  the  prrformancc  of  Bril-cla^s  brain 
wcflc.  and  it  would  seem  that  the  dancer  of  worry  is  ever 
issociated  whh  a  high  dcsfec  of  mental  concentration.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  mind  should  take  fast  hoW  up<Mi  a 
group  of  ideas  in  order  to  perform  efficient  menial  work ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  this  uitellcctual  concentration  is  too  long^  con- 
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tmued;  iF  the  mind  f&iU  to  rckase  it»  K^oap;  if  the  p«jrcfaic 
foccu  bcconio  continuous,  then  wr  have  reached  the  border- 
lands of  anxiety,  foar,  and  worry. 

And  so  we  find  worry  10  be  a  sort  of  ''one-iidwl  inentAl  ac* 
tioD."  Worry  may  be  defined  ai  fear  ihougtit  in  ccntradis" 
tinction  to  forethcm^ht.  Forethought  ts  highly  nccetttary  to  the 
smooth  running  of  our  daily  a]t:iir&.  while  fear  thought  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  even  highly  injurious;  indeed,  worry 
has  been  called  "  chronic  tear."  Ii  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
any  single  fear  or  group  of  fears,  when  long  entt^rtained  in 
the  mind,  tend  to  crysulltie  themselves  into  definite  worry, 
which  incessantly  haraues  the  soul  and  everlastingly  disaipttie* 
the  menial  energies. 

Forethought  ii  a  wi.ie  gMieral  of  the  intellectual  fori^e*.  mak- 
ini:  an  intelligent  comparison  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
while  discriminatingly  planning  for  the  future.  Forethought 
is  never  unmindful  of  our  present  difliculties,  neither  is  it 
blind  to  Ihosc  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  future.  Fear 
thought  IB  nothing  more  or  lesH  than  a  process  of  borrowing 
trouble  from  the  future  for  The  purpose  of  augmenting  our 
present  sorrows.  Worry^  while  ever  polling  a»  solicitous  for 
our  welfare,  is  a  false  friend  —  a  dangerous  traitor  to  the 
natural  laws  governing  the  realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

THE  PSVCBOLOCV  OP  WOKRV 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  malces  himself  ridiculous  ty 
worry.  The  biologists  teach  us  that  intelligerce  (the  liability 
to  worry)  exists  only  in  those  animals  high  enough  up  in  the 
biologic  scale  to  possess  associative  memories.  Man  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  memory  association-  as  Shakespeare  says, 
Man  is  made  "with  such  large  disccurse,  looking  before  and 
after/'  Numerous  experiments  made  upon  luwcr  animus  serve 
to  prove  that  much  of  their  apparently  intclligeot  action  is  parc- 
ly  instinctive  —  herediiary,  They  do  not  reason  tntelligcnily. 
The  lower  forma  of  life  seem  utterly  unable  lo  profit  by  ex* 
perience  —  they  have  no  associative  memories,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  not  addicted  to  worry.  In  ascending  the  scale  of 
animal   life,    interesting    problems  are    encountered  when   we 

tch  fhe  ant  tribes;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  wfti^ 
WtuaJJy  possess  ceti^vu  ^*<:ti  ^>\  ^'w^s.^iN^  memory. 
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And  so  Ihe  hifhef  we  ascend  in  the  scale  oi  animal  life,  die 
treater  the  tendency  to  worry  —  lo  look  with  fear  and  ma- 
pvinK  upon  that  which  the  future  holds  in  store,  or  to  be  tm- 
duly  apprehensive  concerning  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
the  preaent. 

THE  GEKEIEAL  CAtJSEs  OF  WORRT 

The  uncertainties  and  vicissitudes  t>f  Itfc  itptm  our  planet 
Arc  such  aa  Icj  render  more  or  less  worry  Inevitable.  A  certain 
dcgT«e  of  mild  worry,  a  certain  amount  of  mental  anxiety,  >t 
would  %tfm,  h  ever  aitaehed  to  the  living  state-.  Lifv  is  the  one 
grral  .source  of  worry.  Death  alone  affords  perfect  and  per- 
manent relief  from  the  liability  to  fear  and  worry. 

The  fact  that  man  is  the  onJy  animal  that  worries  is  but  a 
demonstration  of  the  supcricrity  of  the  human  mind  over  that 
of  the  lower  animals.  Animals  are  not  given  to  looking  back- 
ward, and,  as  a  rule,  ihey  do  not  look  very  far  into  ihe  future; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of  man  sweeps  back  over  tiaai  agT», 
and,  from  the  page  of  history,  as  well  as  from  the  pctpkxin|: 
incidents  of  the  present,  forma  those  cGndusions  which  eauie 
bim  10  look  with  fear  and  Irfrntbling  mto  th«  future 

The  causes  of  human  worry  aie  indeed  varied,  but  in  the 
laat  analysis,  ihey  are  usually  found  to  consist  in  some  form  of 
irritation,  anxiety,  or  fear.  It  not  infrequently  develops  that 
numerous  habits  of  life  and  physical  |>ractices  are  contributory 
to  the  worry  habit.  The  use  of  alcohol,  and  other  forms  of 
psychic  and  physical  transgression,  are  often  disco^^red  to  be 
the  hanJmatdt^iis  of  worry  and  sorrow.  Lack  of  self-control 
is  another  .great  cause  of  worry.  A  strong  wiEl  would  cure 
nine -tenths  of  this  unncceijary  form  of  grief.  Even  the 
prf^verbial  ''  wet  hen  "  eould  undoubtedly  overcome  her  anger 
if  she  would  but  become  irdiffcreni  to  the  matter  of  always 
keeping  dry.  Wc  stand  other  people's  troubles,  and,  by  vigor- 
ously making  up  our  minds,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  our 
own. 

B  AFP  t  .V  ESS'  ti  U  S0£1t 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  worry,  a  solicitude  for  our 
own  gcrcral  welfare,  material  prospciity,  and  mcnta]  happiness, 
Of  that  of  OUT  loved  ones,  mu»t  be  recognised  as  the  real  causv 
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of  an  ovr  worry.    We  worry  tan  we  foaj  lam  «r  §ai  : 
thofc  matcriaJ  fakaMOp  wfaid»  wiH  ankc  ■>  aad  «« 

Tlie  de«f<  lor  htypiifii.  then,  it  iomad  to  te  tfe  icaL 
itnUl  cati*c  of  worry,  biA  it  ftboold  cvrr  be  borac  is  aii 
DOdrr  iM  dransMaacc*  cvi  wi>rrjr  wcr  oooAmc  m  «■ 
pitMM;  on  the  ocbcr  hand,  it  il^iiU  be  r^Kobcrvd  dhM 
Hid  ag»g^  never  fail  to  4etnct  fron  IJm  aijoy«Mnl  of  fife,  to 
iWttrny  miiitif  p«A£«,  and  tioi  mfittiucndy  they  Mar*  n^  far 
the  fttlwre  that  wtudi  wiU  cvrrbitincly  deatroy  tbe  very 
ncM  for  Itw  lots  of  wfikh  wt  uc  vont  to  woctt. 

Many  food  people  attcnain  ibc  f^ltc  oobon  &at  tfae  : 
ftion  of  material  ricbes  can  botoir  happi»cTr  wpoa  il^ 
They  arc  fuUy  potaoscd  of  the  iclcj  that  ricbt*  ire  ****■**■' 
to  the  joy  of  living.  Accordingly,  tbey  toil  to  ai&dciy.  cnkwe 
hardibip*,  aod  experience  mtidi  mmu]  ttniarc,  bi  tbcv  efforts 
to  provide  thctoiclvei  wkh  these  suppo^ol  c4aeoti4ls  to  life 
md  h^ppiact^;  but  all  this  i»  %  mttake.  Tn>e  happiftfn  it 
rattier  drrived  ffom  the  blettinES  of  iouimI,  pfaytical  balib. 
nicnul  peace,  and  spiritual  rrtt_ 

TXMteaAyESTAL  FtctrLiAimEs  ^H 

Some  good  people  constancy  worry  because  they  are  "crilii^B 
ciaed "  cither  jtutly  or  tinjastly.       Some   UtJki  arc  veritable 
human  »enutive'p)ant» ;  they  arc  ahvayt  being  "aeglectcd''  or 
"uliKbtefl,"  even  by  Iheir  bc»l  friends.    Other  good  people  are 
depressed  an<l  <Iejcc<cd  bccaii»c  they  arc  sure  thai  tlkcir  great 

I  worth  h  not  fully  appreciated  by  tlietr  ft£ftod»tcs  or  coiployera. 
Slill   oihcrs  fret   and   fnmf  and  worry  taeeatise  they   feel  h  is 
their  duty  to  rcsenl  some  Mippoted  or  real  injury  or  iajuttio^^H 
which  has  been  done  them.  ^^ 

This  tdnpcranicnla]  son  of  worry  frequently  gives  rise  to 
violent  Ottibiints  of  temper  and  extraordinary-  manifcitatiou 
of  anger,  atj  of  which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  ner\-out,  digestive,  and  circulatory  sytttcnu,  while  thc^ 
arc  higtily  de^rucilve  to  every  form  of  bappiuess  and  spiritual 
pcacc^ 
Other  people  worry  because  ihcy  ire  im>rciinate1y  timid  — 
backward-     Many  eartirsl  M>itU  conManily   fear  imaginary  dif-^ 
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ficuhtcR.  f«Ar  Ihcy  wilS  nuke  some  awful  blunder,  or  that  they 
will  LilUrly  fail  to  "  m:iU^  grtnd  *'  wilh  ihc  lask  lliey  have  in 
hand  Some  persons  always  fed  ihai  afier  ihey  have  done 
their  best  they  will  HtW  be  unable  (o  meet  the  danandi  which 
their  position  makes  ufion  them.  This  abnormal  timidity 
nece^narily  rcKult«  in  prtMiucing  an  unnatural  state  of  tliscour<- 
Agcmcnl,  brooding,  and  dcspon^kncy. 

Still  others  worry  over  their  grave  rc5ponsibUiiics.  As  a 
rule,  these  anxious  individuals  arc  found  Li^  be  altogether  too 
anxious  about  certain  minute  detaih  and  other  matters  for 
which  tbcy  are  not  at  all  personally  responsible,  ard  over  which 
Ihey  eiterdse  little  or  no  control;  and  yet  Ihey  constantly  worry 
over  these  things  ta  the  point  where  they  lose  bolh  appetite 
and  sleep. 

WEATHEK-WOKiy 

Every  time  you  [Dcet  some  people  you  will  find  that  they 
are  worryinR  over  the  weather.  They  arc  not  quite  satis^ 
tied  with  what  nature  provides:  the  sun  shines  too  much,  or 
elM:  il  rains  uk>  much.  They  are  something  like  the  grumbling 
farmer  whose  fault-finding  and  compluintng  were  proverbial 
for  miles  around.  In  the  midst  of  one  ideal  summer  (so  far  ■» 
weather  cnwUtions  and  crops  were  conccrnrd)  a  drIpKati<m  uf 
ndshboTS  calfcd  on  bim  one  afternoon  and  expressed  the 
thought  that  he  must  for  once  be  salis^ed  wilh  the  fine  weather 
and  The  excellent  crops.  The  old  farmer  knitted  his  brow, 
scratched  his  head  for  a  moment,  ;Lnd  then  replied:  "  Yes« 
neighbors,  the  crops  arc  good,  and  the  weather  is  fine,  hmi  I 
want  to  tetl  you  it  is  mighty  hard  on  the  land.'* 

Some  men  and  women  art  literally  human  baromctcra.  Aa 
the  result  of  Ihcir  rheumatic  tendency,  coupled  with  constant 
thought  of  ihp  wrathcr,  Ihey  arc  able  to  detect  a  alorm  long 
before  the  weather  bureau  is  aware  that  it  has  appeared  en 
the  horizon.  Such  unfortunates  arc  able  to  keep  themselves 
on  the  border  of  nervous  prostration  by  their  consiani  worry 
over  the  weather,  and  from  fear  that  all  their  plans  will  be 
tipset  by  rain,  storm,  or  drouth. 

Another  class  of  mental  sufferers  might  he  clastified  as  "sci- 
ence worriers,"    Thtry  arc  mt*rc  or  less  bothered  i^vcr  the  rreat 
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proMrmj  of  the  univf^rsfr.  Some  arc  afraid  ihc  sun  will  sotae- 
time  bum  out,  an4  that  our  old  world  will  gradually  freeze  up, 
OlherA  live  in  conMant  fcAr  lest  our  planrt  will  collide  with 
some  ttny  comet.  Several  frii-htened  people  cocnmilted  icnicide 
4lunnt;  the  recent  visit  of  Hallty's  comet  to  the  nei^hhorhood 
of  oi:r  world.  Still  otliers  are  possessed  with  the  coni^tint  fcif 
of  being  struck  by  lightning:  ihey  arc  always  terror-stricken 
by  loud  thtinder. 

THE  MAGNIFICATIOM  OF  TRtFLKfi 

It  In  aoiiietliiiii;  iciiihlc  the  way  intelligent  liunuui  beinp 
will  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molchiU,  how  they  perabt  In 
mAgnifyinj;  iriBcs  beyond  all  measure  and  reavm.  A  discour- 
aged and  downcast  fellow,  strHggling  with  obstacles  and  Gglititig 
with  faikircs,  will  ofttn  dclibcral<?Iy  attribute  all  hi>  miifor- 
tunes  and  diflicultlcs  to  some  trifling  miuake  in  hb  youth,  or 
to  some  iiisignificani  blunder  or  transgression  of  later  life. 

There  recently  came  to  our  clinic  a  young  roan  whose  life 
wai  a  perfect  failure :  he  had  contemplated  suicide,  but  4  friend 
urged  him  to  come  and  sec  us.  This  patient  bad  made  a  ceriam 
mistake  in  bi^  yuulli,  vliich  he  later  greatly  magnified,  and  to 
led  himself  to  believe  th^t  he  could  not  euce^^d  in  life,  that  h« 
waa  doomed  to  certain  failure,  Por  seven  year*  be  hid  lived  in 
this  slough  of  despond,  and  now  he  seriously  thought  of  taking 
his  life.  He  had  been  looking  through  the  glass  of  life  from 
the  wrong  end,  and  it  was  only  necessarj-  to  reverse  his  tele- 
scope, as  it  were,  to  give  him  a  new  viewpoint  in  life.  After 
an  hour's  talk  he  was  ready  to  go  to  wnrk  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  make  rapid  and  satisfactory  improvemeni. 

We  arc  all  subject  to  the  little  ills  of  life.  Otlicr  people  are 
not  free  from  these  vexing  Iriflea;  why  should  wc  expect  to 
be?  In  times  of  trouble  and  harassment  let  ¥S  swell  out  our 
chr*t»,  brrathe  drrply,  and  face  these  trifling  diflicultiefi  like 
rnen.  Let  obsiaclcs  breed  the  spirit  of  confjucst,  the  determina- 
tion lo  conquer,  instead  of  causing  us  to  wilt  and  surrender. 

THE  CHRONIC  "  KtCKtKC"  HABIT 

Another  great  cause  of  worry  and  kindred  menial  dissatis- 
faction is  to  be  found  in  the  disposition  of  some  grouchy 
dyspeptics  to  dnd  fault  with  everything  and  everybody,    Tbcy 
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h«vc  lll^ralfy  &cqtilrc<1  the  "leickms"  Knbit.  (S^  Fig.  39.) 
Such  unfortunate  creatures  sceiii  utterly  unable  lo  flcc  gixxl  in 
anybixly  rtr  in  be-  satiifierl  wttb  anything. 

It  should  be  rcracmb^rcii  thai  worry  erows  by  what  it  feed* 
on.  When  wc  nurse  and  nourish  this  9>pn\\  of  fttsuiis  faction, 
it  acts  and  reacts  upon  ourselves  until  the  very  soul  is  filled 
with  difcontent.  and  the  mind  is  permeated  with  complaining. 
However  small  and  trtfiing  Die  matter  over  which  vre  begin  to 
WDrry,  the  insignificam  cause;  of  our  menial  dissatisfaction  will 
bt  found  cntitHy  sufEcttrTit  to  feed  atid  tioumh  the  spirit  of 
unca>inc&s  to  the  point  wher«  it  gains  possession  of  out  minds, 
threatens  to  v^reck  our  career,  and  constantly  harasses  the  soul 
to  the  point  where  life  i«  unbearable 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  causes  of  worry,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  topie  people  have  come  to  the 
pjace  where  they  enjoy  poor  health.  They  would  not  be  happy 
if  they  could  not  compbin  of  headache,  backache,  stomach-ache, 
or  something  of  the  kind;  their  complaints  have  become  chronic; 
tbcy  enjoy  enlisimg  the  sympathy  of  their  fellows,  having  de- 
light in  describing  tlieir  surfcnngs  and  explainuig  thetr  miseries ; 
they  are  constantly  consulting  the  almanac  and  the  patent 
medicine  advertisements  to  find  some  new  cause  for  physical 
complaint,  and  they  usually  finH  what  they  arc  looking  for, 

PERVEttTED    pnoVERBS 

Many  a  good  old  saying,  proverbial  for  its  truthfulness  when 
properly  understood,  has  destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
those  who  have  come  to  worry  over  Us  too  literal  (ulfilaicm. 
Take  such  a  proverb  as  '*  Look  before  you  leap,"  This  old 
saying  certainly  contains  goinl  advice;  but  we  have  known  a 
munbcr  of  earnest  (ikh  and  women  who  have  long  remained 
stationary  in  their  life  plans,  looking  with  such  enre  and  icru- 
dny  over  the  present  and  the  future,  that  tbey  have  fail«d  lo 
take  advance  steps;  they  have  been  altogether  too  fearftd  lo 
leap:  they  would  not  dare  take  a  chance,  they  were  afraid  of 
the  risk-  Old  age  is  creeping  upon  them,  and  their  career*  have 
been  niined  by  3  too  literal  inttrprctalion  and  over-rcgard  for 
such  a  good  proverb  as  "  Look  before  you  leap." 

Another  of  the  old  proverbs,  responsible  for  causing  ttUKtk 
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worry,  i»  Uie  oft-rcpcAled  »ajin|[,  *'  WKaI  U  wortli  tloin^  ai  4II 
I*  worth  doing  well/'  White  tbtn  provctb  contaiiu  M>unil  and 
wl^oksomc  aclvtc«  for  ev«ry  yotmg  man  nn^I  wom^it,  \X  RiUft 
also  be  remembered  ihit  every  day  of  our  lives  we  are  called 
upOD  to  perform  a  large  number  of  wholly  unessential  task*, 
tasks  which  ar<;  btti  fcmporary  icafTDltUni;.  .-u  ir  wtr«,  comjiared 
to  the  more  imporUnl  characler-Ktructurc  wc  are  buiMingn 
ft  \%  true  thnt  these  minor  tasks  miiu  be  clone  with  sufikient 
care  £0  a«  not  to  endanger  the  real  Mniciure  we  are  ereciitif. 
nevertheless,  it  would  he  a  i^reai  waste  of  energy  to  try  e4re* 
fully  to  aqij^rcp  poli^li,  ^iiid  patnt  the  scAfTol<Litig  which  stands 
but  to-day,  and  to-morrow   is  torn  away. 

And  this  ts  \r\kt  of  much  of  our  common  work.  Eaelt  day** 
effort*  shotild  be  wisely  divided  up  into  the  nstnlial  and  the 
unesstnUal;  and  as  we  review  the  events  of  the  day  in  its  clostof 
hours,  it  should  be  tto  occasion  for  worry  and  self-rci^roidk 
that  some  trifl"?  has  had  to  be  slighted  or  altogether  neglected. 
If  the  brick  and  mortar  you  have  put  into  the  real  character- 
structure  are  5ound  and  good,  if  your  wall  has  been  raised  tip 
true  to  the  plumb,  U-c  not  the  miscarriage  of  some  detail  either 
di>trciiA  or  worry  you. 

Many  c'>ni;oi?ntiouA  youn^  people  have  worried  altogether  too 
mnch  over  such  leaching  15,  "*  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead."  Owini;  to  their  peculiar  mental  make-up*  their  natur- 
ally diffident  and  he4.itatinf:  disposition,  they  could  never  be 
(^uite  sure  that  they  were  absolutely  right;  and  itiy  they  never 
went  ah^ad  For  years  they  rrmiin  stationary  in  their  life 
pTnn^i,  first  contemplating  one  thing,  then  another,  and  then 
pretty  soon  they  begin  seriously  to  worry  because  they  have  ncft 
gone  ahead- 

"  Haste  makes  waste  "  i»  usually  found  to  be  true :  but,  ihcrt 
ar<  tin^ci  in  life  when  it  i%  absolutely  ncce»ary  that  one  should 
make  haste :  when  derisions  must  be  quickly  formed  and  speedily 
executed:  delay  would  be  fatal  Now.  if  in  the  sober  after 
moments  it  should  develop  that  the  highest  wisdom  had  not 
characterized  the  formation  of  thcfc  hasty  conclusions,  it 
ihouUl  be  no  cause  for  life-long  worry  and  everlasting  regret 
/Vrh^ps  no  one  eUe  could  have  done  better  under  the  droun- 
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stan^rt:  aftrr  all,  ynii  did  x\\f  Ii^m  y^u  rrtuld.  If  xh^rt  U  any- 
ihinf  to  leans  from  your  apparent  misiakc«»  team  it  cheerfully, 
and  then  Irt  ihc  matter  forever  rcM. 

And  M)  wc  Hec  that  the  inisundcritanding  and  mUintcrprda- 
tion  of  even  good  and  true  teaching  may  lead  to  such  a  one- 
sided and  extreme  ref^rd  for  truth  and  duty  as  to  create  a 
condition  of  mental  unt^asiress  and  dissatisfaction,  eventually 
loading  lo  chronic  woTTy»  with  all  it»  evil  eflfccU  upon  mindt 
0oul,  and  body, 

TUS  WOAHy  cincLE 

Whm  Ihu  attention  1*  directly  concentrated  npnn  nny  part 
of  ttc  body,  there  is  a  definite  tendency  (o  magnify  the  lensa* 
tlons  arising  in  that  part.  Special;  pccuhar,  or  unusual  physical 
sensations  always  have  a  tendency  lo  engender  more  or  1e^ 
fear:  and  it  Js  a  well-known  and  generally  reco^ised  fact  of 
psychology  that  fear  unfailingly  increases  and  focalizes  the 
attention. 

Seasatidiir  fear,  and  altentiun  cunttitulc  the  elemcnU  which 
enter  into  ihc  fornintion  of  that  wicked  and  destructive  mischicf- 
ivrakvr,  ih«  "  vieioufl  worry  circle."  It  will  be  recalled  that  one 
of  the  definitions  of  worry  wi<t,  "a  spasm  of  the  attcmion. ' 
This  health -dcJtroy in JT  and  mind-ruining  "circle  of  worry" 
starts  with  f^ome  cxtraonlinary  ct^nscious  impression,  upon 
which  ihc  attention  t*  forthwith  focusscd.  The  vividness  of 
the  impression  is  thereby  greatly  increased  and  fear  is  aroused, 
perhaps  worry  is  born.  Then  all  this  fear  and  worry  reacts 
by  Increasing  and  focalizing  the  attention  anew  upon  those  im- 
pres^ioim  which  were  the  original  source  and  cause  of  all  this 
mischief-  In  this  manner,  concentration  of  Ihc  thoughts  upon 
any  organ  of  the  body  or  upon  n»y  local  pain  therein,  ii  usually 
found  lo  make  matters  worse  or  indefinitely  to  perpetuate  the 
ailment 

It  would  thus  appear  that  worry  i»  seldom  likely  to  ctire  itaelf 
by  being  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course:  It  soon  wears  for 
itself  definite  grooves  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  ever 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself  after  the  manner  of  this  "vicious 
circle,"  and  in  almost  every  case  slov^ly  but  surely  increases  its 
intensity,  thereby  bccuuiing  niofc  and  more  destructive  to 
nLcnial  peace  and  ph^sicnl  health. 
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We  would  noi  dispute  the  fact  that  xht  tncck  and  humble. 
loul'Cyed,  Tiollow-chcekcd  woman  may  b«  oa  the  ccftaia  road 
to  heaven,  bui  Vft  are  quite  certain  that  she  mast  bftve  a  *'  stop- 
orer  ticket  for  some  sanitarium  "  or  hospitd  where  ahe  will 
have  to  be  lonfc  treated  for  the  mental  atid  material  resalu  of 
her  constant  worry,  as  well  ai  for  the  inctigcsiton,  dyspepsia, 
■nd  ncrvoui  proMration,  that  are  so  surely  produced  by  th» 
unnatural,  unlu-altltfol,  and  downcaM  mcutal  Mate.  And  *o> 
tbc  "  vkiouft  worry  ctrcK  "  iit  found  to  cooilst  of  the  fo41owm£ 
factor*  —  attention  magnifiea  ven^ation ;  sensation  prodtKea 
fear  and  worry;  and  worry  further  incrca»es  and  focalircf; 
the  Atttntion. 

zxcts^ivt  sh-f-cohsciousness 

Among  the  everyday  mental  causes  of  fear  and  worry  ^lould 
be  mentioned  the  exaggerated  sel  f-consciotJsncss  fouad  espe- 
dally  tn  tlie  case  of  certain  youni;  people.  Stage-fright  is  an 
acute  exhibition  of  this  form  of  mental  uneasiness  and  physical 
discomfort  Many  scnsi1iv«  persons  Und  it  almost  impossible 
to  grt  away  from  these  insisteni  feelings  of  sdf'COnsciotiaiieM- 
Thrfr  miitdi  are  prcutiarly  eoncenlrat^d  on  the  thought  that 
oiher  people  are  thinking  ^\iaal  th^m.  and  it  U  certainly  a 
demons^ ration  of  the  fact  that  our  thouehts  are  a  real  part  of 
ourselvcSn 

Wc  well  remember  hearing  some  one  say,  "An  imaj^ary 
worry  riay  bf  unreal,  but  a  worried  imagination  is  very  real"; 
aad  this  is  ime.  The  basis  of  our  worry  may  be  entirely  false 
and  unreal,  but  the  final  results  of  the  worry  upon  the  miodt 
soul,  and  henhh  arc  in  every  sense  real  and  highlv  injuriott». 

We  must  learn  to  Siritce  tn  intelli^nt  balance  belweea  the 
dangers  which  threaten  us  on  the  one  band  from  too  mncb 
work  and  the  fnciion  attendant  thereon;  aihl,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  too  much  rest  and  the  nut  of  character  whkb  is 
tare  to  foDov.  We  do  tM  want  cither  to  "  worry  ooi"  or 
**rDSt  otit."  but  to  po«seM  that  wisdom  which  wiU  cnahk  m 
to  lead  the  normal,  rational  life  which  promt&es  ddnrerascr 
bom  the  threatened  dangers  of  both  these  uitcte»ary  tx- 
trrwies.  Wc  must  be  abk  to  strUcc  a  practical  balaDce  between 
•tf  fLVT  jind  rust 
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Rdh  mental  ii!lenMs  amJ  physiral  jnacrivity  pr^disposf*  fwoplc 
to  viorry.  Those  who  ptouM  cca*c  from  worry  mu»t  constantly 
Itnard  agaiR£t  intellectual  inacrtirity:  for.  if  it  i»  true  that  Satan 
6n<Is  miscbicf  for  idle  hands,  it  is  even  more  true  that  he  Is 
sure  to  6nd  worry  for  idle  minds;  and  worry  obscures  our  oiit- 
[00k  on  life,  both  for  ihis  world  and  the  next;  it  throttles  the 
higher  pnwer!&  of  the  mind;  U  beclouds  our  view  of  life  and 
distorts  our  appreciation  of  the  duties  thereof,  W^>rry  is  the 
sinoke  on  the  field-glasfl  of  life,  and  <|uitc  effectively  it  paralyiea 
all  the  creative  faculties  of  the  intellect, 

Mentut  work  never  kills.  Menial  work  pins  worry  11  highly 
deMrucTtve  tc  streaglli  of  brain  and  health  of  body;  whil« 
heavy  and  taxing  mental  work  coupled  with  unusual  worry  and 
its  resultant  insomnia,  presenli  conditions  which  will  more 
quickly  destroy  the  physical  health  and  hreak  down  the  mind 
than  any  other  possible  combinaticn  of  mental  vices  and  phys* 
leal  sins. 

SF£CIAL  FEAX5  AND   HOUOO03 

Among  the  more  grave  mental  eauae»  of  worry  should  he 
mentioned  the  varii:tus  "  phnbias "  or  specializctl  fears.  Men 
and  women,  otherwise  inteJIigent  and  sound  of  mind,  are  fre- 
qoenily  found  to  be  horribly  afrakl  of  certain  foods  or  the 
drinking-water  of  certain  localities;  still  others  are  possessed 
with  a  great  fear  of  such  numbers  as  thirteen,  twcnfy-thrcc, 
etc.  Of  course,  much  of  this  i>opuUr  fear  passes  under  the 
name  of  common,  everyday  superstition.  Others  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  some  particular  disease;  they  live  through  a  long 
life  tonstanlly  nursing  the  fear  that  they  will  eventually  die 
from  cancer  or  some  olhcr  malignant  diaordcr. 

Wc  have  all  along  heard  the  old  proverb,  "  Nothing  kills  so 
sure  as  care":  and  it  is  literally  tnjc.  Constant  fretting  and 
worrying  over  our  special  fears  are  bouml  to  do  more  harm  to 
min<!  and  body  than  physical  fatigue  and  muscular  wcarincu. 
The  health  of  mind  or  body  is  greatly  hinrlercd  by  all  this  uncer- 
tainty, indecision,  anxiety,  hesitancy,  and  donht;  and  any  of 
these  abnormal  and  indefinite  mental  states  when  long  con- 
tinued, when  unduly  entertained,  arc  sure  to  give  birtJi  to  fear 
acLd  chronic  worry. 
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Intdligtnt  people  1iv«  &tL  their  Wvtt  In  ^verUflting  dread  of 
some  gri^Al  <li4att<.'r.  ^mp  lerriblr  calaitroph^.  Tli«y  arc  posi- 
live  they  ivill  rvcntually  Ijc  killed  in  an  rarthqtiakc-.  stmdc  by 
lij^hinine,  or  be  swcpi  off  the  canh  by  a  cyclone.  Still  other 
people  are  possessed  with  an  unnatura]  gravity  fear:  Ibey  fear 
prcat  licighis,  and  will  not  even  go  up  in  a  high  offiee'btiildinf, 
if  they  can  posiibfy  avoid  it  Others  fear  antnalv  during  the 
suinmer  seasom,  carefully  avoiding  aU  dogs  for  fear  of  bein^ 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  not  knowing  that  mad  dogs  are  just  a« 
|jkiitifut  (luring  th?  vviniuT  »«a»crj  u»  duijiig  ilic  so-called  dog 
days,  Thc-r«  stems  to  he  no  end  of  tlieae  tpccial  fcirs,  and 
when  long  continued  tliey  often  cryttalliie  thcmftclvci  into 
definite  obse^sions. 

Tltt    SPIRIT   OF   INFIRMITY 

"  And,  behold*  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  in- 
finnity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowe<)  together,  and  could  in 
no  vise  lift  up  herself,  And  wliai  Jesus  saw  her,  He  called  her 
to  Him,  and  said  unto  her.  Woman,  thou  art  looseil  from 
thine  infinniTy,  And  He  laid  His  hands  on  her:  and  inime- 
diately  she  was  made  straight,  and  j^lotificd  God."  (Luke 
XTI1:II-T^')  (See  Fig,  30.)  Here  was  an  unfortunate  Hiffercr 
who  had  been  held  in  bondage  by  an  Inuginary  ^trit  of  in- 
firmity for  almost  a  score  of  years.  The  Master  broke  light 
into  her  <Lirkened  mind  by  announcing  that  (he  was  fre«  from 
her  infirmity  She  had  never  really  been  hound.  She  was 
bi>wcd  together  as  a  restilt  of  her  long  vrorry  and  sorrow.  So 
long  had  she  assumed  this  physical  attitude  that  her  body  bad 
become  permanently  deformed  —  another  JlJuttration  of  a 
physical  disorder  resulting  from  purely  mental  causes, 

Tltousaiids  of  suffering  souls  are  held  to-cUv  by  the  chains  of 
imnginary  bondage,  They  have  no  real  physical  disease.  Their 
ailment  is  in  reality  a  ipirifual  inflrniity.  They  mijEht  ^  free 
at  any  time,  hut  they  do  not  know  it;  they  will  not  believe  it 
These  prisoners  of  despair  are  held  securely  tn  thdr  prison- 
house  of  doubt,  by  force  of  habit.  They  arc  very  mnch  likr  the 
elephant  in  Centra!  Park,  New  York  City,  which  had  rtofvl  in 
one  spot  for  many  years,  shaddcd  with  heavy  chains.  He  had 
.never  left  his  tracks  except  when  he  had  been  tnfaMcnrd  aad 
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led  iway  by  his  keepers.  One  day  it  occurred  to  them  to  re- 
move the  fetters  from  his  legs  and  see  if  he  would  leave  hia 
pbce.  After  the  beast  was  free  from  hh  shackles,  he  Atead*- 
fastly  refuse*!  to  move;  even  after  he  was  allowed  to  become 
execedin^]/  hungry,  and  when  food  was  placed  within  a  few 
inches  of  \\H  reach,  he  stood  in  his  tracks  swaying  from  side  to 
side  and  tnimpettng  loudly,  but  Qot  a  step  dtd  the  huge  beast 
lake  toward  ihe  food- 

The  elephant  wa>  free,  but  he  did  oot  know  it;  therefore,  he 
stood  there  in  hit  old  plaee  jufit  u  securely  bound  by  the  ehainn 
of  hi*  own  min'l  as  if  the  Mcol  hands  were  about  him  as  of 
old.  /Vnd  so  it  U  with  humanity:  aliot-echer  too  many  of  us  are 
like  unio  the  elephant.  We  are  absolutely  free  to-day,  but  not 
rcaluinj;  or  not  believing  the  glorious  fact  —  not  havinjr  faith 
and  courage  enough  to  step  out  into  our  mental  freedorn  and  be- 
gin to  enjoy  our  spiritual  liberty  —  like  the  elephant,  we  stand  in 
the  place  of  habit-bondage  aad  bitterly  mourn  our  terrible  fate. 
We  are  not  jurprited  when  an  clepb-^nt  behaves  in  ibis  way; 
but  il  ought  to  be  a  cnnse  for  great  a&tomabnicnt  thul  intelligent 
men  and  women.  »oni  and  daughtrrs  of  God.  will  allow  Ibem- 
selvcs  to  be  held  driwn  by  fictttioux  bondage  and  bound  down 
by   a   mere  "spirit  of   infirmity/' 

riCTITlOU*   WORteiKS 

We  recently  saw  a  picture  which  greatly  impressed  us  con- 
cerning the  uselessness  of  worry.  It  was  a  picture  of  an  old 
nian>  bent  in  form^  sad  of  expression,  suggestive  of  a  life  filled 
with  perplexities  and  anxiety;  and  underneath  ihe  picture  wait 
this  jioiement:  '*  1  am  an  old  man  and  have  had  many  troublca 
— ■  most  of  which  never  happened," 

A  recent  writer,  in  diseusdng  the  question  of  worry  and  the 
lA-eakened  condition  of  the  mind  which  permits  the  "worry 
circle  *'  to  go  on  forever  revolving,  getting  worse  and  worw, 
put  it  very  aptly  as  follows:  "  Vou  say  you  eannot;  yotir  friends 
5«y  you  will  not ;  the  truth  ts,  you  cannot  will/'  There  is  need 
of  a  determined  effort  to  strengthen  the  will,  to  control  the 
mind  The  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  will  be 
diacu3:icd  in   cunncction  with  the  tre^itmcot  of   worry. 

Certain  nervous  diseafiea  are  caused  by  worry.     Most  bn- 
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pnrrani  Among  th^«  is  tti«  condition  known  »s  fieunuh««iii. 
commonly  calloci  "nervous  prostrationp*'  Patients  mffcnn^ 
from  ihifi  condition  sue  usually  spoken  of  ai  " s\\  run  flown," 
The  truth  U  that  they  are  pativnis  who  have  been  "all  wound 
up/'  and,  as  a  result  of  high  tension,  coupled  ^tith  mental 
anxiety,  they  have  broken  dovm,  eollapsed. 

Hypochondria  is  another  di^aie  which  owes  iu  ortgin  and 
pcrpcuution  largely  to  worry.  Hypochondria  is  dimply  a  con- 
dition in  which  one  worries  about  Iiaving  other  diicai»e»,  Wlicn* 
ever  the  most  intelligent  of  men  begin  lo  examine  their  mcnt&l 
or  phyMcal  life,  thry  iifiually  discover  tliemsetves  to  be  wcfc. 
Some  one  has  truthfully  said:  "We  are  all  nfflictcd  with  a  dtit- 
ease  called  Uf&"  This  is  a  form  of  hypochondria  which  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  cure  by  mental  means.  There  is  another 
kind  of  hypochondria  which  usually  requires  the  cooperation  of 
the  phyMciin  for  it*  permanent  rcmnvAl.  A  third  form  of  nerv- 
ous complaint  largely  due  to  worry  and  anxiety  h  hysteria; 
and  hysteria.  It  should  be  remembered,  is  ihe  imperwaator  of! 
almost  every  known  di^caac^ 

MOHAt.  CAUStS   OP  WOMIV 

The  moral  hahit«  and  «piritua1  stale  of  the  individual  not 
infrequently  conlrihuTe  much  toward  the  production  of  wony- 
Sin  is  not  only  a  cause  of  physical  sickness,  but  it  ftlw  Ties  At 
the  bottom  of  many  a  mental  malady,  Immorality,  dishonesty, 
and  inGdefity,  all  operate  lo  destroy  the  peace  of  mind  and  give 
rise  lo  that  prick  of  conscience  which  is  altogether  incompati- 
ble Vpith  a  tranquil  mental  state. 

Religion  may  be  cither  a  cau^c  of  worry,  or  It  may  play  the 
role  of  a  cure.  Wc  speak  of  "religion"  in  the  sen>e  of  Mnse 
partieular  form  of  theological  belief. 

Worry  is  frequently  grticratcd  by  fals^  ideas  and  arbitrary 
views  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Doctrinal  and  intcrp^ dative 
errors  of  religious  hcHcfs  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  diiwn- 
cast,  sad,  and  dei^ndenl  experieticc  of  many  professed 
Christian);,  as  well  i%  For  the  unsatisfactory  and  miieralvlc  ex- 
perience of  thousands  who  do  not  profes*  to  be  tcllowrrs  of 
Chmt,  Many  earnest  and  hone»i  souls  have  such  connant 
wrc«tlin£fl  whh  the  doubt  of  the  forgivcQcit  of  their  »iiis>  or 


tTicy  live  in  such  incessant  fear  of  Jcath  and  eternal  <Iamnatlon, 
that  the  mind  is  held  in  constant  bondaf^c  to  thcKc  inMstcitt  at\d 
opprcfifiive  ihciughtK.  and  all  thii;  miut  in^vitiMy  Te*iih  in  the 
production  of  a  chronic  state  of  worry, 

KELIGLOU:;    FANATICISM 

Rdigious  devotion  and  faith,  while  they  may  prove  the 
quick  and  certain  cure  for  worry,  may  also  be  pervurted  — 
earned  to  such  fanatical  extremes  a^  lo  produce  serious  mental 
worry  antl  even  spiritual  clespondtncy.  Every  now  and  then, 
we  hear  of  same  one  "  going  craj^y  over  religion.*'  Such  a  one 
uAuAlly  bclongf^  Co  that  elass  of  morbidly  conscIcniLous  and  over* 
scrupulous  i>eopIe  i^ho  jiosaess  a  nervous  system  aTrca<ly  greatly 
weakened:  or  perhaps  they  have  a  strain  of  inFianity  In  their 
famiW.  and  probably  some  of  their  ancestors  were  alcobolic  or 
syphilitic  Tlie  combination  of  such  physical  sail,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  unusual  menial  strain  or  excitement,  connected 
with  extraordinary  religious  enthusiasm,  is  frequently  able 
fuddenly  to  overturn  the  mind  or  else  to  produce  auch  ^n 
unnatural  condition  of  anxiety  and  worry  as  gradually  to 
undermine  the  iueiit;kl  vigor  and  result  in  producing  «unte  form 
of  insanity-  Religious  fanaticism  is  one-sided  moral  reafioninp, 
Aimply  (he  extrrino  over -emphasis  of  one  atpcei  of  religious  or 
mora!  life.  1l  sometimes  results  from  an  apparent  cxhaus^tion 
of  the  mental  energies  and  overwork  of  the  spiritual  faculties. 

Still  other  Jineere  persons  are  suffering  from  the  results  of 
their  own  mis^uidctl  7eal.  They  voluntarily  possess  themselves 
of  «ich  extraordinary  burdens  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
their  fellow  men,  that  they,  lo  a  measure,  actually  assijme  the 
worry  and  rcsponsiliitJty  of  the  world's  Saviour;  and,  as  a 
re«ult.  iheir  braini  are  overburdened,  and  their  SouIa  ftrc 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  this  constant  worry  and  anxiety 
for  the  wrlfarp  of  their  frilnwt. 

Religious  hope  of  the  right  sort,  when  sincerely  cherished, 
tindoabcedlir  exerciser  a  positive  power  toward  the  prevention 
of  worry.  It  is  .in  imjwTtani  observatit^n  which  the  author  is 
not  alone  in  making,  that,  as  the  so-called  old- fashioned  religion 
declines,  worry  increases,  A%  rnen  and  women  depart  from  the 
simple   faith  And  trust  in  the   fundamental   principlea  «<  ^3u^ 
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OuMmn  rdfi^e*.  ibrrc  u  a  gromv>%  latency  io  <xrijL  We 
tinccrdj  bcftcvc  thftt  tbc  rdtpoo  «{  tbe  h^  ^\wiM  W  m  a 
bright  tight  ihmmg  m  a  dsik  flace,  dot  ^oadiM^  ttar,  ittal«v4  of 
facMg  prrrrrtcd  loto  a  Knrce  «f  vony,  ffriel,  and  i 
mrucAL  cAuiis  op  wouy 

lljax  sdtutiTt  iouls  »c  oimd  noft  or  k»  vorry  : 
out  llff  I7  the  Ic^acio  banded  dcywo  by  fatbcr  antf  soAq  to 
the  fthipe  of  ^Arfmeal  wcaknetsa  aixl  Widily  <lelot»itw>.  S6B 
oCbm,  oviiig  to  1  wcalccaed  fMrroitt  ssrslcai  «Dd  uiiiMTiM, 
liave  falkn  ttHo  3  coodilioa  of  nervous  trritabSty  dot  MK 
dcr*  tfacm  Tcry  liable  to  anxiety  and  worry  npaci  the  least 
provocftllon,  Sucb  pcnoni  —  tn  fact  all  of  «* — arc  grottTy 
pr«4)«pOft«l  to  worry  by  Mlr«f>l««>ne&s.  Soond  ilevp  t*  a  (r«l 
prtvrtitivc  of  the  mrfltal   ii;itF  th;tr  lmT<ler«  oq  warry. 

Tbc  «UU  of  the  phyucal  hciltfa  is  nc4  an  infreqacct  infjsiflB 
for  worry.  Many  worry  becauio  of  lingering  illness  or  on* 
asuil  tf{ficiion,  wMIc  otben  gfteve  because  of  tbc  sidmess  wxA 
sufF^nng  of  ihrir  loved  ones. 

There  is  little  doubt  iliat  Dtne'tenths  of  all  Ibe  onfinary  A^ 
cascE  of  ihc  body  originate  b  the  mind,  and  k\  \%  worry  ilni 
prf»<liiceb  lUc  soil  from  which  these  infant  diseases  fpring.  The 
ftccds  of  mental  ditc^isc  And  physic:d  affliction  may  fall  opoo 
us  lhi<ic  ;Lnd  fa«t,  but  if  ihry  fail  to  find  the  uhI  of  wnrry  and 
depr«snon  tn  which  to  develop  ai>d  mtifw,  we  arc  not  likdy  to 
be  fertousTy  affected  by  their  prcunce.  It  requires  tiot  ooly  % 
Ifertn  to  produce  <]tsea^.  bcii  al^  a  favorable  ^i1  in  whidl  it 
may  grow.  Worry  produces  just  that  conditfori  of  mind  and 
body  most  favorable  to  the  (jrowth  aod  development  of  all  the 
viciouB  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  miml  and  destroy  tbc 
body, 

WORRY   DtfENDENT   OlV     A<n 

Many  of  the  worries  which  afflict  the  Iniman  mind  ar«  iaei- 
den!  to  some  particiih-ir  time  of  lif^  —  they  are  more  or  less 
dependent  nn  ai;r.  For  example,  we  have  certain  worries  be- 
longinjf  to  the  period  of  childhood,  others  10  adoTe*tcnct 
Certain  diffiatlties  are  iMorc  likely  to  harass  the  sotjl  during  the 
period  of  life,  whereas  other  troubles  are  more  likely  to 
ijrtb  to  worry  and  anxiety  during  old  age. 
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Th«  worrieA  of  ehildhood  an  Jvrt  u  real  ab  ihoio  of  lattr 
life.  Th^  tiltlc  girl  who  is  niad^  lo  wear  ^hort  drrtscs  whkh 
come  oonHidefabl;  above  her  knees,  whcft  she  hu  Jon;  outgrown 
than;  or  the  sm^l  boy  who  is  com[.>e]lv<l  to  wear  dothci  which 
he  rc^rds  a»  suited  only  to  infants  —  both  have  their  woni«; 
and  %{  should  be  rcmeitibcred  that  ihcjr  chthlitb  cricvarces  ztt 
to  then)  v«ry  re&l  They  ukc  these  little  troubles  of  chiMhocd 
very  seriously.  Likewise  their  griefs  and  sorrows  resulting 
from  ridteule  and  teasing  triid  tu  induce  uiiliftfUhy  mental 
activity.  And  Mrioualy  to  warp  the  nervous  system  in  i\s  early 
development. 

Ancilhrr  fnrm  of  vvorry  whieh  may  he  very  properly  clASdified 
Among  this  group,  is  the  fear  &n<l  worry  of  old  sge.  As  the 
years  |«ii*  over  us,  the  nriertes  begin  to  harden,  the  memory 
gradually  fail^^  the  skin  brcotneit  visibly  wrinkled  and  leathery, 
and  old  age  brings  its  peculiar  worries  to  the  majority  of 
people.  There  is  3  tendency  to  undue  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  aged  that  is  born  both  of  ihi?  retrospective  view  of  life  and 
anticipAiion  a^  to  whjtt  thr;  future  holds  in  store.  Especially  is 
thi*  true  in  the  case  of  thottc  who  do  not  have  sufficient  means 
laid  up  propetly  and  comfortably  to  care  for  them  to  a  good 
old  atce. 

PERNICIOUS    BSALTH   PADS 

Some  ncw-fanglcd  health  fad  may  set  the  whole  country 
worrying  about  indigcstiou  and  dietetic*.  Newspaper  articles 
and  health  literature  arc  able  so  to  alarm  the  people  as  markedly 
to  upset  the  nerves  and  digestion  of  thousands  of  susceptible 
persons.  Some  editorial  novice,  who  cannot  earn  his  living  in 
m  better  way*  sends  out  au  article  to  the  newspaper  syndicate 
proeltiming  that  ^ome  «cienttht  has  discovered  that  strawberries 
an  poisonous;  and  forthwith  ten  thousand  people  bi!^n  to 
have  stomach  trouble  from  rating  Btrawberrie^i,  or  begin  seri- 
ously to  worry  over  their  liability  to  disagree  with  thcran  Some 
persons  cannot  read  a  book  on  health  and  hygiene  without  im- 
mediately acquiring  a  new  disease.  It  is  proverbial  thai 
tncdical  students  are  prone  to  have,  or  at  least  to  think  they 
liave,  the  numerous  ritseaxes  which  they  study  from  time  to  lime, 
I         T1>e  author  would  not  have  it  understood  that   he  in  an^ 
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way  J«ric)i  Ihe  gooO  tliat  tias  Iwcii  a«J  is  being  ActrviTipUstbctl 
^>  the  grcai  hygienic  awakening  which  13  making  its  way  over 
ihc  land;  wc  bdicve  that  huimrn  brm£«  «hoiild  tw  capabk  ol 
Hudying  about  tb«m«cKcs  for  tb^  piirfKw«  of  ^hmg  atf^tiA 
fnUruciiiu)  without  allowing  (hur  mmdA  lo  become  morbid, 
faddish,  and  filW  wilh  worry  concerninc  thdr  pli>-n<aJ  UcaltK 

Kot  only  arc  ntimerous  phy«ical  conditions  feftponsibCc  for 
worry,  but  it  should  be  remcmbrrcd  that  ntUBcrous  physical 
disonfcrs  may  directly  rcsuli  from  chronk  worry.  Among  tht 
conunoo  physical  silmcnls  uhich  may  directly  rrstitt  from  long 
continued  worry  may  be  tncntioned,  iiiaonmia.  loos  of  wtifht, 
anxmu.  rUe  of  blood- preMU re,  hardening  of  the  artcne»,  pre- 
mature o^d  aj|^«,  apoplexy,  hcadach^^,  d^'^pepsia,  coci»iipaiioO| 
pale  Kbin.  pnnr  drculalion.  and  predi«po«ttiOD  to  caiching  all 
coolaeious  diseases  and  colds. 

SOCIAL  soutcis  or  womv 

Anion^  the  social  catiscs  of  worry,  famBy  trouble,  cither  real 
or  false,  probably  comes  first.  Hivorccs,  desertions,  and  social 
dissipations  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  human  worry,  sorrow, 
and  sickne&s. 

HouMftioM  problems  are  another  cause  of  worry.  The  proper 
rearing  of  tlic  boyt  the  9uccc»ful  training  of  the  girl,  the  tutial 
petty  cares  of  the  home,  to  which  all  wotnco  are  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  mft*Wm  servant  pr*i>Jrm  —  alt  *rrve  to  create 
anxiety  and  worry,  together  with  the  uselesi  and  tmnecessary 
toil  connected  wiib  the  family  life.  Housewives  are  conttaatly 
vrorrted  over  the  proper  performance  of  tittle  things  that  vrotiU 
in  no  way  affect  the  family  happiness  if  they  were  left  nndooe. 

Many  a  mother,  when  site  wakes  up  in  the  moming.  be^ns 
the  day  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  nerrons  agitation;  she  feels 
her»elf  already  crashed  tender  the  weight  of  all  the  burdens  she 
will  have  to  bear.  Tlie  little  household  cares  and  docnestic  trials 
which  every  QMther  experieocea  are  not  to  her  simple  annoy- 
ances: they  are  actual  catastrophes,  and  she  suffers  every  one 
of  thefts  ralamiiies  a  score  of  times  before  it  coiDei.  By  noon 
her  life  is  swarming  with  apprcbentionf.  c^fBcuhies.  and 
tfonblcs^  worry  reigns  supreme  on  ilic  throne  of  her  mind«  and 
(flsfraction  has  come  to  pouess  the  soul.    At  the  ck»e  of  die 
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day  thU  unhappy  mother  has  borne  fi  huri<]r«d  lorrowt  which 
wrrc  whnlly  imftK>nary,  produced  entirely  by  nhnnrmal  rniotmn. 

Among  social  caiiscA  of  worry  arc  those  of  jcalotisy  and  <li,%- 
Iriut,  the  social  rivalry  and  aitibitioa  foimd  among;  the  "  snurt 
Mts  "  of  our  mciropolican  centres.  Undue  sympatliy  for  fricndi 
niay  be  set  ilowr  as  another  cause  of  mental  uneasiness, 

Social  and  family  fridion  may  caosc  worry  Id  the  point  of 
producing  such  high  blood-prtrssure  as  to  lead  its  victims  to 
the  u»c  of  alcohol,  in  nft  cfTorl  Cu  secure  relief  from  mental 
nervous  tcn^^ion.  InccmporAiicc  may  be  «ct  down  as  both  m 
cause  and  a  result  of  worry. 

INDU^TKIAL  CAVittft  OF  WORRY 

Every  product  of  modem  inventive  genius  which  tends  to 
decrease  the  physical  work  of  the  body  is  bound  to  increase 
the  tendency  toward  worry.  The  Icf^s  we  UJie  the  bo<Iy,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  ovcr-usc  {abu»c)  !hc  mmd  by  worrying. 

An  inordinate  worldly  ambition  may  generate  worry  on  the 
one  hand,  while  there  can  be  no  denying  the  faa  that  poverty 
i>  a  provoker  of  worry  on  the  uthcr  hand.  Findri^ial  dilTicuUic5 
and  business  t^vctsqs  must  be  set  down  as  among  the  industrial 
eausei  of  an  uneasy  mind. 

Industrial  disputes  and  labor  diffietilties,  the  constant  frietioQ 
between  combinations  of  money  and  thDSc  of  muscle,  produce 
conditions  which  arc  ever  provocative  of  induairial  imccrUinty, 
and  therefore  result  in  generating  menial  anxiety  and  worry. 

Accidents  incident  to  our  modern  industrial  life  produce 
worry  both  in  those  who  fear  them  and  those  who  are  com- 
pelled lit  auffiit  bct;iiL>e  uf  them;  in  faci>  Ilic  complexity  of  the 
demands  of  our  niodi:ni  social  and  industriat  orgajiiration  is 
such  as  constantly  io  cntoil  ub  in  the  medics  of  anxiety  and 
worry. 

SUhlMAKV  OP  THE  CIEAITl^R 

I.  Worry  may  be  dcBned  as  "a  spa^m  of  the  attention"  — 
too  long  continued  concentration  of  the  mental  powers. 
Worry  is  fear  thought  in  contradistinction  to  fcrethoughL  It 
is  chronic  fear,  one^Mded  thinking.  Worr>-  is  a  process  of 
t>orrowing  trouble  fr'>m  the   ftttuTc  to  aLigment  our  presenl 
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X  Til*  liability  to  worry  cxUt«  only  in  tho5«  uiimaU  high 
rnoiigh  Tip  in  rhi^  Tiio1n|£ir  ft^atr  to  possess  a^socinik'^  mrninrirt. 
Man  po&6Cfsc5  a  high  d^ifrec  of  the  power  of  owmory  u»da- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  is  most  liable  of  all  animals  to  worry. 

3.  The  general  cause  of  worry  is  the  universal  desire  for 
happiness,  anri  the  i]U(.'>I  for  tliosc  Ehinf^K  and  conditions  which 
are  fcncraliy  supposed  to  confer  happiness  on  their  possessor. 

4.  In  the  last  analysis,  much  worry  has  its  origin  m  some 
form  of  irrilslion,  Bunictjr.  or  fear.  Tlic  ufrc  of  aIcoIioI,  and 
olh^r  forms  of  physical  tranagrcSHton,  Arc  not  tn f rc<iucntly  the 
han<lniaidcnA  of  worry  and  sorrow. 

5.  Many  prnplr  constantly  worry  bf^caune  of  their  tempera- 
mental peculiarities.  They  fed  that  they  are  always  btins 
"neglected,"  "plighted,"  or  "criticised."  Others  arc  Inordi- 
naiely  timid,  fearful,  and  backward. 

6.  Some  people  are  literally  human  barometers.  They  can 
dcEeci  a  slonn  almost  before  the  weather  bureau  knows  of  lEs 
existence.  Tliey  constantly  worry  over  the  weather,  lesi  their 
plans  be  npstl  by   rain,  alorni,  or  droulh. 

7.  Some  men  persist  in  magnifying  trifles  beyond  all  mea>itre 
and  r^Ron.  They  insist  on  making  moimiains  out  of  molehiltfti. 
Other  peopir  are  not  free  from  the  little  vexing  triHes  of  life; 
why  should  we  exiiect  to  be? 

8.  Some  people  have  acquired  the  chronic  "kicking"  habit; 
ihcy  arc  utterly  unable  to  see  good  in  anybody  or  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything.  Some  folks  have  come  to  the  place  where  they 
actually  enjoy  poor  health,  taking  great  delight  in  recounting 
their  numerous  complaints. 

^  "LooJi  bcfoic  you  leap,"  and  numerous  other  good  prov- 
erbs may  be  so  p«rv«ricd  as  to  lead  to  much  worry  and  inaetion. 
Other  prflvcrhfi  commonly  perverted  are,  "  What  i*  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well";  and  "  Be  sure  you  are  ridv, 
then  go  ahead." 

10.  Each  day's  efforts  should  be  wisely  divided  into  the  es- 
sential and  the  unessential;  and  it  should  be  no  occasion  for 
worry  if  sumc  trifle  has  baen  slighted  or  neglected,  as  we  re- 
view the  events  of  the  day. 

11.  Sensation,  fear,  ami  focalized  aitemion  are  the  elements 
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CRtcriii;  into  the  formation  of  the  wtckc<l  and  <j«itructtv« 
'■  wony  cird*/*  by  which  mean*  arxicly  it  pcrpcttutcd  and 
chronic  worry  lends  ever  to  grow  wor*c  and  worse,  fed  by  the 
very  elcnients  of  its  own  creation. 

12.  Exaggerated  fidf-consciou«ncss  is  a  common  cause  oi 
worry.  An  imaginary  worry  may  be  unreal,  bin  a  worried 
itiiagiiiation   h   very   rcaL 

13-  We  miut  strike  an  intclliscnl  balance  between  too  much 
worle  oct  one  ha^nd.  and  friclion  altcndiint  tbcrcon;  and  on  the 
oth^e  hind,  too  much  re<^t  and  the  rm$  of  cbarsict^r  which  i% 
Btire  to  foUow. 

14.  Menial  work  never  kills.  Mental  work  plus  worry  is 
highly  injurious,  while  menul  work  pluA  worry  plus  insomnia 
reprcftcnis  a  combination  which  will  quickly  destroy  the  liealth 
of  mind  and  body. 

15,  "  Kothing  kills  »o  sure  as  care."  Thousands  arc  made 
lui^ciabLc  by  spccidl  /cars,  "  phubia V  aiiJ  hvvJous.  Inlelli- 
gtnt  pcopk  live  all  their  lares  in  evcrlusiing  dreaci  of  some 
great  diiaster,  some  terrible  cataftlroptie. 

ifi.  Thou^nncU  of  noiil*  are  held  in  prrprlunl  Inndagc  by 
ioia^inary  fetters.  They  arc  victims  of  a  "  spirit  of  infirmity/' 
A  discouraged  and  downcast  menial  attitude  may  so  habilually 
bow  down  the  body  as  to  produce  permanent  physical  de- 
formity. 

17.  When  tempted  to  borrow  trouble,  when  harassed  by  licti* 
tious  worries,  remember  the  old  man  who  bad  passed  through 
"many  troubles  —  most  «f   which  never  happened." 

iR  The  moral  habits  and  spiritual  stfttc  not  infrequently  con- 
tribute much  toward  the  production  of  worry.  Relif-ion  may 
be  either  a  cause  or  a  cure  of  worry.  As  the  old* fash iofl»cd 
religion  declines,  worry  increases. 

19,  Physical  wcakneiis,  bodily  deformity,  and  numerous  dis- 
eases all  fig'^rc  as  causes  of  worry.  Nine-tenths  of  ordinary 
diseases  orifpnate  in  the  mind  as  a  result  of  worry.  Every  sigt 
has  its  peculiar  worries;  there  are  childhood  worries,  as  wcU 
as  old  age  worries. 

20.  Some  ncw-fauglrd  health  fad  may  set  the  whole  country 
worrying  atjout   indigestion  and  dyspepsia.      Magaainc  articles 
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^i.  ijmm^m  i^i/Mcd  »itocnl>  wfakli  omj  he  nacvd  id  vony 
Mrf«  iM^jtMiiM,  Im*  of  wcifltt,  anmria,  rise  of  Muuifii— ir, 
tmr4^i0Hi  of  tiM  Mf%m€§,  prcmtwc  old  afc,  jpo|teij,  bcid- 
Miifft,  4y^^y^Si,  tamUlyMmn,  poor  drcnlatiOB,  and  praApoai- 

ji^.  Ank'ffijf  Htc  WKitJ  uuMi  of  wony  mj  be  mottioaed 
^fvr#fu»j  fKipdIy  ctrrv,  houichold  problenti,  and  icrwtt  dificol- 
lUfe,  Aft  wvll  «i  buiincii  dlAculttcf,  induttrial  dupntes,  and  labor 


CHAPTER  XXXin 

THE  CURE  OF  WORRY 

Mbktal    TiimrAreuncs.    or    aO'CaLleo    sucCEariOM, —  Avuh 

SUCCE^TICV,  OH  POSITIVE  TUINRINC— ThI  I-KACTICE  OP  SElF- 
CONTftOt- —  DtfiCOVNTIMG  FCAB  AKD  *^eKfiATlO»r. —  MlMtMlE' 
INC  DIFFICULTIES.— Real  WOltKY  AND  FICTITIOUS  WOR»V.— 
L£AKM>fti  TO  TIICST  NATLTtlK.— COMDAT  SELPISHSESS. —  TB£ 
ART  OF  LIVING  KASY. —  Tilt  MOHAL  NUTRITION. —  TllR  DELU- 
SION OF  DRUGS. —  Cultivate  the  physical  health — The 
LIFE  OP  thr  Golden  Rule, —  Summary  op  the  chai-T£R, 

THE  fundamental  fequircm«at  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  worry  h  the  resloration  of  legitimaie  confidrnre  in 
yourself  a»d  the  dcvelopmetn  of  faith  in  your  frifiid*  and  aaso- 
ciates.  It  IS  also  of  great  iissistancc  if  the  victims  of  worry  can 
acquire  simple  failh  and  tniid  in  the  Supreme  Bciiiic.  After  the 
analpis  of  the  causes  of  worry  in  the  pieccding  chapter,  ii 
seems  useless  to  add  that  those  who  would  begin  its  treatment 
must  first  put  forth  every  cITon  and  make  every  provision  for 
the  icmoval  of  all  iht  cau^cii,  buth  icmuLe  ^ttd  direct.  We 
cannot,  by  any  process  of  treatment,  expect  to  be  Buccc^oful  in 
our  escape  frt^m  wcrry  so  Icng  as  wc  permit  its  causes  to  re- 
main  in  nfirraiinn   in   our  lives 

UENTAL   THERAPEUTICS,    OR   SO<ALLKD  SUGGESTION 

It  must  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  our  fellows  who  are 
victims  of  worrying  over  mental  delusions  and  pttysical  dis- 
eases, that,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  we  are  called  lipon 
to  treat  these  conditions  largely  hy  mental  and  moral  means, 
not  necessarily  Uy  material  means,  although  it  will  often  be 
found  that  ilie  body  it  in  such  an  ahnornial  condition  as  the 
result  of  chronic  worry,  as  to  require  treatment  by  natiu'al 
remedial  agciKies  such  as  WRt«r,  air,  exercise,  and  diet. 
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Iff  onr  efforti  io  b«1p  th«  indiridiul  over  hift  worries  mnd 
tAhtr  mmUl  dlAcaliir*,  wc  should  ever  rc<of^i<Ec  that  there  ^rc 
lrLi«  and  Ultr  tugf^rtXian^  Trat  tuggcatifmn  appeal  Io  i' 
rMfton,  dtal  with  facti.  |>oint  out  cauars.  and  offer  ft  cure  whii 
h  rilloriAl  ind  ri|[til.  FaUc  luggcttionB  (and  ihc  irorld  i* 
flflnj[rd  Willi  *yilcnit  cf  mcDtal  ticaling  based  upon  ialilty  sad 
UMriilli)  Appeal  to  the  inuiprurtion-  Th^y  aim  to  give  immc- 
4M9  ftWti  iillhoti|i:li  tcni|>0Tary;  ihcy  aim  to  "heal  the  ban 
oi  \\\f  dauichtrr  of  mv  people  ^iRlttly";  tliey  &(rek  to  prochtce 
linmr<1Ute  effect*,  nn  mnticr  at  wliuc  future  expense  of  pain  to 
Itie  Iniily,  dliappoLnlmC'nt  to  the  ruind,  or  destruction  of  the 
MllK  j4H  mtfh4>dt  cf  tympatUy,  suggttiion,  and  advict  io  inrfn- 
fiiJ  Mufftrffi  thontd  b*  btufd  upon  truth,  free  from  fatiity 
iltcriflloil, 

Su)ri[ciitloti,  either  true  or  fahe,  ift  the  kty  that  unlocks 
•  mtHlkal  myMcry,  and  explains  the  cure  of  mental  diieascs  In 
ftll  llniet  and  by  a  thousand  different  mcihod^.  The  s^atetnt  of 
thi*  ancient  niritJciiie<nun  aiul  the  modern  bofus  healer  arc  all 
Uatctl  0*1  the  dcscniction  of  fear  and  the  fci^rratian  of  fahh. 
Ttu><  and  ttiufidcncc  are  the  nicnUiJ  sutca  prcrctjuisite  lu  the 
^ntihmenl  of  yn>ny^  and,  for  the  time  hcin^  tc  Ratten  oo« 
VrHelWr  ibe  ««f^|^t»otw  re«pondMe  for  the  chaa^  m  fhe  m^m* 
til  Hale  are  true  of  false  — ihe  fitysii^  tffcts  are  jma  aboot 
%h9  UflK  Pleftae  bt^r  in  mind  that  we  are  doc  referrni^  tv 
Ukt  afltr  fffmt  v^oa  Wki  Ae  pAw^wcMt  midts  ^m  ite 
loMi;  lime  art  wM|y  McleriOM  vrf  fcaJirum.  « 
4i«h  w4ih  Utee. 

THte  Ik*  Mind  Id  OiKi^  /mMv«  tkm^^g.     Fbr 
lmta<  «<  aa;^  to  yvmnM  «>  t^  l»c.  -  TW  «aia 

-  •!  iftoM  IMr  OM*  «i  aok  *iK  ae  CTBTT  at  «M> 
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If  these  therapeutic  su^eeiliona  arc  Id  lie  iaAd«  Lo  OS,  it  !« 
altoffcther  proper  that  wc  should  make  them  to  ourselves-  If 
they  arf  (o  h?  jTuide  to  fhr  patirnt  hy  a  sccnnrl  pnrty,  let  Ihcm 
ht  inacle  in  accordance  with  reason  and  while  the  patient  i* 
awake  and  conscious.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  lo  consider  hyp- 
nottKm;  but  the  author  desires,  in  this  connection,  to  emphasise 
the  tj^rle^ne^A  of  this  practice  in  the  permanent  relief  and 
help  of  these  mental  tufftrers* 

No  amount  of  menial  re^lution  and  moral  dc re rml nation.  In 
and  oi  themselves,  will  be  able  to  overthrow  and  east  out  worry. 
Pc>sittvc  Ibinking  is  not  only  required  in  the  battle  againrtii 
worry,  but  it  Js  csseniiaj  that  our  positive  thinking  shall  also  be 
opPiisitf  thinking-  Wc  must  overcome  worry  with  its  opposite 
mental  states;  we  must  cultivate  failh  and  trust.  This  is  the 
one  vital  factor  in  the  permanent  cure  of  worry;  Replace  thf 
worry  thought  with  an  opfiosit£  thought  whUk  xviU  occupy  tht 
fttittd  and  msptrc  ihf  soul.  Drive  out  fear  lhou(;ht  by  exercis- 
ing faith  ilKJURht  This  is  the  substitute  cure  lor  worry;  and 
when  hacktfd  up  by  the  strong  rescilmion  of  a  determined  will, 
ihis  method  will  Always  be  found  cffcetive.  Kvcn  in  the  moral 
aad  spiritual  (rcalTrcnt  of  worry  it  ib  the  eubflitution  pnnciple 
that  work*  b^st  Replace  the  doubting,  restless,  and  fretting 
attitude  toward  God.  by  a  calm,  confident  and  trustful  belief  in 
the  wiJMJom  of  the  Great  Mind  which  is  directing  the  affairs 
of  this  universe. 

Have  the  moral  courage  to  enforce  your  own  anti-worry 
mandates.  When  you  have  commanded  the  mind  to  cease 
worrying*  keep  right  after  it  and  see  that  it  doeSt  In  all  these 
little  things  that  harass  one's  sou],  as  some  one  has  said,  *'  Don't 
forget  to  remember  the  probability  that  yott  have  not,  a«  well  •* 
the  possibility  that  you  havCn  made  a  mi^taVe." 

THF    Pl»\CTlrR   OP   SELF-Cf>NT(fOL 

In  these  days,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  suggestive  thera- 
peutics. Suggestions  to  a  disobedient  mind  are  best  when  ihey 
come  straight  from  the  higher  niental  sources  —  the  divinely, 
taught  faculties  of  the  mind  itself.  Thf  svcrri  of  the  treatment 
of  worry  h  the  acquirematt  and  cultivation  of  self-contri>L 
Wrpose  lo  be  a  brave  captain  of  jrour  own  mind.    Summon  to 
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yoyr  liJ  all  poiftiMe  tpintuni  hc){^  fnoml  resolutions  and  m«it3l 
dccUion.  Dicuic  po^iiivc  ccimman<l»  to  the  faculties  which 
direct  tlic  phy^c^l  «cn»atioti&  thai  intliicnce  ibc  bodily  slate. 
I'Carn  to  bf  a  master  of  yo\it  moods.  Do  not  pcnoit  joursclf 
to  drift  along  like  i  helpless,  rudderkst  bark,  tossed  to  and 
frc  by  ov«!Ty  «*n&ati<m  of  pain  and  ^very  wind  of  mental 
diMrcsfl. 

Kc«p  ilic  mind  6II«1  with  f-iith  thoui^hts.  Fear  thonjE^t  h 
the  ajiccfttor  of  at!  worry,  and  t\o  not  forsi^el  that  fear  thou^ts 
cannot  he  njccc»«fiilly  ilrivcn  otit  of  the  mind  except  by  faitb 
thcughta,  Persisfcnlty  cuUivitc  cheerfulness,  confidcnec,  rest- 
fulness,  and  trust  falneu.  ^M 

Some  persons  on  t>e  reasoned  out  of  much  of  their  wony.^l 
others  are  best  hdpcd  by  jadictoua  ridicule.  You  can  sometimes 
help  a  woman  to  overcome  her  absurd  fear  of  x  tiny  moufe  by 
r^'ftBrtninjf  wifh  hrr  ^lon|;  th**  line  of  nhAWTHj;  that  thi»  rnoLi«p 
is  far  more  afraid  of  her  than  she  is  (or  should  be)  of  tbc 
mouse.  If  reason  docs  not  e^ect  a  cure,  try  ridicule  in  such 
caaes  as  these  unreasonable  fears.  Point  out  the  absurdity  of 
a  woman  over  6ve  feel  hijfh  an<I  weifrhin^  one  hundred  and 
6fty  pounds,  shrieking  hyMcricaily  at  ttic  sight  of  a  badly  fright-  ^ 
encd  And  fleeing  mouse  hardly  two  inches  longf 

It  is  so  necc&fary  thoroughly  to  eradicate  this  unnatural ' 
element  of  fear,  that  if  it  is  found  that  fear  of  the  1ifele« 
human  body  cannot  be  ctir*d  othcrwi(e,  it  would  be  adviuLble 
to  pay  a  viittt  tn  some  diisecting-room,  r<*peatedly  touch  tl*e 
deftd  bodies  if  necessary,  and  once  and  for  all  time  be  rid  of  ihis 
unreasonable  fear  of  the  dead.  Ad  likewise  with  reference  to 
the  abnormal  fear  and  dread  of  insects  and  snakes  which  so 
many  people  experience.  If  you  liave  cured  Ihc  fear  of  one 
dreaded  beast,  you  have  done  much  to  remove  the  fear  of  a1l_ 
oiherfL 

Ttie  author  had  a  frit^nd  who  would  Almoit  have  a  spauii  on] 
seeing  a  reptile-    We  induced  this   fear-ridden    person  lo  go* 
with  tis  one  day  to  a  eertain  drug  store  in  San  Prandsco  where 
some  ten  or   fifteen   living   snake*  were  on   exbibtrion   in   the 
front  window.     It  was  a  difficult  ordeal  for  our  friend:  but 
watching  of  these  reptiles  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour^ 
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«M%Ad#nt  cfFccttuilly  Co  «iirc  thai  liorribh  dread  of  creeping; 
tiVl  tfVVtfng  rhing9,  :ind  evtr  finc«  this  pcri^on  Tias  b^f^n  ahl^ 
to  look  at  M)ak?f  witliout  experiencing  the  least  seasAtion  of 
fear  or  fedini;  of  terror. 

DtSCOt'NTINC    PEAI    AMD  SEHSATIOM 

It  is  a  ^0*1  habit  to  form,  systematically  and  perst»t<nl!y  to 
practise  scnsation-ncglrct,  if  the  causes  of  your  worry  arc 
certain  physical  condiiic»ns.  tf  your  worries  are  of  a  morftl  or 
4  faiitity  nature,  make  your  pcacv  with  Go4  and  your  fellow- 
men,  and  then  practise  a  little  eommoo  sense.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  preai  and  good  motive  will  do  a  great  deal  to  drive 
wrorry  out  of  your  ejcpcrience. 

The  majority  of  our  fears  and  many  of  our  sensations  should 
be  Itberally  discounted  Wc  should  not  form  the  habit  of  talc- 
inj;  cur  emotions  and  feelings  too  scTiou^ly.  They  are  very 
liable  to  impose  upon  us.  unduly  to  alarm  and  frighten  us. 
Even  if  we  tind  it  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  cxerci&e  conlral  ov«r 
our  own  fears  and  worries*  let  us  at  least  succeed  in  meeting 
the  fear*  and  anxieties  of  mir  as^cKiatca  witltout  appropriating 
them  lo  ourselves  or  otherwise  echoing  them. 

Never  reiint  worry  na  such.  It  is  increased  many  limes  by 
all  effort  to  overcome  it  in  this  matuier  The  strain  of  the 
effort  makcji  it  increasingly  difficult  to  drop  the  strain  of  the 
worry.  Do  not  dignify  every  little  petty  fear  with  so  much 
attention.  Learn  liberally  to  discount  all  your  fears,  emotions* 
sensations,  and  worries.  In  all  the  realms  of  human  experience 
there  are  to  be  foimd  no  greater  <Icceivcr3  than  tliese  imps  cf 
false  fear  and  sham  feeling.  Even  mucti  thai  paswrs  for  re- 
ligious experience  h  nothing  more  or  less  than  sham  emotion, 
psyehologtcat  deception. 

Another  illustration  of  how  easy  it  is  lo  overestimate  the 
value  of  our  fears  and  apprehensions  is  shown  in  the 
excitement  and  consternation  which  prevail  in  some  homes 
when  a  thunderstorm  is  approaching,  especially  if  the  lightning 
is  severe.  The  mother  becomes  panic-stricken,  her  face  as- 
sumes a  frightened  expression,  and  she  begina  to  gather  the 
ctiitdfcu  arourd  her  In  one  corner  of  the  room — or  may  be  in 
a  closet  —  wh<rc  they  pa»  the  time  in   fear  and  trembling. 
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piommlArlly  «xp<^c1ing  lo  he  liurkd  inio  eternity  by  a  raaJici 
l>otl  from  iht:   stioR      AnH  sn  from  infancy,  moul  rhilrfren 
EnJ  to  look  upon  th<r  elemrnral  (orce«  of  oaiurc  vnth  fear  and  ler- 
ror,  when  they  mifcht  have  Wcti  tauj^ht  (he  hcautics  and 
«ir  of  natures  power*. 

UIMMIZING   DIFFICULTIKS 

Most  of  us  need  to  practise  (lie  art  of  minimuins:  our  diffi- 
coHiO.  Do  not  look  at  your  obstacles  with  a  magnifying  gUda. 
Make  up  yotir  miiifl  th.-tt  in  many  inhta]Bce>  you  will  be  al>1c  to 
ri*c  trtumph^mt  over  apparenl  <lcfcAt  and  to  move  Tight  on  \i\  the 
even  tenor  of  ymir  way.  Do  not  become  greAil^r  diMurbod  by 
the  little  ripples  of  life  whieli  p»S4  through  yoiir  expert' 
from  day  to  day.  Practise  taking  your  own  ffood  adrice 
all  the  iiuggestions  you  eive  to  other  people  about  not  worryiai^ 
Don't  forget  to  use  them  yotirscH 

"You  may  learn/'  jays  Dr  Williatn  0*ler,  "to  costsume 
your  own  smoke.  1bc  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  the  mw- 
TTUhngs  and  whimperings  of  men  and  women  over  the  non- 
e««eniial[f,  the  trifles  that  arc  Inevitably  incident  to  tite 
hurly*burlj  of  the  day's  routircH'*  Let  tis  kam  to  live  only  one 
day  at  a  time-  Vou  need  not  live  your  pntt  life  over  every  day 
It  is  not  nerrsftary  for  you  in  harrow  trouble  from  the  fiilure 
Uncoln  used  to  say  of  his  troubles,  "  And  this  loo,  will  pass/' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  tliat  saytnt  ^^  the 
street:    "Never  trouble  trouble,  liU  trouble  troubles  yoo," 

Begin  to  pin  your  worries  down  to  definite  fact*.     Most  of 
our  difficulties  arc  vague  and  in'Iefinitc.     Many  of  our  fears 
and  worries  are  wholly  imaginary.     Make  a  practice  of  writi 
down  m  black  and  while  the  objcci>  of  your  worty. 
procetf  of  wrilinf;  them  down  will  uMially  difteloM  their 
■etyfitjr  and  a^«i«t  in  the  work  of  overcoming  them, 

K£AL    WORRY    AKD  FlCTITtDrs   WOHSY 

If  one  is  lufferint:  from  fictitious  worry,  all  that  is  neci 
is  to  make  a  decbraiion  of  emancipation.  Formally  publish 
to  your  own  soul  that  you  arc  free  from  these  vexing  tielusions 
and  destructive  imaginations.     Rcco^ize  that  your   worry  ia 

^ually  about  unreal  situaticms;  that  even  if  they  were  real, 
lier  worry  tvould  only  be  useless  —  It  woold  only  make 
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bid  matter  wonc;  rc!to1v«  lo  cea»c  worrying  an<L  follow  up 
your  resolution  %o  carefully  n»  rt;a1ly  to  <lo  it. 

Now.  wc  mighl  ju£t  as  wdl  difFcrcntiatc  here  between  the 
lioncit  nuiin  who  is  Irymg  to  overcome  worry  and  yet  con- 
scicntioit&l/  perform  bis  duties  to  the  worl<l>  And  the  common 
ne'cr-do-wcll,  who  neither  worries  nor  thinks-  A  happy-go- 
liickjr  wrt  uf  creature  H  hr.  caring  neither  for  his  uwn  pru^resi^ 
iior  fof  ihc  prc^TCAii  nnd  bctlcrmcnt  of  the  world,  lie  drift* 
with  the  atreAm  of  tim«,  taking  everything  just  as  it  eoin«9. 
We  do  not  make  a  pleji  for  the  development  of  sueh  as  he.  \S^e 
reoo(^ize  the  ncee^ity  for  thought.  dclil>eration.  meditation, 
for  carefully  wcighini:  one')  problems  and  difficulties.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  considerate  attenltr>n  th;it  belong*  to  every  worthy 
probJem,  It  is  the  "  spasm  of  tlic  attention/"  thai  chronic  mental 
slate  resulting  from  long'coutinucd  fret  and  distrust,  doubt 
and  despair,  for  which  wc  are  seeking  relief. 

ff  we  can't  get  rid  uf  these  ficlitioua  v^orries  by  any  utlicr 
method,  wc  mij;ht  try  the  old  plan  of  selecting  one  hundred 
bcanft,  And  aji  the  bcanv  arc  dropped  one  by  one  into  a  bag, 
repeat  the  fnllowinfE'  "  The  worry  is  in  the  bean  and  the  bean 
is  tn  the  bag/' 

LlAttVIIfG  TO  TftCSr   NATVR» 

How  long  will  it  take  humanity  to  team  to  trust  Mother  Na- 
ture? Having  done  our  pari  in  the  scheme  of  life,  bow  long 
will  It  be  btiofc  we  can  quietly  and  conndcnlly  depend  on 
Nature  to  do  the  restf  Think  health  thoughts  instead  of  dis- 
ease thoughts.  Take  your  mirid  otT  your  diseases,  your  acliea 
«ad  paina.  Have  the  mind  dwell  upon  the  wotidcrful  provia- 
iont  which  Nature  affords  for  regaining  beahh  Think  nf  the 
fresh  air»  pure  water  good  food,  and  engage  in  exercise  of 
the  body.  Come  close  to  Nature  herself  and  replace  (he 
thoughts  of  disease  willi  a  mental  current  Waring  messages 
of  hcahh  and  slrength.  Exercise  g<>od  emotions,  even  if  you 
have  to  put  them  on  for  the  time  being,  and  you  will  joyfully 
discover  that  ere  long  you  have  actually  become  what  you  at 
one  lime  ^ad  10  prcccrd  lo  be. 

Let  the  serrantti  of  worry  and  the  victinoA  of  grief  turn  their 
eSorts  toward  tbc  cultivation  o£  health.    L«t  th«  miod  be  occo- 
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holiday  or  ehc  !imr  apetit  iin  h  vac4iioti-  M  4uch  limf«  lii 
mind  is  oomiinrativdy  frtc  from  worry,  and  this  unvfouUedtT 
GontributcA  much  to  the  sum  of  phyiioil  bencfiu  received 
(Sec  Fig,  31) 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  praciisc  sleeping  over  things  before 
you  take  Ihem  too  seriously.  Many  clif!icu[til^s  will  be  found 
to  adjust  ihcmsclvc*  more  hopefully  if  left  alone  over  night, 
aii<l  thru  lifter  ail^  even  when  th]D!;^  seem  to  be  at  their  wont, 
■when,  aei  you  »ay.  "  It  never  r-iio5  but  il  pciur^/*  even  then  you 
can  concole  yourself  with  the  old  lady's^  philosophy,  that,  after 
all,  "maybe  it  ain'i  so," 

TUB  MOHAt  NUTRITIOK 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  worry  should  be  treated  by 
dogma  and  nol  by  drugs,  and  thiii  is  ^oorl  advice  »o  far  a«  it 
^goes^  The  author  regards  the  ChrUtian  retigi&m  cs  the  idtoi 
system  of  mtHd  Ircalmrnt  —  a  real  and  efficient  iysictn  of  p«y- 
cboiherapy.  Prayer  is  the  most  powerful  and  egeaual  wortf* 
rtmcvffT  xvith  which  tue  are  acquoinird.  That  man  or  woman 
who  has  learned  to  pray  with  childlike  stocerity,  literally  talk- 
ing  to  and  commiming  wit1\  the  Heavenly  Father.  U  in  poft- 
seAAiun  of  the  E^eat  secret  whereby  he  or  she  can  cast  all  their 
care  upon  God,  knowing  that  He  careth  for  us.  A  clear  ccn- 
sdence  1*  a  great  step  toward  barricading  the  mind  agatnn  the 
entrance  of  worry.  A  tuornl  taint  of  whatever  sort  15  bound 
to  breed  mental  uneasiness  and  result  10  de«roying  pcrfca  bal^^ 
anec  and  poise  of  mind.  ^H 

Wc  believe  mauy  are  victims  of  fear  and  worry  because  tht^^ 
fail   properly    to    maintain    their   spiritual    nuiriiion.     As    oar 
pererptionj.    memorie«.    emotions,    and    thoughts    control    onr 
bodies,  so  our  unlhou^ht  a«piralion;(.  nur  uotatiR^cd  (piritnal 
yearnings  for  thnstc  thingt  that  arc,  but  for  us.  perhapf^.  nol  yet 
—  those  indefinable   experiences   within  m,   which,   ukerj    all 
together,  we  commonly  call  ihc  soul  —  these  in  turn  contribute,^ 
balance,  direction,  and  inspiration  to  our  inteUectual  powef^^B 
The  majority  of  people  liberally  feed  Ibeir  bodies,  and  maaj^^ 
make  generous  provision  for  their  mental  nouriahmenl;  but  tlic 

nkajority  leave  the  suul  tn  starve,  pnyiitg  very  1iti!e  attcn*      ' 
o  their  spiritual  nutritigs,  and  m«  a  fcfuh  the  «piriti 
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nSRirc'iA  ft6  n-cakened  that  it  li  unable  10  ox^rciM  Ihat  Ketraln- 
in^  inBuenc^  over  the  mind  which  would  «n3blc  it  to  «umiount 
it«  dtfficdItTcs  ftnd  live  in  an  Atmosphere  above  despair  and 
despondency. 

Wv  belkve  that  perfect  trust  m  a  Supreme  Bcinfj  is  crac  of 
the  «3cnlial  itep*  in  the  iuccessful  Irtaltiient  and  effectual 
iJeltverafice  from  tht  bondage  of  worry.  If  your  religion 
does  not  help  you  in  these  matters,  if  it  tloe»  not  change  you, 
Vtten  it  would  be  bctier  to  change  your  religion  and  get  one  that 
docs. 

Gladstone  WAS  otKc  a^kcd  wliat  kept  him  so  scrt^ntr  and  com- 
posed in  the  mi<iftt  of  his  busy  1if«;  he  replied:  "At  ihc  foot 
of  my  bed.  where  I  can  s^e  it  on  reiirinfi:  and  on  arising  in  the 
morning,  are  Ihc  word*.  'Thou  wiU  keep  him  in  perfect  peac« 
who«e  mind  h  stayed  on  Thcc,  because  he  tnistcth  in  Thcc-' " 
There  is  good  menial  ihcrapeulics  in  that  old  method,  called 
the  "practice  of  the  presence  of  God/' 

THE    DELUSION    OF    DRCJCS 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  drugs  the  use  of  whtch 
affords  temporary  rcJicf  from  worry,  but  it  mxial  l>c  remem- 
bered that  when  worry  is  ea»t  out  by  dru^,  lik«  the  demon  of 
old  it  is  sure  to  return  rrr  lon(f.  with  seven  dcirilE  mon?  wirkrd 
than  itself.  We  should  be  sIdw  to  employ  drugs  to  help  us  over 
our  mental  hara&STnents  or  physical  sufTerings.  A  settled  state 
of  mind  will  aid  much  in  helping  ua  to  endure  cither  stifTenng 
of  mind  or  pain  in  body. 

'Hie  numerous  lalse  melhoJs  of  mind  cure  (fraudulent 
psychotherapy,  inciu<ltng  the  common  employment  of  hypnt>- 
lism  for  the  cure  of  worry)  may  very  correctly  be  looked  upon 
m$  eonstitutinf:  a  class  of  mental  Hrugs,  psychic  deceivers,  pro- 
cedure* calculated  to  reU«ve  meni.1l  symptoms  and  allay 
psychic  suffering  temporarily,  without  in  any  way  removing 
the  causes  of  worry,  or  curing  the  real  mental  malatly.  Hypno* 
litm  will  be  fully  considered  in  another  chapter;  but  we  would 
here  emphasise  the  uselctwie*s  of  Iht*  practice  a«  a  permanent 
cure  for  worry  and  its  mental  cousins. 

Every  new  religion  has  been  invcmed  directly  or  indirectly 
to  cure  worry  and  iU  consequences:  and  every  self-respectt^. 
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man  should  »ee  ia  it  Ili«t  li«  prcicrvcs  hi»  awn  inicll^cttial  free- 
dom and  chasltiy  in  the  cITotI  to  overcome  worry.  Do  not 
reaon  fo  thc-ie  d^c«pr]on&  anrl  diflusions.  In  rcrjiHt)'  th«y  are 
menUl  dni^s  an<I  will  ilebiHiale  the  miml  just  ji»  literal  poiaoas 
will  clclcrioratc  ihc  bcwly,  ffrmrmi'fr  that  xvhilc  false  f^Uh 
ttiW  hri^g  a  physical  rr<cord.  it  is  bound  to  bring  marai  dUaf- 
^intmcni  and  spiritual  disasirr.  h  should  be  rcmci&bcrcd  that 
hypnotism  is  only  symptotnaiic  treatment;  it  does  not  remoTc 
the  cauBc,  and  all  cfTorcs  of  mind  healing  which  Involve  mental 
ftkurrciid^^r  lo  any  but  iIk-  Supitriiie  Bclu^,  arc  fundamcntJilly 
wrong  and  cannot  afford  true  and  permanent  relief.  Fraud- 
ulcnt  sug^e&tion  ^r  menial  deception  is  just  the  same,  no  matter 
by  what  name  it  i&  called, 

fufit  as  mc»rpbinc  immediatciv  T'^ticvei  physical  pain,  flo  all 
these  cures  arc  temporary,  superficial,  and  ungcouine. 

CULTIVATE  THE   P^lYSICAL    BEALtH 

Careful  observation  has  taught  us  that  the  )e&»  attention  we 
pay  to  the  function  of  any  organ  in  the  body,  the  more  regular 
and  he^ilthful  it  becomes  in  its  action.  That  h  why  dyspeptics 
ahouU  never  engage  in  ilic  diacu»»ion  of  diet  at  meal-lime. 
If  you  want  Ihc  ntontacli  to  do  regular  work  and  good  work, 
keep  your  mtn^l  oft  \l  when  if  has  food  in  it.  Do  all  yovr  stixly 
of  diet  between  meals,  and  at  the  table  never  think  of  your 
Momach, 

There  is  one  cause  for  worry  which  mifjhi  be  considereil 
in  thi»  connection,  and  that  i»  the  coniicioLiA  violation  of  the 
law»  of  life,  m^  is  a  rightful  and  sufficient  cause  for  worry* 
in;,  A  man  should  not  expect  peace  if  he  lives  in  deliberaic 
aliL  Both  the  menial  and  physical  consciences  will  tormciic 
him,  and  ihcy  ought  to.  The  transgressor  will  have  a  bard 
lime  overcoming  worry  and  finding  happinevK  The  pLeatartf 
of  SIR  cciintain  the  stmg  of  remor^e. 

In  the  battle  agfainst  worr>-,  every  effort  shcnild  be  made  to 
promote  fj^ood  digcsiion,  and  it  is  imperative  that  chronic  con- 
stipation be  removed.  Combat  porta)  congestion  or  stagnition 
of  blood  in  the  liver  by  making  frefjuent  pressure  o\'cr  the 
abdomen  or  wearinK  a  moist  abdominal  bandage  at  night,  cov- 
ered with  waterproof  and   wUh  dry  flannel  on  the  outside. 
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Engage  in  excrdaca  ior  the  strengthening  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Years  ago,  Doctor  Abrams  called  utiontion  to  tbo 
fact  thAt  th<*  *'b1u««"  were  due  to  congr«tion  of  blood  in  thft 
abdominal  vcssch  ssfiociated  with  the  tivcr 

All  effort  should  be  made,  by  proper  bathing,  to  keep  the 
bloo<l  circulating  in  the  akin.  Drink  two  quarts  d  water  a 
duy  (not  at  menl-time)  and  obtain  snita^ble  medical  treatment 
and  advice  for  any  real  disease  you  may  have.  Cc^d  baths  and 
rubbing  of  the  body  arc  aUo  of  great  value  because  of  their 
influence  upon  die  gener;il  nervous  ^ysicm,  and  more  partic- 
uUrly  becauac  they  ftuah  the  brain  and  iiicrcaac  the  circulati<in 
of  the  blood  about  the  worried  nerve  ccUft.  Deep- breathing 
^vcTcitct  aeeompli«h  the  name  purpoie.  It  t»  a  crinu?  for 
those  who  are  victims  of  worry  and  despondency  lo  sleep  in 
close,  stuffy  bcdroonts.  They  should  come  as  near  sleeping 
outdoors  as  possible. 

Games  and  ot1t«r  competitive  exerdfiea  are  all  good  in  their 
place,  but  wc  have  seen  cases  where  ihey  have  generated  what 
someone  lias  termed  "mock  worries  ";  that  is,  there  is  constant 
excitement  und  worry  over  the  fear  of  being  bcatco  in  the 
Gontc9tr  which  producer  much  annoyance  and  harmful  anxiety. 

Till   MFE  OF  THE    COT,DEN    KULK 

If  you  would  he  successful  in  completely  and  finally  over* 
coming  worry,  do  something  liclpft;!  for  your  neigh1>or  now  and 
then-  Remember  the  Golden  Rule.  Do  not  allow  your  own 
anifjcial  needs  to  accumubte  unnecessarily  and  demand  all 
your  lime.  Reserve  a  little  energy  for  Good-Samariian  work, 
and  you  will  hnish  the  day's  tasks  refreshed  and  satisfied  instead 
of  hungry,  thirsty,  and  dissatisfied. 

To  sum  uji  All  chronic  worriers  should  sec  to  it  that  tliey 
have  the   following: 

I.  Active  nienUl  and  phyiieal  employment;  in  other  words, 
a  good  job, 

X  They  should  have  regular  and  healthful  recreation;  in 
other  words,  a  good  fad. 

3-  They  should  have  suitable  and  regular  spiritual  nouriah- 
fuent;  tn  other  words,  a  good  religion. 

Ffolessor  James  says:    "The  sotcreign  cirrc  for  wcwr^  \^ 
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rc1ti^oti5  fattb.  The  lurtMilcnt  billuwft  of  the  fretful  mrfacc 
)cA\x  ihc  deep  parxt  oi  the  occ^n  undisturbed;  Jinil  tg  bim 
who  lias  &  hold  of  vftster  and  more  p^rmftfifitt  rcalitid^  the 
hourly  vici»itudes  ci  his  personal  desllny  seom  T«1atJv«ly  in^ 
significant  thinffft." 

Of  nil  thinfc^,  do  not  ni:ike  the  mi^taltc  of  wmrying  now  be- 
cat3»c  you  have  worried  in  the  paft.  Do  not  be  so  ihorUightcd 
»  to  worry  ovn*  your  worries.  Watch  your  bibitnal  expres- 
sion and  cultivate  one  that  is  cheerful  and  happy.  It  will 
reaa  en  the  mind  and  greatly  help  you  in  the  battle  agmiost 
worry. 

etrXMAKY  OF  TBS   CUArtKE 

T.  The  ftmdamertat  requircmcni  for  the  succct&ful  treatment 
of  worry  is  the  renroration  4>f  legititnale  confidmcr  in  yotintrlf, 
and  the  development  of  faith  in  your  friends  and  a&sociate:s. 

2,  Suggestion  is  of  great  value  in  combating  worry.  All 
methods  of  sympathy,  sufi:gettioii.  and  advice  to  mental  sufferers 
should  be  ba^cd  on  truth,  free  from  falsity  anU  d«ce;ition. 

3*  Suggestion  it  (he  key  that  unlocks  many  a  nie<bca1  myitery 
and  explains  the  cure  of  mental  diseases  m  all  ages  and  by  a 
ttravsand  ililTerent  methods,  Tlie  physical  effects  of  suggestion 
are  the   sumc.   regardless  of  their  truth  oi   falsity. 

4.  Train  the  mind  to  think  poiiitivc  thoughts.  Replace  worry 
thonghl  with  an  opposite  thought  which  will  occupy  the  mind 
and  cnthu^^e  the  soul.  Drtw  out  fear  iboucht  by  exercising 
faith  thought. 

5.  The  secret  of  the  treatment  of  worry  is  tlie  practice  of 
aeif -control.     Purpose   to   be   a    brave   captain   of  your   own ' 
mind.     Simimon  all    possible  spiritual  help,  moral   resolution, 
and  mental  decision^ 

6.  Pear  thought  \s  the  ancestor  of  worry.  Some  people  can 
be  reasoned  out  of  their  feArs,  others  ean  be  cured  by  ridicute- 
Stilt  others  are  only  c-iired  of  c«rtain  fears  by  directly  chal- 
lenging  their  fear  and  fighling  ir  out  to  a  finish  in  one  grand 
Struggle. 

7.  The  majority  of  our  fears  and  nuny  of  our  worries  should 
be  liberally  discounted.  The  strain  of  effort  employed  in  re- 
iiAthg  worry  makes  it  increasingly  difl^cult  to  drop  the  strain 
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itt  our  ttstrt.  Do  not  tligtiify  p«lty  f^ars  with  to  much 
attentioQ- 

8.  I^arn  to  mmimiBo  yiiur  riifficuUiefi.  Don't  Icwk  at  r>bi^ta- 
dcs  with  a  niaenify^nir  elass.  "Lrirn  to  consume  your  own 
onoke.'*    "Never  trouble   trouble,  till   trouble  trcublrs  you" 

9^  Make  a  "declaration  of  cmancfpAlion  ^'  in  your  own  soul 
agamst  fictitiotia  worry.  Wc  ^^\n  fear  thought,  tioi  fore- 
IboughL  Exerciftc  good  emotion*  —  after  a  while  you  will 
actually  become  what  you  now  pretend  to  be 

to.  LcArn  Xu  trust  Naiute.  Sow  the  seeds  of  health,  then 
let  th«  har\-cfll  rest  with  Mother  Nature,  Go  to  bed  expecting 
to  ilcep,  but  not  earing  if  you  dor'l.  This  indiflference  U  often 
successful  in  producing  sleep, 

ll<  Combat  stlfi^hness.  Lessen  self -consciousness,  external- 
ize the  thought*,  and  broaden  your  interests.  Enlist  actively 
in  "the  chccring-up  business," 

13.  Cultivate  the  art  of  living  with  yourself  as  you  arc,  and 
with  the  world  as  it  is-  Learn  the  art  of  living  easily.  Learn 
to  "like  your  job,'^  Assodate  with  children  and  learn  how  io 
forget  the  vexing  trifles  of  everyday  life, 

13.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  practise  sleeping  over  things  before 
taking  them  too  seriously.  Wcrry  should  be  treated  with 
dopma  and  not  by  drugs, 

14.  The  Christian  relig^Ion  h  an  ideal  system  of  mind  treat- 
ment for  chronic  worry.  Prayer  is  the  most  powerful  and 
effectual  worry-rcmover  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

15.  Much  worry  is  due  to  a  failure  lo  feed  the  spiritual  man. 
Perfect  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  of  the  c*semial  fac- 
tor* in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  worry- 

i6>  When  worry  \&  cflst  cut  by  drug^n  like  the  demon  of  old, 
tt  is  sure  to  return  with  Aeven  devils  worac  than  itself.  Hyp- 
notism aiid  other  f-nUe  tnethoils  of  curing  worry  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  mental  drugs  —  psychic  morphine. 
Every  new  religion  has  been  invented  to  cure  worry  and  its 
coniefiuences. 

17  The  less  attention  we  pay  to  the  functions  of  any  organ 
in  the  body,  the  more  regular  and  healthful  it  becomes  in  its 
action.    Keep  the  mind  off  the  stomach  when  it  has  food  Jn  it. 


i 
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i8l  Id  the  battle  aifiinst  worry  don't  forgci  to  cuUi/atc  th>e 
p1iy«]C3il  htahh.  Give  aiicmioii  to  digo^tion,  conctipatioo,  diet, 
wit^r-drinking,  dpcp-brcAthing  excrcis^f.  and  regular  bathinjr. 
The  "  Wu«  "  remit  from  coriifestion  of  Uie  Hver. 

19.  Live  accorctinff  to  the  Goltlcn  Rule  —  rc*crve  a  lillk 
cncr^-  for  GooJ-Samaruan  work.  Don't  work  all  iht  time 
fcr  yourself.  Have  these  three  things:  A  good  job,  a  good 
fad,  and  a  good  rcligioo. 

20.  Lastly,  don't  make  the  ml&iake  of  wofrybg  because  3K« 
b&vc  worried.     CuUivatc  u  cheerful  hdbUual  cxproatou. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

NERVOUSNESS  AND  RELAXATION 

What    is   ne&vousness? — Thk  neurasthewic— The    psy- 

CttAATIIEKIL. —  The  BYSTKNIC — T«E  liypciCllQNDUlAC. — 

T«K  IMSOUMAC. —  Tin  PIOGETT  STATK, —  N&RVOV^  TEMPER, 
— Tilt  FATIGCE  STATE, —  £XT>AVAGAFdT  TEWfilON. —  *' GFTTIIffO 
0»     THE      SERVES."  —  FaLSE     fiVUPATIIY     ASTt     SELFlSUMEfifl,'— 

Needless  hukrv  and  useless  rush, —  Thk  i^nactice  of 
NCKVous  CONTROU'— The  gospel  or  relaxation.— Relaxa- 
tion  VirrjMJ  RBi  I  STANCE. —  HAttMONlZlNG  WITH   ENVIRONMENT. 

—  The  HAPPINESS  uABm— Methodh  of  treatmewt,— Sum- 
mary OP  TBB  CHAPTBL 

THE  Civilized  nAtions  arc  becoming  more  an<!  more  affiicicd 
wilh  ncrvoiisne*!,  ncrvau*  tension,  neurasthenia,  and 
nervous  prnstration.  During  Ihr  last  lwcn!y-livc  years 
tbcsc  various  nervous  disorders  liavc  muhipUcd  enormously* 
It  iDUSl  be  recognized  that  certain  physical  tiansgrcssions  are 
indirectly  concerned  b  this  tremendou*  increa&c  of  nervous 
di^e^ts,  nevertheless,  a  careful,  study  of  these  nerve  disorders 
acrvcft  to  demoDitrate  that  the  psychic  state  is,  in  ull  proba<* 
biliiy,  the  chief  contributing  agency  concerned  in  the  prwiuc- 
tiun  and  pcrpetUfitiijik  uf  lh?»c  manifold  nervous  dihturbancc* 
and  mental  maladies  included  in  the  general  term  of 
i      nervou&n<«4. 

I  WHAT   I&  NERVOtTSNKSS? 

That  physical  atid  mental  condition  commonly  known  as 
ncrvou&ncss  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  rather  ai 
condition  —  a  state  of  mind  and  body  due  to  a  combinatkin  of 
ovcr-siiamlation  and  undcr-conirol  of  the  nervous  system. 
Many  conditions  of  ho-catled  nervousness  arc  prtmaftly  due 
'      to  indigestion  and  anto-intoxtcation,  which  rcJiuU  in  greatly 
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imtatinK  the  nerves  tin4  the  ncfvc  centres.  Tbcsc  poi»oii«d 
an<l  irrJmie<l  nerves  ^re  in  lurn  f^ubjceted  toovcrurain;  and  tim 
high  tension  is  re^ponfilblt  for  ihnt  complex  and  Troiibleiocnr 
disorder  called  nervouancsi. 

The  majority  ol  healrhy  people  arc  more  or  lets  nervous 
from  lime  to  time.  but.  a;:  a  nilc,  3  night's  5lccp  is  able  fully 
to  fcmove  the  difficulty.  In  the  esse  of  certain  high-stniog 
|icrsons  this  nervous  condition  bccomci  highly  acuic^  they  Im- 
coine  wrought  ijp  to  tlie  U5t  decree,  and  when  tliis  nervmis 
stale  is  tuiLg  coittinuctl,  we  may  have  a  general  colUpne,  a  con< 
stitutional  breakdown,  icaulttng  In  that  condition  commonly 
known  ;i£  n«rvou8  exhaustion,  nervous  pro8tntton,  neu- 
rasflienia.  Th^  two  gre^t  sins  of  our  mortorn  civilisation  are 
our  atrocious  dietetic  practice*  and  the  increasing  tendency  to 
livt  "on  otjr  nerve*/' 

NervotiAncis  is  by  no  means  Hmitcd,  as  some  scetn  to  think, 
to  llie  rich  and  the  well-to-do.  Our  clinics  arc  thronged  with 
day  laborers,  factory  hands,  and  servant  girls,  io  say  nothing 
of  sedentary  workers  such  as  stenographers  and  teachers,  all 
of  whom  arc  sufTcring  frcra  nervousness.  Thia  condition  is 
conimon  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  we  are  forccci  to  look 
upon  it  a»  confiisting  of  t*N>  faetofB;  first,  the  eKCei*!^*  tx- 
eilability  of  the  nervous  system,  due,  in  many  rases,  to  a  toxic 
condition  of  the  blood  stream,  reiuUing  from  tn«nl^cicnt  excr- 
cUe,  and  contLtipation:  and,  In  the  second  pl;ice,  the  imperfect 
control  of  the  ncrvoiJS  system  on  the  part  of  the  hraiti  and 
higher  nervous  centres,  Either  of  thew  condition*  can  prodoce 
nervousness:  in  a  majority  of  case*,  they  are  found  cotntnned 
in  varying  proportions. 

'file  m;iiofiiy  of  this  nervousness  is,  iliercfore.  fotmdcd  on 
rcr^'ou*  irritation,  overstrain,  *nd  lack  of  co'  Irol.  The  rnimC' 
rliat«  or  exciting  caiis«  may  be  nothing  more  or  lc*«  than  a 
monotonous  or  tedious  mode  of  life,  chronic  worry,  a  dispOAi- 
lion  to  magnify  small  difficulties  and  exaggerate  trivial  bodily 
senitatirms.  or  it  may  be  an  undue  tendency  lo  give  way  to  the 
emotions,  to  indulge  in  outbursts  of  anger  When  a  group  of 
■ny  of  these  inflaenccs  have  long  acted  opon  the  nervous 
lyftem.  they  arc  bound  *o  to  change  both  the  habits  of  mind 
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and  bo<!y  a*  lo  result  in  the  production  o£  ncrvousncM  of  vary- 
ing int*t»fiiiy  sind  S9v<my. 

Thit  general  stale  of  rcrvoiwne^s  may  ha  more  specifically 
dc£fm)  ur  made  to  itidude  the  fdlowmif  formii  of  common 
Rcrvcu^  dtUurbancc^  which  are  more  or  1ck?l  fAmthar  to  all: 

r  Thf  n^itritstkcmc.  Nr-tiriiiithcnia  is  An  exhaustion  of  nefv- 
oas  cncTg)'  giving  rise  to  a  chronic  sense  of  fatigue,  fleeting 
puns,  abnormal  sensitions.  mental  instability,  and  moral 
VftcUUUon.  Sooner  or  later,  there  Is  developed  the  well-known 
"Iiatit  fatigue*"  —  ^  ficlitiou!!  wcaiiiJChsi  which  i>  in  in>  sciue 
rclieircd  by  rest  and  sk«p,  The  one  uniform  and  unchanging 
«ymf>Tom  i*  chronic  worry. 

a.  Thf  psycha.'^thfnic.  This  word  has  been  coined  recently 
to  describe  eertain  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion  vvhich  are 
largely,  if  not  wholly.  Jite  to  psychic  disturbances,  ihc  phy^icil 
»tate  of  the  patient  having;  hut  little  to  do  with  the  prevailing 
nervous  weakness  aad  melancholic  tendencies.  The  patient  ia 
filled  with  fears,  dreads,  and  obsessions. 

3,  Tfu  hysitric^  As  a  rrwilt  of  disease  or  from  Wrih,  hys- 
terical paticnU  arc  highly  suggcitiblc^  any  traraicnl  idca^  emo- 
tion, or  sensation  may  gain  an  overpowering  mast<ry  of  the 
nervous  sytleiri.  prrtduring  adept  imifation«  of  various  bodily 
dueatea  and  numerous  physical  disorders. 

4_  The  hypochondriac.  Sufferers  from  hypochondria  have 
become  personificatiiins  of  their  long-entcrtaincd  fear*;  worry 
ha4  become  second  nature  to  them.  They  live  in  eveTlasling 
fear  of  disease,  and  are  usually  exceedingly  melancholic. 

5.  Thi  insomntac.     The  victim  of  insomnia  exists  In  constant 
fear  of  sleeplessness,     In  his  own  mind,  he  lives  "  without  hope 
and  without  sleep,"     lie  spends  every  waking  moment  in  doubt- 
ing hi^  ability  to  «lccp  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night. 
THJC  rrnoaTY  utatk 

Most  of  these  nervous  people  live  in  a  state  of  constant  agi- 
tation. It  seems  impossible  for  them  to  keep  alill  for  even  a 
short  lime.  The  entire  body  seems  to  be  working  tuider  a  con- 
tinual nervous  lash.  The  vital  powers  arc  driven  at  a  ruinous 
pace,  while  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  dissipated 
with   a  lavish  and  extravagant    hand;  the   tnergy  granules 
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of  the  nerve  c*nlrc*  arc  bting  used  up  lo  no  useful  purpose. 
There  is  a  tremtndous  wast*  of  fuel  and  energy  in  these  various 
useless  movem^nis  on  the  pari  of  ihe  human  machine. 

It  muat  l>t  fldmilletl  tliat  many  ticrvuua  pcriboii^,  crtpcctatljr 
ncrvouK  women,  reach  that  place  where  th^y  acttully  iiccm  to 
ftijoy  this  coniinual  state  of  nervoux  agitation.  They  are 
never  happy  (xcept  when  they  fire  excited  and  fidgety.  Tr>  make 
them  keep  still  would  be  equivalent  lo  compelling  them  to  serve 
a  prison  sentence  in  aolicary  conlinctnenE.  It  U  almoft  impos* 
Eible  for  some  vtcEim.<  of  the  6dKcty  Mate  to  concentrate  the 
mind  for  five  minuter  without  »tratninf;  every  nerve  and  tmadc 
in  their  bodies^  without  clinching  their  fi^t^  and  making  ibetr 
muscles  rigid.  In  this  way,  a  vast  qtiamity  of  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  is  dUsipaled  at  a  hundred  poinia  where  Ji 
might  be  gavcd.  Such  persons  are  tlic  most  extravagant  thiok' 
era  and  worker*  in  the  world.  A  minimuin  of  naental  amid 
nervous  work  is  bound  to  result  in  a  mavtmum  of  metrbil  wear- 
incs*  and  physical  fati^ie. 

The  human  body,  when  functionating  normally,  is  Ihe  most 
economical  engine  in  the  world:  that  is,  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  will  produce  more  heal  and  energy  in  the  bodily  engine 
ihan  in  any  other  engine;  bm  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  ner* 
vousncu;  here  Ihc  body  becomes  an  exceedingly  extravagant 
and  wafllcful  mcehani«rn. 

The  culminaticm  of  nervous  irritation  and  lapele  of  nervotit 
control  is  »cen  in  the  case  of  acute  aneer.  Both  the  cireuJa- 
lory  and  rervoun  tystcnu  are  concerned  in  these  manifestations 
of  nervous  temper.  Not  only  are  the  nerves  irritated  and 
under  loose  oontrol,  but  we  know  thai  these  angry  emotions 
are  largely  delermmcd  by  certain  changes  in  the  visceral  ctrcu- 
JaiioQ.  In  the  Initial  stale  of  sngcr  or  passion  the  face  Is  pak, 
while  tJw  small  t>loDd  vessels  of  the  brain  arc  Erratly  diblcd, 
Cinormoasly  congc*1cd-  Tt»e  internal  pixsaure  \9  greatly  raised; 
in  fact,  mdden  deith  from  apoplexy,  due  to  the  rupture  of  a 
bfood  veMcl.  is  not  an  uncommin  result  of  a  fit  of  anffer. 
imnifdittely  following  this  pale-faced  stage  of  anger,  there 
er>  place  a  roctioo  um\\aT  to  that  following  an  appNcatioji 
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of  cdd  waicr  to  th?  face;  t^cn  wc  have  llic  character Jsitc  red 
appearance  and  fliiatitng  of  the  tkin  of  the  face,  accomp«nie<l 
hy  burning   sen«atioits  and   wen   swelling. 

Anger  represents  the  culmination,  the  cHmax  of  nen<oi>i- 
ncts,  nurm^  a  tit  of  temper,  every  function  of  the  body  ia 
run  jtt  an  extravagant  p;Lce,  ami  all  it«  work  if  carried  on  in  a 
wasteful  fashion.  Tears  may  t!ow  and  saliva  run,  while  all  the 
muscles  of  the  organi«tn  are  in  a  slate  of  intensity  and 
contradion.  This  tenseness  i?  also  found  to  pervade  the  sympa- 
thetic nervotis  system,  and.  a«  a  result,  all  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels ^rc  cau»ecl  to  contract  ilovm  in  a  sort  of  spasm-  The 
blood  pressure  i*  enormously  raised,  the  patient  eitecute*  a  host 
of  useTesi  movements,  which  may  eoniist  in  biting  the  finder 
nails,  clinching  the  R^t^.  ^tampine  the  floor,  throwing  f>bjccU, 
and  fj^iving  other  exhibitiona  of  dcmoraliied  and  inefficient 
nervoQS  control. 

In  all  conditionfl  of  nervousness,  rangins;  from  the  common 
fidgety  state  up  to  acute  anger,  the  heart  is  overworked;  the 
circulation,  the  digestion,  and  the  elimination  are  interfered 
with,  while  the  breathing  is  superficial;  the  entire  physical 
roechanitm  is  disorganiicd. 

Such  a  Btatc  of  nffairs  might  he  loolcedupon  as  a  short-circuit 
&t  sAinc  point  in  ffie  bnin,  whereby  certain  sensations  or  idras 
are  aUovred  to  throw  the  body  into  this  state  of  useless  agitation 
hy  means  of  some  son  of  short  cut  to  the  motor  nerves,  instead 
of  passing  over  the  customary  route  to  the  higher  centres  of 
reason  and  judgment;  in  fact^  this  state  of  ntrvous  agitation 
represents  a  condition  in  which  the  body  is  acting  without  the 
moderation  and  control  of  its  customary  governor  — the  will- 
power. The  will  is  the  seat  and  source  of  control  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  these  conditions,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
more  folly  m  a  mb&er^iienl   chapter. 

It  mu)t  be  admitted  that  the  enormous  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  brain  nntl  body  when  in  a  state  <ii  anger,  represents 
just  so  much  mental  and  phyiical  energy  which  has  run  to 
waste.  Not  only  \%  Ehi»  work  lo^t.  but  it  results  in  actual  harm 
to  both  mind  and  body.  Regular  and  systematic  body  and 
brain  work  constttuie  a  great  safeguard  against  these  hannful* 
useless,  and  unwholesome  upheavals. 
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Till    TATlCUt   STATt 

We  cannot  have  loTtK-ci-TiiTir^ieH  ovrr-fiinccinnin^  of  Ihe  n«rv. 
oiES  system  wilftoui  having  a  subsequent  ^uid  corrcspoodittg 
stag«  oj  under-functioning:;  ^^d  so,  the  fitlgcly  Slate  is  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  the  fatigpue  atite.  The  sufTertr  whc  is  sll 
"keyed  up."  high  strung,  nervous,  fiJRely,  an<L  overactive 
to-day,  must  neccs?^anly  tomorrow  or  next  day  begin  to  expe- 
rience unusual  mental  weariness  and  unnatural  physical  fatigne. 
Such  a  paticTtt  will  then  de*»criLic  hiuiaeH  a^  feelius  "  ^^^  f^un 
down."  Exiiclly  so.  which  only  goc»  to  ^^how  ihal  he  wa>  pre- 
vimisty  all  wound  tip.  Mature  allows  this  nervou*  exhaustion 
to  overtake  them  for  (lie  express  ptirpo^  of  Wcepinp  th*  nerre-t 
from  "sfiapping,"  to  preveul  the  "boilers  from  bursting."* 
This  sense  of  nervous  prostration  and  physical  fatigue  vrhidi 
supervenes  in  the  case  of  these  excited  and  a^^itated  creatures 
is  a  ^eat  and  wise  safety  device  —  it  i.n  an  eRicient  lifc-savet. 

And  so.  these  nervous  onej^  1>egin  to  complain  of  bctig 
tired,  tired  all  the  time,  tired  in  the  niofning  and  tired  at  Right. 
They  are  conatamly  telling  people  they  Are  tired  and  worn  out, 
and  they  arc  evi:TlASting1y  telling  this  same  thJn^  to  thciriselves, 
little  drcaminfE  that  this  very  contemplation  and  reilcratiod 
of  their  tired  feeling-a  w  directly  Hddin^  tft  Ihc  turn  flf  their 
fatif^e.  Su^eestion  is.  itself,  a  powerful  fati^er  of  both  mind 
and  body.  A  little  economy  in  nervous  and  muscular  move- 
ment, a  Itttle  less  nervouMiew.  coupled  with  more  menc^  con- 
trol (counter-suggtstion),  vfould  cure  many  people  of  at  least 
one-half  of  their  habitual  fatigue. 

We  should  not  resist  our  fatigue  and  tired  feelingv  Ha' 
done  your  best  to  economize  muscular  and  nervous  expendituTe, 
■  f  at  night  you  find  yourself  lircd  and  w>^ary.  simply  reason  tike 
tliic :  "  Yi-s,  1  am  fairly  tired  oui  to-night,  but  that  it  only  nat- 
ural. ]  will  frrt  to  hM  ;ind  f>rt  rr-Med,  1  Eh;il1  hi^  a\\  rigltl  in  the 
moniinfi>"  And  this  very  acceptance  of  your  fatigue  will  rest 
you.  more  or  less,  immediately.  We  must  learn  to  cast  from  ns 
the  ma^ntlication  of  our  weariness  and  the  emphasis  of  ottr 
faille.  T^spccially  is  it  desirable  that  these  things  should 
cast  out  of  the  mind  during  the  meal  hours  and  at  bedtime. 
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iXriUVACABT   TENSION 

Some  wom*n  wear  ihcmsdvcs  all  out  by  talking  fifteen  or 
twenly  minutes;  the  tongue  and  throat  become  exhuusted;  la 
fact,  ihc  nt^rvM  and  muficles  connected  with  expression  arc  in 
a  constant  state  of  extraordinary  tension*  and.  of  cour&e.  they 
art  bound  to  become  prematurely  wearied.  Wc  ace  this  sarae 
unnecessary  and  fatiguing  concentration  manifei^Ced  by  people 
who  are  reading,  attending  a  lecture,  TLh^pping,  and  in  a  score 
of  other  ways.  They  wear  themselves  out  prematurely  and 
unnecessarily  because  of  this  unnatural  tension,  fn  fact,  some- 
one has  &aiiJ  that  mo»t  people  at  church  ll»tcn  with  their  spines 
mnd  not  with  their  cars* 

The  author  r«ccnt]y  rode  in  a  passenger  coach  behia<l  a 
lady  who  w;is  in  a  state  of  high  niuscutar  and  nervous  tension 
throughout  the  journey.  She  would  not  give  her  body  to  the 
train  to  be  carried,  but  insisted  on  sitting  up  in  her  seat  and 
helping  puith  the  train  on  to  it»  destination.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  journey,  an  she  alighted  from  the  train,  we  overheard  her 
say:    "  Oh.  Mary,  I  am  simply  worn  out,  I  am  tired  to  death." 

Atid  so  we  find  people  whose  eyes  tire  oui  frotn  reading,  due 
not  alone  to  eye  strain,  but  aho  to  nerve  strain.  Others  cannot 
\->sit  without  becoming  unneces^^arily  exhauat<rd.  Some  wom«l3 
arc  iinaMe  to  sew  for  half  a  day  without  having  a  tired,  aching 
feeling  between  the  shoulders,  largely  due  to  unnecessary  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  strain.  In  our  everyday  work  we  employ 
not  only  those  nerves  and  muscles  which  are  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  our  task,  but  we  also  allow  the  entire  nervojs 
mechanism  to  excri  itself  in  needless  tension  sympathy  wiUi 
the  working  groups  of  muscles. 

"getting  Oy  THE   NCRVts" 

There  Is  something  decidedly  wrong  with  one's  nervea,  when 
everybody  is  constantly  "  getting  on  them/"  They  arc  either 
highly  disea&ed  or  abnormally  sensitive.  This  unnatural  <tn*i- 
tivenc**  has  been  compared  to  the  psyeholopy  of  a  shying  horse, 
When  a  horse  shies  at  some  new  object,  it  ts  cui^tomary  to 
drive  it  repeatedly  up  to  that  object  and  let  it  get  used  lo  th« 
situation,  let  it  become  accustomed  lo  the  experience;  and  we 
tbink  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  some  nervou»  people 
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to  bAck  right  up  to  thoRc  chinfE*  which  "  get  on  Iheir  iiervct " — 
brush  up  an<l  (ak*  i  tqiiaro  Took  al  ihrm, 

Mak«  up  your  mind  no  longer  to  submit  to  such  tyranny  on 
tlic  pArt  of  your  tinccntrollcd  ind  unbalanced  nerves.  If  you 
arc  doomcti  to  have  a  fit  because  Mr*.  Brown  cat*  sugar  on  bcr 
tomatoes  instead  of  »alt.  it  would  be  well  for  yoii  to  hire  some 
one  to  &it  down  before  you  and  caE  sugar  o\\  tomatoes  until  you 
have  actually  habituated  and  reconciled  your  nerves  lo  Ihc 
idea  of  letting  oihei  folkft  d<j  a»  they  please,  ^otne  one  ha»  naid 
that ''  every  i^Qinan  is  a  kUvc  of  every  other  womui  that  annoys 
hor.*'  Hvcry  wriman  should  declare  herself  free  from  thU 
l>«eu1iar  ner\'on^  bondag*.  What  do  you  esre  if  Mrs.  Bmwti 
rocks  incessantly,  or  if  Mrs.  Jones  tosses  her  foot  while  visiting 
you?  There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  thitiK^  should  "get 
on  your  nerves,"  If  your  frtciuls  want  to  rock,  let  them  rode: 
develop  immuntly  against  thefc  petty  harassmenls  and  in^- 
niHcant  sources  of  worry. 

We  really  believe  some  mothers  drive  their  children  into 
difficuhie^  and  harmful  practices  because  of  tlieir  constant 
fretting  and  everlasting  worry  about  these  thingfL  We  can  ^ 
a  great  deal  to  encourage  people  to  become  strong  t»y  shewing 
that  we  are  strong  enough  to  trtirt  Ihrm. 

PAI^E  SVMrATllY   AND  ££LFIfiUNJtSfi 

False  sympathy  does  much  lo  confirm  certain  people  in  their 
chronic  nervousness.  We  find  women  who  arc  cheerful  and 
charming  in  all  their  intercourse  with  strangers  and  when 
away  from  home,  bui  who  are  extraordmafily  disagrecabk. 
selAsh,  and  quarrelsome  when  at  home.  They  expect  and  de* 
Rtand  much  of  tbcir  loved  ones,  and  thc«c  people  arc  made 
exceedingly  «elfi!ih  by  having  received  too  much  sympathy, 
false  sympathy,  from  the  various  members  of  their  family.  Oc* 
csficnally,  we  run  aero.<ts  a  patient  who  literally  takes  syropdUhy 
out  of  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Such  persons 
arc  really  professional  invalids,  and  ihcy  depress,  weaken,  lad 
ini]>ose  upon  everybody  they  meet. 

People  of  all  religions  and  no  religion  are  affecte<l  with  this 
semi-invalidism,  commonly  called  nervousness.  In  all  proba- 
Mlfl>,  there  waa  a  time  when  devotion  to  tlicir  retigion  would 
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luve  s4v«cL  thcin  from  paa^inf;  through  th«5c  unneccsisary 
trxKiblcs.  Rut,  when  ihinfEH  have  koi^^-"  thus  far  it  uaually  rc- 
<|uircs  fioiQCthing  more  thnn  a  mere  thcoreiical  th«oloR[i<:Al 
belief  ti>  retcuc  them  from  Ihc  ruts  of  their  own  compUining 
and  morbid  introspection. 

Sometimes  the  doctor  unconsciously  contributes  much  to 
conGmiin^  thcfic  invutida  in  their  chiuiiic  iier vou^icaa,  by  his 
fftlitc  profcsaionnl  sympathy.  It  is  very  important  (hat  ih« 
me<lieAl  adviser  ihould  *lccr  thc*c  ncrvout  paiients  away  from 
their  iht^nfEhti:  of  ftclf  nnH  dirrct  thrni  intn  ehAnnH«  of  thnuf^ht 
which  arc  unselfish  and  altruistic.  This  appetite  for  sympathy 
);-rovi's  %o  inordinately  that  very  soon  the  patieni  actually 
t>c|[in»  to  manufacture  fictitiout  symptoms  in  order  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  friends  ^nd  professional  attendants. 

NEP^I.E^'i  HUUKY  AMI>  USELESS  KtlSB 

A  gr^'  ^^^^  <*^  *''^  excitement,  hurly-burly,  and  rush  of  cvtry- 
daylifc  IS  lo  no  purjw*c  whatever  Even  when  it  i*  ncce:>»ary 
to  make  hsste.  let  us  make  it  calmly,  without  cxcUcment  and 
needier  exertion.  The  unnatural  and  ne^dles^  strain  of  thi« 
hurry  an<!  ruih  50  cDnlr;trt-i  the  muK-les  rhat  ihry  c^annnt  m* 
eaee  in  rapid  locomotion  without  undue  cx<rrtion,  and  conse< 
quenily  premature  and  unnecessary  fatigue.  Tn  fact,  sotnc 
people  are  so  hurried,  chronically  rushed,  that  tliey  cannot  take 
lime  to  cat.  to  breathe,  or  to  sleep,  in  a  natural  and  normal 
manner.  A  UtlSe  systematic  planning  would  enable  most  of 
them  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  each  day»  and  to  do  it  with 
ODC-h^lf   the  expenditure   of   vital   energy. 

Wc  knrtw  of  people  who  have  the  hurry  habit  so  thoroughly 
etiabtiKhed  in  tbr^ir  character  that  they  will  actually  race  tip  and 
downstairfi,  rush  from  one  room  to  another  and  ^  through  all 
sorts  of  uncalled-for  and  unnecessary  exertion  simply  because 
they  have  **got  suth  a  terrible  day's  work  to  do";  Ihey  have 
"  got  so  much  work  to  do  that  they  are  driven  to  death." 

Some  d»y,  we  shall  pay  more  attention  lo  muscular  and 
ncrvotis  coordination;  that  is,  to  the  science  of  u^ing  one's 
nerves  in  doing  the  work  in  hand,  and  to  employing  only  those 
niu^des  which  fire  csseniifti  to  llic  task  before  u**  We  may 
proEre**  to  the  pouit  where  we  fihall  Icam  how  to  rc*t  th« 
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unuacd  portion*  of  the  body,  while  ihe  xtCwe  crroijps  of  ncrvM 
and  muscle  arc  mealed  in  ihcir  necessary  work- 

TIIK  l^KACnCf:  OF   KEftVDUS  CONTITOt 

Nature  woukl  do  \^ry  w«11  for  most  of  us  if  we  wouM  kam 
to  k<ep  our  hand*  off,  if  we  would  simply  leave  h<r  unmolested. 
We  arc  conMantly  and  unnecessarily  addinjc  to  lier  fitreis  and 
otfain.  We  arc  iaccbbuuily  9TerwDrkiii|£  ctTtaln  oqEaio  and 
imd«rworking  ocb^ran  E^crlosiirtgly,  wc  arc  injcctinit  onlieaUhy 
impiilfi^s  into  the  ncrvouf!  regulation  of  our  physical  force*. 
In  fact,  thnn<(3rtd£  of  crmi-invaliHft.  if  thry  wmild  bill  teifn  to 
relax,  to  c^ect  a  ncr\'ous  surrender,  and  then  practice  the  Simple 
laws  of  hygiene  with  retpect  Eo  eating,  drinking,  and  8Lcc|A0gi 
would  experience  a  speedy  and  more  or  less  complete  recovcfy. 

Hut  Ronic  persons  will  systematically  have  to  practice  nerve- 
control,  U  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  some  nervous 
women  to  begin  this  di*.cipHne  on  their  talking  propensity. 
Some  women  talk  too  mudi  and  so  intensely  ihat  they  keep 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration,  indcpeitdent  of 
ihe  <rxeitement  and  trncinn  that  may  pertain  to  the  topic  of  tlieir 
^&£ip. 

ft  Is  a  £ood  plan  to  beciii  practi^ins  on  some  of  the  smaller 
nerve  strain^  and,  as  >ou  acc|uire  the  ability  to  relax  while 
resting,  you  will  soon  aci^uire  the  power  of  working  without 
this  unnecessary  ntfrve  strain  and  vital  leakage. 

It  would  he  a  good  idea  to  fit  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  go 
over  your  experience  and  isolate  those  ihinjc*  which  are  re* 
apooBible  fur  nerve  strain,  »eck  to  locate  your  nervous  weak- 
neseeB,  the  touree  of  your  lack  of  nervc^eontrol  Atceriain  if 
it  in  dtie  to  eoiT^e<tion  of  the  livi^.  constipation,  overeating, 
under  drinkine,  or  superBcial  breathinc.  Sec  if  you  arc  an- 
ncceaiAarily  re^istinj;  something  in  your  life:  or  are  you  the 
victim  of  *omc  chronic  worry?  If  not  exactly  sure  as  to  why 
you  arc  so  hurrird  and  rushed,  write  flown  in  black  and  white 
Ihe  apparent  cause  of  your  nervous  itratn.  and  then  begin  the 
persistent  and  systematic  practice  of  nrrvc-conirol  at  the  point 
where  you  iiiofil  nee<l  it,  beginr^ing  wiTh  the  smaller  deltn- 
qitenei«»  firM,  and  Htt^eUinj^  ilir  gTeatrr  we.ikTi<^*cs  tal*r. 

We  need  to  acquire  more  of  the  play  spirit  of  the  efaild  who 
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cRn~'Tun  about  nnd  romp  t5\  Uay  without  g«t1ing  unnaturally 
tired  in  ^itb*r  ritnd  or  body.  We  need  to  practise  rclaxaiioru 
The  nuihor  liad  a  f^alirnt  calT  \\\xv\  \\\>  on  the  trtc-phono  onr  d;ty. 
who  wa*  K>  excited  that  he  could  hardly  underMand  what  she 
said  After  ^  tnomenl,  he  intcrnipml  and  advUed  her  to  talk 
lower,  to  l>c  cilm,  *o  ht  could  understand  her  belter;  where* 
upon  «hc  began  calmly  and  c|uictly  to  drncribc  her  ca»e,  and 
this  relaxation  oE  the  nervous  tendon  produced  such  immediate 
and  favorable  results  that  before  dlBccntinuing  the  iclcphonc 
cuiiveia^lioti,  ^\k  iiciuully  decided  thai  >he  wuuM  not  need  to 
see  a  physician.  There  are  ihou»and»  and  Ihouaandn  of  invalids 
who,  if  they  would  cool  off  and  quiet  down,  would  begin  to  ex- 
perience imtTiediatc  improvement  boih  in  mind  and  body. 

A  j^reai  many  women  have  had  iheir  nitndB  burdened  for 
years  wiiIi  the  idea  that  ihcy  will  gel  iick  or  go  cra^y,  when 
they  reach  the  time  of  the  change  of  life ;  and,  true  to  tJieir  long*- 
cherinhctl  opinicmH.  some  of  them  do  manage  to  have  ((tiite  a 
hard  time  of  it  during  this  period.  It  is  the  author*  humble 
belief  that  the  majority  of  these  menial  and  nervous  diTBcuhieK, 
whiiili  arc  experienced  by  ordiu'irily  healthy  wunien  duriug  the 
period  of  the  change  of  Life,  ore  entirely  <Kue  U>  luggeatJon  and 
to  imagination.  Their  trouble  ii  in  reality  nothing  more  or 
lr»  than  a  specialiaed  form  of  neurasthenia,  the  ncuraf^lhenia 
of  the  change  of  life. 

In  this  practice  of  nerve-control,  it  must  be  recognized  hy 
these  nervous  people  that  it  is  themselves  that  are  out  of  order; 
that  nervousncsa  is  not  a  disease  tike  other  diseases;  that  is, 
it  is  not  a  condition  in  which  something  is  really  wrong  in  the 
physical  body.  Ii  Es  a  condition  of  the  mind  mid  body  and  i» 
in  no  more  need  of  a  physician  to  effect  its  cure,  than  one  needs 
a  doctor  to  tell  him  when  to  get  up  in  tile  morning  or  when  to 
go  to  bed  at  night;  it  i«  dimply  a  matter  of  sel f -i^ontrol . 
TUECOSPEL  OF  RE1.AXATI0N 

Having  considered  nervoasness  from  the  siandpoint  of  its 
nattire  and  curcn  we  shall  now  lay  a  special  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  relaxation.  I1  seeirft  especially  necessary  in  thifl 
ffener;ition,  that  men  and  women  should  remember  to  relax. 
Nervous  p;ilienix  should  practis^e  perfect  relaxation  from  fifieea 
minute*  to  half  ^n  hour  in  the  middle  ol  \W  ^a.^> 
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Moat  pAiicnts  will  6nd  it  bcsi  to  bcgftn  the  practice  of  ihe 
guHpcl  of  relaxation  in  connection  with  their  regular  rest  and 
^ccp  at  nicht.  Learn  to  %i\i  yourt«U  entirely  over  to  tlie  bed 
wherectn  yuu  Alcqi;  4o  ixoi  tr)  tu  l>uli)  yitmrteif  in  tbc  bed  or  oa 
the  bed'  If  the  re^cr  wilt  obf^rve  him»ctf  to  niicht  (unlcM 
he  ii  foMunitiely  one  %rho  hst  alrr«<ly  learned  how  i<*  relax), 
he  will  be  surprised  in  TMtidng  how  eorilihuotisljr  and  stren- 
uoutty  tic  holds  himielf  in  a  certain  po»iEion  on  the  bed  Hc 
will  find  moM  01  bifi  muKlrK  cmmped*  hi«  hcJid  hdd  rifcidly 
tn  a  Mrtain  jio^ilion.  tite  whole  »pini)  colitntn  more  or  less 
rigid;  in  fact,  he  has  taken  up  his  cti^tomary  job  of  enf^aging  in 
hard  muscular  work  in  an  effort  to  go  to  adcep,  Jn  some 
case»»  the  knees  will  ht  found  all  drawn  up,  ihc  Asts  cUncheti, 
the  chin  tlcxcd.  and  ilie  jawa  *et.  The  crtirc  pliysicai  pic^ 
tore  b  one  of  downrii^t  hard  Itbor. 

Kow,  it  will  not  he  an  ca»y  matter  to  change  thic  pieture^ 
The  go4pe1  of  relavalion  it  very  ea<iy  10  pfeach.  hut  exeeedtngly 
hard  to  practbe.  Not  only  do  we  have  thif  harmful  physical 
tension  on  going  to  bed,  hut  it  is  on  retiring  (hat  socne  people 
begin  to  do  their  most  strenooui  menial  work.  Hie  thoucbU 
troop  through  the  mind  in  a  ref^ul.ir  proceiMon.  If  you  canaoc 
olberwtte  itop  thinking  on  rrliring,  tjccess  may  he  achieved 
hy  allowing  the  train  of  thought  to  nurch  on  with  all  iia 
energy,  while  jroti  Ivrgin  to  concrmratc  the  mind  on  relaxing  tbc 
body:  and  fit  will  uuially  be  found  that  jkvkit  train  of  thought 
«tow4  down  ju«t  in  pfoportio>n  ai  the  mutclev  ire  relajted. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  reciprocal  action  between  mind  and 

We  have  witnessed  excellent  rcsuEts  in  insomnia,  when  the 
patient's  whok  mind  was  concetitrated  on  relaaatkm.  Tbc 
body  has  been  released  from  its  nervous  tension,  and  the  mind 
bos  been  occupied  with  helpful  work,  instead  of  being  engaged 
m  harmful,  sleep-destroying,  and  tiseteu  worry. 

In  alt  ibe  animal  world,  nun  i»  the  only  animal  that  main^ 

tatns  ftueh  ineeuant  rigidity  of  the  nimcW,  and  siueh  constant 

nervout  tcniion.     It  U  onty  neee««ary  lo  lift  a  tieepinff  cat  or 

a  f/wmhering  hah'  to  wp  how  eomplrtrly  nlaifrd  tlw-y  are;  ihry 

give  over  enlirely  then  writHv  \o  -jow  vivv«^^^««*     Awl 
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»ti11.  w«  ivmOd  not  aMcri  tliat  r^kxMion  alone  i»  the  B«cr«t  of 
health'  1l  ii  highly  n«rc«iiury  that  wc  «houM  Knvc  muicul:ir 
and  ncrvnu«  wnrk,  Nervrs  ard  mii»ck«  muKt  work  to|;c1hcr; 
but  what  wc  arc  concerned  about  is  ihc  unnecessary  strain,  the 
uastcful  and  extravagant  tension  which  accompanies  otherwise 
uiefti]  work,  and  which  so  successfully  invades  even  our  periods 
pi  rest  and  sleep. 

KRLAXATIOM    VfffSUS   tUSI^TASCt 

To  overcoming  moM  almormal  suttrs  of  mind  and  nervous 
conditions  of  thr  buily,  il  will  hv  fourkil.  as  a  rule,  ih^t  jnorc  gmxl 
can  be  accumpliDhcd  by  relaxation)  by  surrcnd«ri  than  by  reaist' 
ance.  by  fighting.  A  large  pc^rcentage  of  those  ihrng*  which 
harass  and  %'ex  u«  would  be  robbrd  of  thdr  power  further  to 
torture  the  soul,  if  we  could  but  become  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
their  presence.  It  is  our  perpetual  resistance  of  these  annoying 
irtfles  of  life  that  gives  them  such  great  |kOwcr  to  harass  and 
disturb  ua. 

Many  a  chronic  pain  U  made  worse  by  coniplaming  about  it 
and  resisting  it.  Had  wc  calmly  iicci:|>teil  the  pain,  as  a  mailer 
of  fact,  il  would  have  been  iiiknicilialcly  robbed  of  one-half  its 
torture.  Now,  w«  do  not  rnake  a  plea  for  over-r«lAJ(ation,  for 
that  passive  siTbmisKion  which  shati  rcb  us  of  the  powor  to  resist 
wrong,  and  the  di^i>oiition  to  combat  evil:  we  arc  *impty  here 
registering  a  plea  for  nervous  equilibrium,  for  regular  periods  of 
TclaxAtion,  for  peritxb  of  rest  follo^-ing  periods  of  work,  nnd, 
further,  to  Iciscn  the  oscTcis  expenditure  of  energy  in  needless 
stress  and  strain,  while  engaged  in  our  daily  work. 

Sometime  ago.  a  writer  suggested  that  pain  would  be  much 
better  borne  by  calmly  relaxing  while  sitting  in  a  dertist's  chair, 
instead  of  conlraeting  the  mnscks,  clinching  the  fists,  and  thus 
exhxiu^ting  the  nerve*  and  the  muscles  before  a  pang  of  pain 
has  been  pxprrienred.  And  ihrrr  can  he  liub  doidii  a<  to  the 
IntthfulncES  of  this  tcacliini;.  Our  patn  is  made  a  great  deal 
more  tense  and  acute  by  our  tremendous  resistance,  whereas. 
Ctlmly  and  quieEly  surrendering  to  the  inevitable,  would  have 
reduced  the  intensity  of  the  pain  to  an  (^normou^  degree.  The 
fat]E:ue  which  results  from  this  nervous  tension,  while  sitting  two 
hours  in  a  dentist's  dtair,  is  ten  times  more  than  the  weariness 
wtiidi  could  rcsuU   froni  Lhe  lufEctlng  tA  a^cVu^N  v^va\. 
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It  would,  therefore^  appear  thai  in  manj-  cases,  lli«  victory 
over  cither  mcmal  difBculcle^  or  nervous  icnsioo  cui  bc&t  h^ 
tifcutvd,  n<ti  by  fighting  And   resiMuig,  hut  by  unconditioml 

VMttoAtT. 

HAHUOr^lZlVC  WITH  ENVIRONUEVT 

It  ia  a  GT^at  gift  to  know  how  Vo  get  along  with  one*»  »ir- 
roundinp:  how  1o  react  to  the  changes  and  experiences  in  onc'& 
environment ;  how  calmly  to  accept  those  changes  which  cannot 
be  m^dc  difFcTcnt;  how  lo  be  h  s^icccssful  relorfncr^  and  ytt 
how  10  keep  from  worrying  over  those  things  whtch  cannot  be 
changed.  It  requiMa  Mrong  character  t*>  live  with  one's  asK>- 
eiAte*  and  yet  not  to  reient  their  incivilities  or  to  be  chafed  and 
cstaKperated  hy  (heir  shortcominfft  It  is  a  good  plan,  "when  in 
Rome,  to  do  2%  Rome  does-'*  The  chameieon  is  a  fortunate  ani* 
ma) :  it  has  power  (o  change  its  own  color  lo  hannonite  with  the 
color  of  its  environment. 

A  certain  degree  of  mu&eular  rigidity  \%  requireil.  when  cnc  i« 
Man<^g,  but  thift  is  whnlly  unnecessary  when  resting  in  a 
chair.  How  many  of  ut  hold  ourselves  just  as  tight  in  the  chair 
as  if  we  were  hoUling  the  trady  upright,  whik  walkingi  Why 
should  a  carriAge  ride  contplrtely  exhiusl  a  healthy  inan?  SiiB* 
ply  boeaune  he  did  not  adjust  himself  harmoniotiily  to  th« 
envtromnent  of  the  drive,  he  did  not  fully  relax  and  enjoy  the 
ride.  All  the  while,  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  the  horse  running 
away,  or  else  by  his  anxiety  and  tension  he  endeavored  to  assist 
the  horse  m  pulhng  tbe  carriage,  instead  of  entering  into  tbe 
joys  and  plcastires  of  the  drive. 

When  riding  on  tlic  train,  we  should  become  as  one  with  tbe 
coach  and  be  carried  along  wiihout  resistance,  by  the  engine, 
slopping*  tuning,  and  oiheiwise  moving  in  perfect  harnony 
and  attune  with  the  train ;  this  is  what  we  mean  by  karm^nUi^ 
rvtik  ont't  ^nvirommcni :  it  \%  a  procei*  of  moving  through  life 
with  the  least  pos<ihle  friction  consistent  with  Ihe  greatest  pos* 
ftihle  memal  and  physical  action.  (See  Fig.  32-)  It  is  a  scbene 
for  improving  and  changing  every  remcdiabSc  and  objectionable 
(actor  in  our  environment,  without  in  the  least  frcttiag  or  fuin* 
Ing  over  those  conditions  which  we  ca&not  chanut  or  rtnovb 
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THE  HAPPINK-t*   IIABIT 

Th«  victims  of  nervousness  need  to  form  and  cultivate  the 
happmcflS  habit  —  sironK  and  positive  mclliods  of  tliinkinK- 
Weak  habits  of  thought  condemn  out  to  life-long  bondage  lo 
heredity  and  environment;  while  strong  habUs  of  iliinking  will 
enable  ua  largely  to  riie  above  our  hereditary  tendencies  and 
mnnter  ciur  environment, 

Modcni  religious  leaclixng  Urgcly  consist  in  ihc  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  of  Icve :  religion  haa  (liercby  become  a  grcui  source 
of  n^vntal  stimulation  And  moral  ilKimination.  The  theologians 
hav*  performed  a  great  work  of  deltverance  by  ihi*  preaching  of 
love,  but  they  have  failed  in  the  pre.U'niation  nf  the  new  religion 
of  faith  and  love,  fully  to  expOHc  and  rlcrounce  the  old  religion 
of  fear  Perhaps  this  \%  due  to  the  old  tciiching  that  human 
prngTM*  was  built  on  faith,  hope,  and  fear.  It  muM  be  admitted 
that  fear  enter*  largely  into  human  progress  —  ti  is  a  powerful 
motive  In  uncivitized  man,  even  as  it  is  in  the  life-career  of  all 
uilmals.  Whalevcr  might  have  bccu  the  acrvice  of  fear  in  iLmes 
pa4t.  if  ta  certain  thnt  the  children  of  Christian  civilization  have 
nothing  to  gsin  from  the  ciiltiuAtion  and  tndulgeiKv  of  fear 
and  its  offspring —  nervousness,  worry,  and  anger 

Let  us  cultivate  Ihe  happiness  habit  a«  our  mode  of  lifr- 
Trouble  does  not  actually  exist;  in  this  respect,  the  philosophy 
of  our  Christian  Science  friendft  is  ri^ht.  Trouble  exists  only 
in  the  fear  thought  of  our  own  minds.  The  moment  we  cease  lo 
fear  trouble,  >t  vanishes,  it  becomes  a  passing  event  in  life,  wbicb 
wc  react  lo  while  it  passes,  and  hold  only  in  our  inciDory  after 
it  has  gone. 

Thf  royal  remedy  for  nervousness,  thtn,  is  the  acquirement 
of  that  happy  frame  of  mind  which  results  from  Ihe  eonstnnt 
exercise  of  faith  and  the  repression  of  fear  —  it  is  the  normal, 
healthy  mode  of  life. 

METHODS  OF  TBEATMSNT 

In  ihe  treatment  of  nervousness,  numerous  methods  and  fads 
have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  The  thing  of  first  im- 
portance is  to  teach  self-control,  to  reeducate  the  will,  to  leach 
the  miniEiitzing  oE  difficulties,  and  lo  atop  the  muKDi^^^^tion  of 
trifles.    There  id  abaolutcly  no  reason,  except  s  failure  of  ncrv- 
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QUI  control,  why  a  woman  shoultf  go  lo  bc^I  for  ux  mondiB  wftb 
iifrvAiiSL  prnRlrniion,  simply  bcc/tusc  her  child  brc;*ks  a  IaoIcih^- 
glass.  Hypnoiism  was  tried  in  ihc  treatment  of  thc^  cases 
several  years  ago.  but  it  proved  a  failure;  :n  fact,  its  rcsultn  have 
been  disappointing,  and  in  some  cases,  highly  disastroui^ 

Outside  of  the  proper  psychic  iTcaiment  of  nervousness,  Uie 
physical  treahnctit  cousi^tt  in  libcrnl  feeding  with  nutntioiu 
food  eaJty  of  diKestion,  regulation  of  the  bawcls,  ahundani  water* 
drinking,  out-of-door  life,  and  uaciul  work  which  i5  suitaUc  to 
the  strength.  In  many  ca&c-t,  a  itmfortn,  gradiuttcil  »y9t<fii  oE 
exorcises,  in  oonneclion  with  hafht,  will  he  foiin<l  very  hdpful. 
It  sliould  be  reniembeTcd  that  of  far  more  importance  than  aJl 
of  this  physical  ireatmeDt,  is  Che  reeducation  of  the  pMient's  will, 
tlte  inauguration  of  the  patient's  personal  control  over  the  oerv 
ous  cent  res- 
in dealing  with  nervous  people,  never  meet  their  resi^taoice 
by  resistance  on  your  part.  Practise  the  gospel  of  nonre^it- 
ftnce  by  the  very  way  in  which  you  refuv  to  resi»1  them.  There 
Is  ftn  actual  tbcrapcutic  vnluc  to  be  attached  to  the  old  wordv  of 
the  wiie  man :  '*  A  soft  antwer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  grieroiu 
words  Btir  up  inger." 

SUMMARY  OP  TBE  CHAFER 

I.  Nervousness  is  net  a  real  disease.  It  is  merely  a  state  of 
mind  and  hody.  It  is  usually  due  to  combined  irritation,  over- 
stimulation, and  lack  of  controL  No  class  of  society  is  exempt 
from  nervous  disorders. 

'2.  NervouiUievs  commonly  leads  to  some  form  of  nerrous  ex- 
hauMion  or  nervous  prostraiton,  but  may  result  in  piodu^iiig 
certain  typcA  or  forms  of  nervous  disturbance  su<h  as  the  ncii- 
ra sthenic,  the  psych asthenie.  the  hysteric,  the  hypochondrtac^ 
and  the  insomniac. 

3.  Constant  nervous  agitation  constitutes  a  tremendous  drain 
en  the  vital  energies  of  mind  and  body.  Nervous  people  are 
the  most  extravagant  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  world. 

4-  Acute  anger  is  the  culmination  of  this  lack  of  nervoascon- 
tnvl.  During  a  fit  of  temper,  the  functions  of  the  I>ody  are  nin 
at  an  extravagant  pace,  while  all  menial  and  physical  work  IS 
carried  on  at  a  ^rcat  diAadvantsge,     Anger  represents  a  short- 
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^rcuil  In  the  nervouE  im|MilE«s  —  cutting  out  lh«  hifrh«r 
citiirolling  c^nirrs 

5.  We  cannot  have  long  continued  over- fun ctiomnjr  of  the 
nervous  system,  wiihout  a  subsc^iucnl  stage  of  under- fimcti on ing, 
and  ^0  all  fii^h  strung  antl  nervous  [arsons  foouer  or  later  "  run 
down,"  experience  unnatural  mental  weariness  and  uiiusual 
physieal  fnttf^e.  Thih  is  nvrvous  exliaust]i>Ji,  nervous  proslra- 
tion,  neurasthenia, 

6-  A  grcAt  dciil  of  ncrvobA  energy  is  lost  in  use1e»«  tension, 
both  nervous  and  mtisculnr,  A  iicrvoua  woman  in&tcnd  of  rcit- 
Ing  white  riding  on  tite  irain,  ^ctuaUy  insists  on  silling  up  rtgidly 
in  ber  seat,  doing  her  utmost  10  help  the  engine  pull  the  train 
to  it»  destination. 

7.  There  is  soraetliing  decidedly  wrong  with  one's  nerves  when 
cvcryhotly  is  <:nn&t:mtly  '"  gt'tting  cm  them."  They  are  citlier 
highly  diJ^ascd  or  abngmialEy  tensttjve.  Every  man  15  a  slave 
10  every  other  that  annoys  him.  Let  us  become  reconciled  10  the 
idea  of  letting  other  folks  do  as  they  pkasL\ 

8u  False  sympathy  docs  much  lo  contirm  certain  people  in 
their  chronic  ntrvf»usn<'*s.  Some  of  thestf  professional  invalids 
demand  sympathy  from  everybody  they  meet.  They  create  ficti- 
tious symptoms  to  secure  the  sympathy  they  so  crave, 

9,  A  great  deal  of  the  excitement,  hurly-burly,  and  mab  of 
everyday  Ufe  is  to  no  purpose  whatever.  Even  when  haste  is 
nccmary,  let  us  make  it  calmly.  Let  us  re&t  unused  portions  of 
the  body,  while  the  active  groups  of  nerves  and  muscles  are 
domg  their  work. 

10,  Practise  tlie  nrt  of  nerve  control  Write  down  in  black 
and  white  what  it  i*  that  excites,  agitates,  and  worries  you.  Let 
u!  aequire  more  of  the  free  play  spirit  of  the  chlld_  Mjiny  peo- 
ple are  not  really  sick  —  they  only  need  to  learn  self-control  lo 
gel  well. 

11,  Most  peopie  have  lost  the  power  of  nervoui  and  muscular 
relaxatioa  They  arc  intense  and  contracted  even  on  retiring 
at  night.  Learn  first  lo  relax  during  sleep,  and  then  during 
other  phases  of  ihe  daily  life. 

13'  In  overcoming  many  forma  of  nervousness  and  worry,  ll 
will  be   found  tliat   relaxation   ts  more  useful  than   resistance. 
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W«  do  nol  advocate  over- rdaxa (ion  to  the  point  of  nonr 
and;  1o  wrong,  but  rathi^f  the  nunrcsifltanec  of  thoae  con<litioai^ 
in  life  which  wc  cannot  po««ihly  change. 

13.  "  When  in  Rome,  do  as  Rome  doc*,'*    "Hic  fiucccwfnl 
former  is  iho  one  who  can  keep  from  fretting  and  fuming  over 
the  thJDgH  he  cannot  remedy  or  remove. 

14.  Cultivate  the  happiness  habit.     Embrace  a  rdigion 
faith  and  love;  eet  away  from  the  ancient  teaching  of  fc 
Trouble  is  really  non-existcni.    It  exists  only  bi  our  fear  tbcrat 
for  i[,  and  our  mcmorj  thought  of  it. 

15.  Hypnotism  is  useless  m  the  treatment  of  ncTVO«uacn<> 
■ft  cured  only  by  self-control  and  will-power  in  conTteelion  wJl 
the  practice  of  hygiene  —  did,  water-drinktng,  pliyiieal  exer- 
cise, and  regulation  of  the  bowelf. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  PSYCHOTHERAPY 


FiCTinOUS    SEWSATIOMS    AWD    FALSE     IDEAS.— DISLOCATION     OF 
IDEAS, —  SUGGKSTIVE    TM A(;iNATIOXS    AKD  DREAMS. —  .\SS0CIA- 

Tivi  uEMOfeiKS. —  "Coiari.ES  formatiow." — Dissociation  of 
IDEAS. —  Psychic      insdrriction. —  EMcrrtoNAL     BNEKtfv, — 

PsyCHO-Atf  ALY319.  Oft  MENTAI-  DIAONOfilSn — SvOGE^TrOlf  AlCn 
BStDUCATlOri. —  Ths    TBEaTMCVT    OP    THE    PATIGUB    STATtS. — 

HwwfJriSM. —  The  work  and  STUDy  cuwEs  —  Rnir.rotts 
CUDTIOKS  AND  UORAL  niCRAPKUTlCS. —  SUUMARY  OP  THE 
CHAPTER. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  is  a  term  which  includ«  the  modem 
nictho<I»i  of  tTcaiiiig  nicntitl  disorders  and  ^lialiirbanccs  by 
mfans  of  suggcatiorf.  <ii/cr3ioTi,  reeducation,  antl  pcraujiaion^  in- 
dudincr  moral  (hcrup*ulic«.  P«ychoihtrapy  should  not  be 
^TonfuflrH  with  so-r-illnJ  minrl  cure.  Thr  nlH-faOiionH  ntinH 
cures  uttliied  the  ittcnlical  psrcHoloeicAl  and  physioloeTcal  laws 
which  arc  employed  in  modern  psychotherapy;  nevertheless, 
psychotherapy  stands  for  the  systematic,  sctcntiHc,  and  rational 
treAttnent  oi  psychic  disturbances;  while  M>-calltd  mind  cure 
consists  in  desultory,  empiric,  and  oftitmea  deceptive  efforts  at 
relieving  mental  di!iiurl>ances :  and,  a1chouf;:h  soniL'times  highly 
sucoc»afuI,  it  inu»t  be  looked  upon  an  rqircscnting  the  quackisfi 
element  in  psycholhcrapcuticn. 

In  considering  p«yeho(horapy,  ch^  author  presumes  ihal  the 
rader  ia  more  or  lei*  familiar  with  the  fundamemal  principles 
of  psychology  and  phyMolofi^  ai  outlined  in  Part>  !  and  II  of 
(his  book.  Thi*  chapter  must  further  he  read  in  the  liR^ht  of  the 
studies  on  liahit.  worry,  and  ncrvou.'incs*,  which  precede  h,  as 
well  as  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  suggestion,  reeducation 
of  the  will,  and  moral  therapeutics,  which  follows  in  subsequent 
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chftpten  h  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  reiterate  in  fiil 
those  coodiUons  of  mind  and  body  which  conslituic  the  neces- 
sity for  ih<r  practice  of  psychoilietapy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
psycht>tl)i?rapy  plays  an  imporlartt  jii^irt  in  Ihc  treatment  of  all 
patients  who  are  misguided  in  mtnd,  mrsadapted  to  their  en* 
vtronmcnt,  as  well  as  those  who  are  atiffering  from  perverted 
fcctings,  disruptive  tcnsatiojis.  the  worry  hAbil,  .wd  aho  iho^e 
wlio  f«ar  discas<^  or  wito  have  fixed  beliefs  in  CctitiottA  physical 
ditorrler?:  in  tntiort.  all  who  tiiffer  from  snxiely,  morbid  intro- 
spection, self -con  sciouajiesa,  or  the  abnonnal  fixation  of  the  mind 
upon  some  special  mental  sUte  or  ioine  particular  physical 
function. 

Before  Kivin);  attention  to  the  diverse  melhoris  of  psjchic 
treatment,  it  will  be  well  brtcHy  to  review  the  psycholo^c  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  successful  and  scientidc  employment 
of  psycholhcrapy- 

FICTITIOUS   3BN3AT10K9   \HX>   PAL3B   IDKAd 

Attention  has  beer  prrvioutly  called  to  the  fact  that  fictttloa* 
senfiations  may  b«  produced  by  stintuTation  of  tht  Hms«  mfant. 
or  more  direcily  by  immediate  excitation  of  the  central  areas 
in  the  brain,  the  sense  orj^an  performinjr  no  function  in  the  caw 
whatever.  Furthermore,  it  has  licen  observed  that,  however 
these  sensations  arc  occasioned,  they  arc  interpreted  (unless  the 
patiei^t  corrects  himself  by  reflection)  a<  if  xh<y  arose  throngti 
the  u»iml  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  tcmiinaU  of  the  nervov 
mechsnitoj.  On  the  olher  hand.  faUe  and  deceptive  ihoughu, 
ideas  trntru?  to  the  facts,  may  assemble  in  the  mind  and  pal«i 
them«elve'£  ofif  in  the  lufTrrer's  reavon  and  jud^rmmt  a«  being 
the  real  aoH  legitimate  offspring  of  bono'fidc  experience  and 
mature  reflection.  In  this  ^-ay.  it  is  possible  for  a  man  lo  lona 
ideas  which  arc  highly  deceptive,  and  concltt»ons  which  an 
directly  false,  and.  in  the  end.  lead  to  misdirection  of  action  and 
misadaplation  to  one's  health,  hibiis.  and  environment. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  the  unreality  of  some  scnutioos  is 
the  commoit  (experience  of  *'sedng  star*"  when  wc  receive  a 
powerful  blow  between  the  eyes.  Of  course,  every  one  kttoiM 
thai  he  doei  not  ice  real  «l*r«  under  such  circnmHan<re».  Tbcae 
false  ones  arc  brought  to  view  as  a  result  of  trritailnf  the 
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nerve,  which,  to  lum,  arouBvs  special  sensations  ti  liftht*  which 
aT4!  referred  outward  intn  spice —  where  we  commonly  observe 
the  hX^Tt.  PaiicnH  who  have  had  the  eye  Tcinove<1  without  an 
anPtiitheltc  have  fleicrihcd  theiT  experience  at  the  moment  th« 
optic  ncr\'c  was  severed,  as  that  oi  the  scnwlion  produced  by  a 
£uddcn  fla^h  of  light. 

Dl^lJKATION    OF    IDKAS 

By  referring  baek  to  the  cliagrammaiic  representation  of  men- 
tal proceiies  (Fig^  5  ).  the  reader  wiU  observe  how  caiy  it  miKl 
be  to  set  our  ihoiights  and  ideas  snletrarked  in  Ihat  conipli<-AiM 
mind-ccntrc  known  a*  the  association  of  ideas.  Not  infrc^iuenily 
it  happens  that  whole  groups  oF  thoughts,  ideas,  and  memories 
become  detached,  lost  from  their  fellows,  and  in  Ihia  way  our 
thinking  becomes  more  or  less  fragmentary,  our  conclusions  in- 
complete and  unmalure:  and  the  remttant  actions  and  habits  are 
wholly  unadopted  to  the  cireumstanccs.  Unbalanced  a»Jd  one- 
sided thinking  always  results  in  perverting  and  destroying  the 
rdiability  of  the  mental  action  and  the  resultant  physical 
bchavirtr. 

Thc  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  groups  of  associated 
memory  inia^^s,  of  whatever  sort,  is  the  means  of  their  con- 
servation: that  is,  of  their  retention  in  such  a  form  that  Ihcy 
may  be  recovered  when  occasion  demands;  and  this,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  happy  economy  of  nature.  In  some  cases,  howrever, 
we  would  welcome  an  exception  to  Ktich  econr>niy.  When  the 
memory  of  a  fear  or  an  aUmi  has  become  (he  hub  of  an  asso* 
cUlcd  iCToup  of  ideas,  it  often  oceiirs  thai  the  Arousal  of  any 
idea  in  ehe  group  may  have  the  effcel  of  arouaing  that  eentra] 
fear  in  all  its  original  intensity  and  with  nil  the  agitation  and 
Other  physicid  symptoms,  which,  in  the  original  instance,  accom- 
panicti  the  emotion.  For  example,  a  person  who  was  in  a  run- 
away ten  years  ago  and  was  greatly  frightened  thereby  may 
to-day.  while  <iuictly  riding  in  a  carriage,  again  experience  the 
memory  image  of  the  runaway^  Thereupon  his  heart  begins  to 
palpitate,  and  his  handa  to  shake;  a  feeling  of  great  muscular 
weaknc^  arises:  he  di»playa  all  the  physical  fymptumi  uF  the 
emotion;  in  fact,  he  ia  again  jdricken  wilU  profound  fear.  And 
to  it  ifi  in  general ;  fear  or  other  emotional  ditiurbancee  of  long 
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3Lgo,  in  the  itirantimc  apparently  liuricd  or  cfTice^  by  th«  ^ccn- 
muUlioii  of  (he  experiences  of  thcycirs.  may  lo^day  be  brought 
to  the  li^t  ihrotigh  the  inflitcfiev  of  ft  Happy — or  unltappy-* 
ai«oeiai«^  rxperiene^.  Thit  faei  h»  an  impoft:ifit  Varing  bi 
both  the  dtaBiioaiit  and  the  Irealmeni  of  many  p^ycho-physiolofE- 
ical  phenomena. 

SU<iGt5TIVE   lUAGIXATlOSfi   AND  DftEAUfi 

A  gr^flt  deal  of  nervousness,  fear,  worry*  and  <ven  obMsnon, 
»  found  soirtelimcs  to  have  originated  in  connection  wilK 
drc&ms.  Certair  susceptible  persons,  when  not  sleeping  £OtimUy, 
become  terribly  frightened  in  connection  with  some  drcaro;  and 
on  awaking  suddenly,  ihi*  fear  i»  carried  over  into  the  wakinp; 
dale,  accompanied  by  the  physiotogical  perturHation*  whteh 
utually  arrninpany  fright.  Thiifi  This  idea  hceomrn  aittviatert 
in  the  mind  as  the  centre  of  ihat  group  of  fear  thoughts  and 
ideais,  $o  that  in  the  future,  if  this  morbid  state  of  mind  is  not 
resisted  and  overcame,  the  memory  of  that  dream  or  of  experi- 
ences similar  to  those  whicli  have  been  imaged  in  the  dream, 
will  be  sufficient  to  arouse  all  ihese  feelings  of  fear  and  lo  re- 
produce tile  phy»ical  exhibitions  of  frtght;  and  if  this  maitcr  i* 
Allowed  lo  ICO  nu  and  increase,  in  time  it  may  give  ri^c  to  a 
vcritafjle  r^brscsnion. 

Thcff  are  mimeroo*  catet  on  record  in  which  s^me  piycWc 
shock,  aftcr^iards  entirely  forf^tten.  has  sivcn  rise  to  mental 
aberration  and  even  insanity:  as  some  one  has  laid.  hallucina- 
tions are  merely  waking  dreams,  while  dreams  were  merely 
sleeping  hallucinations.  Dreams  unconsciously  inHuenee  the 
mind.  Although  not  remembered  in  the  waking  moments.  lAey 
may.  nevertheless,  as  Indefinable  mental  traces,  or  predispcoj- 
tion>,  determine  the  asMitiaiioii  of  ideas^  Tho»  they  may,  tn  a 
perfectly  normal  way.  alTect  b<:tiavior.  and  even  the  Logical 
sequence  of  our  judgmenlt. 

What  has  been  Rsid  of  the  effrrt  of  dreams  may  also  be  said 
of  the  tmaeinations  of  our  waking  hour^  They,  tCN>.  may  in- 
ftiwpce  and  direct  both  mind  and  body:  and  they  tnay  guide  us 
in  the  way  toward  depreGsion  and  disease^  or  into  chaatieb  of 
happiness  and  healttL 
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As  formerly  noted,  only  animals  possessing  associative  mcnw 
orics  arc  addicted  to  worry.  The  associations  formed  by  id^as 
before  they  arc  linally  deposited  in  the  mcniory,  have  much  to  do 
with  our  future  habits  of  thought  and  consequent  modes  of 
action.  The  author  some  years  ago  had  under  observation  a 
pailfnt  suffering  from  Jacksonlan  epilepsy,  who  frequently  had 
attacks  of  p[>nt- epileptic  ina^xnity  covering  periods  of  several 
dayd.  During  this  time,  it  was  observed  thai  certain  ideas  or 
emotions  would  a.Lmo£t  always  result  in  convulsive  paroxysms 
and  woidd  usually  be  followed  by  an  indefinite  chronological 
recital  of  his  Hfc-cxperiencc,  beginning  at  some  certain  point 
and  conlinuing  progressively  unlil  the  next  fit,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing conclusively  that  certain  ideas  and  actions  were  so  associated 
in  hi:(  mind  and  memory  as  invariably  to  rcMilt  in  the  production 
of  convulsive  attacks  when  iKe  patient  was  in  this  peculiar 
state  of  temporary  menial  abcrrationn  For  a  more  complete  ac- 
count of  this  rciiiarkal^k  c^sc.  the  reader  i»  refeired  to  Appeii- 
dSxB. 

"cOKPtlX    POBWATIOM  " 

It  U.  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychology  thai  our  «en- 
j^ations*  feelings,  ideas,  movements,  and  visceral  functions  —  of 
any  and  all  kinds  — when  frequently  repeated  or  when  accom- 
panied by  unusual  emotion,  become  bound  together  —  associated 
or  grouped  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  excitation  of  any 
one  member  of  the  group,  sets  in  action  all  the  others.  This 
bmding  up  together  of  ideas  and  emotions,  actions  and  mem- 
ories, Is  known  in  psychology  as  "complex  formation."  Jt  is 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  and 
memories,  and  is  one  of  tht^  links  ir  the  rhnin  which  explains 
habit  formation,  "Good  complexes"  result  in  the  formation 
of  pond  habits  of  thought  and  action,  while  "had  complexes" 
result  in  bad  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  —  worry,  obsessions, 
or  even  fixed  delusions. 

In  the  normal  man^  the  majority  of  these  complex  formations 
arc  healthful  and  useful.  Illustrations  of  such  complexes,  which 
consist  both  of  memory  of  mental  processes  and  of  muKular 
activity^  arc  found  in  those  exceedingly  intricate  complexes  in- 
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volv«d  in  tvfitine.  piano  playing,  and  oilier  delic&ie  muscuUf 
movun^nts  involvini;  an  inlimalc  association  of  Idea  a  and 
physical  processes. 

And  so  in  neurasthenia,  certain  ideas  and  thoughts  may  be-* 
COiDf  tllegitimately  attached  to  or  associated  with  certain 
physical  conditions,  so  that  the  thinking  of  these  thou^its  may 
result  in  the  produciion  of  dixzincst,  trembling,  or  palpitation  of 
tLic  heart.  Thii»  wliole  prupoaitton  is  one  of  education  —  repeti- 
tion of  our  m«lhodH  of  thought  and  modes  of  action.  These 
unhealthy  complcxet  may  be  formird  as  th«  result  of  penistenl 
atid  long-cnnlintird  mi^thoughl  and  wrong  action,  On  ihc  other 
hand,  they  may  be  formed  wholly  unintentionally  or  purely 
accidentally,  ccrlairi  nervous  persons  associating  certain  ideas 
and  certain  acts  without  tlie  least  intention  of  so  doing, 

ThcrapciiTic  mciliods  of  complex  formation,  together  with 
other  procedure*  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  reeduotiion  of 
nervous  patients,  will  be  noted  later.  It  might  be  well  U>  note 
in  parsing  that  abnormal  complexes  are  Ihc  explanation  of 
many  so-called  functional  diseafes,  while  Ihey  certainly  demon- 
strale  the  Falbcy  M  all  teaching  which  denies  thr  exi!ctene?  of 
purely  functional  disorders. 

Complex  formation  further  explains  (be  peculiar  and  tome- 
times  rapidly  changing  moods  which  sotnc  persons  exhibit. 
When  the  mind  fall*  under  the  coiilrol  and  domination  of  a  Kl 
of  abnormal  complexes,  the  disposition  and  temperament  ar«  so 
largely  and  suddenly  modified  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  change 
in  personality.  Indeed,  tbeae  changing  moods  might  very  prop- 
erly be  looked  upon  n*  n  mild  form  of  multiple  personalily. 

The  physiological  mpmory  heeomes  bound  up  in  these  numer- 
ous memory  complexes,  as  shown  in  Pawlow's  does-  It  was 
necessary  only  to  show  the  dogs  sand,  breati,  or  meat,  when  they 
be|:an  immediately  lo  secrete  a  saliva  which  correspooded  to 
the  food  or  other  substances  seen.  That  is,  the  s^ht,  the  mcm- 
ory,  of  an  article  of  food  resulted  in  producing  the  same  ciuality 
ol  saliva  that  would  be  secreted  if  that  food  were  actually  in 
tbc  mouth.  This  same  memory  a^Miciation  i»  shown  in  th< 
comnioci  tendency  of  the  bladder  lo  emply  \l^c\i  when  a  pcr^in 
running  water.    Tliis  may  also  expliin  why 
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the  «Ight  of  a  ro««  (oven  a  wax  roft«)  t«  staffidrat  to  gfv«  some 
|>«rflon9  an  atiactc  of  hiiy-f*ver. 

It  is  entirely  po^^ibl^  for  .1  group  or  a  number  of  groups  of 
idcaf  to  brcomc  so  assocbtcd,  cstablithecl,  and  boUted.  as  to 
fict  thcmscivc-s  up  in  some  corner  of  the  mcnta]  domain  as  a 
new  pcrsntialily;  thai  is,  when  the  mcntat  functions  arc  not 
harmoniouMy  and  uniformly  bound  up  and  held  together  in  the 
8lale  uf  eonficiouane^s,  or  when  as  a  rcsuU  of  disease,  Ihc  con- 
tinuity of  contact,  or  the  power  of  intercommunication  is  in 
some  way  inlerftred  with  or  destroyed  —  wc  may  then  have 
exhibitions  of  that  remarkable  phenomentrn,  mHltiple  person- 
ality, Thi«.  at  any  rai«,  ts  one  of  the  wcU-lcnown  explanations 
of  multiple  personality 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  is  called  upon  not  only  to  experi- 
ence the  common  warfare  betwcrn  the  so-called  camal  and 
spiritual  natures,  but  he  may  also  have  within  himself,  appar- 
ently, two  distinct  personalities  or  minds  —  personalities  which 
may  be  diainclficiilly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  which  viXAy 
alternate  in  the  control  of  his  life.  These  conditions  explain 
Iho  difficulty  some  people  have  in  controlling  certain  ideas  or 
^oups  of  ideas,  which  have  taken  faat  hold  of  their  minda. 
The  methods  of  dealing  with  thetc  conditions  as  well  a»  the 
most  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  ca»c  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ —  who  had  four  iliMinct  perftofialities  —  wit]  be  found 
quite  fully  described  in  Appendix  C- 

Complete  or  partial  dlMociation  of  ideas  coupled  with  irrita- 
tion and  undue  activity  of  llic  i^ympathciic  nervous  9^yslem 
constitutes  ihc  explanation  of  hysteria,  while  common,  every- 
day forgetfulness  and  a1}Aem-min4e<lne5s  sre  illustrations  and 
demrnstfationH  of  a  mihl  degree  and  temporary  pha«e  of  disso- 
ciation. Some  form  of  dissociation  is  usually  present  in  mo&t 
cases  of  marked  neuraMhenia,  while  such  a  condition  is  usually 
to  be  found  even  in  mild  hysteria-  Certain  ideas,  emotions,  and 
conclusbns  may  become  detached  from  the  mental  stream  of 
consciousness  in  the  dream  slate.  These  dissociated  complexes 
cilher  a«  minds  difTercnt  from  Ihc  old,  or  as  distortions  of  the 
old  mind,  may  obtain  such  eonlrol  as  to  produce   what   in  the 
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^rcam  state  would  be  called  nightmares,  but  m  the  vviktng 
state,  hysterical  seizures  or  delusions.  Such  a.  ptychic  iutc 
might  be  described  as  a  case  of  "  subconscious  nigtitioart,"  or 
as  a  condition  cf  mind  in  which  ihe  paiient  may  be  sxid  lo  be 
suffering  from  '*  fixed  dTcams."  Thi*  is  probably  ihe  »uic  of 
the  itiind  which  prevails  when  certain  nervous  persons  are  utd 
to  have  "  brain  sti^rms.*' 

Dissociation  h  the  expfaiUitlOD  of  titose  {lltertstbif  ud  re- 
markabte  ai^cs  where  long  periods  of  tmic  are  literally  Uottod 
out  of  the  mind  —  at  least  ouE  of  the  conscious  memory.  In 
those  cases  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  remember  anything 
that  occurred  in  his  experience  for  a  certain  period,  it  Ih  known 
that  the  memories  of  chose  experiences  arc  really  retained,  for 
they  can  be  recovered  in  hypnosis,  but  as  they  arc  dissocJated 
from  the  memory  ima);c5  which  arc  a  part  of  hi^  everyday  ccn- 
scioUE  life,  they  are  apparently  lost. 

That  the  deformities  anr!  paralyses  of  hysteria  ate  purely 
functional  and  due  to  dissociation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
can  bofh  produce  and  remove  these  symptoms  by  snggcstton. 
And  right  here  is  the  secret  of  the  successful  treatment  of  such 
cases;  they  can  be  cured  by  building  up  new  associations  of 
ideas,  new  complexes,  which  shall  be  able  to  overpower  and 
eject  the  old  and  abnormal  association  of  Ideas. 

It  should  be  remenibercd  that  in  discussing  and  dealin);  with 
the  phenomenon  of  dissociation  we  arc  considering  a  perfectly 
normal  process.  Di<^ciatEon  become*  harmful  only  whrn  per- 
verted or  misused,  Normal  deep  is  probably  due  to  dis*ociation, 
resultant  from  the  looscninft  of  the  physical  contact  betwecD  tbe 
processes  of  the  nerve  cells  in  the  brain. 

PSYCHIC   tHSU&BCCnOM 

Psychic  insurrection,  or  automatism,  is  the  explanation  of  how 

a  gronp  of  mental  haUtB  may  become  so  strong  and  itKli\-tdtial' 

ixed  a»  to  be  able  lo  ounlrol  the  bcliavior  of  mind  ;tnJ  hotly,  and 

thus  to   dominate   «    man    and   influence   the   fomiEtt»on   of   hi* 

'  etiaraeler.    When  our  mcfital  hahiis  become  thuR  or^antz^  Mid 

[employed  they  may  be  6tting1y  compared  to  a  provincial  rebel- 

Flion  v<    --■     -i  if'-      '^-v   -rrrrsent   certain  ifroups  of  ideas 

^**hi'.  iftclvcs  from  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  will  —  nof  only  to  l>e  (roc  and  in^fepeiidCTil  of  all  othor 
mrnml  processes,  but  ultimately  to  eliminate  them,  and  w>  of 
themselves  to  exercise  complete  conlrol.  Thus  it  is  that  ouf 
habits  6rst  lead  us  astray,  tht-'ti  asactrt  their  inctepen<lence  of  our 
contfol,  and  Mibsequcntly  establish  a  tyrannical  mastery  over 
us,  over  both  mind  and  body 

And  £o  in  the  establishment  of  fixed  habits  of  thought,  and 
in  the  formation  of  deep-rooted  beliefs  and  vi^id  ideas,  we  arc 
unconsciously  forming  those  complexes  which  in  time,  if  not 
carefully  controlled^  may  secede  from  the  common  wealth  of 
conflciousness  and  eslsblish  themselv^ft  in  ibe  role  of  p^ychie 
rebels —  become  capable  of  more  or  less  independent  thought 
and  uncontrolled  habit 

Again,  we  are  dealing  with  a  condition  wblcb  H  normal  to 
the  healthy  mind.  Automatism  is  simply  a  sclieine  of  economy 
in  expression,  an  association  of  thoughts  and  actions  mto  groups 
ready  for  immediate  expression.  Certain  explosive  phrases  and 
apprupriaie  gestures  always  accompany  the  tndulgeiiirc  of  emo- 
tional slates  of  mind.  Accordingly,  when  these  same  groups  of 
aesociated  ideas  l>ecome  rnorv  or  l«ss  diB&oeiatvd  fr^yji  the  main 
Stream  of  consciouime^s.  they  become  capable  of  independent 
and  mischievous  action.  The  reassociation,  the  subjugation,  of 
these  belligerent  complexes  or  groups  of  idea*  is  the  aim  of  all 
modem  methods  of  psychotherapy. 

tMOnONAL   ENESOT 

Excess  of  amotion  stimulates  the  physiological  functions  to 
undue  activity,  while  depressive  emotions  produce  opposite  ef- 
fects. It  is  now  generally  recognized  dial  eveiy  thought, 
every  idea,  is  attached  to  what  psydiologints  call  '*a  feeling 
tone";  iba-t  ie,  a  given  idea  is  always  accompanied  hy  a  certain 
emotional  phase, 

Somciimt's  the  intensity  of  our  emotions  is  disproportionate 
to  tbe  importance  of  the  idea;  somciimcs  the  emotion  itself 
may  be  inappropnate  ta  the  content  of  the  idea  or  the  character 
of  the  exlern^il  situation.  For  instance,  one  may  abnormally  de- 
five  distinct  plc3?iurc  from  self-mutilatlon:  the  emotion  is  Ihfn 

aoproprjate  to  the  situation.  The  repetition  of  such  a  con- 
tion    cfvates    a    predisposition     tlicrctu,    and    it    becomes 
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«*iablihfioiE  tti  B  hMtr  In  lime,  ihc  cinctiom  cunc  to  ir«Ar  for 
ibcinKlvrt  certain  dc&iiu  ptydiologica)  mts.  WhJi  tbc  tncrca^ 
hift  (liftiinctitru  of  lh^  Mttuiion,  or  vividnctfi  of  ilie  idea,  u 
Ihr  CAAc  may  be,  the  emotionil  dement  may  befome  exa^grraievl 
ftiMl    mormoiuJy    ditproponioncd,    as    Bceci    in    hytterb    ami 

On  the  other  Imnil  —  and  here  is  a  ^rnt  opportunity  for  treat- 
)n|[  both  pfychic  diiorden  and  physical  diae&^cs— if  the 
moEloni  of  health  and  happiness,  of  joy  an<l  pleasure,  can  be 
ftiaocUled  with  cc^clain  idca^,  an<I  thoK  idc^K  arc  pcrfistcnUy 
•xpr^taed,  it  will  rcndily  Appear  that  the  establishment  of  these 
new  hahlli  of  lliinking  will  result  in  the  ettablUhment  of  more 
fnlenMi'liH  emotions  of  happiness  and  health.  Tht^ie  new  cocn- 
plciea  arc  able  to  arouse  fi-elings  of  courase.  energy,  well- 
being,  and  capacity  for  work;  whercaA  the  old  and  depressive 
complexca  never  failed  to  originate  feelings  of  fatigue,  dc- 
apondency,  and  indiipomion  for  work.  Exalting  emotionj 
exert  an  organixinjc  and  rallying  inHuence  tipon  the  mind  and 
bndjf,  while  the  ileprcMtve  cmoEionx  operate  to  disintegrate  and 
OiHurganiic  the  mind,  producing  the  so-called  "emotional 
traiuna'*  of  the  p«yeliologiits- 

Thr  fii*ht  of  cnvjtiorifll  ennyy  promite^  great  thmg«  to  the 
future  of  psychotlierapy.  Herein  is  (he  explanation  of  the 
almost  untimited  power  of  religious  emotion  —  which,  bs  pre- 
vunitiy  noted  — is  able  to  appeal  to  the  Urgesi  po»ib!e  grotip 
of  mental  units,  and  exerts  the  greatest  powble  inlhtence  over 
the  iiTcntal  and  enMioiul  slates.  Thtu  again,  we  are  dc&ltng 
Mith  purely  nocnal  ami  natural  psydwlofical  tendencies,  tbc 
perverakm  or  misuac  of  which  constitutes  functkwiat  disease. 

It  is  the  p4irpc4c  of  modem  psyeboebenpy  Co  atilUc  system- 
aiically  and  icirnttfically  the  nat\n-a1  medMolaDu  of  th«  mind 
In  an  ertbrt  to  restore  the  p«yehie  elemmtK  to  their  norntt] 
nliliofkthip  10  one  another  and  to  the  auad  aa  a  whole,  and  Am 
contribute  la  the  devtIopaKM  of  t  strooc  wmi  and  a  hokhjr 
body,  that  n^  to  baffisnL 

i-simo^AiiAa.tsts»  ot  nxTAi  ctAonns 

It  nc(  mfTt^uetithr  h^ipeKf  that  soeae  gravp  or  groops  of 
Wr«a  tirhich  becoitti  forilmd  fa  tte  mkA  tor  wamt  nason  or 
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other,  arc  unacccpublc  to  the  mind  ax  a  vrliolc.  The  person- 
ality  —  the  mind  —  f«i1«  properly  to  assimilate  this  pnrticular 
group  of  ideas.  The  mind  is  active  to  subjugate  ihesc  ideas  and 
femotJons  —  it  lric6  to  submerge  and  suppress.  But  il  often  ap- 
pears thai  titis  tcraporanly  suppressed  and  rejecicd  complex  has 
acquired  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  separate  and  automatic 
existence;  and  thun  it  continues  to  act  the  role  of  a  mischief- 
vnaLing  intruder  in  the  commonweal ih  of  the  mind,  just  as  some 
ft^Figrk  body  would  proiluc^  troubles  in  the  physical  organij^- 
tioo.  And  thtia  it  would  appear  thai  many  forms  of  paycho- 
neurosis.  such  as  worry  or  obsession,  are  indirectly  due  to  this 
incQmpkle  digestion,  this  crippled  mental  ass  t  mi  tali  on. 

Professor  Freuc!  years  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  the  common  psycho-neuroses  owe  their  origin 
to  a  protracted  conflict  or  disagreement  between  two  groups  of 
ideas  or  two  inharmonious  modes  of  thinking.  To  itlvtstratc 
tbif  theory  of  the  ori^n  and  nature  of  m^ny  of  our  mental  dif* 
fic;ittie$,  let  us  suppose  that  a  highly  conscientious  and  religious 
person  should  passingly  concPtvt  the  idea  of  eommiHinjr  some 
shockine  crime.  The  thought  of  this  wickedness  ariics  in  his 
consciousness,  but  il  so  sliocks  and  horrifies  his  moral  senst- 
biUtics  that  he  immediately  represses  and  disowns  the  idea. 
Every  time  this  group  of  ideas  arises  in  his  mind  he  again 
promptly  denies  his  responsibiiiiy  therefor-  He  resists,  combats, 
represses,  denies,  and  fights  the  idea,  and  all  the  while  his  very 
mental  warfare  constitutes  an  ever-pre&cnt  source  of  auto- 
suggestion  which  tends  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  impelling 
him  to  do  ibe  very  thing  he  is  tighting  to  keep  from  doing. 

The  methods  of  psycho-ana Ij^sis  would  suggest  that  the 
tempted  and  tortured  soul  promplty  recognize  this  wicked  group 
of  ideas  as  a  dangerous  intruder  into  an  otherwise  peaceful, 
well-disposed  intellect,  and  that  it?^  existence  be  fully  adcnowl- 
cdgtdn  fMirther,  instead  of  making  incessant  resistance,  he 
should  bcgiti  the  process  of  full  acceptance  and  immediate  dige^ 
tloQ  and  assimilation  of  the  idea,  and  then  promptly  and 
effectively  elimiuate  the  whole  wicked  thing  from  the  psydiic 
domain,  leaving  bc^htod  only  the  memory  of  having  cflFected  its 
overthrow  and  banishment. 
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T1i«  actual  process  of  acctptin£,  diecsEinc,  assimilatine,  and 
cimiiratiiig  an  undesirable  idc&  is  carried  out  somewhat  as 
follows:  First,  confe&s,  acknowledge  ihe  existence  of  the  idea; 
face  it  like  a  ni^tn;  do  not  shun,  di^>wii,  or  deny  the  thins;,  Sce- 
ood,  instead  of  continually  re5i»ing  the  offending  idea,  cultivate, 
Girengiheu,  and  niuliiply  the  opposiu  groups  of  i<kas -^  think 
oppasile  thoughts  —  uiUil  il*  i^sythic  ftllo^v*.  m  it  were,  l>ccocnc 
sufHciently  strong  to  AiwaUow  up  th?  bad  idea  with  their  oup^r- 
abundance  of  good  ideas.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
psyehologic^l  term  of  "digestion  snd  assiffiilfttion  ";  And  th^ti 
Uie  bad  idea  becomes  lost  to  our  psychic  view:  it  is  eliminated 
And  is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  that  old  philo&ophy  of  "  over- 
coming evil  with  good"? 

If  the«e  disturbing  ideas  be  not  thus  permanently  cast  down 
and  destroyed,  they  may  linger  for  years  in  the  marginal  coq- 
ficiousness  (the  subconscious  mind),  from  which  point  they  are 
able  to  haunt,  tempt,  aud  torture  their  victims  iadirtctly 
through  dreams  and  by  their  conttnuous  onconscioaa  activities 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  successful  praeljcc  of  modem  psy- 
ehothfrrapy  is  the  process  of  drfinitely  locating  thene  misrbief- 
nrnking.  foreign  groups  of  ideas  which  have  not  been  taken  op 
and  properly  assimilated  by  the  whole  mind:  and  it  is  this 
process  of  isolating  and  recognizing  the  precise  and  definite  klea 
which  is  making  trouble  in  the  mind,  that  is  known  as  psydxH 
analyMs.  It  represenls  to  Che  realm  of  mental  disorders  what 
definite  physical  examination  and  precise  diagnosis  does  Jn  tbe 
world  of  physical  diseases.  We  cannot  successfully^  treat  menta] 
disturbancci  without  securing  c^^ct  knowledge  rcspeeting  theJr 
cause. 

While  hypnott*m  may  apparently  remove  many  of  these 
psychic  symptoms  for  the  time  being,  it  Is  unable  to  effect  a  real 
cure-  Almost  invariably  they  speedily  return.  The  only  value 
of  hypnotism  in  these  cases  (and  even  here  it  is  of  doubtful 
value)  is  that  it  sometimes  assists  in  locating  the  group  of  ideas 
concerned  in  the  process  of  mental  diagnosis.  When  the  anf" 
fercTS  arc  of  themselves  unable  definitely  to  locate  ihe  p«ychic 
origan  of  their  trouble,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  in  a  state  of 
hypnosis  tt  15  very  easy  to  secure  from  them  an  exact  idea  as 
iA  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  psychic  dicturbert. 
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I  At  far  a>  the  atithor  ha«  been  able  lo  observe,  this  is  about 

I  thr  nnly  ti*f^ftil  iMirposc  bypn^tism  c^n  !ic  put  to  in  (he  Irealmenl 
I  of  psychic  flisturbances,  and  then  \l^  usefulness  is  sttictly  hmitcd 
^  to  tbc  process  of  dtagnoiing  the  condition.  Hypnotism  will  be 
j  more  fully  dealt  with  in  another  place.  Tbi£  mediod  of  psycho- 
^^LAD&lysis  is  destined  to  become  the  great  field  of  future  expert 
^Hirork  in  psychotherapy;  and  it  bids  fair  actually  to  accomplish 
r  the  brilliant  results  which  were  expected  of  hypnotism  alone, 
i         but  which  have  not  ensued.     Of  f^r  niorc  value  ihaii  hypnotism 

^ in  this  work  of  mental  diagnosis  is  tbe  method  known  as  "  free 

^^LfttAOciation  of  ideas."  This  consists  in  Eiiggesttng  a  central  idea 
^^^Itid  then  allowing  it  to  call  up  its  associated  meinories.  in  this 
r  way  seeking  to  uncover  the  real  psychic  source  of  the  difficulty- 
L  Much  can  also  be  learned  by  a  ^udy  of  the  patient's  m^nner- 
I  isms,  conversation,  and  other  personal  traits,  not  to  mention  bis 
1  dretms.  For  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  mental 
"  diagnosis  by  the  reaction  method^  the  reader  ia  referred  lo 
Appendix  D, 

(In  concluMon^  attcutivn  shciuld  be  called  in  tbe  fact  that 
psycho-analysis  and  reeducation  are  not  founded  on  the  great 
lawA  of  suggestive  ibrrapeutics  —  they  are  purely  cducatior&t; 
and  while  these  raelhoda  have  much  that  is  in  common  with 
fiu^ri^estion,  Uiey  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
phaae  of  psychotherapy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
great  psychic  upheavals  which  accompany  tetigiou;!  ''conver- 

'  sions  "  and  similar  mental  revolutions  do  actually  rearrange  and 
reahgn  many  of  these  groups  of  ideas  to  such  an  extent  that 

„  the  sufferer  not  only  becomes  po^esscd  of  a  "  new  mind,"  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  but  that  be  literally  has  a  new  mind  in  the 

(psychologic  senae  also. 
AUGGCSTIOW    A14D    ftlEDUCATION 

The  power  of  sugcestion  and  the  principles  of  reeducation 
constitute  the  fiindan:cnial  laws  underlying  at!  the  various  sue- 

I  cessful  methods  of  treating  psychic  disorders.  That  this  is  true 
t9  evidenced  from  tJie  entire  philosophy  and  experience  of  men- 
tal healing.    It  is  certainly  true  that  man,  in  the  highest  senw, 

f  i»  a  suggestible  animat,  a  creature  highly  stuceptible  of  cduca^ 
lion  and  reeducation. 
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Tke  aoBgctficMi  m^y  oft«n  be  Miltoi^  ercn  as  it  b  is  dv  ca>e 
of  the  regular  pnctiee  of  wirfdne^  for  it  t%  aitonfclBdly  tr«e 

flbtf  ibe  Dort  fsilli  iIk  patkot  ha^  ia  tbc  dnies  be  takcs^  tbc 
Bwre  c«kod  be  gets  hooi  tbem.  Wc  have  to  rcoogtiizc  the 
psjrckk  cfeoKat  frea  in  the  ok  of  dcctridty,  baths,  «Bd  aiu- 
Mf^  aad,  of  course,  il  twcomca  ibe  ocdoiive  deaai  ^f^***«^ 
is  tbc  wiottt  colid  ol  maital  bcaUnf,  tedadinc  CfarlittiB 

5aopestioa-«dnca<>oii  U  nhai  led  the  conunoo  peopTc  into 
tbdr  diigjlfOM  pMcni'taedtcmc  h^tSL  Tbcy  soon  discovered 
that  lb*  doctor  had  a  dru^  for  evrry  (yatptoin,  for  every  du" 
eaie.  They  obderved  ihit  the  fio4l  result  of  bU  nonenMis 
weU-cbar£:ed-for  rbits  wu  asually  a  row  of  cmpt?  mcdiciDC 
boitlet  >«tting  OR  the  table;  as>d  u»  infttinctivdy  seeking  to 
obviate  thu  expciutve  middlenaii,  the^  went  direct  to  the 
drug  ftore  for  their  medicines,  and,  after  reading  the  liierature 
and  tbc  roij  leAunoniaU  accovcpanytng  their  patent  retnedics, 
ihcy  came  lo  acqaire  great  faith  id  the  acw  mcdidne,  took  h, 
and  usual] J  got  well. 

Bui  it  i&  the  recdueaiioo  of  th«  will  with  which  wr  ar«  oioil 
concerned  In  modem  piychotherapjr.  As  the  result  of  p«ycho- 
analyrsis,  we  are  able  quite  accuratdjr  to  locate  the  cause  of  Ibe 
mental  disorder  Suggestion  reprc»«nts  Oie  genera)  method  of 
our  treatment,  Vihilc  the  reeducation  of  the  will  is  the  got! 
toward  which  we  arc  steadily  aiming,  to  enable  tlie  patient 
to  become  the  master  of  himself,  to  reinstate  the  will  fs  lis 
place  of  sovereign  nilcr  over  mind  and  body.  But  more  abovt 
buth  tit  i)km:  nicthoils  in  succeeding  chaptcriL. 

rilC   TIEATMEKT   Of    Tlie    FATICVC    S'TATRS 

Physiological  fatigue  is  explained  by  the  fad  that  ph3Fdcal 
work  actually  <le»roy5  muscular  substance;  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  bodily  activity  resultt  in  the  production  of  certain 
metabolic  poisons  of  an  add  nature,  which  circulate  in  the 
hlood  and  tend  to  depress  both  mind  and  body.  Psychic  fa*- 
its:nc  is  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  exhaustion  of  tbe 
energy  granules  found  in  the  cell  bodtet  of  the  neurons;  b«t 
inileiienilcnt  of  the  combined  physical  and  p%]rchic  fatigoc 
which  overlakcs  one  as  the  result  of  a  bard  days  worit,  we  af« 
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Ut^^xtnxXy  brought  face  to  face  with  case*  of  piychopftthoIoK*- 
cal  fatigue  —  faiii^tit  which  la  out  of  all  proportioo  to  the 
preceding  menial  and  physical  exertion,  a"<l  which  ia  quite  un- 
relieved by  prolonged  rcit.  That  iheac  forma  oi  nervous 
faiigu«  are  ariilicia)  —  really  fictitious  —  is  further  indkated 
by  the  fact  lh;it  they  can  often  be  entirely  relieved  by 
BUKge&tion. 

ll  h  cvidctU  thai  the  fatigue  of  tLcrvous  prostration,  ncurat* 
tlienia,  or  brain-fag  ix  due  to  changes  which  are  wholly  pflychic. 
In  the  ease  of  ihe  neurasthenic,  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sufFerer  has  formed  certain  adverse  idea  a?(Kociationa 
Or  complexes,  to  whose  depressing  influence  this  chronic  atate 
of  fatiguf  must  be  charged  It  \%  simply  a  case  where  the 
central  idea  in  numerous  groups  has  become  an  idea  of  fatigue; 
and  as  long  a«  these  convictions  of  weariness  dominate  the 
personality,  both  mind  and  body  arc  dcwmed  to  suffer  the  tor- 
lures  and  handicaps  of  this  coiuiiiucd  feeling  of  weariness. 

What  takes  place  in  the  mind  in  the  ease  of  the  sudden  and 
complete  exhati£tion  which  overtakes  the  patient,  ai  a  retult  of 
ms  shock  or  extr-iordinary  fright?  !n  this  ca»e.  the  fa- 
tigue is  probably  best  explained  by  assuming  th^t  the  shock 
produces  a  state  of  comparative  dissociation,  more  or  less  re- 
tcmbUng  the  psychic  and  nervous  states  which  precede  *lcep,  a 
more  or  less  complete  breaking  of  contact  between  the  neurons 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  a  dissociation  of  idea 
complexes, 

Tlic  author  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  treating  these 
fatigue  eases  by  the  direct  and  honest  conversational  method, 
first  recommended  by  nubf>is.  Thit  er>n*ki«ti&  in  systematically 
and  judiciouUy  laying  the  real  facts  before  the  patient,  and  while 
physical  treatment,  such  as  baths,  etc-,  is  administered  to  alle- 
viate his  symptoms,  the  real  dependence  to  eflfect  a  cure  i* 
placed  upon  this  suggestion  and  reeducation. 

The  so-called  rest-cure  is  of  use  in  some  of  these  cases,  but 
the  majority  of  neurasthenics  are  better  helped  by  ihe  work- 
cure,  which  will  be  presently  considered.  If  the  confidence  and 
coi3peration  of  the  neurasthenic  can  be  fully  secured,  the  prog- 
ress he  will  make  under  a   few  weeks  of  treatment  by  lhet« 
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Aimplc  m«lh<Kl0  IS  soni<tiinc«  plicnomcnal,  profi<[«l  the  phy>l- 
ciin  is  wise  and  poux'tvt  in  his  procedure-  Much  depends  oa 
the  wise  planning  of  tlie  palient'fl  regime,  ao  a  not  to  over- 
work him,  all  the  while  providing  htm  with  n  reasonable  amount 
of  fTOod  and  nutritious  food. 

Wc  recently  had  under  tre:jtment  an  aitonity  who  had  suf- 
fered three  distinct  attacks  of  nervous  prostration.  He  was 
scarcely  able  to  leave  his  beil,  had  diMressfng  headaches,  and 
all  the  other  Kympioms  t>f  ncura^ihmU.  Three  enortths  of 
Irealmeiit  in  a  >M:]lM:ijuippcd  stunitariuin  had  helped  htm  but 
little.  He  came  to  uts  for  |h<  parposc  of  eonttnuing  h>a  baths 
and  massage.  After  several  weeks  of  this  treatmeni,  wilh 
but  little  a]>parent  improvement,  wc  devoted  6fleen  minutes, 
two  times  a  week,  to  a  straight  but  graduated  conversation- 
method  of  laying  before  him  the  real  cause  of  his  fatigue,  and 
enlisting  his  menial  and  moral  cooperattoa  in  its  mastery.  In 
less  than  two  weeks  he  began  to  gain  in  weight  and  to  recaper* 
Bte  his  strength;  and  ai  the  end  of  four  weeks  he  stopped  all 
ireatincnt.  resumed  his  practice,  and  to  all  practical  purpoics 
was  fully  cured. 

u  YPN  oris  V 

The  employment  M  hypnotism  in  psyehotherapeulir  proced* 
ure  is  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  suggestibility  of  the 
patient  and  facilitating  the  formation  of  new  and  healthy  con- 
plexes  in  bis  ps>-chic  life.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
hypnotism  does  greatly  increase  suggestibility,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  state  is  transient  and  Hie  desired  effects  are  not 
pi^rmanenl.  It  further  appears  that,  when  skilfully  made,  sutg* 
gcstions  arc  just  as  acceptalJe  and  influcnlial  to  the  waking 
mind  as  lo  the  sleeping;  whik  the  newer  processec  of  reeduca- 
tion and  psychr>'ana1yEii  can  in  no  po*«ihlc  way  be  aisiited  by 
the  employment  of  hypnosis.  Hypnotism  has  been  etilhusiastic- 
ally  tried  —  and  been  found  woefully  wanting.  Its  value  is 
demouHtrated  only  in  certain  rare  eases,  and  in  connection  with 
porfeciin^  the  mental  diagnosis  in  certain  difficult  and  obscure 
psychic  tlisordcrs. 

The  author  has  come  to  recognixc  hypnotism  as  having  btil 
i:<tle  or  no  value  In  the  (fractice  of  psycbulUcrapy,  ncvcrlbe- 
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I«33,  there  Are  certain  misconceptions  of  this  practice  which 
should  be  sci  right  in  the  public  mind-  These  wrong:  id*as  of 
the  nature  and  practice  of  hypnotism  may  be  summ^sri^ed  as 
foUows: 

I.  Hypnotism  is  in  no  w^y  related  to  spiritism  and  kindred 
cults.  Hypnotism  is  a  phenomenon  pertaining  to  natural  law, 
and  unconnected  with  apiriii»ni;  it  i»  not  the  work  of  cither 
bad   spirit*    or    good    spirits^ 

s.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  person  to  be  hypnotu«d 
imist  lose  consciousness,  but  this  it  3  mtstake;  many  prac- 
titioners of  hypnosis  seldom  place  their  patients  beyond  that 
drowsy  sta^e  known  ns  the  liypnoidal  state,  in  which  ihc 
sutjjcct  is  really  awake  and  conscious, 

3,  It  is  commonly  believed  that  weak-minded  people  form 
the  bc*t  subjects  for  hypnotism,  but  this  also  is  a  mistake. 
Sirong-mindtd  and  well-educated  persons,  when  willing,  are 
most    readily   hjpnatizcd- 

4,  While  most  people  can  b<  hypnotized  if  they  arc  willing, 
no  person  ean  be  put  into  a  hypnotic  sleep  againEl  hii  will 

5,  HypnoiiRm  cannot  be  oscd  to  compel  persons  trj  n^mmit 
crime.  Hypnotized  subjects  will  never  do  things  which  are  con* 
trary  to  the  standards  and  practices  of  their  moral  nature. 

TBE  WORK  AMD  STUDY  CURES 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  work-cure  for 
neurasthenia  and  other  phases  of  psychic  disability.  Great 
good  is  often  accomplished  by  means  of  regular,  systematic, 
and  suitable  physical  employment  for  sufferers  from  theae  ail- 
ments. The  work  must  be  one  in  which  the  patient  takes 
pleasure,  and  must  not  be  too  severe  or  too  long  eontinued. 
(See  Fig-  33.)  The  ancient  rule  of  dividing  the  day  into  eight 
hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  play,  and  eight  hours  for  sleep 
i*  diHicult  to  improve  upon.  Pleasure-seeking  as  such  will  not 
help  these  patitnts  to  any  great  extent.  Theatre-going  a.nd 
all  such  unnatural  forms  of  recreation  will  not  yield  the  de- 
sirable results.  It  is  the  pleasure  which  naturally  arises  from 
having  done  useful  work,  or  having  accomph:(hni  some  actual 
achievement,  that  strengthens  and  comforts  the  neuTaslhenic- 
.Tb«  wise  man  must  have  understood  this  when  he   wrote 
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<a«0L    It  «B  flot  W 
dtff  wcfc  f^Of 


tffccO  of  BOftk,  there  src  cenaid  tmo  tnd  famtt  of  ilgrttaa 
vlMI  ^wiji  ariniilaae  tfae  piiysiat  fMictfaai.  incrcuiag  ibe 
Uoot  pft matt  ^  Ibc  force  of  ifac  bajt^beat,  asd  cbe  depth  of 
re»p«rstioo.  u  wdt  u  liij^t^ii  nJftf  the  mubUI  Mtivmcs. 

We  Bod  that  a  MrnsiB  por<v  of  nnm  win  prodDce  XibmI*!- 
inc  and  excitiQC  efleo*  m  ooe  pfttiast,  «rhBe  H  prodaLU 
trdftttve  kod  rd^kxinc  effects  ia  iioChcf. 

Ercn  is  anomt  limi^  the  pa^thodMrmpentic  raloe  of  nuuic 
nnit  have  been  recof^bed,  for  Dftvid  ir»  employed  to  pby  be- 
lore  Sml  wlioi  the  Latter  foood  btaiMlf  in  bsd  bunor. 

Procn  expefiflwiKfl  mwlc  b^r  Uw  aotbor  utd  ottien  who  hive 
rorlevJ  in  ihJi  field,  ii  ba&  been  fonaj  xhax  ibc  penemJ  effects 
of  eerlattit  wcll'kitawn  Enuuca]  sdcdiocu  opoa  the  ATvr«§c 
itMteocr  are  u  foUowh-. 
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ittSIC     WtllCII     15     GKNCSEALLT 

STKEJfGTIIKMNG  AlfD  STtU- 

ULATING. 

Dixie. 

Americs. 

My  Mar)' I  and. 

RtiLk  uf  AK<:a, 

Yankee -Doodle. 

The  Old  Oalcen  Bucket 

The  OW   Fr»]kfl  at  Home. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul. 

Kearer,  My   God.   ii>  Thee. 

U&ten  to  tlic  Mocking-Bird. 

Onward.  Clirhtian  Soldicf*. 

Bk-*i  be  ihf  Tie  thai  Binds- 

All   Hail  Ihc   Power  of  Jesus' 

The  Mighty  Fortress  of  Our 
God. 


uuaic   weiCB    is  gekuaut 

WCAXKNING      AND      US'* 
PXESSINC. 

Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe; 
Old  Cabin  Home- 
Stand  iX^  for  Jc&u». 
Home,  Sweet  Home 
Johu   Brown's   Body. 
My  Jesus,  1  Love  Thef, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Mc- 
r  would  not  Live  Alway. 
We  arc  Tenting  To-night 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Depths   of    Mcrey    caji    Ever 


Think  of  Mc  at 
My  Cfoss  have 
Stranger    at    the 


Be, 
Do    They 

Home? 
Jesus,     T 

Taken. 
Behold,    a 

Door, 

SUUWARV  OF  THE  CHAPTZft 

L  Psychotherapy  should  not  be  confused  with  so-calUd 
mind  cure,  Psyclioiherapy  stands  for  the  systematic,  scientific, 
and  rational  treatment  of  psychic  dislurbances  in  accordance 
with  the  lawi  of  psychology  and  physiology, 

i.  Fahe  and  deceptive  thoughts  may  assemble  in  the  mind 
and  palm  IhemBclvcs  fifT  on  a  person's  reason  and  judgment  as 
being  Ihc  real  and  le^iiimate  offspring  of  bonn-fide  experience 
and  mature  reflection. 

3,  Not  infret^Liently  whole  grotipa  of  thoughts,  Mess,  and 
memories  become  dt^lached,  loM  from  their  fcllowSj  and  thi« 
results  in  unbalanced,  one-sided,  unheal ihy,  and  perverted 
thinking. 

4.  The  associative  ^oupiiig  of  our  memory  images  is  a 
means  of  cunsorving  ihem;  snd  it  often  hnppcns  thjil  ihc  re- 
calling of  any  singly  idea  in  a  group  will   «rrve  to  aroTicif  all 
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fro^m  of  tW  imtflnadoB  src  aUr  lo  oua  •  foverfd  »> 
JMfcg  OTCT  the  adnd. 

61.  AoodAllve  forj'  ma;  b«  oo(  o^  the  bub  for  worry, 
%ttt  H  nuf  Abo  be  in  gTytonariow  of  die  neftrann]  of  po^ 
ttom^  mkk  MB  MOf.  hy  the  recall  of  ecrtatn  idcss;  ad  it  ttay 
cxpltM  ercfl  Ike  rcffodnoioa  of  tfaoM  ecstares  whidk  v« 
diiiacurink  of  cbe  fmtmotL 

%  TMi  gponping  or  bMnic  together  of  ideas  and  DciBafks 
li  known  a«  "cocRplex  forttutioo";  tod  ft  sboold  be  rtOMOH 
bcrcd  thit  "ampJexes"  may  be  ehhcr  ^ood  and  hcahhf,  or 
had  and  di*ci»cd-  The  Utter  leading  to  worry,  ohaeaikma,  and 
even  fiM«!  iWTuiioiu, 

8.  IJIufttrafioni  of  good  contpileicct  are  the  exceedingly  iotri' 
eoic  eombined  menul  and  musmlnr  movrmenu  inrolved  in 
writinpT  and  :>iano-p1a/in?:  while  a  conuncn  illiistritioci  of  nn- 
hcallhy  eom|itcxeji  is  the  fatigue,  dUziness,  and  palpuatsoa  of 
Ihc  heart,  locoHimonly  associated  wkh  oeuratthcnia. 

9,  II  li  pouibfe  for  a  ^roup  or  a  number  of  groups  of  ideas 
to  become  dii»ocialed  in  the  mind,  producing  the  common  pbe* 
nomrnon  of  absent- raind cdness ;  or,  earried  out  on  a  grand 
»ca]«,  ihfti  cxlr4uTdLiiiiry  and  unusual  phenomenon,  multiple 
|ierPonalily-  F-^or(;clfu1ncvs  on  the  one  hand  and  hxneria  on 
the  oUier.  are  alio  practical  demonstrations  of  Iran&icnt  <fia- 
■dclAtinn. 

ta  In  the  mental  fe-ilm  wc  may  hav^  psychic  inaurrection  or 
Automatism  —  a  group  of  idras  assuming  an  existence  tndepend* 
mt  of  the  pnychie  life  as  a  whole —  tyranniiing  over  the  tnind 
ivUli  obaeisions,  and  dommating  the  body  by  fixed  and  un- 
controllabla  habdi. 

ti.  Every  Ihr^ught,  every  idea,  is  atladied  to  what  fwythoio- 
-Riatt  eftll  a  '  feeling  tone  *^  ibat  is,  a  given  idea  is  always 
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accompanied  by  a  c^rbtln  feeling  or  trmoiion.  Th^ie  raiotions 
may  brrrtmc  dtsproporltonate,  mifi-tdaplprf,  and  an  rtv^rrlcvel- 
oiwd  as  (o  rcMilt  in  nctara*ihcnin,  hysiem,  and  even  insanity, 

12,  The  process  of  emotion -training  ik  one  of  the  gp'cat  and 
promising  fields  in  modern  psychotherapy.  Herein  lies  the 
dln^ost  nnlimited  power  of  religious  emotion-suggcstioa 

13.  P^yeho-anaI_v6i5  iB  (he  process  of  Jocaiing  the  exact 
mental  c«use  of  psychic  disturl>ancca ;  it  is  precise  menial  diag- 
no»U,  iuid  furtlicr  tmbrAcca  the  therapeutic  method*  of 
subjugating  indcpeoid^nt  and  tToubtesomc  ideas  —  the  dig<*tion 
and  ft«<imT(atiftn  of  rrbHIioun  and  tinahsorh^'d  complex^e,  ti« 
object  is  to  facilitate  ihc  uUimatc  elimination  of  these  menial 
mischicf-niakerfl.  *  -  • 

14.  An  unacceptable  or  unacknowledged  ^roup  of  ideas  }n 
the  mind  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  mentality  that  a 
foreign  body  docs  to  Ihe  physical  ofganism.  Such  disturbing 
ideas  are  seldom  overcome  by  mere  resistance-  They  arc 
usually  mastered  by  tlic  methods  of  mental  as^imiUtiuii,  after 
psycho- analysis. 

15,  fiycho-analysis  and  reeducation  ar«  not  founded  directly 
on  the  principle  of  suggestive  th  era  prut  t  c» ;  they  arc  purely 
educational.  They  are  distinct  and  separate  phases  of  psy- 
chotherapy. 

/^  16,  The  power  of  suggestion  and  the  principle  of  reeilwcation 
eonstitute  the  fundamental  laws  imderlying  ail  the  various  suc- 
cessful methods  of  treating  mental  disturbances,  as  well  as  the 
psychic  tTeatment  of   functional  physical  disofdets. 

17,  The  fatigue  accompanying  ncuraatbcnia  and  following 
nervous  shoek,  is  neither  a  true  psychic  nor  a  real  physical 
wearine^ii;  if  is  a  p^iycbo- pathological  fatifjiie.  n  fatifpi^  otit  of 
all  proportion  to  preceding  mental  and  physical  exertion,  and 
is  properly  and  sticccssfuUy  treated  by  fiugge*iion  and  re- 
education. 

18.  Probably  the  best  method  of  treating  the  fatipie  states 
of  the  rcurasthcaic  1*  the  dtred  conversational  method  of  can- 
didly laying  all  tbc  facts  brfore  the  patient;  dtfpeiiding  upon 
suitabtc  pliysical  ireatmcut,  ^uggcKtion,  pcrsuaMon,  a>id  moral 
thcrapcdtics,  to  eflfcet  a  cure 
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19*  But  little  pUce  is  assignee]  U>  hypooUfm  »i  modcfn  pty- 
^oth«rapy.  Its  chkf  value  tA  A«  a  meam  of  ^ia^DU»  in 
f«rtBin  obscure  psychic  tit^rrtcr^.  Hypnf>lism  cannot  be  «tn> 
plowed  AS  a  tn^ans  of  inducini;  innocent  persom  to  commit 
crjioe  or  other  immoral  acts, 

30,  While  sonie  cases  of  nervousness  ami  nturastbenia  are 
gnttly  helped  by  ihc  rc*t-cure,  a  larger  numlwr  arc  l>cnciit«! 
by  the  work-cure,  and  Mill  others  are  greatly  improved  by 
systematic  nature  ttudy. 

21.  One  of  ihc  mu»t  powerful  factors  in  p»yc1iot1iefapy  U 
religious  emotion  —  moral  thcrdpeulicft.  Religioua  cmotiOAt 
exercise  a  maxtmum  influence  on  th«  average  mind  Music 
exerts  a  varyint:  influence  on  different  individuals.  Snme  tunes 
are  quite  generally  stimulating,  while  others  arc  udully 
depressing. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  SUGGESTION 


The    j^vcbology    qt    sug*j^stios. —  The    uNivERSALtnr    of 
SircOESTiON. —  Suggestion     in     reiation    tc»    uealtu    and 

tfraBNGTH. —  SU<;OESTIOM      IM      THE      TREArMEWT      Or      rAlN. — 
NlltVOUS       DISORDERS      AND        SUGCEETICN. — -  SuCt^ESTtOK        ANI> 

ftt,tKP. SUGnESTlUH    ASD    THE    SPECIAL   StttSElL StTCGESTtON 

IK    OBSCURE    0I£EA£IS. —  MkTHODS    OF    NON-PRUG    DCAUM& — 
SUUUARY   OF  THE  CHAPTBft. 

y 

BY  suggesiion,  from  ihc  point  of  view  of  the  operator,  is 
niL-^nC  tUt  &yAtciiiftlic  use  of  2ny  nican»  wliich  wil)  briii^ 
about  the  arousal  of  an  idea  or  any  other  proccM  or  stale  in 
the  mini  of  a  su]>;«cl  or  ]>aticnl.  The  tpok^n  word  is  usually 
the  means  that  h  rniployc*!,  though  any  other  mcanK  whalpver 
by  which  nny  Sense  organ  can  be  stin^ul^itcd  may  be  used.  The 
imni^cliatc  purpose  of  the  suggestion  is,  of  course,  to  awaken 
the  dcjiircd  mental  activity:  tn  impress,  inHiicnce.  strengthen,  or 
modify  the  mental  state  of  the  patient.  But  the  operator  is  in- 
variably interested.  Iinalty.  in  the  cxpreK«ion  of  the  mcnt^ 
activity  either  In  ov?rt  conduct  or  in  some  internal  physiological 
ctian£:e9,  or  both.  The  suggestion  may  be  direct,  as  when  one 
commands  another  lo  do^  a  door,  for  in^^ancc;  or  indirect,  as 
when  one  says,  'The  room  is  chilly  on  account  of  tne  open 
door/  tn  order  to  ocea&ion  in  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed 
the  jud^lient.  '  The  door  must  be  cipsed/  and  to  bring  about 
the  expression  of  that  juJgmenl  in  the  act  of  closing  the  door 
ChiUIren  are  the  most  teachable,  the  most  suggestible  of  all 
people,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  unsophi^ticateil ;  it 
is  easy  for  ihcm  to  exercise  f^ith.  Where  faith  at>ounds  the 
science  of  suggestion  is  productive  of  far-reaching  rc^uhs* 
At  the  holy  shrines  of  Euiopc  and  at  the  great  gatherings  of  the 
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■<<Pftiffnc*   ftt  dK 


TVS  fVTcsouar  <v 
mhm  m  Mt«  bccoMct  ■Miwfi-  k  fbt 
wti<a  4  ccftam  sofioi  WcsMit  mi  m  tfaein^AB 
Iwo  9ft)rt  of  ftmtMtit  it    Ont  b  fa;  -tr^^*".  m 

N  fay  die  fferd/^pnuM  of  ihe  oy^oi&U  ideas  b;  a 
rtMvolkiL  ftflcrrtfkin  be<i3au>  ibm  one  of  A 
fanont  mccfaodf  for  chMgjsf,  ifliprorag, 
■lr*aKl^<'rinff  the  human  mind.  Pc/Tpic 
imMUw  ih«t  th«y  art  ^ing  to  <fie,  uid  it  U  ftUAo«c 
ftitnovt  thii  l<l«a  from  \ht  mrniL  Not  lon^  ago,  wfade  ife 
iut)irif  WM  waiiinx  for  n  inin  in  a  Southern  citx,  be  t *"**** 
to  viftif  «  larifc  tomS*tonc  factory.  While  ihere  Ik  obicnred  ao 
dd  Kentltfnan  drive  up,  come  tntr>  the  cfficc,  and  proceed  to 
order  hit  tombilonc.  He  gave  b»  itanic  And  other  data  foe 
the  ilfme,  tiatcd  thac  he  wa«  born  in  1841  and  dird  in  1910 
(thii  wa$  In  ihe  motiih  of  Aiitrusi.  iQio).  Here  the  clerk  inter- 
rii|ilnl  him  laying,  "Ynu  arc  nut  yd  dead,  sir.  and  tht9  ia 
alroAity  thr  Intt  hnlf  of  1910/'  Whereupon  the  old  gentlenan  in 
a  m<i«t  emphnlli^  and  decidve  manner  rcplwl,  "  No,  yo^uiR  nun, 
of  ruiiTftif  I  am  nol  dead,  hut  I  witi  be  rlead  before  ihu  year  la 
over";  ami  the  probabilities  are  that  be  did  die  c!unn{>  t9io. 
Wlien  a  man  It  thnrnuichly  pofiser^scd  with  the  idea  that  fae  is 
lOlnK  lo  die,  we  doubt  If  there  can  be  found  any  power  that 
^an  lofig  Vvr\i  hfm  ahve. 

The  marginal  conaciottmeia,  hy  which  1  mean  the  consdona- 
neil  of  all  Ulfai  and  rmotinnt  that  are  not  at  a  givtn  moment  in 
the  cenlrc  of  the  HtTd  of  Attention,  while  it  It  normally  a  bcoefi- 
crni  »fvan(.  may,  n<Vfii\\<\tt»,  in  a  ^nte,  tyraraiUc  in  oar 
ll^efc  ThU  inarginal  eoi\*cifH»fne^*  i*  de*erihfd  by  many  %\  ihr 
*  ftiibe«wiKr)tnn  mind*  Nonualty.  1  say.  it  b  a  beneficent  servant, 
kcau*«  in  thr  marflittl  or  dim  ccft«do«aneca  arc  coaaenred  aD 
t1ai«e  MeAi  ami  cttftrnifnial  complexes  mbtch  are  not  rcqnirod  to 
ft/cfi  our  preient  »ee\k  Tbey  are  conferred  ia  mcb  a  ayrtoa' 
Itie  order  that  vrhen.  In  the  coune  of  sagfrokm,  wmf  iniani 
fwvHYan  ctunc*  into  attention  it  faring  ovt  fron  the  dia  mafittal 
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nren  iu  appropriate  supplcmem;  and  it  is  when  tbis  supplc- 
nicnury  image  dbdiat^us  into  activity  that  the  course  of  >u|;i;tr»- 
cion  becomes  complete.  This  mArj^inal  eonsciousncss  lA  a  tyrant 
when  iti  contents  over-ffcely  aii<l  without  t.y»tcni  attach  them- 
selves to  the  contenlf^  of  clear  consciousness,  an<i  sci  disturb 
|.  the  baJance  of  the  minU  untl  rentier  unreliable  the  course  of  our 
I  judgmentiL.  Continuousdy,  even  without  our  apprchensioo,  this 
marj^inal  consdousntr^  Jntlticnccfi  the  character  and  the  clb  of 
processes  in  our  vJvJd  consciousncM,  It  is  not  something  differ- 
ent and  apart  from  our  usual  con«ciou»  life,  but  an  integral  pan 
of  it. 

Thus  the  marginal  coDsctousne&s,  commonly  called  the  sub- 
cooBcious  miod,  becomes  an  excellent  servant  to  the  mind  of 
man  when  it  'it  properly  trained;  but  it  becomes  a  tyrannical 
master  whtn  it  is  left  to  do  as  it  pleases.  The  marginal  con> 
sciou«ncss  is  that  ^reat  force  of  the  mind  which  receives  the 
suggestions  of  health  and  disease,  of  happiness  aofl  despair,  and 
in  turn  is  able  to  eneryiite  or  weaken  the  body,  in  accorilaiicc 
with  the  sueg^fitions  it  habitually  receives.  Sometimes  a  patient 
.  can  be  waked  up  by  a  direct  suggestion  challenge.  For  example, 
yuu  tell  him  you  iloubt  his  ability  10  stop  worrying  or  to  control 
hU  mind,  and  not  infrequently  this  challenge  is  sufTicicnt  to 
arouie  him  to  that  point  where  he  will  arise  atid  take  command 
of  hift  thonghu. 

The  art  of  scientific  suggestion  consists  in  placing  an  idea  in 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  cir  cum  stances  that  it 
shall  become  dominant ;  that  is«  so  that  the  mind  h  caused  to  be 
possessed  by  that  one  idea.  Thi«  dominant  i<lea  plays  the  rote 
of  a  liberator  —  it  breaks  up  harmful  a;L.<<ociation«  of  ideas,  and 
so  creates  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  new  and 
,  healthy  groups  of  ideas,  h  briiLgs  about  a  dissociation  between 
I  certain  powerful  ideas  and  physical  actions,  and  often  dissolves 
those  physio-mental  associations  which  are  responsible  for  ob- 
sessions and  bad  habits. 

1  THE   UNlVEftSALITY  CF   SUGGBSTJON 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  science  of  suggestion  is  best  car-  I 

r       fied  out  by  making  ibcsc  suitable  imprcsfions  upon  the  mind  I 

during  the  waking  state.     This  is  the  normal  state  in  Vtfhv<.V\  ^^ 
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refonwiire  idr&t  must  take  root  and  be  devcktpcd.    Hjrpootiaa 


h  An  uiuutaral  aikI  unncccMtr^  proc«i«  of  canTing  oa  tUi 
work.  Of  ooorie,  tliii  uxat  inediod  of  gMEgotioo  has  koci 
uxd  in  all  mtdical  and  fdtfvMU  work  from  tiiM  imnKWortol; 
tmt  in  RUHJcrn  ^ychoth^rapy  an  cfTort  has  been  made  lo  redact 
Ibii  mode  of  teaching  U>  a  sycletn  of  scientific  healiof- 

What  it  it,  when  a  rbitd  ha*  fatten  dovrn  and  bumped  hU  faeftd^ 
thai  cati*r«  him  lo  run  lo  mother  and  beg  to  hare  ii  Iciaaed? 
Mother  prnmpitly  ktit^i  tlir  head,  taying.  '^  Now.  ncrtr  mind,  ft 
jft  well"  Tlic  child  acu  on  the  tu^ffcstion,  tears  are  stopped, 
and  the  smiles  return;  and  icon  be  is  back  to  hts  play  as  if  noth- 
inf  had  Iiappencd,  And  so  miniiter«  lawyer,  doctor,  and  sales- 
man, if  they  ^rc  sucerssful,  all  use  this  very  principle  in  the 
carryinff  on  of  their  btumess.  Many  of  the  great  Cal»  rrviv* 
all  are  Apparently  bLitli  ti^ioti  this  pbyclwlogy  of  suggestion 
This  powirr  of  micccasfitlly  persuading  one'*  fellows  to  accept  an 
Idea,  haft  In  the  paht  orien  been  attributed  to  personal  mag^netism^ 

The  ntitluir  imiitft  upon  the  tmporlance  ftf  makfnff  all  lug^e^t- 
tinns  Irnc.  Tn  tnir  dca1ine«  with  the  sick  we  should  tnake  onlj' 
iho«e  >U|CKe>ti»ns  which  arc  based  upon  good  physiological  and 
psychological  law ;  thus  :hc  worlc  can  be  built  upon  a  rare  fonn- 
daiion;  It  cnn  then  be  carried  forward  with  confidence  and 
lineerjty. 

No  more  powerful  testimony  to  the  vslue  of  suggestion  can  be 
found  tlian  The  very  fact  that  there  exist  lo-day  !Kore>  of  dif- 
fernil  mvthods  of  treating  disease,  some  dinmetrically  oppotlte, 
all  of  which  are  ntofe  or  Icm  suceesaful.  Various  «choob  of 
medicine  and  the  numerous  ihenpeuiic  ^peclali^tH  are  all  mnee 
c*t  less  successful  in  ircaiins  and  apparently  curing  disease 
Jolin  A1exui<ler  Dowie  comes  along  teaching  the  exij^ence  of  « 
phyric«l  K*h"  alHicted  with  di»cafc  becatwe  the  devil  controls  It 
He  abo  taujchi  that  (^kvI  heah  diM-A^e  in  answer  to  prayer,  ifan 
(lettToyini;  tl>e  devirs  pt>wer.  Dovie  cured  tbotnands.  Ur& 
Eddy  and  Christian  Science  teach  that  there  fs  oo  physical  body, 
»0  skki>ess :  that  these  thin|c»  ex]»t  only  in  the  mind;  and  Ike- 
wW  they  are  able  to  cure  other  tbouaaa^  Both  of  these 
teiaehuifi  eantMl  be  tTt»e,  yei  both  can  ew«  <Saeaa«.  /f  is  nm- 
^  d  ptM^m  in  mpgestnv  tk<emfe«tks.  mmd  fJv  rUm^ni  sf  rmt 
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is  not  tht  corrfcincss  cf  either  their  phys\oicg\cai  or  thiir  the- 
olotfical  teaching,  tfut  rather  the  intensily  and  sincerity  of  tht 
fatih  ivhtch  the  Atck  one  eJterews  r<spe<Ung  the  idea  upon  which 
He  depends  fur  heating, 

Sitg^t^tion  is,  figuratively,  a  fomi  o{  m«-ntaJ  contapon;  in 
fact,  it  becomes  i?pidenitc  in  th^  presence  of  larg«  niimben;. 
This  is  splendidly  tliown  by  the  following  obscrvatioii  which 
some  one  has  snggcMcd:  It  is  thirty  minutes  before  irain-tbne. 
The  tr^velUrif:  men  ar«  sittiiig  about  the  hotel  the  'bus  and  its 
driver  are  waiting  in  front,  numerous  passengers  arc  walking 
leisurely  on  (beir  way  to  the  station,  when  a  ccriain  travelling 
mail,  desiring  to  pUy  a  joke  on  the  public,  suddenly  looks  it 
hU  watdi,  (|uick];  gntbs  his  hat,  coal,  and  gHp,  and  stares  on  the 
run  for  the  station^  The  'bus  driver  catcher  the  spirit  and 
shouts,  "  All  aboard  " ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  ru&h  of  the  other 
travelling  mt^n  for  the  *bi]s^  and  the  drivrr  begins  to  lash  his 
horses.  On  the  way  to  the  station,  fat  women  with  babieSn  and 
lean  women  without  babies,  catch  the  spirit  of  panic:  there  is 
one  grand  Tush  all  along  the  line  to  get  to  the  station  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  everybody  arrives  Jifteen  minutes  before  the  train 
is  due.  It  is  simply  Ihr  panic  of  suggestion  —  the  psychology 
of  the  crowd.     (Sec  Fig,  35.) 

The  author  has  experimenially  demonstrated  that  the  healing 
power  of  electric  belts  and  similar  means  of  treatment  15  purely 
suggestive.  In  th?  use  of  therapeutic  magnots,  wooden  magnets 
are  often  fi^unfl  to  accomplish  just  as  much  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient  as  the  real  ones. 

People  become  possessed  by  some  foolish  notion  and  it  becomes 
a  habit,  a  religion,  or  a  matiia,  Some  lunatics  in  ihc  asylum 
spend  their  time  collecting  pebbles  and  gatherinj^  twigs,  even 
to  the  extent  of  wagon  loads;  on  the  other  hamd,  many  unbal- 
anced business  men  sptuid  their  entire  lives  collecting  dollars; 
and  while  they  cicapr  the  asiylum,  they  arc  none  the  ieu 
atmormal  And  unhealthy  in  mind  —  they  are  slaves  to  money- 
making* 

Some  people  keep  their  minds  so  constantly  on  the  diseate 
they  have*  that  they  not  infrec|ucni1y  know  more  about  it  than 
tlie  doctor.    They  become  like  the  old  neurasthenic  wbio  ^tsuw 
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iieii  wilh  hie  young  ptiy>icUo,  &ajui^,  *'  Vuu  arc  but  jl  jonng' 
<ior;  1  am  an  old  invalid,  1  kngw  more  about  my  dItCAic 
Utan  you  do";  or  like  the  locDinoior  ataxia  patiau  in  the  bo«- 
pital,  v.-ho^  when  fho  interna  of  hi&  ward  was  changed  at  ili« 
first  of  the  year,  and  he  found  him&etf  being  cx;kmined  by  st  new 
doctor,  Mid,  "  Vou  nce<l  n't  bother  about  mc,  1  can  tell  you  all 
what '«  the  matter  of  me  ";  wherrupon  the  ocw  doctor  mquired, 
"  Well,  sir,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  "  To  thi&  question  the 
seU-confideiit  patient  replied,  "  1  have  got  locomotive  attach- 
ments ' —  meantng,  of  course,  that  he  had  locomotor  ataxia. 

YotiDS  children  are  very  !(iigj^»tlt>]c,  both  when  awake  and 
when  partially  aaleep.  You  can  speak  to  the  sleeping  cluldt 
it  will  rcfipond  and  obey,  and  the  foUovfing  morning  be  vrliolly 
unconscious  of  what  haa  taken  place. 

We  fthotild  remember  that  there  probably  exists  far  more 
energy  in  brain  and  body  than  we  ever  ukc.  We  have  two  Itini^a, 
two  eyes,  two  kidneyst,  etc,  either  nne  ol  which  is  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  both.  In  the  marginal  coniciouute4$  of  the 
mind  we  have  vosi  realms  of  psychic  energy  which  arc  ordioa^ 
rily  not  in  nse.  And  it  is  by  means  of  suggeiiion  that  this  vast 
source  of  energy  can  be  tapped  and  made  available  in  the  work  of 
the  daily  life  of  every  man.  It  should  fuTriicr  be  remembered 
thai  there  ifi  no  Mntaiion  or  emotion  commwy  excited  by  inilu^ 
rnee«  from  willtout,  which  eannnt  alM  h«^k  in  action  by  the 
ticrre  centres  within  the  body,  and  then  be  s3*eferred  outward 
over  the  nerves  that  t1  will  really  seem  tb^Lt  tliese  »entatiOQS 
actually  were  originaied  by  outsicie  or  external  ^.timulatioa,  Oo 
the  other  hand,  an  intense  physical  impref^on  may  be  vagoely 
apprehended,  while  the  reception  and  interprctatioa  of  a  weak 
tensory  impression  may  he  exceedingly  Tiv^d  and  cxhaostirc- 

&U«&C5TI<IN  IK  aiLATlON   TC   B^ALTU  AND  CTRtXCTU 

Every  caae  of  phyaica]  diacaae  which  baa  been  improved  by  a 
chan^  in  the  mental  state,  as  cited  in  Part  II  cf  this  text,  ts  a 
direct  illaslration  of  the  powerful  influence  of  ttigge^on  in 
influendn£  the  various  functions  of  the  body.  The  oott  stri* 
ous  fvnctKwa]  diuDfilers  are  sometimes  immediately  reUcvtd 
^y  ^£gestion-  The  regulation  of  digestion,  ^ecrttioiL,  aad 
.  tfm<  of  the  (cmpcratuie  of  the  body,  arc  all  more  or  less,  as  we 
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^ptt\\oa$lY  shown,  und«r  the  infliMnce  ftoi  conlro)  of  th« 
mind. 

Th*  influence  of  the  mind  over  ihc  tcmperaiurc  scn&c  i»  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  chiUy  patient  whose  friends  were  told 
by  tlae  doctor  to  "  aiifrouDd  her  with  hoi-water  bottles."  ITic 
patient  was  ioitnediately  relieved,  but  Ihe  next  day  on  calling  at 
the  house,  the  doctor  discovered  that  his  prescription  to  "  sur- 
round the  jKiticnt  with  hot-water  bottles '  hid  been  carried  out 
by  liUiiig  wiih  hin  waier  a,  score  of  cmpl/  bolllc*  ami  gU&s 
fruit-jars>  and  pulling  them  arouud  the  paticut'6  bcil  on  (he  floor. 

Professor  Mos£o  is  very  positive  in  his  belief  (hat  fear  it  ca- 
pable of  so  di^rrunging  the  circulatioa  as  to  permil  or  favor 
the  prodttction  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  other  circulutory 
disturbanceK  of  the  body,  which  predis]>OEe  the  patient  to  attacks 
of  various  iliscascs,  even  those  caused  by  m]crobc», 

A  Southern  physician  has  reported  an  interesting  case  showing 
tlie  power  cf  fright  profoundly  to  prostrate  the  iDdividuaL  The 
cftie  was  that  of  a  big  burly  rics:ro,  who  supposed  he  had  been 
shot — fatally  shot.  Fear  liad  seixed  him  with  ircoieiidous 
powers  he  shook  like  an  aspen  Icaf^  he  bordered  on  a  itatc  of 
CoUap£e,  and  death  seemed  imminent.  Not  finding  any  blood, 
the  CKaraining  physician  ordered  all  his  clothes  removed,  ftnd 
while  he  was  being  undressed,  a  flattened  bullet  fell  upon  the 
floor.  The  doctor  exhi1>ited  die  bullet  to  the  frightened  patient, 
explaining  that  he  had  had  a  miractilous  escape;  whereupon  his 
circulation  wa»  immedi^itely  revtored;  his  countenance  improved ; 
temperature  became  normal ;  and  the  look  of  life  relumed  lo  the 
eyes,  which  had  been  almost  fixed  with  the  gaze  of  death,  while 
a  broa^I  grin  crept  over  his  face.  The  negro  get  down  from  the 
operating  table  and  dressed;  apologiKcd  for  the  fuss  he  bad 
caused,  and  wulked  hocie^ 

A  ftimpir  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  nerve*  apparently 
to  strenethcn  or  weaken  the  body  is  shown  in  the  common  ex- 
perience of  eating.  While  it  requires  food  several  hours  ordi- 
narily to  pass  from  the  stc>mach  inio  the  intestines,  where  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  subsequently  as&intilaieJ  by  the 
body  cdU:  Rcvcrtheless,  in  just  a  few  minutes  after  food  has 
t>eeii  received  into  the  stomach,  Uie  eater  ustially  feets  greatly 
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strenKlhened  and  ready  for  work.  TbU  fMtinfr  of  phruot 
strcnjrih  immcxliitcly  following  the  mo)  must  he  attributMl 
largely  lo  nervous  impressions  of  rtrcngth  which  the  nenc 
ccmtcs  arc  able  to  transmit  lo  the  body. 

It  i»  an  old  and  true  obacrvaiion  thai  carc-frec  irarcUcrs 
and  huppy  bridal  couplcjt  are  quite  immitne  to  di$e3Be  and  ^eatK 

ftrr^lSTlON     \H    THE   tVlATMIMT   QV    fAlUT 

A  physician  —  a  prominent  m<Kltcal  teacher  — recently  tc*d 
the  author  of  his  personal  cxperii:ncc  with  a  nervous  headache. 
He  had  been  bothered  with  headaches  smce  bis  youth- 
TrVTiile  a  medical  student,  one  of  his  teachers  advised  him  to 
take  anttpyrin  —  that  it  was  a  certain  cure  He  took  aniipyrin 
and  u  cured  him  almost  instantly.  As  years  went  by  and  his 
experience  ripened,  he  oliaerved  that  ajfparently  even  the  taste 
of  antipynn  wah  able  to  cure  hLs  headache;  that  a*  soon  as  he 
would  p1ac«  a  tablet  in  his  nif>uth,  hU  pain  would  disappear.  It 
sit^g^'Mfd  it«M>]f  to  hTs  mind  that  perhnprt  his  headaches  might  be 
caused  by  a  nervous  habit,  and  he  decided  to  discontinue  both 
the  headaches  and  the  aniipyrin,  and  he  was  successful  in  both. 
A  year  had  |pmc  by  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  aiid  no 
headache  had  made  it»  appearance.  Thuit  it  appears  Ibai  nat 
only  the  unlearned  and  unscientific  arc  victims  of  the  prankfl 
of  mind  and  the  whims  of  nerves,  but  the  skilful  and  learned 
suH'cT  as  well-  No  cl^iss  of  society  can  pfiile  itself  mi  t>ciaf 
free  from  the  influence  of  the»c  mvntal  rnischief -makers. 

Major  General  O.  O.  Howard  recently  related  an  incident 
from  his  own  life  which  iltustrMen  thr  pnuihtlity  of  forfEcnine 
pain  by  means  of  mental  diversion.  He  lost  an  arm  duriae 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  process  of  recovery  some  of  the  ncfvc- 
cnds  were  not  properly  cared  for,  so  that  ever  since  the  wound 
healed,  the  General  has  not  been  free  from  a  sensation  of  pain, 
whenever  his  mind  reverts  to  tl.  and  yet  he  is  al»le  at  any 
time  to  forffct  it  by  dJvcrttiig  bis  thoughts  or  distracting  his 
atleiition. 

The  heroism  and  endurance  of  mothers  during  ehild'blrth  i> 

wpll-known,  hut  there  ii  a  great  difference  hetwern  the  mffertag 

and  discomfort  attending  the  process  in  difTetent  caries,  whidi 

is  iio  doubt  large\y  due  lo  v^e  mental  attitude  of  the  mother 

'oward  (be  new  arrival. 
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The  following  ixicidenl  is  laken  from  the  Memoirs  of  General 
Grani;  The  nighi  before  General  Lee'a  ^urtetiOcr,  General 
Grant  wai  :iufTcrifi^  so  icutcly  from  a  1icactAch«  that  he  could 
rol  elocp-  It  WAR  i  f^plitling  hvsidachQ ;  and  no  wonder,  with  the 
gallant  Le^  to  contenrl  with.  H^  siKtil  th^  night  vainly  trying 
tf>  alleviate  the  pain;  "but,"  he  wiy*,  **thc  tn»tant  I  saw  the 
contcnttt  of  th«  note  of  surrender,  I  was  ctircd-" 

A  concrete  illuMration  of  what  pstycho- prophylaxis  can  do  is 
afforded  by  a  recent  medical  commtmtcation,  which  shows  that 
fifteen  per  cmt  of  atlacl^^  of  migraine  arc  preccflcd  for  several 
days  by  psychic  symptoms  cither  of  aii  excitable  or  a  depressant 
type- 

The  repuUtion  of  a  certain  liniment  was  so  great  that  Xhe 
Iritith  Government  tought  the  recipe  for  a  lar^e  amount  of 
tnoncy,  intcniline  To  give  it  to  the  puhlic,  so  that  all  chronic 
rheumatic  siifTcrcrs  might  be  nired.  It  was  subsequently  an- 
alyzed and  fc'iini]  to  consist  of  turpentine  and  the  white  of  an 
egg.  The  liniment's  efficacy  was  destroyed.  Thii  woitld  be 
true  also  of  many  modern  medicines  and  prescriptions,  if  ihe 
rea!  ingredients  were  known. 

Sometime  ago  there  canu-  one  morning  into  the  author's  clinic 
a  large  negro  wearing  an  anxious  cxpre»^lon,  limping  painfully, 
and  holding  hts  hand  low  down  on  the  left  side  of  hia  abdomen. 
As  he  entered  ih^  room  h*  hvgan  talking:  "  Vas,  »ah.  1  done 
got  it:  they  done  fixed  mah  brother,  and  now  I  ^t  it,"  Upon 
being  asked  what  he  had.  he  replied:  ''Certainly.  !  got  the 
'pendigitis,  I  had  an  awful  pain  ever  since  Uxt  night  after 
supper.  I  sho"  grft  it."  After  being  carefully  examined  and 
having  his  constipated  bowels  washed  out  with  a  copious  enema, 
the  pain  entirely  disappeared;  and  on  being  assured  that  he  did 
not  have  appendicitis,  that  appendicitis  usually  comes  on  die 
right  side  and  not  on  the  left,  where  he  complained  of  his  pain, 
he  climbed  down  off  Ihc  examining  table,  arranged  hts  clothes, 
and  walked  out,  saying,  "  Mah  l,ordy,  what  a  fright  I  had? '' 

K^aVOUS   DISORDERS    ASB   SUGCESTIOH 

The  author  has  seen  some  remarkable  cures  of  discouraged 
and  despondent  patients  who  im^tgined  themselves  ihc  victims 
of  many  and  varied  diseases,  by  merely  havini;  their  ci\«^*i 
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SDCGESTION    AtffD   RI-Elp 

To  iltiistratf  what  a  prominent  fiLctor  wfrgctlion  ii  in  the 
trfslm^nt  of  in&omnia,  tliF  following  caso  m&y  be  cited:  The 
patient,  a  nervous  woman  thirty  yeara  of  age.  had  been  lon^ 
troubled  with  insomnia,  but  hod  at  last  been  greatly  helped  by 
daily  treatment  with  high  frequency  eJcclricUy.  After  scrcral 
weeks  of  this  treatment  a  "  doctored  "  wire  was  substituted  for 
ore  of  the  connections  — an  electric  cord,  which,  although  tt 
looked  perfect  to  the  eye.  had  some  six  inches  of  the  Inner 
wire-  removed-  The  method  of  procedure  in  this  case  w«s  10 
bc^in  the  trcntmcnt  with  a  real  wire,  nnd  demonstrate,  by  meAits 
of  thn  vacuum  tube  placed  oo  tho  forehead,  that  the  patient  waj; 
really  gettmg  the  electric  current,  then,  before  leaving  the 
pattern  to  rest  on  a  couch  while  receiving  the  current,  a  switch 
wiA  turned  aii<l  the  current  was  diverted  from  the  real  circuit 
to  the  falic.  The  patient  would  lie  there  very  quietly  for 
twelve  minuter,  supposing  *hc  was  receiving  high  frequency 
electrical  treatment  (this  particular  mode  of  treatment  produces 
i>o  sensations  in  ihe  bodies  of  patients  unless  some  one 
touches  thcoi  during  the  trcalmnil),  while,  in  reality^  »be  wis 
not  getting  a  particle  of  electricity.  It  \s  interesting  to  record 
that  she  slept  jusE  at  well  ;ifler  thit  procedure  as  she  did  when 
she  had  the  genuine  electric  treatment  This  is  no  proof  tliat 
electricity  docs  not  possess  power  favorably  to  influence  the 
body,  it  is  simply  another  proof  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
suggestion. 

SUGGESTION  AKD  THK  SJ'ECIAL  SKNS£( 

A  few  months  ago  ihc  author  tried  the  following  expcriinciit 
on  an  audience  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  people.  At  the 
bqEinning  of  our  lecture  we  vtatcd  thai  we  de^iicd  lo  make 
AOflie  tests  relAling  to  the  purity  of  the  atmonpherc  and  the 
individual  aetileneEs  of  the  (ence  of  tmcll  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  audience,  Wc  exhibited  a  *mall  hoitle  containing 
a  clear  lictuid*  and  said  that  after  we  had  sprinkled  it  on  the 
platform,  we  denrcd  each  individual  in  the  audience  to  raise 
the  right  hand  the  moment  he  discovered  an  odor  resembling 
that  of  steaming  vinegar.  We  suggea^ted  that  those  on  the 
ironf  seals  would  naturally  detect  the  odor  tirst,  but  any  one 
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having  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  even  if  seated  in  the  middle  or 
back  part  of  the  room»  mit;ht  discover  the  odor  iir»t.  We 
discu5«cd  this  matter  »cmc  fifteen  or  twenty  minute*,  then 
emptied  our  liquid,  sprinkling  it  very  carcfuli>  all  over  thc 
rostium*  Wc  then  plunged  into  otir  kcturc,  having  previously 
intiroated  that  li  might  be  five  or  ten  nimmc»  before  the  odor 
would  be  sufhdcnily  difTu^cd  thruughuut  the  4Littu»phcrc  to 
be  dctectcfl,  Iii  twelve  n^iniiles  flftcr  thif,  the  firM  hand  went 
upon  the  front  row.  This  waa  iminediately  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  hands  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Withir  twenty 
mini^tei  twonty-two  hands  had  beeti  raified.  Within  twenty-five 
minutes  hands  had  been  raised  even  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
Within  thirty-five  minutes,  the  time  the  lecture  had  to  be 
concluded.  <^ver  one  hundred  hands  had  been  raised :  ^nd  then 
we  acknowledged  to  the  audience  that  what  we  had  poured  out 
over  the  rostrum  was  only  six  ounces  of  Inake  Michigan  water 
drawn  from  the  faucet  downstairs.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy 
aome^  Tlkcy  thought  it  was  s  part  of  the  experiment  —  that 
we  were  trying  to  fool  them  again  in  some  way.  A  r^eorc  of 
people  penisted  in  tlio  belief  that  they  had  tmelled  odors  resem- 
bling those  .arising  frnm  an  open  vessel  containing  steaming 

All  nervous  people  are  so  inllucnced  by  systematic  sugges- 
tion, that  in  the  treatment  of  certain  patients  suffering  from 
paralysis  or  locomotor  ataxia,  we  employ  a  regular  and  grad- 
uated systematic  series  of  exercises,  known  in  medicine  as  a 
process  of  reeducating  the  nerves  and  retraining  the  rou.Hclea* 

SUGGESTION    Tfi   OBSmRE  DISEASES 

A  devout  woman  went  to  a  physician  10  consult  with  him 
a1>out  her  illness.  He  sti^eeted  that  <he  had  an  ineurabte  mal- 
ady and  toTd  her  so.  She  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  "if  I  only  had  some  of  the  water  of  l-ourdc^^  then  I 
should  be  cured,"  It  so  happened  that  a  friend  had  brought 
the  doctor  a  bottle  of  genuine  Lourdes  Water,  that  he  might 
chemically  analyze  it  to  ascertain  its  medicinal  properties.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  some  of  that  water  and  promised  to  give 
her  *omc  of  it,  provided  she  would  first  try  a  more  potent 
remedy,  Aqua  Crolonis  —  ordinary  drinking  water  brought  to 
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the  city  through  the  Crotcn  Aqa«duct  Sht  expressed  dovbt 
thai  it  could  help  her  cate.  The  doctor  now  gave  her  a  cmsll 
bottle  of  the  real  Lourdcs  Water,  buL  labelled  U  Aqua  CroUniK. 
She  returned  to  hit  ofticc  Iri  a  few  <\Ayi  no  l>clCcr,  whereupon 
he  (rave  her  a  little  vial  of  ihc  ordinary  drinking  water  and 
?fth('11e<]  it  "  Water  of  I^iurdejt.*'  She  wai  compietdy  ai>d  pcr- 
mancnlly  cured. 

urT)tQD«  or  jfOM^nauG  uraleng 

So-called  Cbristian  Science  is  but  one  of  numerous  methods 
of  non-<lrug  trcaimcnt  which  arc  slowly  but  sufcly  makuif 
headway  among  the  people.  These  "system*"  are  all  more 
cr  less  of  an  aid  ro  the  national  h»1th»  in  that  titc  majority 
of  Ihem  >crvc  the  jmrpoac  of  removing  nunieTo<U3  -brjJtea" 
which  handicap  ard  constantly  interfere  with  the  health  uul 
bappinfiii  of  the  fteo^le.  The  maj<>fity  of  thcie  cult«  «njoin 
■ibsiincnco  from  tobacco  and  alcohol;  being  drui;lcss  systems  of 
healing,  thty  do  away  wiih  the  habit  of  lakinK  patent  medicines. 
Many  peT!h0ii5  keep  the  physical  and  psycliic  "  brakes "  coci- 
Mantly  »et;  they  are  grc^ty  handicapped  by  their  wron^f  habits 
of  Itving,  Their  methods  resemble  thoie  of  the  new  brakemaji 
on  the  freight  train.  The  eni^ineer  hail  just  succeeded  in 
pulling  his  train  over  the  creM  uf  a  Atcep  grade,  wtien  the 
hraheman  climbed  up  over  the  lender  into  the  cab.  The  en- 
gineer said:  "Whew I  thai  wan  a  hard  pulV  1  waa  afraid  ! 
xvasn't  gning  trv  make  it."  Imagine  his  snrf>ri««  when  the 
brakeman  replied:  '*  Ves,  I  wa*  afraid  we  wouldn't  make  il 
loo,  so  on  the  way  up  I  *et  the  brakes  so  wc  wonld  n  't  run  back 
down-hill.' 

We  recently  made  an  effort  to  find  out  about  how  many 
people  in  the  United  States  arc  devoted  to  some  drugless  system 
of  healing.  Wc  arc  satisfied  that  there  arc  at  least  ten  mitljon 
people  in  tliiti  country  who  never  employ  regular  pliysiciana; 
while  wc  believe  that  the  numerous  psjehic  and  non-druf  iy»- 
terot  of  healing  such  ai  Sugs^stivc  Therapeutics.  Mental  Set- 
enee,  ChriMian  Sclenrc,  Naturopathy,  Oftleopnthy^  Magndie 
Jing^  Physical  Culture,  Chiropratic  and  F*ith  Healing,  sop- 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  profcstiocial  prsctitiomers  and 
healers,  who  arc  enttai^l  iti  the  work  of  trying  to  heal  the 
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*iclc.  Of  the  Kixtem  million  faniilit«  in  the  United  5bite«, 
there  arc  probably  ihrcc  miUioD  who  do  DOi  take  clrugt  or 
rrnploy  regular  pbyskians:  At  least  only  in  exceptional  CASCS^ 
for  example,  fractures  and  other  suf^ical  cmcrccnciti. 

And  50  tt  la  a  question  which  the  nodical  profe^icn  must 
take  seriously.  We  have  a  moral  responsililhy  Jn  the  matter. 
The  doctor,  after  all,  is  the  man  who  has  the  greater*!  knowl- 
edge, and.  therefore,  carries  the  greatest  moral  responsibility; 
wt  cannot  dodge  it,  In  the  end  we  shall  have  to  face  it,  even 
as  Lit  the  ca^c  of  the  man  in  Ihe  story,  wliu.  after  iJytiig,  walked 
tip  the  golden  stairway  and  applied  (o  St,  Peter  for  adini»ion 
through  ihe  pearly  gates  to  glory;  whereupon  St,  Peter  in- 
formed him  thai  his  name  was  net  on  the  list-  But  the  man 
protested  he  had  lived  a  sincere  life,  and  that  he  had  heen  led 
to  believe  that  he  would  surely  go  to  heaven  when  he  died;  he 
requested  St.  Pcicr  to  look  over  the  Itit  again,  St  Peter  care- 
fully went  over  the  list  again  and  said:  "  Why^  certainly, 
brother,  your  name  is  on  ihe  list,  Coine  right  in;  but  say,  you 
are  not  due  up  here  for  twenty  years  I  WIo  was  your 
doctor?" 

SUMMARY  or  THB  CHAFTU 

1.  Siiggrifton  i«  the  ^systematic  and  setemifie  employment  of 
various  methods  desigTicd  to  bring  ahoat  a  proce*»  or  Ktate  of 
mind  and  thereby  to  determine  the  physical  reaction. 

2.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  removing  a  set  idea  from  the 
mind  —  one  way,  by  suggestion;  the  other,  by  a  process  of  re- 
education—  the  persistent  cultivation  of  "*  opposite  ideas," 

3.  The  marginal  consciousness  (subconscious  mind)  is  our 
beneficent  servant  in  so  far  as  it  conserves  our  mental  procesae* 
when  they  arc  ntjt  irt  the  foeus  of  altention,  in  sueh  a  manner 
that  they  may  be  T^ealled  by  the  process  of  appropriate  sag' 
gestion.  It  tyranniie*  over  us  vrhenevcr  its  contents  disarrange 
the  sequence  of  our  ideas  and  judgments 

4.  The  art  of  suggestion  h  the  placing  of  good  idea*  in  the 
mind  so  that  they  shall  become  dominant  ideas,  psychic  libera- 
tors. In  this  way  helpful  groups  of  ideas  are  formed,  while 
harmful  groups  are  dissociated. 

5-  Suggestions  should  be  made  to  the  mind  during  the  wak* 
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ing  »tate.     HypnotiKm  ir  both  unEvntuml  and  uifHcesfiary  to  dbt 
pftcticc  of  fiiigg[<'4ltv<^  th«rafifuricii 

6.  Sumc^lion  ha»  been  consciously  or  tmcon^iousJy  prac- 
tiwd  from  nme  imnK^monal ;  it  ]»  one  of  the  secrets  of  micctm 
in  the  work  of  doctor,  preacher,  Iaw7cr,  aitd  tradesman. 

7.  Tlicrc  arc  scores  of  different  methods  of  treating  di«ea»e 
—  all  more  or  less  aucctssful,  notwjihsianding  ihcir  opposite 
and  contradictory  teachings.  The  chief  elemeDt  of  cflkiency 
in  nearly  all  tic«]in|C  procedures  is  simple  suggestion  —  faith, 

8^  Suggestion  is,  ftgufAlivcly,  a  form  of  mental  coniagioai 
in  fact,  it  oftcii  heeomi'»  cptdcmic  when  large  niunbers  arc 
involveij.  A  fixed  idea  ni:iy  eventually  tMrcome  a  mania,  lead- 
ing to  such  fooli&hnesiS  as  collccEing  pebbles,  twigs,  or — doUara. 

9.  Both  mind  and  borly  arc  always  in  possessioQ  of  vaa  Morea 
of  reserve  energy.  The  marginal  consciousness  j«  in  control 
of  these  reserve  powers,  and  ihc/  are  largely  available  lUrovgh 
Kuggesticmand  concentration. 

10.  Fear  is  capable  of  so  diMrranglng  the  eircuUtion  as  lo 
pcrnjit  or  favor  the  production  of  inftamniatioii,  fever,  and 
Other  circulatory  diiturbances. 

11.  Hanr  chronic  and  periodical  headaches  are  "habit"* 
pains,  and  can  he  readily  curc^d  by  ftytirmatic  itiggestioQ.  Pain 
ll  often  relieved  by  forgetting  it,  by  having  the  attention 
distracted. 

12.  Many  a  marvelloiis  remedy  has  had  its  power  deetrojred 
by  the  discovery  that  it  consisted  of  some  simple  and  amunoQ- 
place  ingredients.  Secrecy  is  esKntial  lo  the  success  of  all 
false  and  ignorant  methods  of  practicing  suggestion. 

13.  Many  imaginary  &ufTcrcr»  are  cotnptcicly  wrapped  up  tn 
themselves;  they  constantly  brood  over  their  s«ppo«ed  aAic- 
tions,  and  they  can  never  be  cured  until  they  are  delivered  fraoi 
this  self-service, 

14.  Suggestion  may  effectually  deceive  the  special  senses. 
Taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  by  no  meani  infallible, 

15.  All  methods  of  non-drug  healing  are  oa  Uie  increase  in 
this  country.  We  probably  have  ten  million  people  wlio  do 
not  take  ilrugs  or  employ  regnlar  doctors — this  b  tt\\a,\  to 
Aboui  three  uitlliuu  families  put  of  MXtccn  naflliup- 
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THE   RE-EDUCv\TION  OF  THE  WILL 

OtOANIZATlON  OF  TEE  MIND. —  IdKAS  AKD  S MOTIONS.— TuK 
OOMTROL  QT  CMOTION^ — How  Ht-VHOAES  OKIGIWATE. —  Mi:tHOD 
OF    PBACTISINC    REEIfUCATIOK. —  ThS    H\ftC£    OP    HEK&UOATION* 

RtrLECTtON      AVt>      ACTION, SiCLF-MASTVRV, —  Sv*TH«      ISf 

TBOUCBT  AKD  WORK. —  SCMMASY  OP  THE  CHAtTBS. 

IN  the  practice  of  psychotherapy,  rmlucalion  musx  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  distinct  proc»s  of  mental  training.  While  it 
may  iacludc  the  vjiUiabIc  and  powerful  ckniciu^  uf  »i^gcMiuEi» 
it  is,  ncvcrthclcfla,  (Icpcndcni  for  iu  succcw  upon  intclligcDt. 
methodical,  and  pvr^i&tcnt  cducalionAl  procc»«c:»:  it  i%  t  method 
of  reforming  the  r^t^cnt*  habit  of  thought  respecting;  himself, 
liis  Qcrvotis  difficulties,  and  hi*  otlier  disorders. 

The  will-power  of  most  people  h  comparatively  weak;  that  is* 
there  cxbts  a  iremctKlous  <lisproportioTi  between  the  high  de- 
gree of  modem  imellectual  culture  an<l  the  humiliating  weak- 
neaa  of  the  will  in  the  average  man.  Self-mastery  is  not  the 
crowning  virtue  of  the  age.  Seir<omrol  ig  the  crying  need 
cf  the  hour*  Two  men  accidentally  bnmpcd  into  edch  other 
while  walking  along  a  busy  street.  One  of  Ihera,  a  high-strung 
rervoua  sort  of  ft'Uow,  tTirntil  aronnd  anri  hpgan  lo  ahiwe  hi* 
brother  with  all  sorts  of  cursing  and  swearing,  while  the  other 
Stood  there  c:dmly  liMening.  and  when  the  abu^c  ba<l  stopped, 
he  said;  "Now,  brother,  you  have  told  me  at!  about  what 
you  think  of  me,  but  T  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  do  not  know  what  [  think  of  you."  It  wa«  such  a  jolt  to 
the  nervous  fellow  cliat  he  shook  hands  and  apolo^zed  for  hU 
lack  ol  sclf-coDtroL 
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OIlGANtCATIOK     OP    T>11     MtNQ 

l\  will  be  well  in  thift  connection  10  coll  atfcntion  to  Uk  pUn 
U|»on  wlvich  lh«  hufnan  inlelleci  secmi  to  be  W%^fi\ttA  for  work. 
Tl  i»  now  gtn«ra1Iy  a^ccd  among  physio1o|rUl&  an<l  ps]rclia3* 
oEiita  ihftt  Ihc  mmt  cells,  especially  ilio»c  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  arc  individual  and  relatively  Independent  units.  Ttitic 
ncrvc  celb,  called  neurons,  form  a5.<;oci3tions  and  combinations 
of  incrcaiing  complexity.  The  associated  groups  of  neunot 
fonn  fystcm»  and  communities,  and  thcfc  in  turn  are  organiicd 
into  clusters  and  constellations.  This  organiiaiion*  tii  fact  i> 
lliat  of  tlic  mind  and  not  of  the  brain ;  it  i«  purely  menial,  func- 
Ijonal,  nnd  not  in  %ny  sense  mitcrijil  or  anatomical;  so  that  the 
orgjtnifation  M  thr  human  mind  may  be  looked  ttpnn  at  a  eom* 
plex  system  of  specialized  and  coordinated  powers  of  confcious- 
nesA.  presided  over  by  t^e  Guprcmc  power  and  authority  of  the 
will  The  htiman  intellect  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  a  com- 
plex system  of  many  minds.  As  in  otfier  phases  of  life,  the 
Mability  of  these  psychic  coSrdinalions  decreases  ai  theiT  com- 
plexity increases.    This  faci.  I  may  say  in  passing,  may  be  of 

ki^tancc  in  accounting  fur  the  phenomenun  uf  multiple  per- 

nality,  which  has  been  discussM  in  another  place. 

In  the  practice  of  psychotherapy,  reeducation  \%  nothing  more 
or  li^i*s  than  a  process  of  menial  re-formation  —  new  frroups  of 
ideas  are  created,  and  by  persistent  repetition  are  forced  hkto 
positioRS  of  power  and  influence  in  the  scheme  of  mental  organ- 
ization, The  false  conclusions,  the  harmful  and  tmhealthy 
ideas  and  groups  of  ideas,  are  forced  into  the  backgrotmd, 
while  the  new  jdea  becomes  enthroned  in  a  portion  of  power 
and  authority. 

While  the  intensity  of  mental  ;iclinn  U  greatciil  In  ihc  central 
conscious n^£V,  il  should  be  remembered  that  the  contents  of  the 
mind  —  the  mtmhrr  of  as^ocinfion  grotipi.  elc., —  i*  (p-^atly  in- 
creased as  we  go  t>ut  toward  the  periphery,  the  marginal  con* 
scioDsness,  The  centrat  con^ciouftnesn  is  concemetl  with  a 
^matl  number  of  clear  and  vivid  thought?:,  while  the  mai^nal 
conscicusnest  i»  occupied  with  an  almost  infinite  host  of 
thoughts  an<l  idcav,  all  of  which  are  more  or  leas  haxy  aod  tn- 
dcSnite,  and  even  unconscious. 
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It  is  mi«r«sting  to  ob»ervv.  In  ihls  coniH^ction,  fhAt  ihc  use 
oi  cerl^iin  dnig*  i«  aWc  In  light  up,  or  make  connection  with, 
the  marginal  con»ctouf^ntss.  »>  ihut  loiic-forKutti^n  ex|>(-ni;nce9 
may  be  called  up  inio  the  central  coii»cioii»ncK»,  Thus  l>e 
Quificcy.  in  his  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-cater/* 
says: 

"  J  he  nimutfM  iriadc-nt5  uf  cluldhood  or  forgotten  >cmcs  o(  later 
ytMi  w^rc  often  revived  lj>  the  u^c  oi  opmcn,  I  lould  nift  be  taid  to 
recollect  them,  for  if  1  had  beai  lold  o(  ihcm  whai  wakui^,  I  ihould 
nol  have  been  able  to  acknowlcdKi;  tbccti  a«  m>  pa»t  experience,  But 
placed  A4  they  were  before  me  in  dream-like  intuitions,  and  clothed 
in  all  their  cvancxcem  circumfjlanireii,  and  accompftnyiniE  feeling,  I 
rccoanhcd  them  inbiantAnenusly  " 

1D£A[»    \Sto    BU0TlO>IS 

A  great  many  of  our  i^sychic  difficulties  arise  from  x  failure 
properly  to  coiitrol  our  idca.£  and  rcETilatc  our  emotions. 
Other*  fail  la  distingLiish  between  their  ideas  and  their  emo- 
tion*. They  experience  emotions,  and  then  in  thcif  confujion, 
are  led  to  believe  that  ihey  had  really  formulated  an  idra.  when 
they  had  only  experienced  a  passing  emotion,  due  partially  to 
tranBicnt  disturbances  in  the  circulation. 

It  fremJwHly  develops  that  the  mind  becomes  concentrated 
upon  our  failures,  focusscd  upon  our  weaknesses,  ;ind  there 
U  no  hope  of  success  until  this  matter  U  controlled  or  over- 
come.   As  Dr.  Barker  saya : 

'"The  p^itient  efllicted  wiih  a  ^o^callcd  'functionit'  ner^oua  dis- 
order tnusl,  it  i5  true,  believe  in  his  physician;  bwt  th*  physician's 
task  U  to  reeducate  the  patient  \o  believe  111  himself.  Klore  than 
half  the  ItU  of  one  <:la!fi  of  nervuuH  patients  depend  upon  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  their  own  abititj,  upon  a  BenifC  of  past  failure  «nd  of 
future  tmpotcQcy,  'fhey  have  tried  to  do  thiiiKi  outside  their  poW' 
eri;  and,  having  failed,  have  become  convinced  that  they  cannot  in 
any  way  be  efficient.  Their  minds  arc  concentrated  upon  their  fail- 
ure* and  their  disabilities,  instead  of  upon  iheir  succcs^e*^  It  is 
neceiifiAry  xo  ie«ch  them  how  a^tn  to  become  con^dent  and  self' 
relUnt,  hy  Atiigning  to  them  &mall   laiks.   well   within  Their    piiwers. 

and  provina  to  them  ttal  they  arc  capable  of  overcoming  difficulty- 
after  diSicutty,    Many  may  soon  be  taught  to  count  victories  where 
formerly  every  effort  spelled  defeat" 
The  power  of  emotions  for  good  )»  not  to  be  iKuored,  but 
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br|{iii»  lo  plan  on  going  craxy.  She  thinks  about  it,  worr>e»  abodt 
li,  An(J  Ullii  About  it  (uitil  h^r  mtnJ  i»  no  itmelllciJ  thit  the  con- 
»ulu  A  pUyftician-  Untc^t  she  is  rr^cuM  by  the  skilful  em- 
playmciic  of  reeducation,  it  is  even  probable  that  she  nuy 
tflrii  a  icniiKtrnry  ckrangemcnE  of  tier  mind. 

Another  illuNtr^itioii  of  tlit  origin  of  n«rvou5  disorders  is 
found  in  the  atlitu<lc  thai  many  persons  take  toward  lois  of 
•Icq)  n»d  its  conscquenccSn  It  is  a  tmiversal  belief  thai  one 
will  toon  get  sick  or  go  crary  11  he  <loes  Dot  have  rcgutar 
»Icep-  It  is  not  generally  kno\^u  that  ordinary  rc«  in  bed,  or 
even  being  cromfortably  seated  in  a  chair,  will  very  Urgelj  take 
Ihc  place  of  sleep.  The  layman  <locs  roit  understand  that  be 
ean  go  without  ulcep  for  wcekt.  and  have  comparatively  little 
ttleep  for  months,  without  in  any  tvay  permanently  or  seriously 
harming  t)ie  mental  or  physical  health,  provided  be  is  able 
quietly  to  lie  in  bed  and  rest.  We  frequently  find  persons  who 
have  reasoned  and  worried  themselves  into  a  state  of  chronic 
neuraslhenta  l>ecause  tliey  do  not  sleep  soundly  for  ciKht  or 
nine  hours  every  night.  They  talk  about  their  disturbed  ileep, 
their  lack  of  sleep,  their  inability  to  «leep  —  it  has  become  a 
hobby  with  them;  they  thirdc  about  it  and  talk  about  it  all  the 
lime.  A  great  many  of  theae  persons,  if  they  would  become 
thf>roughly  indifferent  to  sleep,  would  probably  hr  a1>le  to  s^ 
cure  an  abundance  of  refreshing  rest  in  short  onter. 

These  are  but  common  illustrations  of  false  methods  of  rea- 
soning which  make  nervous  wrecks  out  cf  many  people.  A 
nervous  dyspeptic  will  render  himself  miserable  over  what  his 
dyspepsia  might  grow  into,  when  the  truth  is,  his  stomach 
troubles  would  largely  disappear  if  he  would  quit  thinking  about 
them.  So,  in  matiy  oltiei  ways,  nervous  and  ctiiuUonal  people 
reason  thcmselvei  into  a  maze  of  diSeultics,  and  worry  IhcBi- 
selvefi  into  a  tangle  of  fictitious  troubles  ajid  iraaginary 
obstacles. 

METHOD  OF    PltACTlSING  RS^UCATIOX 

More  or  less  psycho-analysis  muit  precede  the  svcccssfid 
practice  of  psychic  reeducation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here 
.^  repeat  the  principles  underlying  psycho-analpis  of  mental 

igti<mt,  which  were  di&cuKscd  in  the  chapter  on  paydbotbe- 
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TO,py.  After  hAvin^  cflrcfully  examined  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
licnt  and  having  arrived  at  a  diagnotia  of  th«  luulcflymg  CAU£tf4 
of  hi«  ncrvout  diiordera  and  psychic  difficuUits,  the  method  to 
be  pursued  m  the  process  of  ri:cdLicMin^  the  patient  s  mind  and 
MrcDsthcning  ihc  will  may  be  stimraanzed  as  follows; 

1.  Maki;  sure  that  you  have  not  overlooked  any  physical 
condition  or  bodily  disease  wliidi  may  be  acting  as  a  contrib- 
uting cause  in  the  mental  di^lurb^Lnccs  or  nervous  disorders. 
See  that  digestion,  circulation,  metabolism,  and  elimination  are 
proceeding  normally. 

2.  One  of  the  beat  nictlrndfi  of  airiving  quickty  at  ai  mental 
diagno&iG  is  to  allc>w  the  patient  to  tell  his  story  —  talk  it  all 
cnt^  It  i%  the  author'fi  praelici?,  after  getting  plt*as;intly  settled 
in  the  ofiice  and  becoming  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
tient, to  start  him  on  his  story  and  never  to  intcrnipi,  never  to 
aslc  a  single  question*  until  he  has  finished  talking.  We  knew 
of  a  nervous  Vp-oman  who  talked  of  herself  this  way  for  an 
hour  and  a  half;  made  up  her  mind  she  was  the  "biggest  fool 
in  town "  ;  analyied  the  cauie  of  her  difficulty^  and  witliin 
iW  weeks  had  practised  rceJuciition  and  auto-suggestion  on  her- 
self to  the  point  where  she  was  completely  restored,  It  wa« 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  remarkable  cases  the  author 
has  ever  meL 

2.  After  the  patient's  story  is  told,  arrive  at  just  as  accurate 
a  diagnosis  as  possible  respecting  the  false  methods  of  reasoD- 
and  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  have  led  him  into  this 
neurotic  condition,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  definite 
ideas,  emotians,  and  false  conclusions  shall  be  isolated,  pre- 
paratory  to  tlie  successful  employment  of  re^ucaiion. 

4-  Now  that  ilie  examination  and  diagnoii^  are  cumpleted. 
the  time  has  come  for  reeducational  ihcrapeutici-  Begin  at 
onee  to  point  out  lo  the  patient  the  exact  error  in  the  working 
of  the  mental  machinery.  Explain  limply.  fully,  and  specific- 
aJly*  wherein  the  trouble  Ties.  Qe  methodic  and  positive  as 
far  as  you  are  conversant  with  the  case.  Explain  things  to  the 
patient  honestly,  frankly,  and  fully,  just  aa  they  appear  to  you 
Lay  aside  alt  this  nonsen»e  about  laymen  not  being  able  10 
understand  their  diseases,     H  explained  in  plain  English,  it  is 
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the  author'*  txpcriffice  that  mod  patients  arc  able  In 
starnS  tbcir  diRiculTTcs  jtift  about  as  well  as  a  phyftidin, 
dcaror  lo  make  a  logical,  full,  and  rational  prefttntxiioa  of  the' 
whole  thing  to  tile  i>aitent'5  miml,  just  ivi  it  appears  to  you. 
5-  The  next  eaacrtial  sicp.  havin|{  laid  matters  before  thcte 
CTYouft  patients,  is  to  secure  their  full  eonliclence  and  ficanj 
cooperation;  an<i  then  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  comiDVc 
that  pcr»jatcnU  ayMcmatic,  nnd  incthodTcal  work  i>f  rcpcatiAg: 
this  »tOTy,  building;  it  up,  developing  it  and  ad^fmg  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  new  teaching  comes  lo  occupy  the  coitre 
of  thr  stage  and  efTectaally  drive  the  old  and  false  ideas  into 
the  backgronnd- 

6l  It  is  highly  important  that  these  nervous  patients  should 
•pecifically  recognize  wherein  their  former  mental  habits  (their 
old  ways  of  looking:  at  things)  were  wrong.  It  is  highly  e** 
sential  that  they  should  individually  recognize  tbdr  misiaket 
and  acknowledge  then),  tor  in  these  cai^es  Gonfe»iion  U  good 
for  the  Hful.  See  to  tt  that  tlkcir  false  ideas  of  diicaxc  are  CMI 
out  of  the  mind.  Make  them  deRnitely  promise  to  woric  will 
you  toward  the  dcvelopm^fnt  of  the  rew  and  right  ideas. 
THE    RANGE  OF  RtEDUCATtON 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  practice  of  this  method 
psyc  both  era  py  requireE  no  unuAual  Kkill,  no  extraordinar; 
knowledge,  not  even  special  knowledge  respecting  psychology 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  It  is  entirely  possible  for  cer- 
tain people  who  have  awakened  to  a  rccognlilon  cf  tbdr 
psychic  condition  to  practise  this  method  upon  thecisclvei:  in 
which  CAAc  it  would,  of  cowrie,  partake  largely  of  the  nature 
of  auto-suggefition^  Any  physician  can  pradiKc  this  method 
upon  hi«  patienti:  any  intelligent  parent  can  utilire  it  in  etiild 
culture:  any  wide-awake  teacher  can  use  it  in  the  work  of 
teaching'  And  herein  lies  its  greatest  power;  that  is,  it  is 
practical  and  entirely  free  from  deception,  sophistry,  and  de- 
lusion. This  method  is  certainly  the  most  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  ihe  most  lucccssftil.  of  alt  the  procedures  of  oxxteni 
psychotherapy. 

It  is  a  great  mi5take  to  vhcdc  nervous  patients  by  telling 
they  are  abnormallj  neurotic,  ncuraMhcaic,  or  p»yc 
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th«nic.  It  \t  our  pnctic«  I0  tell  tudi  |>«l!ent«  \\\Xt  th«y  ar«  in 
difliciilty  a»  lite  rtfiult  of  ignorancr,  rtr  from  long-cofitiniicd 
miftintcrp relation  of  their  eiTiottons.  or  ai  a  resutt  of  false 
reJk»onine  and  the  formation  of  unioind  conclusions,  Wc 
oftrD  explain  to  such  patients  that  they  have  reasoned  entirely 
right,  that  they  arc  noi  to  be  bUmed  for  the  condusions  they 
formed,  bur  that  their  mistake  conslMcd  in  the  fad  that  tbcy 
began  to  reason  from  a  false  premise;  vid  then  we  Hcek  to 
make  cli:;ir  to  them  the  falsity  of  their  prrmise^,  £ub:ktitutifig 
therefor  a  true  basis.  AlmoM  mimcdifktdy  they  begin  the 
process  of  reasoning  Ibcmaelvea  out  of  trouble,  just  sa  fi>rfncrly 
they  so  disastrously  reasoned  themselves  into  trouble.  It  is 
not  so  debilitating  and  humiliating  to  be  told  that  we  are  ig- 
norart  as  it  is  to  be  told  vrc  are  neurotic  or  neurasthenic 

This  method  of  reeducation  may  be  ujicd  on  a  large  range  of 
worried,  nervous,  so-catled  necrotic  patients.  It  demands 
neither  hypnosis  nor  suggestion,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  un- 
derstood. It  occupies  the  greaten  ^Mibie  6eld  of  psychic 
endeavor;  and  while  it  is  uiteful  and  sucees^ful  in  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  results  in  greatly  sirengtiiciiing  the  mind,  in 
the  end  it  U  found  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  Ihaji  a  proecta  of 
reeducating  th*  will.  It  mij<^l  he  romen>bered  that  it  k  prolv- 
ably  inad«fiuate  in  marked  cases  of  hysteria,  in  disordeis  of 
personality,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  obsession. 

aEfT,KCTroN  AND  ACTtOW 

The  strong  mind  acts  slowly;  the  weak  mind  acti  quickly, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Daydreamirg  is  good  for  the 
imagination,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  for  the 
mind-  nevertheless,  we  should  never  allow  itic  creations  of  our 
daydreaming  to  a-'sume  control  of  the  intellectual  reins.  Wc 
need  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  refleclion  —  that  U,  of  thinking 
before  we  art  Tht  acquirement  of  ihr  retlection  hahi!  would 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  and  sorrow.  By 
reflection  we  do  not  mean  study,  or  mere  thinking.  Study 
leads  to  kniiwledge.  but  reflection  is  manifested  in  at:\ion.  The 
highest  degree  of  reflection  h  possible  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
high  degree  of  will-power.  As  we  strengthen  the  wtil  by 
reeducation,  the  mind  will  bave  a  better  opportunity  to  reflect. 
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«n<l  ihcn  our  acltOTU  will  bccorrc  belter  orilereJ  iind  conirollcd. 
(S«e  Fig'  j6,)  Payot  ha&  very  fittingly  described  tl^e  procc»« 
which  ta1c«  p]ac«  when  the  mind  i«  held  compel  and  under 
the  intluence  of  a  dominant  idea.    He  says: 

"In  chentistTy  wc  leam  that  if  owt  plungci  a  cnr^tal  into  a  solu- 
tion in  which  neveral  3ub»tancc«  are  licit!  in  saturation,  ttie  uiolecutes 
of  the  lame  nature  a»  llie  crystal,  druwti  togclber  from  the  dc|i1h» 

of  the  ii>tDlioii  hy  9om<  myslcricus  aliraction,  wiTI  bcfiin  to  (TOXip 
them&elvc«  slowly  aroiinct  It,  The  crj'stiil  grow*  little  hy  little,  and 
If  it  is  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  wcckj  or  months,  it  will  form  those 
wonderful  cryitah  whose  siic  and  b«amy  *re  the  joy  and  pride  of 
the  latoratury,     But  if  the  »oluticm  he  ean^camly  jarred  or   dis- 

turtreJ,  tlie  dt'poiiLl  will  be  f^JtmcJ  iirc^EuUrly,  tliC  ci>*la]  miU  be 
I'lmpei  f f.-<t  aniJ  will  rrmain  tm;t11-  The  i^tnc  thinji  it  iruv  in 
r^ychology.  If  one  keepa  any  p»ycMcKicil  »iAtf  wli^ievcr  in  the 
ureground  of  consciousne^.  it  will  inaenHibly,  by  an  aflimty  no 
lei»  myiterioui  than  the  oihcTi  gradually  attract  to  itulf  other  in- 
tcUectoal  states  of  iXxt  tanic  nature.  If  this  eondiliou  is  kept  up  for 
A  loixg  time,  it  will  gather  around  it  an  organiaed  group  of  forecs 
of  con^iderihle  power,  and  will  acquire  a  decisive  and  ahn^t  ab«0' 
Itale  control  of  conseiou^eKs,  silencing  every  other  idea  that  is  op- 
posed to  it. 

"  If  this  'crystal! iaation*  goes  on  slowly  wilhom  disturbance  or 
i.lelerrupiion,  it  will  acquire  a  remarkably  strong  <bsrftctcr.  Tbc 
^oup  of  feelings  ihua  formed  will  be  stiarply  defined,  powerful,  and 
calm.  And  here  wl'  ntay  note  that  there  is  perhaps  no  idea  which 
esnnot,  if  we  so  wish,  create  within  u^  5uch  a  gr^up  or  clan  of  as- 
soeiated  ideaa^  Kcligioua  ideas,  maternal  feeling,  and  even  si>cb  tow, 
despicable  »entimcnl«  a^  lote  of  money  for  ic»  own  laVr,  majr  ri»e 
tip  in  ui  ard  gain  thi*  powerful  pteendeney.  Bui  few  arc  the  men 
and  still  fewer  are  the  young  men  who  potsesa  the  caltnncsa  n«eea< 
aary  to  carry  on  ihis  work  of  «low  'crygtalluation,' 

StXP'I^ASTKJir 

"The  inoM  cffieodous  way  of  atraininK  this  mastery  of  *elf  b  lo 
aivute  vigorous  1ike4  or  vehement  dislikes  in  the  soul-  We  rnvst, 
therefore,  try  to  keep  in  mind  certain  reflections  wKich  will  help  as 
to  make  ourselves  love  work  and  detest  an  eai)',  useless,  stupid,  idle 
life. 

"Our  words  frequently  follow  one  another  to  qaickly  and  call  up 
such  a  mullitude  of  pictEtrn.  thAt  noinc  of  them  adi^cve  any  distinct- 
tuAS.    At  a  re«uh  this  anperfinAl  ihinknig  mrr^^ly  fatigue*  the 
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tiaeleaily.  A  sort  af  «iupcfncltAn  i»  pro^luced  hy  ihJft  jumhlc  of 
imftgei  which  i-omf*  »o  nMhiiig.  Thr  remedy  frir  this  rvi!  it  trt  tec 
thmxa  clearly  and  in  tfreai  detail.  For  c^tamplt,  do  not  fiay:  *  My 
parents  will  bt  pleased';  but  call  up  a  picture  of  your  father, 
imagine  that  you  are  &et^ng  the  minjlesution  at  \m  jOy  at  cadi  of 
your  »uct^c»«A;  piuurc  liJm  rccccving  the  coni^riituTationa  of  ha 
fricndi  and  hi*  family^  Try  (o  imaffine  your  mother'*  pride,  and  h«r 
pleasure  during  ihc  vacation,  uhcn  she  tirolU  up  and  dowr  on  the 
ann  of  the  son  of  whom  she  is  so  prouU;  im^iK^ne  yourself  invi&ibly 
pr4scm  aE  the  eveninjs  meal  where  ihey  arc  lalking  o(  you. 

"Mediiaiive  reflection  is  nn  indi'^peniaWe  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  will,  but  ty  itself  it  is  powerless,  ft  gather*  the  seat- 
tered  forees  of  the  mind  toirrthcr  for  united  aeiion  atid  give*  er- 
thuautm  and  incentive;  hut,  just  as  the  Klrongc^t  winds  of  heaven 
pais  uadestly  by  if  thry  meet  no  sail  to  swell  and  drive  forward,  so 
even  the  moit  powerful  emotions  lie  Merilc  if  they  do  not,  each 

thnc  llijtt  ihcy  arise,  ccxilributc  Kt>nie  of  Ibcir  energy  to  nur  act^vily, 

in  the  KAinc  way  that  (Lomr  nf  the  worit  n  stmlcni  rinn  i«  iv^iftt^red 

in  his  memory.  Nothing  h  lost  in  our  psychological  life;  nature  is 
a  most  scrupulous  aecoumam.  Those  actJont  which  appear  the  most 
irwgnificanl,  if  only  they  are  constantly  repeated,  will  form  for  us 
in  the  course  of  wcckt  ur  months  or  years  an  enotmcuiK  total  which 
it  inscribed  in  the  organic  memory  in  the  form  of  mcradlcflble 
habits.  This  crv*tallijalion  of  nnr  fncrgr  mio  habits  cannoi  ha  ac* 
complished  by  meditative  reflection  afone;  it  requires  action. 

"  Unmet hodicnf,  (caltered  work  is  very  wearying,  and  what  often 
is  fmpuicd  (o  (he  work  itaelf,  come*  from  work  wMch  is  merely 
badly  directed.  The  thing  tliat  ucftfies  one  i*  the  maltiplieity  of 
oeenpiilions  which  bring  with  Ihem  none  of  tlie  joy  of  an  aceom- 
plished  task.  When  the  mind  is  drawn  in  several  different  direc- 
tion), it  always  has  a  sense  of  dull  uneasiness  during  itv  work^  It  is 
the  undertakings  which  are  left  m  a  ronsh,  unfinished  state  that  give 
riie  to  such  wearii'^me  mental  wnrry," 

SYSTltM   IN   TimUfillT   AVI>  WOMX 

As  a  part  of  the  therapeutic*  of  reeducation^  the  nuthor  hafi 
found  it  very  desirable  to  insist  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
patiert's  life  upon  a  systematic  basis,  to  make  provision  for 
the  r^ufar  and  periodic  performance  of  certain  tasks,  so  that 
when  e*tablinhed  in  healthy  channels,  these  acta  shall  become 
automatic;  in  other  vtords,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  E^^ 
habits,  to  whose  power  we  trust  for  the  final  overthrow  anJ 
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vanquithins  of  th«  bid  habits.  Further,  the  sysictn^uc  mcthcxl 
of  doing  big  things  asttsu  iti  overcoming  the  tendency  to 
worry  ovtr  (hr  difEcukli»  rrprcs^nUd  by  a  hn^l  of  incon^c- 
qiK^tial  tnBcs  in  the  daily  life.  Now,  it  is  nccc^tary  to  watch 
some  ncrvom  patients,  ft  is  very  impc^nam  that  yoa  do  Dot 
too  toon  ovcr'Cmphasize  the  neee&sity  for  system,  or  (Ifie  the 
patient  may  merely  throw  his  mental  switches  aiicl  suddesly 
acquire  a  veritable  craze  for  orderliness,  and  thtis  defeat  the 
real  purpose  of  your  therapeutic  procedures.  It  is  ncceuary 
to  study  one's  strength,  and  then  to  arfftnge  for  a  proper 
amount  of  phyGical  &n4  mental  work,  nnd  not  be  too  easily 
frightened  hy  apparent  wearin^na  of  mtnd  and  hndy ;  for  what 
some  patients  calJ  '*  nervous  collapse"  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  common*  everyday  tired  feelit^g — normal  and  natural 
fatigue, 

Systematict  natural,  and  hone.Ht  ways  of  thinkini;  about  thingn 
and  locking  at  lhing$  v^ill  do  much  to  deliver  nervous  people 
from  their  bondadc,  We  muM  Icam  lo  call  things  by  ihcir  right 
names  and  to  look  upon  ih^m  m  iheir  iruc  reljiiionship.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gjiincd  by  allowing  jenlou^.  bigh'tempcred* 
gossiping  women  to  call  their  trouble*  **»ensitive  nerve*/'  white 
one  doctor  cnlU  it  neurasihenia  and  Another  hysteria.  The  hp*t 
way  h  to  put  your  fineer  directly  on  the  devilment,  and  then 
work  tnienigcnlly  for  its  removal. 

Too  many  people  are  nervous  cowards.  Their  soub  are  lit- 
erally filled  with  fear,  but  it  should  be  rccogniicd  thai  courage 
and  cowardice  are  mere  states  of  mind,  and  that  they  arc  tas- 
ccptihle  of  control  by  the  will-power.  Thousands  of  people 
arc  constantly  bemoaning  their  ahorteomiags  and  recounting 
their  obstactcv^  Of  juat  such  people  it  hoA  very  fittingly  been 
said,  *'  Better  play  the  game  than  Iwwail  the  handicap. " 
SUMMARY  OF  TlfK  CHAPTtB 

1.  Kceducaiion,  as  a  procedure  in  psychotherapy,  is  depend- 
ent for  Its  success  on  intelligent,  methoclic.i1,  and  persistent 
eilucational  processes  —  it  is  a  reforming  of  the  habits  of 
thought  respecting  oneself. 

2.  The  human  mind  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  associated 
grotips  of  ideas  which  are  in  turn  formed  into  vystems^  cominvn* 
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ities>  clusters,  oekI  constellations,  with  tocreasinfl:  complexJly. 
This  orjramzation  is  functional,  not  anaComicaL 

3.  The  central  consciousness  is  active  with  a  small  numWr 
of  clear  anU  vivid  thoughts,  while  the  marginal  consciousness  is 
occupiH  with  An  indefinite  host  of  hazy  and  even  unconscious 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

4.  MAi\y  pfiycliic  disorders  arise  from  a  failure  lo  control 
ideas  and  reflate  cmotic^s.  Nervous  disturbances  frequently 
result  from  the  continuous  contemplation  of  one's  fniltires  and 
hlimriers. 

5.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  an  overpowering  emotion  abso- 
luiely  to  override  the  will,  to  displace  reason  and  judgment,  to 
sweep  the  sufferer  off  his  feet. 

6-  Uncortrclled  emotions  disorganise  the  circulation,  agitate 
the  nerves,  and  diminish  strength.  On  Uic  other  hand,  a  well* 
balanced  circulation  assists  in  gaining  control  of  the  emotions. 

y.  If  the  emotions  are  not  properly  contioUcd,  ihcy  may 
evolve  into  psychic  desperadoes,  dcmoralifing  the  intellect,  tyr- 
anniving  over  the  will,  and  uiierly  supplanting  all  judgment  and 
feason. 

8.  Anger  i;  usually  aufiinented  by  gcsticuhtions  and  other 
physical  demonstrations.  To  suppress  the  physiological  reaction 
of  temper  does  much  toward  controlling  anger. 

9.  Many  nervous  disorders  owe  their  origin  to  false  fears  — 
fear  of  losing  the  memory,  fear  of  going  craiy,  fear  of  losing 
4>nc's  mind  from  tack  of  sleep.  Such  sufferers  are  cured  by 
demonstrating  the  fitlsity  of  their  Fears^ 

10.  Following  psycho&nalysLG  and  mental  diagnosis^  tbera- 
peutif  reeducation  n  pracfiBcd  by  Tepeatedly,  frankly,  and  fully 
explaining  the  real  cause  of  the  patient's  nervous  disorder, 
pointing  out  specifically  wherein  his  reasoning  and  conclusions 
are  false. 

ti,  ReeducatioD  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  of 
neurotic  and  neurasthenic  patients.  It  requires  neither  hypno- 
tism nor  suggestion.  It  is  inadequate  for  the  cure  of  profound 
hysteria,  persistent  obsessions,  and  disorders  of  personality. 

13.  Strong  minds  act  sli>wly;  weak  minds  act  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.     Study  leada  to  knowledge,  but  reflection  leads  to 
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action.  "CfysiflllixRitoin"  of  thought  goes  on  (lowly  io  tbe 
QUnd —  c&]nir«9£  is  ^SAcnlUi 

13-  "This  cryBtalUxAtioD  of  our  energy  into  bsbU*  cannot  be 
accmmplisib^d  hy  m<*«titattvr  r^flrrHnii  ;»Ion*';  it  require*  action." 

U-  An  rwcnlial  part  of  reeducation  is  the  rcofgani/Jtticn  of 
the  Hfc  conduct  upon  a  systematic  b3si«.  The  systematic  method 
of  doing  big  things  assists  in  overcoming  the  worry  about  snuU 
things. 

15.  Some  nervous  persons  make  a  craze  out  of  orderlinesn, 
TTicy  have  "  nervous  eolbpse  "  on  ex|writ:ndng  the  lea«  mental 
wcArine»  or  physical  f«rtigue.  Wc  have  too  iiuaxy  nervous 
Cowards.     "  Better  r>lay  the  game  than  bewail  th<  handicap." 
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Charms,  reucs,  and  siiiei»cs. —  Quackery  ami  fatcsit 
medicikbs. —  afitbolocv  and  palmistry.— purenolocy  and 
PHVsioGNOMV- — Clairvoyance  and  fobtl'ne-telling^^ 
Cpystal-gazing  and  shell- hearing. —  Trances  and  cata- 
LBPSV. —  Automatic     writing    and    talking, —  Telepathy 

AND  MAGNETIC  HEALING.—  SpJRJTLTALISU. —  DoWlEISM  ANO 
DBMONOLOGV. —  NeW  TiIOUGHT  ANC  MEKTAL  SCIENCE. — 
HvPSOTIfiM        AND        JilESMeRl!>M. —  CHRISTIAN       SCIENCV. — 

Reason  vx  sophistry, —  Summary  of  the  chaptkr. 

ArX  through  the  :»g<*s  shiirp  and  unscmpulcm?  [wrsons  have 
<kc«jve*l  anfl  imj>osed  upon  the  credulous  and  unsuipect- 
IRK-  Many  and  varied  have  been  ihc  mrans  of  their  di^ccption, 
trickery,  and  imposition.  The  world's  greatest  frauds,  fakers, 
and  impostors  have  operated  largely  along  psychic  lines,  and 
in  the  ^eld  of  sa-caJlcd  divine  healing.  In  every  age  the  com- 
mon people  have  been  deceived  ncti  only  by  tftese  out  and  out 
frauds  an  J  fake».  buL  also  by  various  oilier  pychic  fads  — 
leaching  more  or  less  true,  but  which  has  been  pcrvcticd  by 
exaggeration  and  distortion.  After  the  authorities  have  been 
able  In  do  somftbing  t<^warcT  the  proper  regulation  of  patent 
medicines  and  food  aduhcraJions,  let  us  hope  that  some  lecal 
means  will  be  devised  for  putting  these  psychic  sharks  and 
healing  impostors  permanently  out  of  business. 

CHAUMS.   RELICS,  AND   SHRINES 

Jt  i«  to  be  depbrcd  that  in  the  twt^ntieth  century  of  oiir 
civilixaiion  people  can  5till  be  found  flocking  to  various  noted 
shriiTcs,  depending  up^n  charms  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
the  maintenance  of  health,  aa  well  as  looking  to  relics  for  the 
healing  of  diteAM.    To  this  clast  of  psychic  deoeptionf  bdongi 
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the  whole  category  of  Indian  maRic  and  OrienUl  psy^K 
sophistry-  (Sec  Fig.  37.)  It  i»  nil  noiliing  more  or  lc»  ihM 
a  gigantic  system  of  trickery  and  liumlmggcry,  which,  whoMver 
it  works,  is  succ(^ssful  through  ihc  cfccacy  of  thai  same  so^cs- 
lion  which  wc  have  so  much  discussed.  While  a  Hindoo  ma- 
gician was  causing  snakes  10  cruwl  up  a  rope,  ait  enicrpdung 
Yankee  took  a  snap-ahot  of  the  pcrfcniiance,  and  on  developing 
his  negative  dificovi^red  <iv\y  the  picture  of  3i  fope^— Uiere  wai 
no  imake- 

These  various  forms  of  occult  teaching  all  depend  upon  thdr 
mysticism  to  hold  the  attention  anii  rcvereticc  of  the  people. 
And  it  tntist  be  recognized  that  mysticism  still  possesses  great 
power  over  the  average  cili«n. 

QLTACKERV    AND   PATENT   MEDICIK&3 

In  former  chapters  we  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
quack  doctors  and  faincjus  patent  mcUicirira  owe  thvir  repuiatk>n 
to  the  power  of  suggestion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ib« 
majority  of  the  prominent  patent  mcdieincs  on  the  market  to- 
day, that  do  nnt  owe  their  power  to  alcohol  or  saoi^  other 
deceptive  habil^producing  driif:.  owe  their  popularity  and 
success  to  ingenious  advertising  and  carefully  prepared  testi- 
moniaU,  all  of  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  suggestive  tbera- 
peitlie  power.  The  author  has  investigated  the  methods  of 
prominent  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  knaw»  that  their  great 
success  is  due  almi^st  entirely  to  the  mcthodji  of  ttuj^geittion  4l» 
hereinbefore  deacribeJ. 

ASTROIOOY     AND    PALMfSTHY 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  ancient  medical  de- 
eeption*.  the  reader's  attention  was  called  to  \\\t  fact  that  the 
movements  of  the  stars  (astrology)  b;is  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  health  and  disease ;  and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  to-day 
intelligent  men  and  women  who  *ti!l  believe  ihai  the  march  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  through  space  is  connected  with  the  catise 
and  cure  of  disease. 

Palmistry  is  more  or  leis  believed  by  a  tar|;e  number  of 
pc^le.  A  well-known  profcMionM  palmist  some  tinic  ago  loTd 
llie  author  that  the  only  thing  she  could  tell  from  lookini;  ai 

prrson\  hand  was  whether  or  not  he  did  hard  work.     She 
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FIG. 38,    A5TR0LOGY  AND  PALHI5TRY. 
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further  c^xplami^d  th;il  sht  mad*^  her  d^lincaUons  of  cliaTacur 
by  lookinfE  &t  Oic  (ace,  talking  with  the  person,  an<l  from  h<r 
general  Smpresdons:  chat  the  practice  of  palmistry  wa«  merely 
a  niKf-  for  securing  the  attMitifin  of  Ihc  ppople  and  gelling  thrir 
moTicjr.  Certainly  the  study  of  the  palms  will  not  reveal  Ihc 
outcome  of  disease  or  the  likelihood  and  ch;ir3cter  of  future 
maladies.  Palmistry,  as  it  is  professionally  practised,  is  a 
fraud  from  first  to  last    {See  Fig,  38.) 

PBBENOLOCy  ANll   PHYSIOr^NOWV 

Phrenology  was  never  a  science  excepting  in  name.  The 
term  suggests  a  multitude  of  frauds.  The  author  ha»  a  friend 
who  u.tcd  to  be  a  prof  ess  icnal  phrenoloi^ii^t,  who  ^ays  he  dc- 
pends  more  upon  the  facifil  expression  aind  Ihe  countenance 
than  on  the  cranial  bumps,  when  be  tries  to  delineate  character. 
Like  palmistry,  phrenology  has  been  the  means  of  separating 
many  curious  persons  frt>ra  their  money.  Wc  know  of  a 
young  man  who  was  studying  medicine,  when  a  phrenologist 
told  him  he  would  make  a  better  lawyer.  He  gave  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  commenced  to  study  law,  bnt  made  a  complete 
failure  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  of  preventing  these 
phrenological  scalawagit  from  misleading  the  unAophiAtioited 
and  ignorant^  The  bumps  on  one*$  head  might  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  done,  but  they  are 
of  little  value  in  determining  what  he  can  be  or  what  he  can 
do.  It  i^  true  that  when  the  brain  has  long  been  exerciicd  and 
greatly  developed  ai  one  particular  point,  the  skull  will  pro- 
trude outward  to  accommodate  this  increased  formation  of 
brain  substance,  but  it  re<^iiires  years  to  make  these  noticeable 
changes.  The  bumps  on  one's  head  caii  hardly  be  said  to  be 
definitely  indicative  of  anything  in  the  way  of  character  or  of 
£peci6c  mental  powers.  It  is  true  only  in  the  rough  that  a 
man  can  be  judgrd  by  the  form  of  hit  head.     (See  Fig.  39.) 

CLAIRVOYANCE     AND     FORTUNE  TELUNC 

Clairvoyance  and  fortttne-telUng  are  ingenious  psychic  fakes. 
CUirvoyants  are  those  persons  who  have  elected  to  commer- 
cialize their  natural  gilt,  the  gift  of  discernment,  the  ability  to 
rca<t  human  character.  Most  successful  clairvoyants  are 
women  who  possess  a  keen  sense  of  discrimtaation  and  dia- 
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ccmoicat  of  cluraclrr  —  ptrchic  pfu  whidb  arc  ccftafaUy 
worthy  of  better  cTnpAo>iucnt  than  U\  ibc  wftya  u>d  mcAftx 
romnionly   followed  by  prof<««ionft]   clairvoyants 

The  dair^oyants'  advice  cannot  be  irae  in  Uic  whoJe  Their 
daim  of  abtliiy  lo  predict  eYcnts,  to  locate  valuable  mines,  to 
settle  domestic  difficuttic».  to  consumsutc  k>ve  affairs,  ju  weU 
tA  to  direct  business  policies,  arc  all  mere  fratxluleat  pretea- 
eions.  Sorrow  of  heart  and  pecuniary  disaster  luvc  rewarded 
tnaiiy  an  unitu^cting  and  trusting  loul  who  attempted  to  foltovr 
llicir  advice. 

Fortune  icHin^  and  (be  use  of  dream  bode*  arc  other  metb- 
ods  of  confusing  vid  confounding  t1i«  minds  of  bone«t  peopk. 
This  whole  nefarious  ftclieme  nf  keei>ing  alive  Miper^tition  ia 
to  be  depWed.  Tbc  time  has  certainly  come  when  inieltif^eDt 
men  and  women  should  strike  off  these  ancient  fetters  of 
j>&ychic  bondage. 

OEYSTAt-OAZINC   AVO  SlIOX-lltARirrG 

Airons:  the  psychic  deliutons  of  the  recent  past  which  persist 
even  to  the  prc»cM  bfwr  arc  to  be  found  the  practices  of  crystal- 
lising find  shell- licaring.  (Sec  Fig-  40^)  Certain  persons  with 
unrtAbk  nervous  systems,  wbcn  they  have  Tong  gaxed  intently 
into  a  cryMal.  beconne.  in  a  meannrp,  auto-hypri retired  In  Kicfi 
a  ?taie.  grouj^s  of  thoughts  may  be  tranimitied  from  the  mar- 
ginal consciousness  to  the  central  consciousness,  with  stich  ft 
suddenness  and  vividness  as  to  impress  the  crystal-gaicr  with 
the  idea  that  they  originated  in  the  external  worid,  Tlvese 
thoughts  arc  »uddenly  projected  outward  from  the  conscious- 
ne»-%>  Tind  t;ike  hold  of  the  5enii 'hypnotized  inquircT  after  the 
faction  of  an  ordinary  hallLici nation.  That  b,  the  cryatal^gaacT 
has  his  subconscious  images  apparently  projected  into  the 
crystal,  so  that  he  sees  images,  pictures,  and  ottier  things, 
which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  believes  originate  and  actually  exist 
in  the  cryKtal. 

The  old  practice  of  shell -hi^aring  h  an  instance  of  this  same 
sort  of  reversion  of  psychic  behavior.  In  this  case  voices 
originate  in  the  marginal  consciousness  (the  ^ubconscsoits 
mind)  and  are  projected  outward  into  the  shell,  and  thus  the 
lisiencT   experiences   auditory   hallucinations.     CrystAl-gaiing 
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and  Alitll-tiearinf;  src  analogous  to  avtomailc  writing  tnd  ipcok^ 
tngr  wfitcH   will  be  confii<ler«iJ  presenUy. 

TRANCES    AHtl    CATALEPSY 

In  the  cat-ilcptic  mt«  consciouKncss  is  diffused  —  seemii  to 
be  pushed  fnr  oui  lowarO  the  periphery.  Il  is  al  a  dead  level  of 
inteiksiiy.  The  menial  life  is  largely  in  the  dim  marginal  slate. 
The  physiological  processes  of  ihc  lx»dy  are  slowed  down;  in 
fact,  they  come  10  &&«ume  conditions  very  much  like  those 
which  prevail  in  ihe  hibernating  aninxai  The  body  may  bc- 
cuiiie  atiff  ujiU  exUatridinarily  rigid.  It  x>  in  this  coiiUitian  ihai 
the  fcrcfit  trAncc  mediums  of  history  and  of  the  present  time 
usually  arc  found  when  they  receive  their  wonderful  revela- 
tions and  visions.     (See  Fig.  41.) 

It  is  not  uncomnicn  for  persons  in  a  cataleptic  trance  to 
imagine  themselves  liiking  trips  to  other  worlds.  In  fact,  the 
wonderful  accounts  of  their  experiences,  which  they  write  out 
after  these  cataleptic  attacks  are  over,  are  so  unique  and  mar- 
vellous as  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  founding  new  sects,  culls, 
and  religions.  Many  strange  and  unique  religious  movements 
have  (bus  bct'Ji  (uuudvd  itid  buiU  up^  Il  is  an  interesting  study 
in  psychology  to  note  that  Ihcsc  trance  mediums  always  sec 
visions  in  harmony  with  their  own  theological  bclJcfi:-  For 
instance,  a  medium  who  believed  in  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul,  was  always  led  around  on  her  celestial  travels  by 
some  of  her  dead  and  departed  friends.  One  day  she  clianged 
her  rchgious  views  —  became  a  soul  sleeper,  and  ever  after  ibat, 
when  having  trances,  she  was  piloted  about  from  world  to 
world  on  her  numerous  heavenly  trips  by  the  angels;  no  dead 
or  departed  friends  ever  made  their  appearance  in  any  of  her 
virions  after  this  diangc  in  her  belief. 

Nearly  all  these  victims  of  trances  and  nervous  catalepsy, 
sooner  or  later  come  lo  heliovc  tliemsclves  to  be  messengers  of 
God  and  prophets  of  Heaven:  and  no  doubt  most  of  them  are 
sincere  in  this  belief.  Not  understanding  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  their  afltictions,  ihey  sincerely  come  to  look 
upon  (heir  peculiar  mental  experiences  as  something  super- 
natural, while  their  followers  blindly  believe  anything  ihey 
teach  because  of  the  supposed  divine  character  of  these  so- 
called  rc\clations. 
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AUTOMATIC    WRITIWC    AWD  TAt-KtWC 

As  close  of  kin  to  trances  and  fo-callcd  vUkmi  ahould  be 
mentioned  the  practices  of  autctnatic  writing  and  apoakmg, 
Tlic  study  of  miilttpk  p(*rs:nn;ility  ha*  shed  much  light  on  the 
psyclioEo^y  cf  automatic  writing.  When  practicing  it  the  pa* 
ticot  may  appear  lo  be  in  his  usual  rtatc;  in  fact,  he  may  be 
coRver&ing  with  some  one  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  natt:rftl 
manner,  when,  if  a  pencil  is  placed  in  his  hand,  he  will  begin 
to  write  continuously,  writing  long  essays  which  arc  carelulty 
con:po»ed,  logically  arranged,  and  sometimes  extraoTxIinarily 
fine  in  rhetorical  expression;  and  ol)  this  is  acconipIi>bc<l  while 
the  central  consciousness  is  entirely  ignorant  and  unconscious 
of  «vi*ryth]ng  that  is  goJn^  on- 

This  fiulcMnaiic  writing  i*  in  nf>  essential  different  from  the 
experiences  of  crystal-gazing,  shell-hearing,  and  hypnoni*-  In 
amomaiic  writing  the  activities  of  the  marginal  contcioiwicss 
arc  projected  outward  along  the  motor  line  of  writing.  In 
this  case  the  subconscious  activities  are  not  sensory;  tlie  pri- 
mary cause  rests  neither  in  auditory  nor  visual  seDsaiioo,  as 
in  shell-hearing  and  crystal  vision*  but  in  sensations  of  touch 
and  morcmciU  —  they  arc  cnlirdy  motor  Tlic  central  con- 
flciousncsf  docfi  not  become  aware  of  what  is  g^ing  on  in  the 
marginal  conicioutnru:  Tintil  it  fires  th«  thoughts  rxproMcd  by 
means  of  the  words  automatically  written.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  to  tie  central  consciousness  these  messages  would  indeed 
appear  as  coming  from  another  world;  and  so  many  a  psy- 
ehically  unbalanced  person,  who  has  been  exercised  by  auto- 
matic writing,  has  been  led  tn  this  way  verily  lo  suppose  that 
these  written  messages  were  from  the  dead,  or  from  the  spirits 
inh:ibitatii]g  other   plancts- 

The  phenomenon  of  automatic  spcaldnff  occurs  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  another  case  of  a  motor  cxpreaaion  of  psyehic  pfo* 
jertion-  This  time  ih^  subject  ii  concerned  with  ftpriken  wor<lt, 
instead  of  written  wordi  The  speaking  may  lalre  tlw  form  of 
meaningless  syllables,  which  may  sound  like  a  new  tongue,  or 
Ihc  language  may  be  entirely  intelligible  and  logical  Tbc«« 
eases,  several  of  which  the  author  !iid  the  opportunity  of  fuJIy 
rtftintning  a  few  years  ago,  are  illustrations  of  tliose  pecoUar 
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and  unusual  automatic  lAlkini;  pcrfunnim-cs  which  come  (•> 
be  regarded  as  the  miraculous  gifl  of  tongues;  and  every  »x^U' 
ble  of  their  jargon  h  r«ver«nlly  listened  la  by  th^ir  follower^ 
whri  foj^ard  these  mystcHouft  utterances  with  awe,  as  messages 
from  another  world. 

TELEPATHr  AND  MACSET:C  HEALING 

Telepathy  h  supposed  to  be  the  psychic  ability  lo  send  and  to 
receive  mes^gcs  independent  of  the  ordinary  or^Ant  of  sense. 
That  L3,  one  is  supposed  to  think  a  thought  and  ihni  telcpatb  it 
across  a  room  or  across  a  city  lo  another  person,  wlio  i«  sup- 
posed to  be  in  liarniony  —  en  rapport  —  with  the  mind  of  the 
sender.  Telepathy  is  ba^cd  upon  certain  assumed  1aw9  of 
intercommunication  between  human  minds,  and  serves  to  keep 
alive  the  witchcraft  delusions  of  farmer  limes.  It  aUo  nerve* 
as  the  basis  for  the  prcscm-day  bchef  in  absent  treatments  and 
msJicious  animal  magnetism.  We  may  emphatically  slate  that 
there  exists  no  scientific  proof  of  mental  telepathy.  Its  ex- 
istence is  an  unfounded  assumption.  What  in  many  cases  seems 
to  be  telepathy  is  due  to  physical  means  of  communication 
which  escape  the  attention  of  the  crdinary  observer. 

There  arc  cases  on  record  in  which  the  siiine  though[&  have 
been  thought  at  the  f^mc  lime  by  two  indivi<liials  in  different 
parts  of  the  world_  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  which 
one  person  has  been  able  correctly  to  describe  the  thotightft  and 
word*  of  another  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  room,  and 
of  3  large  cltyn  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  mental  telepathy  to  explain  such  phenomena?  The 
invest i gat ioTt  of  a  few  cases  of  so-called  telepathy  suggests  an 
illuminating,  clear-cut.  explanatory  hypothesis.  Two  Danish 
investigators,  Hanses  and  Lehinann,  while  ex|>erimemirg  with 
two  men  who  apparently  possessed  the  power  to  comniuuicalC' 
thought  aerosa  a  room  without  the  use  of  words  or  other  signs, 
discovered  that  when  the  "thinkef*'  and  the  "guesser"  were 
placed  at  the  foci  of  two  sound  mirrors,  the  latter  decidedly 
increased  the  number  of  right  guesses  as  to  the  thought  of  the 
former.  This  obviously  means  that  there  was  a  physical  com- 
mt:nication  between  the  two  men,  otherwise  the  sound  shields 
could  not  have  effected  the  result  at  all    It  must  have  been 
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chrQUgb  waves  of  air  —  th«  rtry  means  by  which  our  cars  ve 
oT<liiiarity  stimulated  As  the  "thinker"  kc|>i  his  mind  on  his 
pftft  of  tho  pcffomiAnce  he  was  unconficiously  is  ih«  Act  of 
saying  the  words  under  his  breath,  just  jis  many  an  auditor  in 
a  concert  docs  —  anJ  then  goes  \\omc  with  a  (ired  throat,  be* 
<:au,<(c  1u?  han  bfcn  incipiently  aincine  all  the  evening.  These  line 
under  the  breath  movcmcnu  set  the  air  tn  motion  and  another 
may  actually  lic^r,  as  did  the  man  in  the  experiment  just  re- 
ferred to.  This  h  not  impossible.  es[»eciatly  in  view  of  the  fad 
that  many — for  instance,  some  who  are  of  hysterleal  dispo^^ 
tion  —  have  remarkably  Acnbllivc  cars.  On  such  a  ^ruimd  as 
this,  many  cases  of  io  called  telepathy  nnay  be  explained,  nnil 
it  afTordsi  a  hyjioihcsiK  on  which  many  more  eases  may.  in  the 
future,  be  aceo^intcd  for. 

No  doubt  many  illustrations  of  so-called  telepathy  are  merdy 
coincidences.  It  would  be  very  remarkable,  indeed,  if  no  sodt 
coincidences  should  ever  occur.  I  am  far  from  believing,  how- 
ever, that  this  ofTcr^  aoyiliins  like  a  j:enernl  principle  wliich 
can  clttar  up  the  whole  prutilem.  One  mmt  rememtwr,  too,  thai 
the  falHbiliiy  of  memory  may  lead  to  the  deicriptioti  of  ccinc^ 
dcncei  which  never  actually  occurred  Likewise  it  may  lead 
to  a  judgimnt  of  agreement  between  the  Ihoufiht  of  the  "re- 
ceiver "  and  that  df  the  "  ttansmttter,*'  when  no  inch  agreement, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  exists. 

All  intelligent  beings  recogni/e  the  existence  of  Rraviiation -* 
that  universal  law  of  cohesion  which  holds  all  things  toj;etheT. 
If  a  new  world  should  be  created  in  the  universe,  untoM  btl- 
[ions  of  miles  away  —  so  far  that  hundreds  of  years  would 
pass  bcfiire  lis  ligtii  would  reach  our  carUi  —  the  moment  atich 
a  new  planet  Wiis  lioni,  our  world  would  feel  itk  pull  of 
gravity,  Oravitniton  >s  an  omnipresent  f^rce  acting  independ- 
ent of  time  and  ipaee;  and  ex'cn  if  we  were  noc  er>nfroated 
with  the  universal  religious  teaching  of  a  Creat  Spirit,  we 
would  suspect  that  there  existed  an  all-pervading  and  univertal 
spiritual  intelligence,  by  the  sujrecstioD  of  analoj^y  from  the 
well-known  force  of  gravitatioa 

This  plausible  hypr>thesis  of  a  Universal  Mind  completely 
doca  away  with  the  aisuniption  of  the  transfer  of  iboQght 
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from  cn€  finite  mind  to  another.  Th^rt  is  a  Univeraal  Inlclli- 
g«nce  whosr  emanations  radiate  to  all  who  arc  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  MintL  livery  loul  who  i^  "in  lunt^  with  the  [n- 
finite "  enjoys  the  possibility  of  receiving  rocssaees  anO 
inspirations  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  tliis  is  Irue.  it  h  not  dif- 
ficult to  sc<  thai  two  mind8  may  have  the  sanie  tliought  al 
the  same  time,  just  as  two  wireless  telegraph  stations  which 
2rc  attuned  alike  may  receive.  a1  the  same  time,  the  sam^ 
ine««;iCr,  which  has  been  Hashed  from  a  vc&«el  many  tnilcfi  from 
each  station.  Many  good  people  adhere  to  this  view  and  clc- 
tivc  curnforl  therefrom.  Their  own  intimate  cxpcrtcncca,  ihcy 
affirm,  supply  teiititnony  tn  it*  favor. 

Even  the  American  Indian  had  tn  his  religion  the  "Great 
Spirit."  AM  modern  TcUeions  Tccocniic  the  presence  of  a 
universal  spirit.  It  is  a  cardinal  t^ou£ht  of  Christianity  that 
God  sliould  pour  out  H\&  "  Spirit  upon  all  Hcsli."  Jcsub  told 
His  followers  before  His  death  — before  He  departed,  tluit  He 
would  send  them  the  ^'Comforter/'  the  "Holy  Ghost,"  who 
would  teach  and  ^ide  them  ''into  Ml  truth." 

Tlie  authur  h  nol  disposed  tn  foHow  the  deceptive  and  illogi- 
cal reasoning  o(  the  iclcpathisi  in  order  to  find  an  explanation 
of  these  common  expcrioocifB  of  ibought  hamoTiy  and  identity. 
We  are  rather  diiposed  to  accept  the  equivalent  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  omnipreseDt  Spiritual  Mind,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Great  Spiritual  Teacher,  as  a  basis  for  the  phenomena  de- 
scrilied  unilrr  the  litlc  of  telepathy. 

It  9iuch  phenomena  find  their  explanation  either  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Universal  Mind  or  in  any  other  doctrine  which 
assumes  the  activity  of  spiritual  forces  in  their  production. 
they,  of  course,  lie  uut»idc  the  realm  of  physical  sti^^nce  and 
in  that  of  personal  religious  belief;  they  arc  problems  in  spir- 
itual  «cienee- 

Maenetic  healing  U  largely  a  matter  of  mental  suggestion. 
Persons  who  arc  supposed  to  be  magncEJc  healers  are  found 
upon  expcrinienlal  tesl  to  possess  no  stronger  electrical  reaction 
than  common,  ordinary  people.  Magnetic  healing  is  like 
palmistry  and  clairvoyance:  it  is  simply  a  name  and  a  scheme 
to  secure  patients  and  their  money. 
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SFrftlTUALlSU 

Like  mental  telepathy,  tpiriiualiua  \s  not  a  matter  whidi  c«i 
be  Adjudged  in  the  experimental  laboratory.  Recent  *nvc*tig*- 
tion*  have  convinced  th*  author  that  nin*  t«ntha  of  all  fto-called 
tpiritunlitiic  phenomena  arc  purely  fraudulent,  iLhecr  chicanery 
and  trickery:  but  we  are  equally  willing  to  admit  that  in  ctrtani 
rare  cases  real  phcnomotia  are  produced  in  the  name  of  spirit- 
uatUin,  which  are  not  of  a  fraudulent  nature.  Tht^^c  spiritual- 
istic manifestations  we  re^^ard  njt  heyond  the  pale  of  scientific 
investigation.  They  are  probtems  in  theology  and  sptrttuai 
science.  They  are  problems  who4c  solutions  Me  beyond  ttic 
borders  of  empirical  M:icnce.  Our  dlscu-'t^ions  of  physiological 
p»jrcholo^  4o  not  refer  to  them.  There  cin  be  nu  doubt  that 
many  of  these  spiritualistic  mediums  are  deluded,  and  more  or 
leas  unable  to  under*iand  their  own  performance*.  They  are 
often  greatly  influenced  by  EU£ge«tion:  as  in  the  caw  of  a 
person  who  asks  for  communication  with  a  dead  brothef,  whea 
he  has  no  dead  brother,  and  yet  he  rcccivefi  from  the  mediuxD 
long  messages,  supposed  to  come  from  the  ima^nary  brother. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  minds  of  many  so-called  me- 
diums are  striking  illusirations  of  ihai  dif^sociatioo  amooc 
groups  of  conscious  processes  which  wa»  fircviouily  discnued 
in  connection  with  double  persooality.  and  hytKeria  in  genervL 
In  as  far  as  thi«  is  the  c:ise.  one  must  in  faimeu*  admit  that 
such  a  medium  is  not  fundamentally  (]  ine&n  morally)  a  frandi, 
but  rather  the  subject  of  an  elusive  functiona]  nervous  di>- 
order,  and  at  the  same  time,  dever  cnousb  to  capitalixe  the 
disorder  and  make  it  provide  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  [n  what- 
ever instances  thii  is  the  case,  the  so-called  messa|:es  from  ihe 
dead  are  made*up  of  the  more  or  k*s  coherent  trains  of  idcai 
that  troop  m  from  the  marginal  consciousness  in  rcsponae  to 
those  suggested  idc^s  whieh  cone  into  the  mcdnun*a  ailentfioo 
when  he  or  she  ii  in  a  state  of  semi  or  eo<nplete  Irmncc.  To 
whatever  extent  ihit  represents  the  nature  of  medimasliip^  il^ 
together  with  sn-cAlled  spirit  messages,  admits  of  scieniific 
psychologic  investigation. 

It  must  be  said  at  this  jvnctnre,  hcnrever,  that  there  wrt 
many  men  of  science  ifi  good  repute  who  beUeve  ihat  the  whole 
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problnti  of  spirituallitLC  pli(ruoino»a  CAnnot  be  Icugttt  out  on 
Ihia  line;  that  there  is  a  residue  thai  eannot  be  approached  hy 
mcanit  cf  fteientific  experiment.  It  iceniA  highly  probable  that 
tht^  alliin;ite  prohlemiE  iTivf>lve<l  in  Ihf-  (f>tutirjn  of  the  phenftmrna 
of  f^iritualiEm  will  have  to  be  rcfeired  to  the  theolo^oil  courts. 

'Hic  readers  of  tliiB  book  arc  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  Bibli- 
cal standard  by  which  X\\t%t  phenontena  are  me^urcd.  According 
thereto^  they  are  disreputable,  owing  to  their  source  in  and  con- 
nection with  evil  spirits.  Consequently,  wc  have  ihc  scriptural 
dentmctaticn  of  the  practice  of  scekmg  information  irom  the 
dead  and  the  exhortation  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  Uvlng:  God 

The  BLilhor  of  this  t>ook  i*  personally  inclined  to  accept  the 
Biblical  din^o^is,  and  urges  again,  as  he  repeatedly  doe«  in  tlii* 
vrtlume,  that  hi*  readerii  adopt  the  attitude  of  faith  in  their  own 
better  selves  and  in  the  Supreme  Being.  This,  be  believes,  is  the 
key  which,  together  with  a  rational  use  of  material  means.  wiU 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  present  and  the  future.  From  his 
personal  experiences  with  spiritualistic  niediiiras,  he  thinks  that 
we  have  in  them  themselves  about  the  strongest  imaginable 
empirical  evidence  pointing  Co  the  existence  of  those  spiritual 
powers  which  are  by  nature  tiars  and  deceivers,  Wc  feel  con- 
fident that  the  phenomena  of  spirituatism  will  never  be  settled 
by  so'callcd  scientific  investigation  and  laboraiofy  experi- 
mentation. 

D0WIE1SU  A  Mr  DtMo^JOI^(;v 

Of  &n  modern  healing  cults  which  confuse  and  confound 
sickness  and  sin,  and  claim  to  heal  all  disease  by  mi^ans  of 
prayer,  Dowicism  stands  out  as  the  most  recent  and  best  known. 
Its  bisic  error  cortaisH  in  regarding  sickness  and  sin  as  analo- 
gous, and,  therefore,  if  God  will  forgive  sin  in  answer  to  prayer, 
why  will  He  not  also  cure  sicknesi  in  answer  to  prayer?  But 
sin  and  sieknesa  fire  not  analogous.  Vou  can  1>g  forgiven  for 
towing  thorns  and  thistles  in  your  backyard,  but  thikt  doet  not 
remove  the  thorns  and  thistles  after  you  hnve  allfiwert  them  to 
grow  up  It  will  take  hard  work  in  addition  to  prayer.  Co  dear 
the  ihoms  and  briers  out  of  the  backyard. 

Tlie  secret  of  the  success  of  these  bogus  systems  of  divine 
healing,  as  noted  in  former  chapters,  is  the  power  of  stigges- 
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liun  —  notbing  more,  aiiO  iiolhiiig  Its*  The  ftilurc  will  no 
doubt  witncsB  tlic  birth  of  many  new  syitcm^  of  so-caJlcd  faith 
healing.  They  arc  all  bawd  upon  the  pd>cholo£y  tnd  ithysioto^ 
of  failh  itnfl  ff-nr,  a<  wftl  ak  upon  th<-  ftrnr  ibM  when  tme  In 
sick,  hi*  body  is  |>ossc4sed  of  a  dovil,  vid  if  tht  devil  could  ocily 
he  cast  out,  the  sick  one  would  inimcdiaicly  be  restored  to 
health. 

NEW   THOUGHT  AKD  UtNTAl.  SClEMCft 

It  \%  difficult  lo  .tfccTtam  exactly  whflt  New  Thought  or 
the  new  focalkd  Mcnul  Science  embrace*.  But  the  autiior 
h  decidedly  averse  1o  taking  zn  old  truth,  botnisbing  It  dp, 
clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  modern  ihouybt  and  Imt^tape,  and 
then  prtsenling  it  ti>  the  world  i»  a  ntw  thought,  a  new  religion, 
or  A  tirw  ctilt.  We  have  shnwti  thrnughout  thi*  t*xt  thai  all  lh<r 
fundamental  principles  of  modem  psychotherapy,  respecting 
tuggcstion,  etc.,  were  in  ^omc  measure  known  and  practised  by 
the  ancients:  in  fact,  they  arc  found  throughout  the  Bible. 
Wbai  right,  what  justice,  i^  there,  in  takin):  the  comfortmg 
and  reaiisuring  tniths  of  Chrislianity,  nnd  i^eekinf;  to  make  a  new 
religion  out  of  them?  What  business  have  profeMOLi  Chri*- 
tianA  lo  di^tigurc  aitil  discount  their  Goispcl  in  order  to  facillialc 
the  efitablishincnt  of  thtrst.'  psychic  cr^xd^i  nnd  cultft?  \V1)y 
should  wc  have  healing  movem«nt(  organised  wiihio  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  when  the  whole  Church,  if  the  atithor  under* 
Inlands  anything  of  tbc  Master'^  commission^  was  in«lituced 
lo  go  oat  into  the  world  with  a  healing  message  for  spirit,  soik]« 
and  body? 

It  aeems  to  u»  thai  4cienTisi»  have  largely  forgotten  tlidr 
pxycholog)-  and  p*ychothcrapy ;  while  re1igiofitKt«  are  com- 
paratively blind  to  the  healing  power  and  comforting  poin- 
bilitlcs  of  tbc  Chitslian  mcsMtgc-  In  ihc  presence  of  ihlt 
combined  wcakncAA  and  impotcncy  of  both  Acicncc  and  religion, 
the  common  people  have  become  the  helpless  prey  of  a  ieorc 
of  racntal'seicnfc  culls  atid  '"  isma,"  which  have  borrowed  die 
thunder  of  science,  and  stolen  the  chariots  of  Christianity,  in 
which  to  agifrandiie  thc-mncfves  and  establish  their  pew  rcli- 
giom-  The  time  ha*  come  lo  call  a  halt.  In  the  author's  opinion, 
the  plain,  everyday  science  of  phyMological  psychol^y,  such 
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have  cndcavorcH  to  outline  In  lhi&  text,  coni(Htulci(  a 
Icicnt  Tickntific  and  mAlc^m)  fonmlalion;  while  the  Mmple 
and  limc-honoreiJ  leachings  uf  Ji-siis  Clirist  furnUh  the  nior«} 
b:ick|;rDuncI  ami  tpirilual  foi]jiJACii>n  for  ult  %hux  i?i  needed  lo 
conUruct  the  most  eflicinnt*  helpful,  and  simple  psycbothcra- 
ppittte  prnrednrra  fr>r  rho  rWicf  of  human  sorrow  and  suffering. 
It  is  noi  New  Thonchi  thai  the  world  stands  in  need  of,  as 
far  as  the  mor&l  philosophy  of  healing  is  coneerned.  \X  \% 
rather  t>td  thau^h(,  ihon^ht  ;tt  least  two  thoosend  years  old; 
the  thought  of  the  Great  Physician  —  the  Son  of  Man,  called 
also  the  Son  of  Goil — that  is  most  needed  to-day.  To  sec 
that  thia  is  Ho»  the  reader  nerds  only  to  peruse  ag^ain  the 
chapter,  "The   Bible  on  Faith  and  Feat/' 

nVPfOTlSM     AND    MESUftKISM 

From  time  to  time  mfrntion  has  been  matle  of  hypnotism.  Its 
pn*hinn  in  thr  psychotherapeutic  sysi*-m  ha.*  hern  €li!icussed, 
hut  ft  will  now  he  in  place  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy 
iinderlyitiE  this  practice.  Hypnotism  may  cnnMSt  of  the  hyp- 
noidal  «t;itc,  in  which  the  patient  is  really  awake  but  in  a  pas* 
five  slate  of  mind,  ready  to  receive  the  suggestion  and 
trachinifs  of  The  heater;  on  down  through  increasing  pa&sivity 
to  a  profound!  state  of  hypnosis,  in  which  the  patient  is  oblivious 
of  his  Burtoundinffs  and  under  ct>iupurativcly  full  control  of  the 
hypnotizcf-  It  will  he  evident  from  the  stvidy  of  preceding; 
ehaplors  ihfit  1h<?  author  socb  very  little  place  in  the  practice 
of  psychotherapy  for  hypnotism.  Tliere  is  no  good  to  be  ac* 
compTished  at  all  by  hypnnti&m  which  cannot  be  better  aC' 
complished  by  other  efficient  procedures- 
Hypnotism  is  basically  wr^ng,  as  a  method  of  strenKthenmg 
the  intellect  and  educating  the  will,  in  that  tt  leads  it(  victims 
to  depend  mort  and  more  upon  the  hypnotic  operator.  Hyp- 
nosis Is  certainly  not  a  natural  state  of  mind;  It  is  highly 
artiiici.il  and  unualural.  Some  authorities  have  endeavored  to 
fhow  that  hypnotic  Klcep  w^Tt  annloji^ous  to  natural  *t!?ep,  but 
this  IS  certainly  a  nilgiake.  Th«  hypnotic  state  may  in  «ome 
recppcti  rrsembli^  the  somnamhtilisiic  Slate,  but  somnambulism 
it  not  a  *tate  of  natural  and  normal  sleep. 
We  iKlicve  that  human  beings  arc  free  mora!  agents,  kings 
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wid  (jutcn*  ill  Uieir  own  dtiiuMiria,  wwX  Uial  the  Cicilor  never 
inlen<Icd  that  our  mui<b  nhoulU  submit  to  be  tlomtnauH  bjr,  be 
diluted  tOr  or  be  controlled  by  any  mind  in  the  onirersc  except 
that  of  man's  MaWrr.  Hypnt^tism  nf^fcs&irairs  ihf  KiirTender 
of  tlie  mind  and  will  in  a  peculiar  uay  to  the  influence  of  in- 
other  personality:  and  we  regard  these  procedures  a*  unscien- 
tilic  and  un-Chmtiun,  nrd  in  the  highest  degree  subverilve  of 
individual  strength  and  «1amina  of  character. 

The  Alniighly  who  gave  cxittencc  to  the  human  mind,  never 
compels  man  to  surrender  or  submit  to  anything  against  his 
own  individual  w>U»  not  even  to  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Mind-  God  »cems  (o  posdc&s  such  a  respect  for  the  will  of  ntan 
that  He  ii  mare  willing  th:it  man  frhojld  do  wrong  (san  and 
have  his  nwn  way),  x\\u,n  do  right  (God*s  way)  by  coercion  or 
compulsion. 

Hypnotism  i>oasesse&  that  peculiar  faticination  that  i«  found 
in  connection  with  at!  tht  prucedurei  of  myMica!  occult  teach* 
ing,  The&e  psychical  s(iiper»tition»  arc  very  much  hke  a  let  of 
powerful  cog'WheeiN  in  action :  when  the  fingcrft  are  caught  in 
the  whcelK,  they  n^vcr  ^top  until  they  have  ilrawn  ibc  whole 
bod^  in. 

Hypnotism  operates  to  prorJucc  a  clifrsoeiation  between  the 
higher  re^LSoning  cenlrev  of  the  mind  (the  central  corudocia- 
Tvts%)  and  the  lower  .ind  automatic  centres  (the  nurETtnal  con<- 
»ciou»ne»). 

Mesmerism  is  the  old-fashioned  method  of  inducing  hypnosis. 
by  iBBking  physical  contact  with  the  patient.  Modern  hypno- 
Itsm  is  UMially  practised  withoin  this  physical  contact  All 
leadmg  physicians  throughout  the  world  now  rccogniie  hypno- 
tism as  an  exceedingly  dangerous  two>cilged  therapeutic  sword 
They  rccogiiirc  that  the  frequent  repetiiioi)  of  hypnotic  pro- 
cedure* not  infrequently  leads  to  insanity.  Tberc  is  little  doobt 
in  the  author's  miml  that  tome  of  the  method*  of  treatmtnt 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Emmanuel  Movement  are 
either  conscii>us  or  unccnscioiu  forms  of  hypnotism,  at  least 
tbe  operators  certainly  put  their  patients  frequently  into  the 
hypnoidal  state.  This  Is  the  one  unfortunate  thing  connected 
with  the  HnmianucI   MovcnienL     .\nd  this  b  to  be  regietted. 
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^nce  it  it  wllolly  unnci:csMry  that  the  originators  of  this  move- 
ment should  have  chosen  to  use  procedures  which  Are  %o  clooc 
aktn  to  th«  pracitcc  of  hypnotUm.  In  ihcr  end  their  entire 
(y^item  would  have  been  more  cfficacbm,  had  Ihefie  pradices 
been  climinatciL 

Wc  feel  impelled  especially  lo  condemn  the  public  exhibition* 
carried  on  by  professional  hypnotists.  The  authoritirfr  should 
speedily  bring  these  demonstrations  to  an  end  They  arc  highly 
debasing  and  dcmoraJiftng. 

Chmtian  ScIcdcc  is  the  most  notable  of  all  the  modem  cults, 
in  which  &  atnglc  idea  has  been  effectively  orgoniccd  into  a 
religion*  propaganda.  Mrs.  Eddy  in  htr  teachings  mad<r  doiihfy 
»ure  that  her  follower*  were  delivered  from  the  realms  of  im- 
afpnary  disease,  by  denying  the  cxt»lence  and  reality  of  all 
dtHeases-  We  have  explained  in  former  chapters  the  piycholojcy 
;ind  physiology  upon  which  this  system  of  tcachinE»  in  common 
with  all  similar  methods  of  healing,  operates.  Thousands  of 
people  believe  in  so-called  Oiristian  Science,  not  because  they 
understand  it  or  accept  all  Its  teachings,  tmt  because.  In  the 
absence  of  any  better  teaching,  tliey  were  literally  diivcn  lo  it 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  peace  and  happiness  which  come  as  a 
result  of  deliverance  from  fl^a^-  Oiriatian  !icience  and  it* 
philosophy  are  certainly  not  i^pbeld  by  the  conclusions  of  mod- 
crti  science:  ard  as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  discern. 
Christ  never  on  any  occasion  required  Hia  followers  to  de- 
throne their  reason  and  believe  in  His  fcrmiilaa  and  teachings 
in  a  blind  and  unreasoning  maniten 

Chris1i:in  Science  seems  to  be  the  emphasis  of  the  denial 
element  in  psychotherapy.  They  deny  the  existence  of  those 
influcnccj  vhich  they  nrc  dciiirous  of  evading  or  avoiding. 
Chrisiinn  ScieniisFft  think  of  health  and  happiness  as  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  man,  nnd.  believing  thiti  to  be  true,  they  lay 
hold  of  these  influences  as  their  normal  mode  of  life,  and  have 
probably  experienced  them  more  than  any  other  body  of  pro- 
fcued  ChriMiahs  in  the  world. 

It  ii  certainly  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  orlliodox  teachings 
of  professed  Christians,  who  cUim  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
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Jcsw,  to  oewtrflnl  tlir  downcaet  and  (Ii«courac:«<l  atlftu^e  of 
moftl  dvurch  mcmbcrt  with  the  ftood  cheer  and  happinett  which 
thr  ivcraffr  ChriMian  Scirntisi  enjoy*,  in  spite  of  ihf  confuv- 
inc  teachinjfj  of  thdr  system.  It  is  ccnainly  ^t^x^y  to  the 
crcdil  of  Chriaiian  Scicniisl»  that  they  have  got  what  healUi 
and  happmeitt  they  have  out  of  the  truth  nt  their  disposat^  and 
their  success  certainly  constitutes  &  stunning  rebuke  to  the 
modem  teachers  snd  expontntf  of  Christianity. 

We  present  the  following  sumirtBry  of  the  methods  of  opera- 
liun  whereby  Oirialiun  Scicnct  and  uthcr  |)o|mUr  systems  of 
mind  cure  effect  their  a]>parent1y  wonderful  hcalini^  Aftd  cre- 
ate their  large,  cnihuftin«cie  following: 

Ih  They  are  a  powerful  popular  protest  af-^in«t  modern  ma- 
terial ism  and  rationatfsiTiH 

2,  These  psychic  systems  of  healing  are  an  unconscious 
protest  af>aimt  wholesale  drug -medication  and  other  unnatural 
and  irrational  methods  of  treatinjc  disease. 

3-  Chrt^diun  Science  and  kindrerl  cult*  arc  easy  to  bdiere: 
they  involve  but  liitic  self-sacrifice  or  personal  humiHiiion. 

4.  Thc»c  new  psychic  cuhs  Arc  p1ca»nt  Co  the  natural  nun, 
in  that  they  deny  or  ignore  the  orthodox  doclrinea  of  sin,  and 
exalt  erring  man  to  th«  place  of  a  god. 

£,  Christian  Science  an<l  allied  cults  are  new  and  therefore 
entertiiining ;  they  arc  more  or  less  myiterious  and  therefore 
fancinaling:  and  this  latter  property  they  vriU  undoubtedly  ever 
retain.  Their  teaching*  are  unque«tionahly  unfathomable-* 
they  will  always  be  surrounded  by  the  aroma  of  mystery, 

6.  All  their  psychic  teachings  afford  immediate  delireraace 
from  an  accusing  conscience. 

7.  Christian  Science  prospers  because  it  etimEnaie»  worry, 
not  withstand  in  1;  the   fact  that  its  philoirophy  is  unscientific^ 

ft,  Thesr  oeeiilt  trashing*  chloroform  the  judgment  and  rra- 
son.  They  are  systems  of  blind  belief,  and  involve  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  mind  to  the  thin^  believed. 

9.  Chriflian  Science  repre^tnts  the  uplifting  power  of  faith 
and  strong  resolution.  Tlijs  only  goes  to  show'  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  when  thoroughly  dedicated 
to  a  single  Idea,  even  though  that  idea  be  esMniially  wrong. 
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ifl,  !i  is  a  speeiffi  of  mental  *lcceptir>n  which  Ibe  bdlcver 
can  be  tAijght  io  practijic  upon  hinuelf ;  and  the  very  deceptive- 
ntss  of  it  ron^iitLitcs  loth  its  charm  and  its  ccm|3ellin|;  power 
over  those  who  surrender  to  it. 

11.  Last,  but  not  least,  many  of  the«e  tysttins  of  healing, 
Induding  Christian  Science,  have  fi<^ne  on  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  their  error,  because  they  do  contain  a  grain  of  truth  nol 
generally  rceoKiii/ed  by  i^ilUer  scictiti&ts  or  rclit;ioaht»r  and 
that  is  —  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter. 
REASON  vfrtus  ^Qpuismy 

Having  in  The  la*t  few  chapters  systematically  discussed  th« 
methods  of  modern  psychotherapy,  we  desire  here  to  la>  special 
emphasis  upon  the  wisdom  of  dealing  honestly  and  squarely 
with  all  persons  suffering  from  psydiic  disorders.  Wo  believe 
that  (he  future  cf  psychotherapy  lies  along  the  line  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  patient's  reason  (true  and  honest  suggestion),  of 
sircnglhcning  the  patient's  will-power  (consistent  reeducation)^ 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  psycho-analysis  —  the  laying  of 
the  full  facts  before  the  patienl  and,  having  secured  hisi  Cf»- 
operAtion.  sympathetically  at^isiing  him  to  fight  his  battle  out 
toa  successful  issue:  standing  by  him  until  he  has  achieved  the 
victory  and  is  master  of  himself 

S17MUARY  OF   THE   CHAPTER 

1.  All  through  the  ages  sharp  and  unscrupulous  persons  have 
deceived  and  imposed  upon  the  credulous  and  unsu^ecting. 
It  is  to  he  deplored  that  tn  the  twentieth  century  people  are 
Btitl  devoted  to  charms,  relics,  and  shrines. 

2.  Quack  doctors  and  famous  patent  medicines  owe  their 
reputation  and  popuTarity  either  to  alcohol  and  other  deceptive 
habil-forming  drugs^  or  to  the  power  and  possibilities  of 
suggestion, 

3.  Astrology,  palmistry,  and  phrenology  arc  psychic  fakes 
and  therapeutic  deceptions.  Phrenology  tells  very  little  about 
wliat  you  have  been  or  what  you  are  capable  of  being;  its  an- 
swer is  neccMarily  in  the  rough. 

4.  Clairvoyance  and  fortune-telling  arc  ingenious  psychic 
fads.  Clairvoyance,  when  not  pure  fakery.  is  a  prostitution  of 
lh«t  wonderful  gift  of  discerning  spirits  —  character-reading. 
Fortune-telling  is  pure  humbuggery. 
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3.  Crr*lal'£uiDff  aai4  «Vicll'hcftrinfi  represent  a  >p£cic9  of 
X'l  f-dc^ccplion  vfhich  ctrtiui  nrrvom  ptfT«on«  pradiic  upon 
tliemiirUi:-B.  Tbc^r  phcnnmcna  arr  t\iir  lo  Ihr  outwaril  pro- 
jection t>f  ima^ts  and  soundi;. 

6.  Tn  trances  and  thf  caialri>lic  state,  consciottsmfts  seems  to 
be  pushed  far  oui  toward  ihe  pcriplicrj.  It  is  al  a  dead  Icvd 
of  intensity  all  over  tlie  ficTd.  Trance  RKdiisns  alvra)^  see 
vWoai  in  harmony  willi  th^ir  mvn  theolo^cal  views.  Many 
victjntt  of  trance  vuions  come  »nccrely  lo  believe  tliat  fhdr 
e:iperlctice«  arc  ilivinc  rcvelauotis. 

7.  Automatic  writing;  and  speaking  are  due  to  psychic  re- 
version. Touch  and  motor  sensations  arc  the  c«ggestins 
canses-  lliese  are  projected  outward  st%  in  ihe  o^he-r  r^se^ 
auditory  and  visual  sensations  arc.  They  do  not,  hov«ever.  en- 
ter into  (he  focus  of  attention;  that  is,  into  llie  central  con- 
scfouMiess,  and  so  appear  as  messages  from  anotlicr  world,  or  aa 
an  unknown  tongue. 

8^  Strictly  ^peakini;,  the  ^ealtt)^  of  telepsthic  power  is  an  tui- 
fonnded  a^tumpiion.  The  »o-caTIetI  facts  of  telepathy  may  tke 
explained  by  analogy  with  familial  mod^s  of  coinnnmicationt 
on  ttiG  ground  of  cotnddencc^  or  in  hsrtnony  with  the  gence*! 
belief  tn  the  existence  of  a  Universal  Mind. 

9,  SpirituAliim  it  nine'-trnTht  rrtckery.  Only  rarely  are  its 
phenomena  ecnuinc,  SpirituatUm  cannot  be  adjudged  in  the 
citpenmenta]  latMrator>:  11  nrnsi  be  referred  to  the  thoolo^cal 
cottrta.  The  practice  of  sreking  inforniaiioa  from  the  dead  ts 
ccodcmned  in  the  Scriptures. 

10,  Uowiei^i  and  sfmtlar  so-call«d  failh  cures  are  1>9>ed  on 
the  assumption  that  ijn  and  sickness  arc  analogous;  sin  is  cared 
by  prayer  —  why  nvt  sickness?  Sin  is  a  cause;  sickness  an 
effect;  caur«s  may  be  mred  by  prayer;  effects  (tauatlj  dcfiurid 
material  coSptration  for  their  rtmovsL 

It.  So-called  New  THaoght  and  Mental  Science,  as  far  «s 
suggestion  is  conoemed,  arc  as  old  as  the  hillf^  Why  should 
the  paychic  truths  and  comforting  possibilities  of  Cfaritt'a 
teachings  he  torn  from  Hts  Go^tel  and  S4^t  up  as  a  new  reKgion 
*— as  a  "  New  Thought  "  or  some  other  cuU  at  i»n? 
12.  Hypnotism  is  an  unT^al>ira\,  \W««i\V  «»d  exceedingly 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

PRAVBR  THE  MASTER  MIND  CURE 

TitB  psvcnotocY  or  prayer.— Thi  physiologt  of  PIAVEE. — 
Tilt  TiiWArBUTica  of  pbaveh.— Teie  piwYtii  cvftK.— Tai 

mOSTlTUTION  OF  PBAYEE.—  PnAYEl  AS  INSPIB-MIOM  TO  WOtK. 
^ClIHUTIAKlTr  THK  HICUE&T  PSYCH OT II ERAFY. —  RCLIGIOUS 
WORRY  AND  ^-IRITUAL  ORlUr.— TkK  M-W  MItKO  \S  TItK  OLJ» 
nODT. —  Tn«  CHMTKL   or     RKCICCZ41KG.— <  PttVatCAL     itiGtmu>u^ 

KS!u    AH    AID   TO    apiRtruAL    Livirro.— Summary    op    the 

CIIAPTKR. 

NO  fliiniwion  of  applied  psychotherapy  woutd  be  complete 
wuTuHil  Ihc  con^Ktcralion  of  prayer.  A  <arcful  study  of 
ihr  province-  at  prayrr  in  hca.Etti  uiul  di$«iic  luis  convinced  ibo 
ftulhor  that  ihin  limc-honorcd  practice  b  second  to  no  och<r  in 
i^^  power  to  inflticnec  favorably  the  mental  slate  and  to  lib- 
mtt'  the  HoqI  from  iti  hniidAi;^  of  frar,  <ffi»hl,  and  dr«|ionden^. 
Tilt   PSYCHOLOGY  OF    FR^YU 

True  pr«ycr  b  a  Aorl  of  ^piriituil  communion  between  mam 
APd  hn  Mnkcf,  a  sympAihctic  comniutiic4i>OD  bctivcen  tbc  xmI 
md  it»  Satiout.  We  do  noil  look  upon  pnyer  a»  a  meuu  of 
chnnRinc  *K>d'*  will  The  Divitip  Mind  doe*  not  neeJ  to  be 
cHRtlffed ;  He  is  ever  beneficent  and  kit>dly  disposed  coward  man- 
kind. Whtte  prayer  *Uk%  mx  change  God,  it  ccfiainly  doci 
thancT  tbr  one  who  pr^ys,  atHi  t1i)»  cban^  in  ibe  mind  of  tbe 
frayinC    *«>u1    ii    Knnetintc*    imtikr^li^ie.    profoimd,    and    oft«« 

Ttvie  |>raref.  then,  %$  found   to  he  a  practice  cottli^tng  of 

powerful   menial,  moral,   tnd   ^ritoal    faetof^     Tbc   rmMI 

t^cHr  in  f^eoiiine  pra^^r  i«  that  of  tnggatkm  and  tril^sonvi* 

4k     SiiKere  pra>^r  is  the  rami  p(»werfnl  BcChod  and  tlir  mem 

*iRAte  nannet   to   whklt    imiUMi  can  be  nnfc  to  ifae 
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human  miiid-  K^^t  only  is  l1i«  EUgg«etii)n  of  prnycr  ^utO' 
>uS8c(tioii  —  the  idc;^!  form  of  suggi^itiion— ^bui  this  vuggcatiun 
IB  ma^<^  io  the  mind  wticn  it  is  in  a  slate  of  surrender,  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  mind  of  Cod  and  m^t  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Psyc1iolog>-  and  psychotherapy  arc  unable  1o  portray  such  an 
ideal  state  oi  the  hum:iti  mind  for  tht;  favorable  reception  of 
suggcition,  neither  can  they  poini  out  5ucb  powerful  and  whole- 
some meana  of  administering  this  suggestion  as  by  the  simple 
cliildlike  practice  of  old^faahiuncO  prayer,     (See  Fig    ^.) 

The  fnorat  tUtnent  cf  prayer  ik  that  It  k<.'cps  the  mind  fo- 
cu&sed  upon  high  idcaU.  upon  things  which  are  ennobling  and 
elevating.  Prayer,  in  an  nmisnal  manner,  imparts  moral  cour- 
age and  wholesome  cori6dence  to  the  suppliant.  Prayer  is  a 
direct  preventive  of  many  of  those  reprehensible  social  and 
moral  practices  which  inevitably  breed  worry^  remori^e,  and 
sorrow  of  heart.  Prayer  strengthens  the  will,  in  contra  distinc- 
tion to  hypnotism,  which  usually  weakens  it. 

The  jpiniual  factor  in  prayer  is  strong;  no  other  phase  of 
human  e^tptrienee  is  fraught  with  Mich  oitraordinary  possibiU- 
ties  for  spiritual  strength  and  devclcpment-  Prayer  actually 
generates  moraJ  energy  atid  creates  spirituat  courag«v  The 
prayer  life  is  the  life  of  spiritual  power  and  moral  victory. 

THK   PHYStOLOCV  OF   PR^VEK 

The  domain  of  prayer  is  not  limited  alone  to  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  mental  realms;  it  concerns  and  influences  even  the 
physical  body.  The  praying  soul  usually  ta  found  upon  bended 
knees  and  with  bowed  head.  This  bending  of  the  physical 
knee  refiexly  aids  in  bending  the  will  and  the  mind  of  the  one 
who  prays.  There  is  a  close  inter  relationship  between  the 
attitude  of  body  and  the  attitude  of  mind. 

We  reeently  examined  a  nervous,  excited  patient  with  a 
rapid  heart,  irregular  pnlse.  abnormal  breathing,  extreme  pallor 
of  the  face,  and  with  blood-pressure  of  160  mm.  After  ex- 
plaining to  the  patient  that  she  was  suffering  from  no  real  or 
organic  disease,  we  requested  her  to  retire  into  a  <|uiet.  daric- 
cned  near-by  office  and  engage  in  prayer  for  ten  minute*;  *he 
was  askc<1  earnestly  and  sincerely  to  pray  to  God  that  He  might 
help  her  and  deliver  her  from  her  state  of  nervous  agitailoin. 
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In  6ft««n  miaulcA.  when  Ihc  patitm  rctumeil,  \\tr  puUe  wa* 
norniAl;  the  vwcc  bad  acquired  a  new  tone  of  confidence;  the 
sttJ^Eth  fltid  expression  of  the  eye  —  yc*,  of  ihc  whole  face  — 
had  completely  changed:  in  place  of  anxiety  and  dis^ififaciioq, 
there  now  app«ired  an  expression  of  rest,  courage,  am!  happi* 
nc%a;  and  a  ifiuniphant  smile  wai  u|>4^  the  face,  tn<Jic3tivc  of 
the  assurance  of  victory.  The  blood-prcwurc  was  150  nuiLf 
and  within  thirty  minutes  it  descended  to  140  mia 

Traycr  \s  able,  directly,  immediately,  moM  powerfully,  and 
vxoftK  favorably  to  InlluuKx  llie  pljy^icJil  fuiiL~liuii»  of  the  body; 
that  is,  genuine  prayer,  the  prayer  of  faith,  cxcrt.i  it*  bcncliccnt 
influence  upon  the  body,  while  other  kind«  of  priyer  may  b« 
highly  injurious  to  the  physical  health,  as  will  be  noted  pr«fl- 
ently.  True  prayine  assist*  Ihe  petilioncr  in  Rainins  control 
over  varioua  physical  propensities  and  animal  passions. 
Prayer  is  a  means  of  bringing  the  body  into  subjection  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  into  obedience  to  the  spiritual  Cacnltics  and 
to  the  Divine  Mind 

It  U  impossible  to  retiCrict  the  province  and  poutbilitiet  of 
prayer  as  regards  its  influence  upon  the  human  mind  and  body. 
Wc  would  here  again  remind  the  reader  thai  man  is  noit  a  vncre 
material  marhme.  We  are  forced  to  recognise  that  the  hitma.n 
mind  and  hotly  are  reenlated  by  eenain  laws  which  wc  are 
unable  fully  to  explain  on  the  material  grounds  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 

THB  THERAPEUTlOt  OF  PRAVER 

Any  practice  that  can  wield  iuch  a  michty  influence  over 
mind  and  body  as  that  cxoried  by  prayer  must  indeed  p05K«S 
tremendous  therapeutic  possibilities.  In  di*cuM>ing  prayer  aa  a 
therapeutic  agent,  wc  in  no  way  aim  to  bcliulc  it*  infliKncc  aa 
a  religiotis  practice  or  a  iptritnal  force.  We  freely  concede 
that  its  power  is  almost  tmlimited  in  these  realms  In  his 
"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,"  Professor  James  says; 
"  As  reg:ards  prayer  for  the  sick,  if  any  tnedieal  fact  can  be 
considerefl  to  stand  firm,  it  is  thai  in  certain  environments^ 
prayer  may  conlrihutc  to  recovery,  and  shouUI  be  CBCDnnig«d 
as  a  therapeutic  measure/' 

Annther  »cicntitic  authority.  Dr.  Hystop.  Superintendmt  of 
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the  Bcthtchcin  Royal  Hospital,  London,  In  speaking  of  prayer 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  sAys;  "  A*  an  ftlicnUt  antJ  otic  whocc 
life  hue  b«n  concerned  with  the  *ufF<rings  of  the  mind,  I 
would  static  that  of  all  hygitrnJo  m«r3siire&  to  counteract  dis" 
turbrd  sleep,  dcprcs^^d  spiriiK.  and  :ill  the  miserable  sequeU  of 
a  distressed  mind,  f  would  undoubtedly  give  the  first  t>lacc  to 
the  simple  habit  of  prayer  Let  there  but  be  a  Iiabit  of  nightly 
communion,  not  as  at  mendicant  or  repeater  of  words  more 
adapted  to  the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a  humble  individital  who 
submerges  or  asserts  his  individuality  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
greater  whofe  Such  a  habit  does  more  to  calm  the  spirit  and 
strengthen  the  ^oul  to  overcome  incidental  emotlonaUt^m  than 
any  other  therapeutic  agent  knovm  to  mc." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  psychological  and  thera- 
peutic value  of  prayer  has  been  greatly  underesH mated  by 
modem  reformers  and  p&ychotherapists.  A  number  of  years 
ago  we  saw  a  desolate*  forlorn,  and  downcast  woman,  the  most 
pitiable  creature  wc  ever  looked  upon,  kneel  down  in  a  gospel 
mission  in  the  slums  of  Giicago.  and  after  sobbing  out :  *'  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  arise  from  her  knees.  From  that 
day  to  the  day  of  her  death,  some  five  years  afterwards,  this 
regenerated  woman  led  a  consistent,  pure,  and  wholesome  life. 
Now,  wc  freely  grant  that  spiritual  forces  were  ai  work  in  this 
woman'fi  soul-  Such  an  experience  as  hers  must  indeed  be 
what  the  tlieolngian^  de^erihc  as  the  "new  birth."  for  the  prac- 
tical changes  in  her  life  did  clearly  show  that  she  had  literally 
been  "  bom  again."  The  thing*  she  once  loved  she  now  hated, 
and  the  things  she  fonuerly  hated  she  now  loved.  The  trans* 
formation  of  character  seemed  to  be  abaoltite  and  complete. 

The  author  has  seen  scores  of  ca^es,  and  our  readers  have 
no  doubt  experienced  it  in  their  own  lives,  where  prayer,  in  a 
moment  of  time,  has  wrought  just  such  marvellous  physical 
and  spiritual  chungcs  in  the  life-  All  physicians  who  have 
largely  to  do  with  mental  disorders  and  nervous  diseases  are 
coming  to  apprei^iate  more  and  more  the  therapeutic  value  of 
simple  and  earnest  prayer. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  are  so  distracted  and  so  nervoa* 
that  they  cannot  formulate  their  prayer  into  words,  who  are , 
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unaUc  to  express  th^ir  prayerful  dc£irc«>  it  i»  often  nccessftry 
that  their  ment^  ministrr  should  place  in  their  bands  some 
innpirine  ami  upllfling  form  of  shnrt  prayer,  which  may  ^Jde 
them  into  the  praying  habit  until  such  a  tini«  23  their  suul  can 
come  to  expTCSS  ir^eU  spontaneously, 

THE    PRAVen    CUKE 

Recently,  in  the  clinic,  we  have  most  thoroughly  tested  ihc 
therapeutic  value  of  prayer.  For  certain  nervous  patients,  the 
victim*  of  worry  and  fear,  we  hive  often  prescribed  regutar 
and  sy^tenratic  pra/er.  We  lia%'e  htKW  uMorufrhcd  tu  dibcorcr 
the  wide  ran^  of  functional  disorders,  phyaical  disturbance*, 
and  psychic  difficulties,  which  have  hecn  wholly  cured  or  greatly 
helped  by  this  simple  prrcedurc;  and  to  our  utter  amnzement, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  were  cITected  in  the  case  of 
paCicnls  who  frankly  told  11s,  al  the  time  we  prescribed  prayer, 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  praying,  that  they  did  not  have  faith 
ID  God-  To  such  we  would  explain  that  a  dose  of  aattH  or  an 
ounce  of  caator  oil  would  le  likely  to  produce  ceriain  clfc<t.<< 
Dpon  them  f)uiie  regardless  of  their  belief;  therefore,  that  if 
they  would  only  follow  our  dirccli^ii*  in  re^^ard  to  prayer,  they 
would  probably  experience  certain  desirable  cfTectA  indcpcadent 
of  their  belief. 

Among  many  patients  treated  by  the  therapeutics  of  prayer, 
the  following  case  is  cited  as  a  typical  instance:  Mrs.  B-^,  a 
widow  with  three  children,  had  bi^en  coming  lo  the  clinic  For 
several  weeks,  and  had  been  helped  but  little  by  our  physical 
minitiratTons.  One  morning  she  said  she  was  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged; that  she  really  thought  she  was  going  to  lc«e  her 
mind;  that  it  would  t>e  useless  to  take  more  Ireatmcnt,  After 
liatcrin^  again  lo  her  Hlory,  wc  talked  to  her  for  half  an  hour, 
telling  her  what  a  wonderful  intprovcmrnl  she  would  make  if 
she  could  gel  over  the  idea  that  her  ca«e  was  incurable,  or  that 
ahe  was  going  crazy.  We  then  ventured  the  opinion  that  wc 
had  a  cure  that  would  work  in  her  case  if  she  would  only  con- 
sent to  try  it.  After  thoroughly  arousing  her  curiosity  as  to 
what  this  cure  might  be,  and  after  securing  a  written  procnbe 
from  her  that  she  would  take  our  cure  without  question,  ab- 
solutely  and  unquestioniagly    follow  our   directions   in   every 
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dcUil,  wc  proceeded  to  write  out  a  prescription  u  follows: 
"  Three  times  a  day.  rejtularly,  at  hours  you  may  select,  go 
into  the  frort  room;  |>ull  down  the  blinds;  place  a  elixir  in  tlie 
inic][|lerof  tlie  rorjm;  kneel  down  in  front  of  \\\h  chair;  cloj^e  the 
eyes  and  i)ray  from  Irn  to  fifteen  minutcSs  Form  your  pra/cr 
into  wDnU:  «peak  «ofily,  but  ttisilnctly.  Fray  about  anything 
or  for  aiiybixly  you  chuo^e,  calx^L  yourself-  Undci  iin  ciicuiU' 
£iance£  must  you  mention  yourself  or  pray  for  ycuraelf;  that 
Is,  you  must  not  pray  about  your  disease  or  your  mental  diffi- 
ndlie*.  You  may  pmy  For  yourself  in  the  sense  of  AKkinK  for 
spiritual  help,  but  in  no  case  must  your  nervous  disorders  be 
mentioned  in  your  prayerv  You  are  to  do  this  for  three 
week*,  and  then  report  to  this  clinic  " 

On  receiving  this  prescription,  the  patient  began  at  once  to 
explain  tliat  slie  had  lost  all  faith  in  God,  and  that  she  did 
noi  believe  in  prayer;  whereupon  we  exhibited  her  written 
promise  to  follow  Qur  directions,  and  she  immediately  flopped 
dU  objcetton,  giving  us  her  word  that  fihc  would  do  as  we  had 
prciscribcd-  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  ihii  patient  appeared 
and  rcT>orted  that  she  had  eaincd  a  complete  victory  over  all 
her  mental  diFTicultics;  that  she  hud  also  gained  live  potnids  in 
weight,  was  sleeping  well,  and  that  her  neighbors  were  be- 
ginning to  speak  of  her  rapid  improvement.  This  patient 
reported  that  after  the  third  day  she  entered  heartily  into  her 
prayers,  and  that  each  day  she  was  more  and  more  strength- 
ened, refreshed,  and  invigorated,  This  entire  chapter  could 
be  Ailed  with  the  experience  related  by  this  one  patient.  The 
phyetcians  in  attcndanc*;  at  the  clinic  on  this  particular  mominjf 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  therapeutic  power  and 
poKsibtlities  of  simple  prayer —  with  its  psychic  value,  inde- 
pendent of  its  ^piritunl  province.  Ore  physician,  with  a  tearful 
eye.  said  to  the  author  at  The  close  of  the  clinic:  "  I  did  not 
know  wc  had  such  a  tremendous  healing  force  lying  about 
unused" 

TI18    PkOSTITUTIOM    OF    PHAYEK 
In  this  connection  wc  denire  to  utter  a  warning  against  mor- 
bid  mcthodn  of  prayer.     Mo  procedure  15  capable  of  great  good 
without  at  the  fiame  time  being  susceptible  of  perversion  sod 
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gresit  tiarnt  Another  case  will  illu^lmtr  tht  hann  of  prayer, 
wh«i  it  consists  o£  a  meaningWa  rtdial  of  ooe'a  digicuUi«5, 
serving  as  a  source  of  adverse  autfi-suggesttt^n  to  the  mind- 
Such  methods  of  prayer  tend  to  weaken  and  clebiltute  the 
miMUat  and  moral  powers.  Ahout  a  year  ago  we  ha<t  a  patient, 
a  young  man.  twenty-two  years  of  age.  who  was  fighting  a 
great  moral  battle.  He  became  very  much  discouragetl ;  broke 
off  h]«  marriage  engagement;  severed  his  connection  witli  the 
church;  aiul  at  ihc  tjmc  wc  met  him,  scnouj»1y  contcmptatcd 
suteide*  Having  tried  numerous  methods  of  giving  him  help 
and  relief,  wv  finally  made  bold  lo  a^vite  thai  he  was  in  need 
of  moral  Blrength  —  spiritual  power  —  and  suggested  that  be 
would  l^nd  ereat  help  in  systematic  prayer.  To  this  he  replied: 
*'  Why,  doctor.  1  have  prayed  about  my  troubles  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  aud  then  after  my  great  strug£!e  with 
God,  I  would  Aoon  fall  again  into  my  sin.  The  more  t  pray, 
the  worse  I  get;  nothing  will  do  me  any  good.  It  U  either  the 
insane  asylum  or  the  grave  for  me-"  After  listening  to  this 
Tcciiil  of  his  experience,  it  occurred  to  va  that  En  bl#  CMC^ 
prayer  was  being  prostituted  into  a  form  of  adverse  and  UXI* 
whobsome  suggestion;  that  he  had  prayed  about  his  rtw>ral 
perversity  %o  much  that  this  very  praying  had  become  a  direct 
aid  in  keeping  the  wicked  idea  everlastingly  liefore  his  mind. 
Instead  of  making  a  helpful  and  uplifting  suggestion  out  of 
prayer,  he  was  making  it  harmful  and  debasing.  And  so  wc 
made  bold  to  sti^c^t  the  following  procedure  in  his  case:  We 
asked  him  to  reunite  with  the  church:  to  see  his  fonc^e  and  *et 
a  new  wedding-day;  to  begin  to  lay  plans  for  securing  a  Bat. 
and  actively  engage  in  selecting  the  furnishings-  We  asked 
him  to  let  his  mind  freely  dwell  upon  the  happy  home  he  would 
have  and  the  splendid  children  who  would  come  to  bless  it  We 
had  him  sign  a  written  agreemeni  not  to  think,  talk,  or  pray 
about  his  troubles  for  two  weeks.  We  explained  to  him  as 
best  we  could,  that  when  he  had  asked  his  Heavenly  Father  to 
help  him  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  it  wis  not  necessary 
to  ask  more  than  once :  that  further  prayer  should  be  devoted  to 
thanking  God  for  the  help  that  was  to  come  and  in  cxpressliig 
graliiude  for  the  help  that  even  uuw  had  alicady  cook- 
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Wc  arc  glad  lo  rq>nrt  thai  in  tJti«  <^ase,  after  his  metht^d  of 
praying  had  been  lurn<?d  from  one  of  constant  adverse  *ug- 
ecRtitm  into  on^  of  thanksgiving  and  gratitude,  he  was  highlj' 
successful.  From  that  day  on,  thia  young  man  became  an  ab- 
solute victor  over  his  besetting  sin.  And  so  it  is  apparent  that 
prayer  can  be  so  perverted  as  to  become  a  means  of  great 
harm  a<j  a  therapeutic  procedure.  The  autlior's  highest  con- 
ception of  prayer  is  that  silent  and  *piritual  comniunion  Irctween 
the  spirit  of  the  crcattirc  and  the  Spirit  of  hi»  Maker.  In  the 
early  9tage«  of  therapeutic  praying  it  i*  very  necessary  thai 
the  prayer  ihimld  hr  calmly  and  di^tinrtly  uttered  in  words, 
that  the  petitioner  may  hear  his  own  prayer,  for  this  greatly 
increa^t  the  influence  and  suggestive  power  of  the  procedure. 

Il  is  our  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the  patient  first  men- 
tioned«  the  mere  silent  kneeling  before  the  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  possessed  not  a  little  therapeutic  power  Many  a 
nervous  pat  Sent  would  fiooa  cure  himself,  if  he  would  perfectly 
relax  ajid  «ileii1ly  rest  for  fifteen  minutes  three  times  a  day. 
There  ia  good  therapeutic  advice  in  that  old  Scripture:  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  Cio6" 

PRAYFK    AN    INSPntATTOH   TO   WOtK 

Prayer  is  not  only  a  means  whereby  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
divine  forces  are  brought  into  cooperation,  but  if  it  is  uttered 
in  faith»  it  usually  tcads  the  one  who  prays  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  bring  about  the  answer  of  his  prayers.  Genuine 
prayer  Is  an  expression  of  courage  and  conlidence  combinec) 
with  failh  and  good  works. 

Although  prayer  Is  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  we  must 
fully  rccogniae  thai  neither  belief  in  our  prayers,  nor  sug- 
gestion, nor  reeducation  will  take  the  place  of  proper  physical 
ministrations  and  the  scientific  care  of  the  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered body.  Prayer  may  be  the  breath  of  the  soul;  prayer 
m^y  be  the  avenue  wherchy  the  diseased  mind  is  eliminated  and 
the  Divine  Mind  brought  in  to  replace  it;  prayer  is  the  great 
channel  by  which  man  can  harmonise  his  mind  with  that  of 
his  Maker;  nevertheless,  good  food,  pure  water,  fresh  atr, 
acd  deep  breiihing,  together  with  mental  and  physical  exer* 
dse,  arc  absolutely  essential  to  the  fccovcry  of  most  nervova 
and   psychic   disorders. 
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The  proper  rc^ulfttion  of  »hc  diet,  the  h^cne  of  the  bowds, 
the  brrathing  of  pure  air,  and  th«  drinking  of  pure  wfljl^r, 
havf  mufh  to  do  with  the  cure  of  nervous  Hmi-invaSds. 
PraycT  niLi!(t  not  be  used  merely  z%  a  mnns  of  irivififf  rdtcf 
to  hysterical  feelings,  4>r  as  an  excuse  for  rqieatcdly  Idling 
the  Almighty  how  much  you  huvc  done  for  Htm,  and  how 
little  He  has  done  for  you.  If  ihe  spirit  of  faith  ind  opti- 
mism.  of  thanksgiving  and  joy,  is  not  found  in  pray<T,  it  nay 
become  an  unconscious  means  of  further  dcbUiuting  and  de* 
pressing  ihc  ncruraathcnic  and  nervous  patient.  It  i&  not  only 
Vfise  to  prescribe  prayer,  hut  it  is  aleo  necessary  ti>  teach  pecpLc 
how  to  pray.  Jesus  must  have  recognized  that  Uie  world 
knew  iittle  about  how  to  pray,  for  the  only  form  He  left  on 
record  was  that  wonderful  prayer,  commonly  known  as  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  He  gave  to  the  disciples  in  answer  to 
their  request:    "Lord,  teaeh  us  to  pray,'* 

We  do  not  teach  that  prayer  shoiild  not  be  used  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  souL  It  is  far  better  when  the  feelings,  the 
emotions,  and  tlie  inlemal  pressure  tiare  arisen  aUnoa  to  the 
bursting  point  —  it  ia  far  better  for  the  Chri»tian  to  pour  out 
hi£  soal  to  God  in  prayer,  than  to  participate  tn  an  outbarnt 
of  anger  or  to  inrtutge  in  a  fit  of  had  trmper  If  it  i«  abso- 
lutely necessary  thai  the  one  should  have  a  vent  of  some  sort 
lo  relieve  himself,  prayer  will  he  found  to  be  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  mode  of  obtaining  such  relief.  Even  when  praycf 
is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  weeping  and  wailing,  h  la 
certainly  preferable  to  a  hysterica]  outbreak  or  to  a  vertml 
explosion  of  raving  and  ranting. 

CHltlSTIANl-TY    TUIE    HIGHEST   PSVCUOTUUjU'V 

We  are  forced  to  recognixc  the  therapeutic  vmlve  of  prftyer, 
no  matter  with  what  system  of  bdied  or  religion  it  may  b< 
associate<!:  but  we  have  spoken  of  prayer  in  this  text  with  tfa« 
thought  of  its  being  a  part  of  practical  Christianity.  Tkt 
cutkor  rtgards  prayer  as  the  master  mind  cure,  and  Chris- 
tianity as  the  kiglust  and  truest  form  of  psychcthtrmpy. 
rherc  can  be  no  question  that  the  Christian  religion,  when 
properly  untJerstood  and  Iruly  experienced,  pOAseasea  power 
both  to  prevent  anJ  cure  numcrouA  mental  maladies,  moral  dif* 
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ficultiet,  and  ph/sKsil  dinrn^c^  This  rntir^  hnnfc  ha*  hcvn 
drvrtted  to  Ihc  piycholfjgy  and  pliysiolofry  o£  faith  and  foar, 
and  h  must  be  eind«nt  tn  the  reader  that  lear  ar<t  doubt  arc 
diicasc- producing,  while  faith  and  hope  arc  health-giving;  and 
in  the  author's  opinion,  the  highest  possibilities  of  faiEh  and  the 
greatest  power  of  hope  are  expressed  in  the  Christian  rdtRion; 
the  teachings  of  Chrisi  arc  the  greatest  known  rlestroyers  of 
doubt  and  despair. 

No  one  can  appreciate  so  fully  as  a  doctor  the  amazingly 
larg«  percentage  of  humnn  diseases  and  sufferings  which  are 
diteclly  trflceablc  to  immftfality,  dit^ipalion,  and  ignorance  — 
to  unwholesome  thinking  and  unclean  living.  The  sincere  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  and  teachings  of  Christ  with  respect 
to  the  h'fe  of  mental  peace  and  jcy,  the  life  of  unselfish 
thought  and  dean  living,  would  at  once  remove  more  than  one- 
half  the  dirttcnlties,  diseases,  and  sorrows  of  the  human  race. 
In  other  words,  more  ihan  one-half  of  the  present  afflictions 
of  mankind  couhl  be  prevented  by  the  tremendous  prophylactic 
power  of  the  ChriMian   religion. 

Christianity  applied  to  our  modern  civihjralion  —  under- 
standingly  applUd,  not  merely  believed  or  accepted  —  wonld 
so  purify,  uplift,  and  vitKli^e  us  ihat  the  human  race  would 
immedialety  stand  out  as  a  new  order  of  bcin^.  po«sc-»sing 
superior  mental  power  and  increased  physical  force.  Irre- 
spective of  ihc  future  rewards  of  the  Chrislian  religion,  laying 
aside  &1I  discussion  of  future  life,  it  would  pay  any  man  or 
woman  lo  live  the  Christ  life  just  for  the  mental  and  physical 
rewaids  which  it  atTords  here  in  this  prcaeni  world.  Some  day 
the  world  may  awake  to  the  point  where  it  will  rccogniie 
Ihat  the  teacbings  of  Christ  are  potent  and  powerful  in  the 
work  of  preventing  and  curing  disease.  Some  flay  our  won- 
derful boasted  scientific  developments,  as  rcj^ardi  menial  and 
moral  improvement,  may  indeed  catch  up  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  reli^pon. 

RELtCIOUS  WORltV  AKU  RPlHtTrMT,  Oftlltr 

Repeatedly  we  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
body  does  its  best  work  when  the  mind  is  kept  entirely  off  the 
physical   functions.     The   physical  budy   is   mo^t  healthy   when 
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least  thought  of  To  concentrate  the  min^l  on  any  intemil 
organ  wil!  sooncj  nr  latff  rcMilt  in  demnginj  its  fnneiioai 
and  aid  in  producins:  physical  disease,  Introipcclicn  is  de- 
structive of  health  and  encourages  disease;  and  this  truth  holdfl 
equally  good  in  tile  spiritual  and  moral  realms  The  le«s  one 
thinks  about  one's  spiritual  Life,  the  more  healthy  and  whole- 
sonic  it  becomes.  And  we  arc  reminded  in  this  connection  of 
the  siaienicnt  once  made  hy  thai  great  evangelic,  Mr.  Dwi||;1il 
]-  Moody.  One  day  on  meeting  a  friend  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years,  he  was  afikcd,  **Wcll.  Mr.  Moody,  how  b  your 
ftouJ?"  To  this  question  Mr.  Moody  rcpHrdr  '"Well,  1  am 
sure  I  don't  know,  1  have  been  *o  busy  working  for  other 
people  that  I  haven't  had  time  to  think  anyDiing  about  my 
ioul:  !  gucis  it  IS  all  right."  And  vfc  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Moody  proh;il>ty  nevi^r  experienced  a  holier  and  more 
tnily  spiritual  moment  in  his  life  than  he  did  at  that  very 
time,  at  that  moment  when  tic  wa*  utterly  unmindfal  of  the 
immedLatc  stale  and  worlclngs  of  his  own  souK  When  the 
pra)'ing  Chrislian  has  committed  hts  soul  to  Utc  keeping  of 
his  Maker;  when  he  is  walking  in  the  light  of  life  a*  he  dii- 
cemt  it;  what  worry  about  his  soul  should  £nd  a  place  in 
his  mind? 

It  is  only  when  the  body  is  sick  that  we  are  reminded  that 
we  have  one:  it  is  only  when  the  stomach  is  sick  that  we  are 
aware  of  its  presence.  And  so  we  arc  persuaded  that  it  U 
only  when  the  soul  is  diseased  —  »in-5ick — ihai  we  arc  ever 
reminded  that  we  have  one.  When  all  is  well,  when  or»e  is 
living  the  faith  life,  when  the  soul  is  at  peace  with  God  and 
with  it»  fellows,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  apintual 
life  is  much  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Moody.  We  are  »0 
hiny  and  4o  happy  with  our  unselfish  efFort*  to  help  our  fellow 
man,  that  we  have  not  lime  lo  Mop  and  think  of  our  own  ftouL 
And  why  should  we?  Ifaving  accepted  the  peace  and  fclknir- 
ship  extended  by  our  Maker,  why  shotild  we  not  pass  on  wiib 
joy  and  rejoicing,  directing  our  greatest  efforts  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  heart-broken,  sorrow-stricken,  and  downtrod- 
den members  of  the  race,  who  have  not  yei  discovered  the 
beauties  of  iliisi  life  of  faith  —  thia  life  of  nuui'a  oncncM  with 
? 
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^^■^  THE    NEW    MJND   IN    THE   OLD    nOPV 

The  great  balllc  of  life  consists  in  an  tncc&sjint  struggle 
between  mind  and  matter.  "  For  ihe  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh;  and  these  are  con- 
trary the  oine  10  the  other;  so  tliat  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that 
ye  wauW."     (Gal.  V:!?.) 

The  ApoMie  Paul  was  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Christian 
rdigitin,  lli»  porlmyaU  of  the  warfare  between  the  carnal 
and  spiritual  natures,  bctA'c^n  mind  and  body,  are  vivid  and 
classic.  Paul  recognised  that  while  religion  was  ible  to 
change  tht-  minfln  it  did  nnt  nrceisarJly  change  the  hwty :  and 
so  he  wrote:  *  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion; 1c«t  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  shotild  be  a  castaway."  (1  Cor.  IX.zj.)  Paul  cer- 
tainly recognized  the  great  truth  of  Christian  psychology  — 
that  while  wc  may  secure  a  new  mind,  wc  are  In  no  wise  de- 
livered from  the  old  body, 

lite  spiritual  nature  expresses  itseU  in  the  dioice  of  mind, 
whereas  the  carnal  nature  manifests  itaeU  through  the  desires 
and  passions  of  the  fiesh.  The  regeneration  of  the  mind  la 
entirety  poi^f^ible.  Spiritually,  a  mar  can  be  "born  again" 
Start  out  afresh  with  new  and  heaven-born  desires;  and  this 
wondcrfiil  process  can  be  wrought  in  an  instant,  in  a  tnomcnt 
of  time,  by  the  simple  choosing  of  the  "  niind  of  Christ "  tn 
the  place  of  the  mind  of  self;  by  the  simple  surrender  of  the 
human  will  to  the  Divine  Will, 

But  ii  h  not  so  wllh  the  body,  with  its  hereditary  taints, 
its  passions,  and  its  pcrverlcd  appetites  acid  craving  de^res- 
Thesc  attributes  of  the  flesh  stubbornly  and  constantly  dispute 
the  rule  and  reign  of  the  higher  power*  of  the  mind-  The 
spiritLial  nature  h.  as  it  were,  engaged  in  combat  with  a  vicious 
animal  that  ever  seeks  to  encompass  its  overthrow  and  effect 
lis  destruction.  The  tody  must  be  subdued  —  tamed;  it  must 
be  constantly  watched;  the  flesh  cannot  be  trusted;  the  soul 
mtist  be  safeguarded  against  the  waywardness  of  the  body, 
as  expressed  by  Paul:  "Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 
(Rum.   Xin:i40 
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Bui  can  wc  Ao  nf>tliing  for  the  l>oi!y>  to  nmkc  ctt5icr  thjs 
contcct  wiib  the  wotU,  ihe  fltih,  An<l  the  devil?  Y«fi,  much 
can  hr  done  to  disarm  the  flr*h.  While  the  body  doc*  not 
experience  conversion  in  the  same  manner  as  docs  the  spir- 
itual nature,  it  may  be  slowly  unproved  by  proper  attcnuoD 
ic  hal>ilH  of  die%  exercue.  etc,  and  in  this  way  the  intenial 
warfare  between  the  spirit  and  the  Aesb  may  be  creatlj 
lessened. 

Tile  nffw  mind  is  compelled  to  talte  up  its  residence  In  the 
old  body.  It  15  unly  reasonable  that  vit  should  du  everyihiug 
pesaible  tu  render  the  old  body  a  fit  habitation  for  the  new 
mind.  We  are  certainly  unJer  obfigation  to  clean  up  the  old 
fleaihly  house,  to  put  into  it  only  those  food  materiak  which 
are  clean  and  pure,  anri  capable  of  improving  the  bodily  ttruc* 
ttire  by  replacing^  broken  down  material  with  siipcTior  matter. 
Ukcwisc,  the  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  should  be  care- 
fully studied  to  see  that  no  deteriorating  stibsiancc  is  taken  bto 
ttie  body  which  will  irritate  the  nerves,  poison  Ihe  brain, 
weaken  the  resiitance,  and  thus  inalte  ilie  rtcsh  a  prey  to  the 
thousand  and  one  agencies  of  destruction  which  at>ou]ut  on 
every  «de, 

Tn  ft  few  wordn,  it  is  our  Chrifitian  duly  tn  keep  the  body 
in  a  sound  and  healthy  condttion,  to  keep  It  unirritated:  to 
escbfw  those  things  which  fire  the  animal  nature  and 
strengthen  vicious  tendencies;  and  which,  iherebyj  weakea  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter,  and  in  the  end  bring  their  vic- 
tims into  hopeless  Mibiection  :ind  nlAvefy  to  the  carnal  vices 
and  whims  of  llic  flesh.  Concerning  this  the  apo^le  writes: 
"What?  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Choflt  which  13  in  you,  which  yc  hsve  of  God.  and  yv  arc 
not  your  own?  For  ye  are  boijght  with  a  price;  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 
''Whether  therefore  ye  eai»  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  {1  Cor.  VI:ifl,  20:  Xrji,) 

THE    GOSPEL    OF    SSCKONIXG 

According  to  Paur&  teaching,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Chriittan  life  is  leased  on  reckoning.  The  apostle  teaches  lAal 
by  divine  grace  the  believer  in   Christ  actually  becomes  Juai 
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wlial  he  (th«  believer)  by  faith  reckons  himself  to  be.  Girit- 
tiintty  ^njc)in&  that  on<-  miia  ihink  Viic  before  attaining  the 
spiritual  resurrection.  Paul  said:  "Litccwisc,  reckon  yc  also 
younclves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  aiii.  but  dive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our   Lord."     (Rom.  VI:ll.) 

Conccrnmg  hi»  ovm  struggle  w  the  contevt  between  mind 
and  matter  —  spirit  and  botly  —  and  the  final  victorious  out- 
come^  Paui  wrote:  "  I  find  then  a  law,  thai,  when  1  would  do 
gcuO,  evil  is  pTC5<Tnt  with  nie.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Cod 
ikfCer  the  inward  mfin:  but  1  ace  another  \aw  in  my  members, 
Wftrring  agninst  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap* 
tivity  lo  the  law  of  sir  which  fs  in  n\y  members.  O  wrelrhed 
man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?  I  lliank  God  through  Ji^sus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  llicn 
with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  but  with  tlie 
flesh  the  law  of  sin.  There  is  therefore  now  no  condcnmAtion 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  aiter  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spiriL"     (Rom-   VU  :3i  —  VIU:i.) 

It  will  not  always  appear  to  Christian  believers  that  the 
body  of  sin  is  dead,  but  it  is  their  privilege*  by  faith,  to  reckon 
that  Ebey  are  dead  indeed,  unto  fiin.  And  standing  u^n  this 
platform  of  faith,  it  ii  the  Christian's  privilege  to  experience 
Romans  VI.  verses  12-14-  *'  txi  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your 
mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 
Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness unto  $xn\  but  yidd  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  arc 
alive  from  the  dej/1,  and  your  members  as  instmments  of 
righteou&ness  unto  God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
you." 

But  what  shall  wc  do  with  the  flc»b  after  wc  recoKi^ifc 
that  it  is  not  yet  dead  unto  ein?  The  answer  is:  "Mortify 
therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  (he  earth;  fornication, 
uncleancesi.  inordinate  afTection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  cov- 
etousness,  which  is  idolatry/'  (Col  111:5-)  How  shall  we 
mortify  the  flesh?  By  simply  reckoning  it  lo  be  dcad«  and 
then  leaving  it  alone.  Mortification  is  a  process  of  nature 
whic!i  spontaneously  takes  place  when  things  ilie.  Don't  seek 
to  embalm,  to  excuse,  to  tmbcllish,  to  compromise,  with  the 
Uecds  of  the  Hesh. 
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ThAt  thh  ri<tory  of  lh<  spirk  over  the  fleah  is  mtirely 
ilcpcndcfnt  on  tbc  psychic  8iatc  atnd  ftttttudc  is  eHowd  by  Eph- 
lV:t3f-34.  whtch  My*"  "  That  yir  pui  off  concerning  »hc 
former  conversation  the  old  inan,  which  i»  cornipi  according 
lo  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  whieh  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holincff." 

PHYSICAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AN  AID  TO  SPIRITUAL  LlVtKG 

Obedience  to  ih«  laws  of  health  Is  an  effeciual  mcAiiA  of 
di»aiiumg  the  Ilcsh  —  a!i  it  were,  uf  removiiii;  the  wcJKhls 
lied  about  the  linking  soul — -which  will  enable  the  mmd  to 
ittrvive  and  tlic  spirit  to  rule.  While  it  is  tnie  that  wc  eaniioi 
eat  and  drink  ourselves  info  thr  Kin^om  of  God.  it  is  e^iiaUy 
true  thai  many  are  eatinff  and  dtinkine  themselves  otn  of  both 
the  Kingdom  of  Henven  and  the  kinj^dom  of  heallh- 

Every  act  of  obedience  lo  the  law*  of  life,  and  erery  effort 
to  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fiUhiness  of  the  flcah  and 
spirit"  (U  Cor,  Vll;!),  are  powerful  helps  to  the  mmd  in 
its  liattrc  to  control  matter  Ihcy  arc  dirert  aids  lo  the  spirit 
in  its  struggle  to  nuibter  the  br>dj'.  Likewise,  eveiy  craiM- 
greseioTi  of  physical  law  which  resalt*  tn  weakening,  irritat- 
ing, and  sickening  the  body,  server  at  an  additional  weight 
about  ihe  neck  of  thr  soul  to  hold  it  down  in  if)  cffofl^  to 
rise  above  the  polluted  waters  of  the  pfiysical  and  material 
realm. 

Good  physical  health  —  a  nervous  system  in  perfect  cqut- 
hbrium.  sound  digestion,  a  pure  blood  Mream.  an  active  and 
well-related  eliminative  system  —  these  arc  all  i^tyticat 
means  of  gr«icc  to  the  spiritual  nature.  They  represent  the 
"old  man"  cleaned  up  and  dtsarmed  to  the  fnlWst  po^sJbtc 
extent  In  such  a  condition  it  is  infinitely  e&sitr  for  the  new 
Silnd  to  manage  the  old  hody. 

SUMMAaV    OF    ms    CflAPTrR 

t.  Prayer  Is  a  sort  of  spiritual  communion  between  man 
and  hn  Maker,  ft  is  second  to  no  other  practice,  in  its  power 
to  Influence  the  mind  and  liberate  tlie  soul. 

3.  While  prayer  may  not  changv  God,  it  certainly  <loes 
ehonge  (he  one  who  prayt;  and  thfs  mental  trans  formation  is 
nimes  immediate,  profound,  and  wholly  intxplicaUe. 
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5  Th«  mental  factor  m  true  prayer  is  lliat  of  su^cUion 
and  (f  I  f-surrender  —  s«  If -surrender  of  the  human  will  to  tbe 
Dtvtne  MimL  Ther^  is  ircmcndoiis  psycholberapeiitic  power 
in  Mmple  old- fashioned  prayer 

4-  The  moral  element  of  prayer  coosisU  in  keeping  the 
mind  facussed  on  high  uleaU.  Prayer  slrtnglhens  Ihc  will,  in 
contradistirction  to  hypnotism  which  usimUy  weakens  it 

5»  Tbc  spiritual  factor  in  prayer  n  fonnd  in  its  ability  to 
generaie  moral  energy,  and  Its  power  to  create  spiritual  cour- 
age.    Prayer  \^   Ihc  secret  of  spirilnal   victory. 

6.  Tbc  practice  of  prayer  vtry  markedly  influences  the  per- 
formance of  many  physical  functions.  Prayer  influences  the 
body  favorfihly  or  unfavorably  accnrding  as  it  is  dominated 
by  faith  or  fear 

y.  The  psychological  and  therapeutic  value  of  prayer  has 
been  greatly  underestimated  l>y  luodenj  reformers  and  psy- 
chotherapists. The  pmycr  of  faith  ib  the  gateway  to  the  new 
birth  —  the  new  mind. 

8.  The  prayer  ctire  is  the  treatment  par  excellence  for  nu* 
njcrou»  nervous,  worried,  and  liyslerieal  patient*.  Prayer 
pof«eft«es  a  positive  value  as  a  thfrapentie  agent,  even  in  the 
experience  of  th^ise  who  doubt  its  efficacy  and  who  liave  lillle 
faith  in  a  prayer -hearing  God. 

9.  The  prayer  of  faith  h  a  source  of  favorable  and  powerful 
atito-suggeatioTi  lr>  the  mind  of  the  one  who  prays;  while  the 
prayer  of  doubt  and  fear  may  become  highly  itijurious  because 
of  its  power  of  adverse  suggestion, 

10.  Prayer  may  be  so  prostituted  as  to  become  a  source  of 
moral  weakne^f  and  spiritual  defeat  It  is  sometimes  necc^ 
Wiry  to  forbid  patients  praying  about  their  peculiar  or  partic- 
ular obsessions  and  other  harassing  difBeuhies. 

II-  (renninr  prayer  inspires  the  one  who  prnya  lo  pnl  forlh 
every  jntclligcDt  effort  10  bring  about  the  answer  to  his 
prayers. 

12.  Although  prayer  is  a  potent  therapeutic  agency,  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  proper  physical  miniitration  and  the  scientific 
care  of  the  diseased  or  disordered  body. 

13.  The  practice  of  prayer  constitutes  a  safcty*vaEve   for 
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itititd  and  «ouL  A  EMASon  of  praying  will  often  prcrvnt  an 
outburst  of  3ng«r  or  a  fit  of  bad  temper 

t4  Pray<^T  ts  the  master  mind  cnrr.  (Thrift unity  Is  ihc 
highest  and  tru«at  form  of  psychotherapy.  The  highest  possi- 
bJlitics  of  faith  and  the  g^rcatcst  power  of  hope  are  expreued 
in  the  teachings  of  Chriu. 

15,  If  Chriitianity  were  practically  applied  to  our  tncHJem 
dvihzation,  it  would  so  purify  and  vitaLue  the  rac«  that  more 
than  one-half  of  our  sorrow  and  sickitc^  would  ioimediately 
disappear, 

[6,  The  less  one  thinks  of  one's  spintu&l  life,  the  more 
healrhyand  wholesome  it  becomes.  Ttie  sou^likr  the  body,  never 
Teminds  as  of  its  preiencc,  unless  something  has  cone  wroog. 

17,  While  both  theology  and  psycholoKy  teach  the  piMsi- 
bilit^  of  man's  securing  a  new  mind,  physiology  demonstrates 
the  imposaibility  of  our  getting  a  new  body,  in  the  same  »eo»e. 
The  new  mind  nmat  take  up  its  habitation  and  fight  its  battles 
in  the  same  old  bo<!y- 

iR,  While  the  body  cannot  experience  conversion  as  doea 
the  spiritual  nature,  neverthcle»,  it  can  he  slowly  improved 
and  cfTeelively  di^raied,  by  proper  attention  to  the  habclfl 
of  diet  and  cxeretsp, 

ig.  It  i«  a  Christian  duty  to  keep  the  body  in  a  tound  and 
healiliy  condition;  to  keep  it  unirritated;  to  eschew  those 
practices  winch  fire  the  animal  imure  and  inftame  the  vicioos 
passions. 

20-  Both  psychobfiric  and  Christian  philosophy  teach  that 
what  the  human  soul  reckons  itself  by  faith  to  be  —  eiveatually. 
chat  is  just  what  it  will  bccone.  The  thought  of  life  in  the 
mind*  prcecde^  the  spiritual  resurrection. 

21.  Physical  nghleouaness  is  a  great  aid  to  spiritual  living. 
Obedience  to  the  bws  of  hi^alih  is  an  e^ectuat  meami  of  dts* 
arming  the  flesh  111  its  inces^aiit  warfare   against  the  spirit 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  EMANCIPATED  LIFE 

TWI  RONDACE  OF  CrVIUZATION.— PilVfilCAL  EUAKCIPATtOM, 
TIIK  SIMPLE  UVK  IXIB  THE  HODV- — MeNTAL  EUANC'IPATlOrf, 
rHK  ^lUFLC  LIFE  FOR  THE  UtSD. —  SOCIAL  EMANCIPAtlOPf, 
TIIK  SIUFLE  LIFE  FCR  THE  COMMUNJTV, —  DOUKSTIC  KMAK- 
CEPATIOH,  THE  SIMPLE  LIPE  FOR  THE  HOtf  B.-- MOftAL  B1CAH- 
tril'ATiaNt  THB  SIUPLE    LIFR    P08   THE   3QUL. 

THE  civilized  races  arc  at  present  suffering  ihe  bltEht  of 
numerous  uniKcosary  p1i)rsicsl  maladies,  while  the  miml 
of  mm  is  fettered  with  fear,  and  the  human  %ou\  is  well-nigh 
CTUfthed  with  worry  and  sorrow;  all  of  which  ia  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  preventable.  Much  ot  the  unbappiness  of  mankind 
is  due  lo  physical  transgression,  mental  worry,  moral  ddin- 
<iucnc)%  and  the  cjtActiitg  demands  of  conventional  tocicty. 

7UB    ftONDACE    OP    CIVILISATION 

Man  is  a  tover«S^n  heing  with  soul  freedom,  mental  inde- 
pendence, and  moral  option:  but  to-day  our  complex  civiliza* 
tion  and  highly  developed  commerce  ftrc  rapidly  tumtnj;  men 
and  women  into  highly  apecialJEed  intellectual  and  industrial 
machine-*-  This  is  well  ilUislrated  by  the  case  of  the  young 
woman  from  the  tenement  district,  who  went  to  work  in  a  box 
factory,  lo  oiakc  paper  boxes.  She  was  paid  for  her  service* 
at  so  much  a  bundled  t>oxes.  She  reported  that  she  eajoycd 
the  work,  and  ahe  waa  very  sociable  with  ihc  other  young 
girls  who  worked  with  her,  tome  of  whom  were  younger 
than  she.  Aflrr  the  first  few  weeks  she  ceased  to  talk  with 
her  fellow- workers,  and  her  sociability  at  home  was  noticeably 
decreased.  When  askt^d  for  an  explanation  for  this  chan|t[e 
in  temperamental  behavior,  she  replied :  "  I  have  learned  that 
]  cannot  make  $c  many  boxes  when  I  talk,  therefore  I  cannot 
earn  so  mucli  money," 
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Afier  a  year  of  work  *n  ihis  paper-box  fanory,  lYc  entire 
cxpicikDioij  uu  ihh  yuuLig  w<jiil«ii*»  Ucc  hixd  Lh-xuuic  mure  or 
leaa  changed.  She  went  to  work  in  the  morning,  come  bome 
at  night,  and  after  doing  her  washing  and  ironing  or  other 
necessary  work,  went  to  bod.  Up  a^Ain  in  the  mominz.  >nd 
off  at  work  all  day  —  just  like  a  niacbinc>  In  answer  to  fur- 
ther Questions  at  ihi&  lime  with  rcspcci  lo  her  oxtct  buoyant 
and  joyful  temperament,  she  said:  "No,  I  don't  think  any 
more,  f  have  Iranied  that  when  I  think  about  anything  while 
at  work,  i  cannot  make  ho  mzny  boxe:»,  and  then  i  cannot  earn 
*o  much  money/" 

One  would  ruiurally  ihlak  thai  the  iMcredncM  of  tl»e  sov- 
ereign individuality  which  h;L3  been  given  to  mnn  would  nal- 
uralTy  pruteet  its  against  the  slavery  of  imitation,  bill  this  Is 
not  HO-  The  power  of  siiggesiion,  the  drejtd  of  adverse  crit- 
imm,  and  the  fear  nf  ridicule.  maVc  of  othcrwi»c  tnteUistnt 
men  and  women,  ahject  nUves  to  the  prrvailing  fashions. 
Man  has  largely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  diversity  of  chir- 
acter  and  expression  is  the  law  of  cfeatio4i.  No  two  leaver, 
even  on  the  same  tree,  are  exactly  alike.  The  race  is  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  thai  the  supreme  duty  of  man  b  to  live  at 
his  best  —  asceruiir  the  conditions  e»seniial  thereto,  and  faith- 
fuUy   adjtist   his   life  to  thcm. 

The  human  race  is  drifting  into  bondage  to  the  convention- 
alities of  commerce  and  civilised  society.  The  ftnancipated 
life  is  the  efficient  life,  the  simple  life.  History  abundantly 
proves  that  vice,  intemperance,  indolence,  and  the  complexity 
of  civilization,  are  ihe  chief  factors  in  ibe  decay,  the  ruin,  and 
the  downfall  of  nations.  Many  of  our  modem  diseases  are 
prscticnlty  limited  to  the  civilized  races.  Cnlmre  and  edn- 
cation,  instead  of  delivering  the  race  from  fear,  in  many 
cas«s  serve  but  to  multiply  our  fears  and  inorcase  our  anxicttesi. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  di«?ase»  of  lavagery  are  eans^ 
by  microbes,  and  are  therefore  <Hbject  to  control  and  «limivEft- 
tion  by  quaramine  and  sanitation:  while  the  mental  dineascs. 
the  moral  maladies,  and  the  bad-habii  <Vsorders  of  the  civ- 
ilized   rac»   can    be  eradicated   only    by  bringing  about    the 

Dial,  moral,  and  phv^lcal  emancipation  of  the  people. 
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THE  SIMPLE   LJFE   AT   HOME 


FIG  15.    RItHT  AND  WRONG  50CIAL  TENL-ENCI£5. 
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The  national  supremacy  an*!  the  military  triumphs  of  the 
simple-life  pct>p]c>,  fn>in  the  Mcdct  10  the  J^pt(.  cotiMitute 
a  fttrong  indicttncnl  ft^ainst  the  iknwholcj^m<:nc!ijL  of  the  mod- 
ern tund^icy  1r>  multiply  false  ai^iJ  nulerial  nccUa,  to  over- 
mdutge  \\if  physicnl  appotiftf^  an<!  pattidnt,  and  ronsf([ii4?nt1y 
to  ovcrljurtU'fi  the  mind  witli  fear  and  worry.  The  modern 
highly  complex  methods  of  civiliitd  living  resemble  an  engine 
with  the  throttle  wide  open:  there  exist*  nc*  reserve  power. 

rUYflCAL    EMANCIPATION — THE     SIMPLE     LIFE    FOR    THE    BODY 

As  we  increase  the  complexity  of  modem  living,  ii  becomes 
necessary  that  very  simple  and  hygienic  habit)  should  be  gen- 
erally udupt«:cL  It  (>  highly  es&eiuial  tkit  men  mid  women  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  give  daily  -iludy  and  intelligent 
thought  to  the  cultivaticn  And  preservation  of  health,  TItc 
integrity  of  the  riviliz4>d  races  is  ilopendeni  upon  getlirig  away 
from  the  house — from  the  sedentary  life.  Man  is  in  every 
sense  an  out<toor  animal,  nnd  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  indtS' 
pensahle  to  his  he-ilth  and  happiness.  Many  of  our  modem 
maladies,  *uch  a«  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  and  tuber* 
culosis  arc  purely  and  simply  house  disease*. 

Many  a  man  could  deliver  himself  from  mcmal  bonda^ 
and  moral  depression  by  merelj  learning  huw  to  breathe,  liovr 
to  breathe  deeply  and  naturally.  Thmiaandi  of  people  arc 
habitually  suffering  from  semi -suffocation,  due  to  their  ia- 
sufficient    and    nnnfifutal   methnils   of   breathing. 

Free  and  regular  water-drinking  in  connection  with  system- 
atic bathing,  together  with  the  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  — 
eaiinf;  the  right  amount  of  good  food  at  right  times  —  would  «et 
many  a  chronic  dyspeptic  free  from  the  bondage  and  terrors 
of  his  digestive  disturbances. 

Daily  exercise  in  healthful  and  properly  adjusted  elothmg, 
tugethcT  with  regular  re»t,  sound  sleep,  and  wholeaome  recre- 
ation, would  emancipate  many  a  soul,  now  held  securely  by  the 
fetter*  of  chronic  disease  and  mental  depicision,  Lri  the 
civilized  nations  open  th<?ir  eyes  lo  the  fact  that  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  go  tOEeihen 

MtKTAL  EMANCIPATION —THE  SIMPLK  LIFE  FOR  THK  MmO  j 

L  Civtliced  p^ple  have  not  yet  read»ed  the  place  where  they         ^M 
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ax<  willing  lo  brtdk  away  from  ihjit  ikbiliutin]:  antl  fear- 
riddco  practice  of  constantly  worrying  «bout  wlutt  other  pe(h 
pie  think  of  them  W«  arc  more  or  Vc«c  victims  of  bli&d  Mil 
nnr^snnmj;  pri^jnttic^i^  —  :ind  prejudice  is  a  tori  of  menial 
cork,  which  prevents  pood  ideas  from  entering  ihe  tatnd,  and 
sometimes  also  prevents  splen<Iid  thougliU  eftcaptnf  thcrefrora. 

Mo»t  people  constantly  practise  mental  repre»ion  —  Ihat  is, 
they  do  not  cultivate  oHipnal  habits  of  th<nij^t,  and  do  not 
cncouraRe  the  mind  honertly  and  fearlessly  to  express  itsdf, 
Thi»  sort  of  psychic  slavery  is  one  of  the  corses  of  the  con- 
^'enlionality  which  ever  attaches  Itself  to  a  ataic  of  ciriliaa- 
tion,  Majiy  a  prcat  mind  has  been  dwarfed  and  crippled  by 
the  paralysing  influence  of  thii  social  hypocrisy. 

An  iincr>ni rolled  and  rxplouivc  temper  it  like  dynamite  to 
happiness.  A  single  fit  of  an^er  is  able  to  destroy  the  trail- 
quilhty  of  the  rrind  for  days  and  even  wedcs.  The  serpent  of 
ELispicion  is  a  mind  poison,  a  thing  to  be  ^[reatly  feared  and 
constantly  shunned:  while  despondency  ia  tidminan  and  luuiat* 
tira);  every  mteUigent  man  and  woman  should  maintain  per- 
petual  quarantine  against  ii, 

Tlie  inoidiuate  itching  for  publicity,  the  unnatural  and 
unwholc.tomc  desire  for  noLoricty,  makes  slaves  out  of  Mhcr- 
wise  intelligent  people.  The  liesire  to  he  regarded  as  ^'aoflitc- 
body,"  and  the  unnatural  tendency  to  climb  to  the  *'top  of  the 
heap/*  IT1USC  be  blamed  for  a  great  deal  of  our  present-day 
unhappiness,  heart-iche.  and  sorrow. 

Simplicity  hrings  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  belong  lo  the 
emanci|)air<]  mind.  Joy  and  satisfaction  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  things  Of  in  riches,  but  in  the  soul. 

Let  simpHcliy  and  sincerity  of  speech  displace  our  modem 
methods  of  ''counterfeit  talk."  Tlic  little  boy  wss  not  far 
from  right  when  he  wrote,  in  ht^  essay  on  words.  "  Specdi  U 
made  \f>  enver  up  mir  ihoughtK,"  Let  «incti6ed  common  aaciae 
displace  the  universal  desire  for  excitement  and  the  ewf- 
present  tendency  lo  cxaEcerate,  to  overdraw,  to  overatale,  to 
distort,  to  magnify,  and  to  create  a  sensation. 

Let  the  mind  be  carefully  nourished,  wisely  supplied  with 
diversified  mental  food.    Let  the  mind  be  properly  fed,  iM 
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fnercly  fascinated.  An  exclusive  diet  of  novels  i»  ti<>%  fOOd 
tfc  ilcvelopmeni  an<l  upbuil(lin|;  of  the  Jntollcct.  Whol* 
fiction  may  tiavt  lis  placir  as  a  sort  of  rncnial  r<M.Toalion,  hul  it 
is  ctrlainly  imwiac,  4;aE>ecia]ly  in  the  case  of  youi^  people*  to 
permit  the  mental  nourisjhnient  to  lie  conipoHc<l  exclusively  of 
noveLs. 

Self-control  is  the  great  secret  and  source  of  human  health 
anil  happiness.  Study  how  properly  to  work  boih  mind  and 
bpdy,  but  also  study  the  divine  law  of  nicnul  rest.  Studiously 
shun  cftokering  care  and  \\\ai  life  of  peipeiuaL  auxicty  and' 
siispcnf^r  eo  which  »o  many  arc  unfurtimatdy  addicted.  Avoid 
f«ar  thought  and  worry  3.n6.  all  their  mental  cousins;  and  re- 
meni3>er  it  is  time  to  luke  a  vacation,  tn  call  a  hall,  when  you 
find  you  arc  dreaming  at  nighl  about  your  work, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  our  modem  strrnuous  methods 
of  living  bavc  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  mental  insta- 
bility of  the  race.  Insanity  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bouncU 
—  out  of  all  proportion  lo  the  norinal  growth  of  populatiott. 
The  author  believes  that  tlie  unvvliolt^ume  complexity,  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  false  demands  and  fictitious 
duties  oo  lh«  p»rt  of  fnod«m  dvilizatioti,  ix  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  undermining  the  mental  stamina  of  th*-  race;  and 
the  nme  evil  work  is  accomplished  by  the  direct  influeoce  of 
mental  worry  and  other  unhygienic  practices. 

SOCIAL    IMANCIPATICN  — THE  SIMPLE   LIFE    FOR   THE 

rOMMUMITY 

Tliousands  of  women  are  rendered  exceedingly  nervous  and 
Iield  In  social  bondage  by  their  foolish  endeavors  to  shine  lit 
society.  Thousands  of  both  meii  and  women  labor  UJider  the 
lash  of  debts  and  mortgages  for  no  reason  other  than  that 
they  rnay  enjoy  the  ddusions  of  luxury.  The  Id^a  that  one 
must  have  fine  clothes,  diamonds,  or  aiitomobilev  in  order  to 
maintain  his  place  in  society,  has  wrouebt  the  ruin  and  com* 
passed  the  downfall  of  many  otherwise  intelligent  and  happy 
families. 

Modem  society  is  suppressing  and  deforming  the  individ- 
uality of  its  devotees.  Social  tisages  and  conventionalities 
arc  prtMludng  the  "social  siercoiypc."    The  rising  generation 
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arc  uught  to  uphdil  aiid  ape  the  ci]Sioni&,  lublta.  and  man- 
iicriMiis  uf  Uic  prucciiiti^  )*citcE4tiuu.  Gciiiu^,  t^icnt,  ind  per- 
sonality arc  choked  antl  strangtcd  by  IhU  in»ito£  desire  to  nm 
the  rising  Kcncration  into  otir  itandard  social  mould*. 

The  civiltxcd  nations  are  rapidly  creating  fflW  and  ftr 
trar>'  standards  of  taste  Otir  methods  of  living  are  bcconunf 
increasingly  extravagant,  and  all  this  results  in  produdiig 
dissaiisfaeiion  and  discontent  on  the  pari  of  Ibe  lower  dasxs 
o£  society,  wlien  tbt'y  arc  unaWe  to  secure  tliese  material  po»- 
sesslons.  whicli  tliey  are  being  taught  to  regard  as  csacnt; 
happiness  and  good  living. 

There  is  ahogciher  loo  great  a  tendency  to  classify 
Mciety  according  to  dolhrs,  We  are  becoming,  as  a  nation, 
afBiotcd  with  a  falie  priJc  of  wealth  and  power.  The  nitnd 
15  e\-er  fdted  wtlh  thoughts  of  discontent  bceauic  we  do  not 
possess  the  wealth  and  the  artificial  prestige  and  power  which 
are  4upf>oscd  to  accompany  riches.  To  those  who  really  know 
the  inner  lives  and  eKperiences  of  the  wealthy  cla«(c«  and 
the  high  social  sets,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  how  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied  are  the  majority  of  these  muJti-miltionairea 
and  social  buderftirs.  Tlie  rising  generation  sliould  be  ivSXj 
taught  respecting  the  follies  of  fashion  anrS  the  cnptincn  of 
wealthy  as  well  as  the  vulgarity  of  the  wanton  waste  of  it,  and 
the  ostentatious  displny  of  tho«r  things  which  money  ti:  able 
to  buy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mcntai  (orrow,  and  often 
downright  dishonesty,  is  bom  of  the  tendency  of  the  civilised 
races  to  have  too  many  supposed  social  needs.  Young  men 
and  women  come  to  regard  their  happiness  as  dependent  upon 
the  poMcssion  of  certain  material  blcislngs.  or  on  the  ability 
to  indulge  m  certain  e&penalvc  fonnij  of  amusement  and  rco 
rtatJon.  The  ciriliicd  races  are  in  danger  of  becoming  verit' 
able  t>ondscrvart«  to  the  threatened  domination  of 
sovereignty  of  fielitious  needs. 

The  social  functions,  banquets,  and  othrr  lavish  entertain- 
inuitK  of  modern  society  constitute  an  appalling  wa«te  both  of 
lime  and  money.  The  energy  and  means  foolishly  and  often 
harmfully  squandered  by  one-half  of  the  world,  would,  fai 
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shon  time,  rcsull   in  c<lucaimg  and  dcHvcrmj;  the  other  half 
frmu  it»  iiUclkctUAl  aUvcry  Jitd  iticlusUul  bondage,      (Sec  Fig, 

43.) 

Tho  unnaUtral  mrnlal  tcn&ioD  and  high  hTofxl-|>n?&tur«  «vor 
assnciatrd  willi  tiociil  conquest  and  f^tthionable  entertain  men  is, 
are  rapidly  undermining  the  nervous  Mren^th  and  the  vttal 
resisuncc,  especially  of  the  wi>men  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society.  There  is  tittle  doubt  in  the  author's  mind  that  ihc»c 
unnecessary  social  strains  upon  th«  nervous  system  arc  largely 
responsible  for  the  alarmingly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  women  in  the  higher  social  sets  to  resort  to  the  regular 
U9C  of  narcotics  and  drugs.  It  soon  develops  that  tea  and 
coffee,  Of  even  cigarettes,  are  unable  to  atTord  the  desired 
relief,  so  there  is  an  ever-present  tendency  fo  resort  to  mor- 
phine, opium,  or  cocaine^  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
drug  fiends  arc  not  all  found  among  the  destitute  and  unfor- 
tunate of  the  slums;  liicy  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  mansicins  on  tlie  boidcvards, 

DOMESTIC    EMANCIPATION — TIlS    SIMPLE    LIFE    FOR    THE    HOME 

The  life  of  the  average  housewife  and  mother  is  too  often 
made  one  of  unnecessary  drudgery  and  useless  anxiciy.  In 
the  modern  home  life  there  is  altogether  too  much  oi  n  ten- 
dency ro  confuse  the  tasks  which  are  secondary  in  importance 
wkb  those  duties  which  are  essential  and  vital  Tlouickerping 
is  made  burdensome  by  the  neee?isity  of  givin^r  attention  to  a 
hundred  trifles,  the  utter  neglect  of  which  would  in  no  wiic 
interfere  with  the  happiness  and  u^efultiesi  of  the  home  life. 
Remember  that  the  house  is  not  the  home  —  the  home  is  made 
by  the  ch;iTacter  and  spirit  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  house. 
Do  nut  forget  "the  value  of  the  porch,  ibe  yard,  the  garden  — 
and  the  children. 

l-et  uft  not  mnWc  the  mistake  of  keeping  the  younger  mera- 
bers  of  the  family  in  n  state  of  constant  worry  hy  our  inces- 
santly nagifine:  them  because  c*f  their  peculiarities  of  charaeler 
and  individuality  of  dres^.  or  their  partictilar  way  of  tnakin^ 
their  toilet  or  combing  ihrir  hair.  Let  the  mother)  also  exhibit 
their  independence  and  individuality  in  the  matter  of  house 
decoration,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fumithing*.     Why 
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should  wc  dres^  our  persom  or  arrange  our  hoa&c  without  re* 
gard  to  our  personal  la^icA^  AUd  tlcAirts,  umpty  tMcauJic  tt  is 
tlic  current  fa^hiuii]?  It  Is  ccitaiuly  time  tliai  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence  r^hould  bcpn  to  cbBrftdcrifc  the  domettic  1i£c  of 
tlie  civilized  races. 

Too  often  business  nece^it^  aiut  aoctal  demands  arc  pti* 
mitttd  to  cnijih  out  the  family  life.  We  have  lime  for  biuiacM 
engagements  anil  social  entertain  menu,  btit  no  time  for  bn^ 
band  and  wife  to  devote  to  each  other  or  to  ihcir  children. 
Too  often  the  home  life  is  only  a  half-way  house  iu  the  social 
struggle  for  recognilioD  and  preeminence.  Parents  not  in- 
frequently become  strangers  to  each  other;  and  in  oar  icreat 
citic»>  among  the  auuul  ict,  children  (in  families  where  ibcy 
are  to  be  found)   become  veritable  strangers  to  their  parents. 

How  long  before  othcrwiKe  intcltigenT  men  and  wom^n  will 
dare  to  recognize  tlic  folly  of  false  etiquette  and  the  usclcss- 
ncss  of  the  extreme  demands  of  modern  eivilijccd  society? 
Instead  of  running  our  cbildien  into  the  stereotyped  Mcial 
mould  of  hfe,  why  not  encourage  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduality and  temperament  of  caeb  child?  And  it  is  in  this 
amnection  thu  our  modern  stereotyped  methods  of  education 
become  appatcnL  Why  should  children  be  compelled  to  paas 
through  a  routine  sysuiu  of  education,  and  allowed  to  exercise 
their  talents  only  in  certain  flp«cili«d  lines  ?  Let  us  hof>e 
that  the  e(iuc:)lional  systetns  of  th^*  fiiFiire  w*ill  maVe  provition 
for  the  individual  growth  and  ttevdopment  of  the  child- 

UORAl.   EMANCIPATIOX — TIIG  SIMI-UC  LIFK  fOi  TIIB  SOUL 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  this  book  has  beoi  to  afford 
a  scientific  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  faith  and  ihc 
elimination  of  fear  It  has  been  our  aim  to  funmh  a  rational 
bast!(  for  the  encouragement  of  faith  and  hope.  Wc  deplore 
every  false  and  untrue  method  of  generating  faith;  nevertbe- 
le£s  we  are  bound  to  recognijic  that  the  average  man  would 
prefer  a  wild  and  baseless  hope  to  the  moit  selentifte  and 
approved  form  of  "rational  despair,"  After  looking  ai  tlie 
question  from  every  possible  standpoint,  we  are  bound  10 
conclude  that  man  in  incurably  religious  —  his  mental,  monl, 
and   spiritual  life  demands  the   consolation,  the   inspJraiioQ, 
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ard  the  Teatrainl  of  rdigious  (ailh.  In  our  worthy  efforts  to 
aatUfy  thi$  nalural  spirituaE  craving,  the  time  hA9  ctnainly 
come  when  we  should  begin  to  emancipate  ours«lvefi  from 
*«Uvfry  1o  the  groundlf^ss  beliefs  and  superstitious  vagariir^  of 
past  generations. 

Modern  ctviU;fation  is  cursed  with  the  blight  of  selSahness. 
It  stAnd£  in  imminent  danger  of  that  social  decay  which  inev- 
itably follows  upon  the  heets  of  self'Seeking  and  indu:ttmt 
opprwjiion. 

We  need  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  nourishing  the  moral 
nature  and  exercising  the  soul:  the  spiritual  nutrition  ruu«t 
not  te  neglected.  Further,  we  are  forced  to  rccogniic  that  the 
health  of  the  soul  is  tremendously  in£uenced  by  the  bodily 
*itaie,  and  vict  virna. 

Let  us  recognise  thfit  real  moral  freedom  and  genuine  spir- 
itu^il  liberty  in  no  wise  lead  to  tn6deltly  or  atheism.  Let  lis 
ha%'e  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Hod  and  toward 
man ;  ard  the  author's  advice  to  hi*  every  reader  is  —  if  you  do 
not  have  a  good  religion,  get  one-  If  you  have  a  religion  and  it 
has  not  so  changed  you  as  to  effect  your  emancipation  from 
fear  and  worry,  then  wc  would  advise  tlut  you  change  your 
religion  and  get  one  that  will, 
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ANATOMY    AND  PHYSIOLOGY   OF  THE   BRAIN 
AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

IT  is  highly  cssenlial  in  the  study  of  mental  hy^^cnc,  that 
one   should   have   a   practice   knowledge   of   the   forcn  &nd 
function  of  tho  br«in  And  nrrvoiiA  tiystem. 
THE    HUMAN    BEAIN 

The  htunan  brain  consists  of  lbr»  pans:  The  cerebrum  or 
fore  brain,  the  ccreMIum  or  hind  brain*  ami  the  medulla  ob* 
loAgata.  The  brain  subsUincc  consists  ai  the  cell  bodies  of 
untold  thousands  of  tittle  nerve  cells  with  their  numerous 
nerve  processes  or  fibres. 

Thtr  brain  Ja  covered  by  three  membranes  knuwn  aa 
mcningcf.  One  is  a  fibfoua  substance  lining  the  interior  of 
the  sknti  nnd  extending  down  and  around  the  tpinal  cord.  1u- 
»ide  of  lhi«  ii  »  loo^e  meihwork  rii  di^Hrali*  fibres,  the  (iptdrr- 
web  membrane  or  arachnoid  The  third  or  inner  mcnibraiic 
consists  of  a  thin  dettcate  structure  resting  directly  upon  the 
brain  substance.  There  i»  found  a  meshwork  of  small  blood 
vessels    within   the  inner  membrane. 

The  weight  of  the  adult  brain  is  about  Eifty  ounces.  That 
is  the  weight  of  (he  male  brain;  the  female  biain  weighs  about 
six  ounces  less.  The  ccrebnitn  or  higher  brain  is  divided 
into  CvfO  hemispheres,  each  of  which  is  ftirtber  divided  info 
numerous  lobe^  Each  lobe  is  the  scat  of  &onie  special  intel' 
l^ctiul  process,  or  the  headrjuarters  of  some  particular  hndily 
function. 

The  brain  h  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels  an<l  also  con- 
tains many  lymph  chatmels.  At  tlie  base  of  the  brain,  these 
blood  vesiels  form  a  perfect  circle,  which  albw«  of  the  free 
and  even  distribution  of  the  blood  am)  the  ec|ua1ization  of  its 
pre^urc 

The  cfrrbmm  is  coutpo^cd  of  gray  naatier  and  white  matter. 
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j  iir  ^lAy  maiter  is  found  in  two  {groups.  That  nf  thi- 
ol ouiiidc  of  the  brain,  anil  that  founil  In  the  buAl  gaiiglia. 
The  white  matter  qI  the  hnin  consists  of  nerve  6bre£,  whak 
the  gray  matter  is  largely  ct^mposed  of  nerve  cell*. 

The  basal  ganglia  arc  small  collections  of  nerve  matter  at 
the  base  oi  the  brain,  which  have  to  do  with  the  regtUaban  of 
njanj'  &p«:cia1  fimctions.  There  are  three  great  princi^l 
grotij**  uf  baMi  gdU|;liA.  Tlircc  great  groups  of  Dcrvc  fibvo 
ftrc  also  found  in  the  ecrebrum,  which  carry  the  mca»B£C«  to 
ard   from  that  important  higher  ee^ntre  of  the  mind. 

These  basal  ganglia  serve  as  *<?ft  of  middlemen,  or  pHrate 
secretaries,  to  the  brain  centres.  When  certain  ]>hy»tcal  acu, 
Ruch  as  walking  or  writing,  ar«  fre<|uetit)y  performed,  the 
basal  ganglia  acquite  the  ability  of  carrying  on  these  habiltill 
movements  without  taxing  the  higher  brain  centres^  it  beiig 
only  necessary  to  start  the  procew  by  onlers  from  the  fipedal 
mind  cmtri^».  This  accuunts  for  the  formation  of  many  Ikib- 
it«,  both  good  and  bad,  and  ala^  cAplains  why  it  is  ao  tlifficitlt 
to  brcalf  oneself  of  a  hnbit  when  onct  il  is  fornK<l- 

The  fons  t^ToUi  \<i  Ihe  bridge  of  brain  mafl^fr  which  imitrf 
the  variom  other  parts  of  the  brain*  connecting  the  cerebnm 
with  the  cercbelfnm  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  ccr^brltum  is  also  composed  of  gray  and  white  matter. 
It  lies  at  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  Jiknll,  while  tho 
mcdulia  oblongata,  the  lowe^  divr«ion  of  the  brain,  is  tn  re- 
ality the  top  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  forms  the  union  of  Uie 
fiplnal  cord  and  the  brain.  The  medulla  is  wry  property  placed 
at  th^  top  of  the  spine*  for  it  ia  indeed  the  head  and  ruler  of 
all  the  magnlfiecnl  and  marvel  loudly  adapted  mochanifim  of 
the  spinal  m^rvouK  sy stein.  Any  injury  to  tbiit  important 
centre  wonUI  prove  more  Mirely  fatal  than  to  any  other  poninn  nf 
the  brain.  The  mctlulla  literally  holds  the  reins  of  life;  it  alv> 
acts  in  the  ri>lc  of  intermediary  between  the  brain  cen^ 
above,  and  the  spinal  cetitrcs  below. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  mUlK 

The   various  centres   of    feeling   and    voluntary   actign  ure 
foEincI   on    the   oiiliirle   anil    soijetfidal    portions    of   the    brills 
centres  of  thought  action  arc  located  over  to  the   froQI. 
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while  the  crnirrs  amtrulling  niust^ulur  action  are  Loc^ttd 
luw^rd  ihc  iitiddk  of  ilic  brain.  The  brain  centres  for  the 
eye,  c«r,  an<l  nose  arc  rather  lo  ihc  back  and  lower  port. 

The  reader  shoiiUJ  not  g«  the  idea  thai  ihcrt  Art  certain' 
minute  circumscribtct  portions  of  ihc  brain  which  arc  known 
to  be  connected  with  certain  mental  powers  Of  phyaicAl  move- 
mcni^,  Wc  posjcss  no  siich  exact  knowledge  respceling  the 
brain  centres;  but  physiologists  do  know  in  a  general  v/Ay  the 
particular  portions  of  the  brain  which  arc  concerned  in  many 
dehnite  mental  and  physical  actions,  such'  as  writing,  seeing* 
hearing,  walttm^,  talking,  and  word- remembering  (See  Fig. 
i),  and  so  il  often  occurs  thai  in  brain  tumors  and  certain 
firms  of  epiUpny,  Ihc  pnrt  of  the  body  first  to  engage  in  the 
iiniftciitar  contriietinns  which  immediately  precede  the  con- 
vulsions, often  indicates  quite  accurately  the  location  of  the 
tumor  or  other  disturbance  in  the  brain. 

The  nerves  passing  from  the  brain  or  going  to  it  throuith 
the  spinal  column,  arc  either  sensory  or  motor  nerves-  The 
sensory  nerves  carry  impressions  frcm  the  skin,  the  musclcst, 
the  special  organs  of  sense,  and  from  various  other  parts  of 
the  bodjr  to  Ihc  brain  centres;  while  the  motor  nerves  carry 
motor  impulses  from  the  bratn  to  the  muscles  mnd  various 
other  organs. 

THK  sPiNAt.  coan 

From  the  medulla  oblorgaia,  the  spinal  cord  continues 
downward  in  the  spinal  canal  of  the  backbone.  It  is  abmat 
ciRhfccr  inches  long,  and  is  composed  of  gray  niatler  and 
white  matter,  the  gray  matter  being  inside  of  the  cord  instead 
of  on  the  outside  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  Th«  spitial  cord 
hns  three  proteciing  membranei,  the  same  ai<  the  l>rain,  inflam- 
mation  of  which   is   known   ai(  j^piiml   meningitis. 

The  while  Rbrcit  of  the  spinal  cord  are  gathered  together 
Into  hTk  clearly  defined  himiTlef  on  eitb*r  iide,  each  of  which 
carries  on  a  special  work  in  the  transmission  of  nerve  im* 
pulses  lo  and  from  the  br.tin.  The  spinal  nerves  come  out 
from  the  cord  on  each  side  and  form  ihirly-one  pairs.  Each 
nerve  arises  from  two  root«,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and 
a  poUerior  or  sensory  root,  the  latter  having  associated  with 
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It  a  »pccul  nerve  masft  or  body  called  the  sfinci  poiptot 
Jd  »(ldiCtoD  lo  these  ihirty-one  pairs  of  nerves  brinchii^  out 
from  the  i^pinAl  cord,  it  should  be  femeDibcie<i  that  we  have 
twelve  pair*  or  «ets  of  cranial  nerves  which  originate  la  the 
braia.  The  ipocial  function  of  each,  according  to  nstobcr,  0 
as  foUow«: 

.  OUaetury  —  the  iKrvc  of  8i»cL1. 
z,  Op<ic  —  the  nerve  of  Mght, 

3.  Motor  OcuJi  —  moves  the  eyeball. 

4.  PatheCiGu*— >inovefi  the  cyeliall 

5.  Tri-facial  —  the  nerve  of   facial  sen«stioQ   and 
Mndtng  branches  to  the  tear  duct  and  mu^les  of  expr< 

6.  Abducent  —  moves  the  eyeball, 
y.  Facial  nerve  —  the  ntotor  nerve  of  tlie  face-    It 

branch  which  is  concerned  in  the  sense?  of  taste. 

8.  Anditory  —  ihe  nerve  of  hearing, 

9.  Clt>ft9opharyngcAl  —  aisociaUd  largely   with  ifac  adue 
tutc- 

10,  The  pneumo^astric  —  contains  both  motor  and 
fibres.     Its  bnincli*s  are  dislribmed  to  the  coverings  of  ibe 
brain,  lo  Uie  car.  the  pharynx,  the  voice-boot,  the  heart,  the 
1iinf;s,  the  gti]|et>  the  stomadi,  and  the  liver.     This  nerve  Is 
known  a«  the  vagus. 

11,  Spinal  accessory  —  acts  on  the  soft  palate  and  certain 
muscles. 

13.  Hypoglossal  —  this  nerve  U  Dolablt:  in  that  il  moves  the 
toni^c;   it  is  the   latkiri^'- nerve, 

HEIXBX    ACTION 

The  nerves  pasjiiiiif  back  and  forth  across  the  spinal  col 
uinn.  connectint^  the  various  incominfr  and  out^oin;  nerve- 
Iracta,  serve  the  purpose  of  creatinjr  a  short-cut  for  the 
pataage  of  nerve  impulses.  For  instance,  if  one  touches  a  hoc 
stove  unawaics.  the  impressions  of  huminc  ami  danger  do  T»ot 
have  to  pa5S  to  the  higher  centres  in  order  to  wctire  the  en* 
slantaneous  withdrawal  of  the  hand.  The  scnution  of  pain 
In  the  finger  h  immediately  flashed  over  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the  spinal  i:orJ,  and  here,  by  means  of  tliis  cros^nervous 
connection,  reflex  action  takes  place.    That  is»  the  nerves 
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ing  to  the  muscles  controlling  the  band  are  immMiaidy  rc- 
ciicd,  and  at  omct  de&paldi  the  necessary  orders  to  the  proper 
muflcks  to  withdraw  the  hAnd  from  dans^r.  Thia  conslUutca 
reflex  action,  and  practicafly  atl  the  muscles  of  the  body  bav« 
their  reflex  centres  in  the  spinal  colinnn.    (See  Pig.  2.) 

This  explains  how  we  caii  close  the  eye  without  thinking, 
when  danger  threaiem.  li  is  also  by  this  reflex  actton  that 
we  cough  to  remove  the  mucus  from  the  thvoat,  ftnceie  to 
throw  irriEating  Mibatanccs  out  of  the  Doac,  and  vomit  to 
empty  the  stomach  when  nauseated. 

Nerve  impressforts  from  the  sbin  or  other  organs  of  special 
sensation  may  excite  a  mnsde  or  group  of  musdei  to  action 
in  different  way^  The  sensory  impuTse*  iray  pa>fi  up  th« 
spina]  cord  to  the  conscious  sensory  centres  of  the  eerebmm 
over  the  long  dfcuU  and  excite  to  action  the  consdous  motor 
centres  of  the  upper  brain.     (See  Fig.  x) 

The  majority  of  common  and  habitual  nerve  irupressiotis  do 
not  travel  this  long  circuii;  they  go  by  the  automatic  or  skcrt 
cir<:%ut  to  the  basal  ganglia  where  they  are  rcceivcti,  ^uA  vrhcre 
they  set  in  motion  the  rnoior  nerves  going  down  from  the 
brain  10  the  muicled,  just  as  effectually  si  if  the  irpulsefl  had 
been  carried  to  the  conscious  brain  centres.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

Again,  we  possess  certain  natural  rrfttsres.  reflexes  asso* 
ciated  with  breathing  and  the  circulation,  whoi^  sensory  im* 
pulses  are  transferred  to  the  motor  nerves  in  the  medulla. 
The  cercbeHnm  contains  reflex  centres  which  regulate  posture 
and  cquilibrittm. 

Lastly,  we  Have  tht  invoUintary  spinal  refits  ctntrcs  pre* 
viously  mentioned.  A  study  of  the  diagram  (Fig,  2.)  will  make 
these  vsrious  nerve  paths  perfectly  plain. 

Every  muscle  of  the  body  is  controlled  hy  these  lowly  cen- 
irea  of  the  spine.  Not  a  single  mni^ete  is  directly  controlled 
by  the  lofty  motor  cells  of  the  upper  brain.  The  spinal  cord 
can  truly  lay  to  the"  brain.  "If  ycu  wish  to  move  a  hand  or  a 
foot,  you  tun^t  ask  me  to  do  it  for  y<iu,"  "  All  right,"  answer 
the  higher  centres  of  the  brain.  "  We  recognise  our  dependence 
upon  you,  but  see  to  it  that  you  don't  move  hand  or  foot  cmlcss 
we  tell  yot:  to."  And  ^o  the  orders  cnme  from  the  brain,  while 
action   proceeds   from  the  spine. 
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I  Tlic  while  n^rrvc  fibres  consut  ftf  two  k'miU.  Thnac  which 
arc  covered  by  a  sheath,  which  serves  a*  a  sort  of  m^tilalioii, 
and  which  may  l^c-  compared  to  ihc  rubber  or  gftitta-percha 
insulation  of  clcdric  wires;  and  other  fibres  which  are  not 
thus  insulated.  All  nerves  are  Bupplied  with  special  blood 
vtssels. 

All  up  and  down  the  spinal  coLumn,  nerve  branchcc  crois 
Wck  and  forth  between  ih<-  various  nerve  tracts,  while  the  grvM 
m&jofitj  of  all  the  nerve  librcH  cro»»  from  one  aide  to  the  other 
afi  they  arc  leaving  the  apjnat  column  and  entering  the 
brain.  This  rxplains  why  a  blond  elot  on  the  right  Kide  of 
the  brain  produces  paralysis  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

Nerve  impulses  are  carried  back  and  forth,  to  atid  from  the 
nerve  cenlTes^  by  currenla  of  nturi^ity,  a  mysterious  energy, 
which,  in  many  respects,  reseinblcs  eleclridly,  and  which  can 
be  measLired  and  studied  much  the  same  as  electrical  currentSi 
It  probably  is  a  form  of  electricity, 

THASSMI^SION    or    NfcHVe    JMrUL£ES 

Physiologist*  hav?  devised  ingenious  inst  rumen  is  for  ineu- 
urin£[  the  rate  of  transmiasion  of  nerve  impulses.  Going  up  a 
sensory  nerve  to  the  brain,  nerve  impulses  move  about  180 
feet  a  second,  while  coutmz  down  a  motor  nerve  from  the 
brain,  the  impulse*  travel  only  About  160  feel  a  second.  While 
neuricity  in  many  ways  resembles  electricity,  ihey  arc  very 
dil^ereni  in  their  rates  of  transmission,  for  in  the  time  neu- 
ricity  IK  moving  lc»s  than  200  feet,  an  electrical  current  tra- 
vcT*es  a  copper  wire  iSo.ooo  miles. 

Thb  difference  in  the  rale  of  tran»mii^ion  of  what  are 
thought  to  be  identical  forces,  is  partly  explained  hy  the  fact 
that  the  electricity  is  travelling  ov«r  an  inanimate  copper  wire, 
while  the  nenrieity  or  nerve  impulse  is  travelling  over  a  live 
thinking  wire,  Thflt  this  is  the  case  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  tlvAl  when  an  incoming  nerve  impulKe  reaches  a  nerve 
centre,  a  marked  and  measurable  delay  occurs  before  the 
outgoing  impulse  ts  despatched  from  the  centre.  A  physiolo- 
gist has  cxpUinfd  it  thus: 

■'The  advent  of  an  aflcfeni  imprefSion  by  the  afferent  ntrve  is  a 
btt>y  time  for  the  centre,  durSfic  which  many  processes,  of  whkh  we 
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liftve  very  littk  exact  knowledge,  arc  being  c&rTi«d  on  io  II  tl 
luke&  bomc  tim«  to  tii^libcraie  what  it  will  ^q.  Tbe  Alian«d  penod 
of  4  rcilcjc  aa  h^i  ilsu  been  measured  in  a  tcvr  iJmple  reflex  kcs, 
only  to  thow  that  the  <]«l{Ly  m  the  centre  cxcc«U  in  ilmc  boUi 
afferent  inflow  and  efferent  outflow.  Hence,  when  ^vrnl  iwnt 
centres  have  10  adjust  themselves  to  know  wb;it  they  arc  iD  vo  dft 
about  some  afferent  excitation,  one  centre  aomelimes  inhibitiDf  the 
others  durtniE  the  process,  the  lina)  {>utcoTne  may  »cem  Co  1>e  1  rtrj 
deliberate  AflTAiT-  Without  knowing  it,  thcreCorc,  a  nun  nuy  late 
good   phyi^inlogy   in   hi&   excUnuiion,   '  If   only    I   had    stopped  n 

titinkl"' 

E^EJtfiV  GRANULES 

When  the  healthy  nerve  is  rested,  u  tn  the  aomijig  after  a 
)C<K>d  night's  steep,  the  cell-body,  under  the  mtcro«cope.  i» 
found  filled  with  large  numbers  of  small  sand-Hkc  granule* 
(Niid'a  granules).  Thcae  granules  are  believed  to  re|>ffc»eiil 
th«  energy  fkccumulated  durinf;  rest  and  slei;p.  Aa  the  nerve 
lieg;ir]s  its  day's  work,  and  as  the  day  u'ears  on,  the«e  granules 
£T2idua!ly  disappi-ar,  until  at  night,  when  the  body  ik  fattj^ned 
and  the  brain  is  sleepy,  the  nerve  cells  are  found  I0  be  practi- 
cally free  from  these  little  ^anulcs,  all  their  energy  having 
been  uicd  up.     (See  Fig.  4,) 

It  would  seem  that  the  nerve  cells  during  rest  and  siecp  actu- 
ally  accumulate  energy,  and  these  little  sand-like  granules 
-  might  fittingly  he  cunipared  to  a  minute  storage  battery  or  to 
a  chemical  powder,  the  explosion  of  which  generates  waves  of 
nerve  or  electrical  energy,  which  Hash  over  its  braachci* 
carrying  the  messages  which  the  thinking  pan  of  Ihc  cell  odg- 
inates:  for  each  little  cell-body  must  be  regarded  aa  a  uxudi 
brain. 

The  fibril  network  of  the  cell  is  thought  to  be  ihe 
nervous  syKtem.  (Sec  Fig.  5,)  Tlie  larger  brain  of  the 
and  the  great  «olar  plexus  of  the  abdomen,  arc  merely  rast 
collections  of  untold  millions  of  the»  liny  ncr^'e  cells  or  brain 
bodies.  The  collecting  together  of  thear  long  branchct  and 
their  arrangement  in  bundles  or  cables,  creates  the  spjnal  cord, 
containing  numerous  separate  bundlce  of  nerves,  part  of  which 
go  up  to  the  brain  and  part  of  which  come  down. 


uxudi 


PIG,  6.-  Thw  5rmpafh^tit.fiervaiM3  Ststetn. 
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THE    SVMP>^THETM:     NHWVOL'S    fiYJTtW 

White  the  nerves  coining  from  the  brftin  and  spinal  eofd  irc 
more  largely  comcemed  with  th«  body'*  Bcii«alion8,  muscular 
mov/^tn^urs,  and  voluntary  acts;  all  the  vital  processes  of  ihe 
bod^  incLudinif  brcathine:*  the  drculntion  of  ihc  blood,  diges- 
tion, and  el  i  mi  nation,  arc  very  lar^^Iy  rcgulaicd  by  the 
invotiintary  or  sympathetic  nervous  system.  This  ipecial 
eysteiD  of  nerves  is  formed  by  a  double  chain  of  nerve  masses 
or  ganfflia  which  are  connected  together  by  intervi?ning  cortl*. 
and  extend  down  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  from  a 
aioall  p4>iiit  of  ori)(in  nc^r  the  base  of  tlic  skull  to  near  tbc 
end  of  the  spine- 

Branches  from  this  system  ire  found  in  all  th^  j^n|£lia  eon- 
itected  with  t\\t  voluntary  or  central  nervotis  system. 

Special  collections  of  sympathetic  nerve  matter  are  found 
in  various  psrts  of  the  body,  ^specialty  tn  the  chest  and  pelvia 
an<3  more  notably  in  the  abdomen,  where  i&  found  the  Mlar 
plexus,  or  abdominal  brain.  Similar  nerve  ma^ci  or  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system  arc  also  found  in  the  walls  of  all  the 
Iniemal  organs. 

The  solar  pUxus  i»  the  greatest  collection  of  nerve  mailer 
lo  be  found  in  the  body  outside  of  the  t^kull.  It  conEtiBts  of  a 
great  ncrlwork  of  nerves  and  gAngltn  and  \%  fonnd  drvp-«pated 
in  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  receiver  branches  from  the  pncumo^attnc  of  the 
intary  nervous  system  in  addition  to  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
and  distributes  many  libres  to  all  the  vital  organs  of  the  abdo- 
men.    (See  Fig.  6,) 

These  chains  of  sympathetic  nerve  gangUa  on  either  side 
of  ihc  spine,  and  wliich  extend  duwii  inlt>  the  cavities  of  the 
cheat  and  abdomen,  arc  connected  hy  erofls  branches,  whtk 
throughout  the  body,  the  two  nervous  systems  make  numerous 
contacts,  often  hy  means  of  certain  special  relay  stations,  pre- 
viously described  under  the  terra  ganglia, 

FUNCTION    or  THE  SVMP.\TITin'!C    SYSTM 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
abdomen  —  in  the  "  abdominal  brain,"  The  ^mpathetic  nerve* 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  so-called 
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rilat  orgr^nft,  whidi  have  to  do  with  the  rnaiaVcnancc  ^nd 
\A\\t3\\   of   life      They   control   the  heart,   Hond    vrSKcls.    Iiii 
»ti>ma(!h.  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels. 

It  15  apparent  tliat  man  has  two  brains  —  two  nervotu  sjs- 
terns.  He  ha»  two  tourccs  fnxn  which  come  orders  to  recite 
anci  control  the  body;  an<l  it  i*  well  that  thi*  \%  so,  for  such  a» 
arrAngement  makes  it  quite  impouible  for  human  bctngi  rashl; 
to  commit  suicide  by  stopping  the  heart  or  ceasing  to  breailic. 
You  can  Atop  brcatliJiig  for  a  fcvr  sccoradft,  but  as  »oou  at 
enough  carbonic  aci<L  gaa  (CO.)  collects  in  the  blood  the 
respiratory  centres  arc  cxciteil,  imperative  order*  to  breathe 
arc  sent  to  the  Itjngs,  and  you  ran  no  1nng«r  hoM  yotir  brearh- 
YoLi  may  give  orders  to  the  bean  to  slop  beatinSp  but  it  nrill 
not  obey.  About  seventy  times  a  minute  it  reedves  the  com- 
mand of  the  cardiac  rervc  centres  to  beat,  and  in  faithfulj>e5S 
It  responds.  Only  within  certain  limits  can  you  increase  or 
decrease  its  beat,  and  Chen,  as  a  rule,  only  by  increasing  or 
crea>ing  the  necessity  therefor. 

The  further  wi^iom  of  thia  dual  ntrrvoui  syitcm  b  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  mind  and  muficle  of  man  wear  out  from 
the  day's  work.  Sleep  is  absolutely  necessary  to  muscuhr 
recuperation,  mental  rest,  atid  io  enable  the  nerve  cells  tn  re* 
assemble  their  disappearing:  energy  granules^  But  while  the 
man  >s  asleep,  the  functions  of  heart  and  lungK,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  digestion  and  nutrition*  must  of  necessity  go  on  with- 
out interruption,  and  this  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  thai 
these  organs  of  life  and  nutrition  are  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  »yilem,  which  neither  si 
nor  skcp*  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave- 
So  a  man  ma>  i-ike  bi»  required  rest  and  Blumber  on 
conaeious  tieep,  but  all  the  while  the  ever-watchful  tentineU 
of  the  iympaihetic  nerve  centres  carry  on  the  vital  fttnctAons 
of  the  body  without  interruption  —  never  the  loss  of  a 
heart-beat  or  the  lapse  of  one  respiratory  cycle. 

FUNCTlOr'    OF  THE   SI-aClAL   SENSES 

The  special  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  on  and  regu* 
lated  by  the  organs  of  special  sense,  special  nervous  mechan- 
\w/a^f  such  as  tliuMr  of  the  eye,  ear,  tongue,  no^e,  ai>d  the  sense 
ch. 
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J-  SIGHT,  The  ciuncfB,  by  the  Action  of  fiunKgtit  on  »nv«r 
saIu,  lakes  pictures  in  lil&ck.  or  sha<1ow,  The  conAtrociUio  of 
the  tyc  h  Aom^whar  after  the  faihion  of  the  camera,  except 
that  ihe  pictures  ol  tht!  e\e  appear  in  white,  and  every  color 
of  tlic  object  obM^fved  i%  actually  nfprotluceil.  The  pij^ent 
Of  paint  for  the  cotorinfE  of  objects  on  the  retina  of  tht;  eye  it 
similar  to  ibut  found  in  the  bodic»  of  the  dead  red  blood  cor* 
puscles  in  the  liver. 

Ah  the  form  and  color  of  objects  seen  through  the  c^'c 
cha»gc.  the  piklurcii  painted  upon  the  retina  must  aUo  be 
changed.  It  requires  time  for  the  invisible  artiM  constantly 
painting  thoc  pjeturci.  to  change  the  outlines,  and  thie  ex- 
plainK  why  the  projecting  <^pnkefi  of  the  rapidly  revotving 
wheel  present  a  solid  appearince,  and  also  why  a  bright  object, 
when  viewed  for  some  time,  can  be  seen  for  a  moment  after 
turning  away  from  it.  It  takes  time  it>  efface  the  pictures  upon 
the  retina  and  produce  others  in  their  place. 

By  mcana  of  the  nerves  passing  Irotn  the  retina  of  the  eye 
to  the  sig^ht  c<^ntrc  of  the  brain,  all  pictures  appearing  in  the 
eye  arc  reproduced  in  [he  brain.  Modem  science  haR  achieved 
the  wonderful  feat  of  conitnunicatin^  a  photograph  by  eleC' 
Irieity  nvrr  a  wire  for  hnnijreds  of  mtles,  but  thh  wonderful 
accompHshment  has  existed  in  the  normal  eye  and  mird  since 
the  dawn  of  creation.  Another  mystery  about  sight  is  that  the 
objects  seen  actually  appear  oo  the  retina  of  the  eye  upiide 
down,  ami  yet,  when  transmitted  to  the  »ght  centres  of  the 
brain,  everything  i%  sjddetijy  and  wonderfully  reversed  uid 
appears  right  side  up. 

a.  HEARING.  The  ear  is  a  sort  of  iruinpei-like  expansion 
designed  to  collect  jtound  waves.  Immediately  connected  wilh 
the  drum  are  found  sevtrd  little  twnes  5t>  arranged  as  to  mag- 
nify the  socind,  somewhat  aficr  the  fashion  of  the  transmitting 
devices  of  ibe  modern  telephone.  There  is  also  a  provbion  for 
decreasing  the  intensity  of  sound  when  too  loud.  The  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  Corti.  which  re- 
produces the  sound  for  the  recognition  of  the  hearing  cen- 
tres. This  wonderful  little  organ  acts  after  the  manner  of  the 
membrane  in  the  transmitter  of  a  tetephonc  whose  vfbntloos 
reproduce  tones  of  y/trylng  intensity  and  complexity. 
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White  asleep,  the  €y^s  of  ncccisiiy  arc  cluscd,  \>u\  the  «m 
art!  nrvcr  cluncil.  When  ^uuiiU  u&k'vp.  (ht  healing  i&  in  func- 
tion, but  ihc  hcftrins  centres  have  been  90  trained  liiat  tliey 
tvill  not  rcflf)ond  10  ordinary  eoiiihI«  that  are  he;ar<I  <luriii( 
Rieep.  They  are  aroriftcfl  only  by  the  estlraordinary  or  m- 
tisual.  Tliis  fact  probaWy  cxpUiiiB  the  curious  interwravtnjE 
of  certain  sounds  heard  at  night  info  the  <lrefinis. 

3.  SMELLING-  Tile  sense  of  smel!  has  its  end  orgatis  fan 
Ui«  nose,  and  tpccial  centres  in  the  brain.  It  ia  one  of  the  moax 
retnarkable  of  the  spt^cial  senses.  It  ts  highly  developed  in 
msmy  of  the  louver  animals  (a*  in  lh€  dog),  twt  poorly  dctt\- 
oped  in  niodrni  man,  Tlie  nose  sccnis  lo  be  Able  to  rcc<it^je 
an  almost  unliit^itcd  number  of  odors;  but  while  light  wares* 
sotind  waves,  and  siih*inTiee*  tast^-d,  have  tw^-d  earefnlty  claisi^ 
fied.  strange  to  say,  no  one  has  evc!r  been  able  to  classify  odor$. 
Wc  usually  describe  what  we  smell  by  comparing  it  with  sotne- 
tbing  else.  If  the  sense  of  smell  were  normal  and  the  person 
smelling  were  healthy,  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  taite, 
this  special  sen^c  would  probably  serve  as  a  fairly  reliable 
gtiide  10  the  selection  of  proper  and  wholesome  food,  and  the 
avoidance  of  poisonn  and  other  dangers.  The  sense  of  sricH 
U  greatly  injured  by  the  use  of  snufT,  by  tobacco- smoking,  ind 
by  constantly  living  in  polluted  atmospheres,  or  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  air  cnntaining  poisonous  and  irritftting  2a»e«- 

4.  TASTE,  The  sense  of  taste  is  contiectod  with  the  mondi 
and  tongije,  more  largely  the  latter.  We  renlly  have  but  foot 
tastes:  bitter,  sweet,  sour,  and  salty.  Apparently  we  ett^ 
other  tastes,  but  in  reality  we  smell  many  of  the  substancta 
which  we  think  we  taste.  The  enjoyment  cnnnectetl  with  the 
sense  of  taste,  therefore^  is  largely  clepentlcm  tTpon  the  sense 
of  Pmell-  For  inatancc.  vrhen  one  eal^  an  onion,  he  appar- 
ently tastes  many  Bavor«;  but  if  one  v^ill  hold  his  nose  while 
eating  the  onion,  or  eat  it  when  suff^nnf;  from  a  very  bad 
enld,  it  will  be  found  10  be  almost  ia<tetes«.  The  senae  of 
taste,  inasmuch  as  it  indirectly  re^tilates  dii^estion  and  ntnri- 
tioD,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  special  senses. 

5.  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH.  The  sense  of  touch  is  lo- 
cated throuf^hout  the  skin  and  i>  cotnmonly  made  to  bdade 


th«  spcdai  i^ntc^  oF  tc^pcnturc,  wcigfit.  and  location  It 
con&iiU  of  a  vast  network  of  nerves  which  end  m  the  akin, 
and  which  are  rcflexly  connected  with  the  spinal  centres  which 
control  the  niuad».  This  sense  is  also  connected  with  certain 
higher  centres  of  recognition  in  the  brain^ 

The  fuoctioti  of  the  spcciAl  senses  conoccled  with  touch  In 
conMantl)'  io  report  1o  th<^  high<'r  n«rvc  cctiEr^js  lh«  conditioo 
of  the  luhftfance  touchrd,  with  respeet  to  temperature,  danger, 
contact,  and  »uiUL>n. 
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APPENDIX    B 
A  CASE  OK  CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORY 

Ar  tile  time  the  following  observations  were  made,  the  sA- 
jcct.  Mr.  C,  wai  alioLit  iliiny  years  of  age.  Hn  general 
hcAllh  WAS  apparently  good,  and  he  had  never  pji&srd  lliroMfb 
any  i*cvcrc  illness.  Four  years  before  tlicfrc  ob«crvaik>na  Mr  C 
li^d  engaged  tn  a  ^eDli1<*  with  nn  Armed  man  and  was  tlealt  a 
severe  blow  on  the  head  wilh  a  gunstodc  A  fthon  time  after 
this  accident  he  developed  a  typical  cise  of  Jackfonian  tpi- 
Icpsy.  Tmmediately  after  each  ;Lttai:k  the  patient  f^emrd  to 
be  in  more  or  less  of  a  dazed  cof^dilion,  during  which  titne  ht 
would  often  engage  in  unusual  and  extraordinary  esca^iadct, 
even  to  the  extent  of  g«mg  out  on  the  Mreets  at  night  Wkd 
holding  up  pedesuiaitK  at  ihc  point  of  a  revolver.  As  tisie 
pA^cd  Ihcae  ntlnek«  cf  |ioM -epileptic  ir»Aiuly  grew  more 
more  s;evere,  and  U«led  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

During  these  periods  of  mental  aberration  following 
epiler>li(  attacks,  the  patient  would  wander  avray  froan 
sometirrcs  being  absent  from  one  to  three  days.  It  wax  fturing 
one  of  these  periods,  when  he  was  aimlessly  wandering  abooi 
town,  that  he  was  picked  tip  and  brought  to  the  tnuitntion, 
where  the  author  was  permitteil  to  make  the  observations  here 
recorded^  The  paiieni  waa  at  thi^  lime  at&u  under  the  ob«i 
tion  of  Or.   W,    B.   Holdcn. 

Shortly  ?ifter  being  pbei^d  in  hi«  bed  and  tin<fter  giiaril. 
patient  befian  to  t.ilk  in  an  apparently  rational  and  ehrmu>- 
lo^ieal  manner.  His  eyes  seldom  moved,  hi»  stare  was  fixed 
and  concentrated  straight  ahead,  ft  was  soon  appiareni  that 
he  was  relating  a  section  of  his  1ife-ex|>erience  iti  chronok^- 
cal  order,  day  by  day  and  lioiir  by  hour.  AU  went  wett  until 
he  came  down  to  the  time  in  bis  life  marked  by  the  5ght  in 
which  be  was  hit  over  the  head  with  the  guuMock,  whereupon 
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h«  was  imrti«c1iAUTy  B«[2«d  with  Sk  paroxy«ni  of  Mittriilaton*  of 
CYtrauT^linnry  Mrrngth  atir)  fhrration.  1l  r«<iiiir«(l  four  men 
to  hoUl  him  in  the  l>ed  at  thi«  tunc,  or  ralhcr  on  the  bed,  for 
TtrattreM  anfl  all  Vhcrc  quickly  prcdpitateil  to  the  floor.  On 
recovering  from  this  attack,  Mr.  C.  wa*  pvm  rmploymml  in 
the  insiinition.  Mc  licid  this  position  for  almo^^l  two  years, 
diiring  which  time  he  had  &  number  of  these  attacks  or  seiz- 
ures, And  the  suthor  was  present  at  no  less  than  six  distinct 
aitadc»,  each  tasting  frnm  two  to  three  hours  tip  to  thirty'six 
houM-  \Vc  will  not  undertake  to  report  in  detail  aII  the 
otw^rvations  made  upon  this  remarkable  ease,  but  will  give 
a  few  general  conolutiionv  respecting  the  chronologlcil  acct»- 
racy  and  rehtive  infullibility  nf  memory. 

ImTnediately  after  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions,  tht?;  i>alient 
would  begin  to  talk  in  a  modtrale  tone  of  voice  — f^nmewhat 
of  «t  monotone  —  concerning  hts  life  experiince,  hl«  general 
thotifrhts  and  ads.  He  would  begin  with  some  Monday  morn* 
ing»  by  stretching  his  arms  as  on  awakening  in  bed.  He  spoke 
very  dirtinclly  when  expressing  his  tea*Jing  thoughts,  while  he 
would  quickly  slur  over  numerous  unimportant  matters.  At 
one  time  when  under  observation,  it  re^^iiired  him  only  twenty 
mtnult-t  to  pa«  through  a  day's  expenenre;  and  dnring  this 
brief  time  he  repeated  aloud  his  chief  thoughts  and  described 
or  ilhistraicd  in  abbreviated  panComine,  his  chief  acts.  He 
would  lomeiimcs  move  his  hands  during  these  narratives,  but 
ii^ver  undertook  to  leave  the  bed,  lying  quietly  on  his  back 
and  talking  ci^ntinuottsly.  He  would  pass  through  a  day**  ex- 
perience in  fr«m  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  apparently  grow 
»lcepy,  and  with  but  a  few  secunda  of  silence,  which  corres- 
ponded to  the  nif^ht's  idcep,  would  awaken,  yawn,  fltretch  his 
afmiH  upward,  yawn  aKain.  and  tben  would  immedii^tely  bc^n 
the  narration  of  another  day's  thoughts  and  actions. 

Ther«  were  certain  exctiing  period.^  or  experiences  in  his 
life,  which,  whenever  he  approached  Ihcm  in  his  chronological 
narration,  would  inv-'iriahly  precipitate  a  series  of  violent  con- 
vulsions. *fnrtng  which  hr  demonstrated  very  extraordinary 
physical  prowess.  After  he  bad  a  number  of  these  attacks  in 
the  institutton,  where  he  had  become  known  to  both  nurses  and 
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physlcUna,  t;r«ai  interest  came  to  Iw  manifested  in  this 
nonifuon  of  speech  and  ihought  rei>Toduction,  especially  wl 
tlie  reproducer  of  his  nicitiory  woultj  accidentally  «nkt  hi» 
brain  recor<l  at  9.  point  covered  by  his  sojourn  in  the  iutin- 
tion.  It  wait  ai  jiuch  times  thit  he  would  repeat  experiemet 
that  could  be  checked  up  by  witnesses  present.  For  instattce. 
one  Jay,  when  In  41  Apcll  uf  thia  kind,  he  vety  accuTatdy  de- 
scribed gcinf  10  the  author'^  ofHcc,  described  ft  prokxiged 
converjiatton  with  Dr.  Ht>ldcn,  one  of  hin  medical  ttttcvMbsti, 
an  well  flft  varions  esqicriencea  with  nursre  and  others  about 
the  institution.  In  this  way  we  were  able  very  accurately 
determine  tljat  his  recital  was  truthful  and  chroiioJo£icaf. 

During  one  of  hfa  longer  recitaU  he  passed  through  three 
years  and  a  lialf  of  h\i  life,  apparently  reUtinK  all  the  Jcadiiif; 
thou£fhts  and  cbjef  events.  At  another  time  he  pajt»cd  over  a 
pi^Hcid  of  eleven  days  which  were  very  thoroughly  known  to 
hi*  Attendant*  and  ob*ervef*,  and  his  recital  included  evi 
known  oonvertacion  of  this  period,  each  of  which  waa 
fully,    accurately,    and   chronologically    repealed. 

I  remember  of  one  day  when  he  was  about  to  deneribe  an 
experience  with  mt  I  told  this  cKperiencc  as  bcAt  I  could  in 
advance  of  hia  narrative.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he 
reached  the  experience  I  had  just  anticipated,  and  ^ve  it  just 
a»  accurately,  fiinng  in  a  number  of  details  that  had  slij^ied 
my  mind;  but  wherein  tbc  dciaifi  of  his  story  wer«  difierent 
from  those  of  miae.  I  was  compelled  to  recognixe  that  in  eadi 
and  every  case  be  was  right  and  I  was  wrong;  and  thus  it  va* 
dcmonsitratcd  tliat  his  mcniory  in  die  trance  state  was  far  more 
reltnhli^  than  my  normal  memory. 

In  another  instance  he  related  an  experience  where  he  had 
conducted  some  sort  of  reliifious  service  in  which  be  had  pub- 
licly read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Tbit 
chapter,  verse  by  verse,  was  read  from  the  racaiit  paltD  of 
hia  open  hand  which  he  held  before  his  distant  cajie.  A  Bible 
was  quickly  secured  and  it  was  found  that  he  wat  foUowtof 
the  text,  making  only  those  ^]i^t;tke«  vrhich  mictit  conuaoDly 
br  m-ide  —  which  be  did  111  all  prohAbtllty  make  duHn£  ihe 
original  reading.    This  public  meeting,  which  be  was  now 
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htarsinp.  had  been  held  some  six  weeks  previously-  The 
author  verified  all  ihe^e  fads  by  lindtng  that  th«  meeting  had 
been  hdd,  aiT(l  thai  ihis  was  the  very  cha|>lcf  he  had  read 
fmm  the  Bible.  After  he  came  out  of  this  irunce-ltkc  it^tt, 
ttftatcd  Ustft  and  obaervationa  showed  that  he  did  not  know 
a  sinf^le  vcr^e  of  thi«  chapter  by  heart.  He  could  not  repeat 
a  single  line  of  the  chapter  ftccutatrly.  On  numerous  occa- 
sion* he  made  quotations  of  poetry  and  bits  of  prose*  which 
we  aflerwardft  diaeovered  he  had  ntver  committed  to  memory- 
Net  only  would  he  be  ticixcd  with  a  «eric«  of  violent  con* 
vtilaive  paroxyxmit  when  approarliini:  crrtnin  prcuiinr  events 
if)  his  life's  experience,  but  when  these  chronological  recitals 
of  his  life  history  would  extend  down  to  the  tune  of  his  last 
epileptic  seixure*  they  would  unfailingly  prccipitaEc  another 
attack.  His  narrative  would  move  along  smoothly  umil  it 
approached  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  represented  by 
his  last  epileptic  61.  whcrcupim  he  would  begin  to  grow  un* 
easy,  talk  in  an  indistinct  and  jumbled  manner,  saying  that 
he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  have  anotlier  "  spell/'  and 
almoti  iiTunedi ately  he  would  pavt  into  a  series  of  convulsive 
aeianres.  This  was  so  marked  that  his  nurses  came  quite 
thoroughly  to  know  just  when  these  intercurrent  seizures  or 
6ts  would  take  place;  knowing  they  would  usually  occur  dur- 
ing the  relation  of  certain  experiences,  and  invariably  so  when 
hh  chronological  recital  was  allowed  to  progress  on  to  a  point 
where  it  was  brought  to  date — up  to  the  time  of  the  begtR- 
ning  of  a  given  attacks 

The  more  recent  the  experience  which  he  recited^  the  more 
fully  and  completely  were  tJie  detaile  of  thought  and  conver«a- 
linn  rrproduecd.  When  describing  h\\  eitperirn^*^  of  fifteen 
years  previous,  it  would  sometimes  require  but  three  or  four 
minutes  to  pass  through  a  day  of  his  life.  l!  was  very  plain 
that  he  translated  into  words  only  those  experiences  of  that 
day  which  stood  out  prominently  —  his  leading  thoughts  and 
chief  acts.  Whereas,  when  this  peculiar  mechanism  of  mem- 
ory would  happen  lo  strike  a  memory  record  of  more  recent 
times*  U  was  found  to  be  far  more  complete  in  detail.  anJ  en 
one  occasion  it  rc<tiiired  hint  ouc  hour  and  a  half  to  dcacribc 
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bis  thoEigbta  aftd  conversatlonft  of  a  stngk  day:  but  irrupediw 
of  the  <kuul  of  his  narrattcmx  they  were  inrariably  foood  lo 
be  <hronotof^ical  At  far  »  it  was  poiisible  to  check  up  hn 
narratir>ns,  he  was  never  obiCTvcd  to  describe  a  thing  out  of 
lis  chronological  order,  either  vrith  reference  to  the  occv* 
reoces  of  a  single  day  or  in  narrating  the  experieocea  of  a 
lonf^tT  period  of  lime,  day  by  ilay. 

In  puling  thiiru^h  an  ex[>cHencc  of  thi»  sort,  ranging  ffom 
ft  few  hours  to  two  d»yA»  he  n«ver  slept,  but  talked  tnocsftaatlj- 
He  would  1ak«  no  noumhment  during  thi(  time,  but  would 
8]t  up  in  bed  anrl  drink  from  one  to  three  glasses  €>f  water,  faic 
mouth  becominff  very  dry.  He  would  slop  bis  talking  onlf 
long  enough  to  drink  this  water.  The  expression  of  his  face 
v/AS  usually  <iuiie  fixed,  except  on  certain  oecaskms,  when  his 
ficc  would  grow  pale  and  an  angry  look  would  come  across  it; 
at  other  times  his  countenance  would  light  up  while  he  was 
describing  «om<  ridiculous  cxpcrictice  or  relating  Aomc  bu- 
tnoTous  episode.  After  rxpciicncmg  anywhere  frotn  two  oe 
Uirce  ia  twelve  or  fourteen  of  iheic  inlercurreni  ftttaeks  of 
convulsions,  he  would  come  out  of  the  entire  ftttaek  in  a  sort 
of  semi-conscious  state,  begin  U*  look  around  the  room,  recog- 
nise persons  present,  and  complain  of  a  great  sense  of  physical 
vvearincss  and  mental  fatigue.  He  would  usually  go  inuoe- 
diatety  to  sleep,  sleeping  from  eight  to  fifteen  lioars.  On 
awakening  he  would  dress  himself,  eat  sparingly,  and  be  non- 
communicative  for  from  twenty- four  to  forty -dght  honn. 
having  a  great  desire  to  be  by  himself.  ^^J 

Careful  in(]uiry  showed  that  he  posse^ised  absolately  no  nic^^| 
ory  of  anything  thnt  had  happen<*d  since  the  time  of  hit  ■^iittf^ 
lie  could  always  recall  thai  his  mind  w«*  feeling  "  queerly  * 
as  he  described  It,  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  waa  going  to  have 
another  "  spell"  Kone  of  his  various  depreciations  (in  one  of 
these  conversations  he  described  holding  iip  six  mm  b  one 
evening,  and  four  stranpc  puries  were  found  on  his  perwQ) 
could  be  recalled  to  hi*  mind.  He  was  blisstnlly  ignorant  of 
all  be  had  done  and  everything  he  had  mU\.  Ife  knew  of  Ibeac 
Ihinits  only  by  qiiizziog  his  nur!»c5. 

was  during  one  of  these  poM^^pileptie  chrooQlogical 
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ciUiU  of  He  life  cxperi<-nc«  tliat  w«  nccur^  iTic  informntiEm 
thai  led  us  1o  suspect  th;tl  it  wit  the  blow  over  the  head  wilh 
the  gunstodc  tliat  was  rc^ponsibtc  for  his  Jacksnnian  epiicpsy. 
This  led  to  the  operation  performed  upon  his  skuU  at  a  poinl 
where  the  scar  waB  found  —  the  removal  of  a  thickened  piece 
of  the  bone-plate,  immediately  after  thift  opeTati[>n  his  attacks 
became  le^a  frequent  and  less  violent.  After  a  thorough 
reformation  of  his  habits  of  living  —  discarding  tohacco^  tea, 
and  coffee,  taking  but  little  animal  food  —  he  entirely  recov- 
ered ftoin  llic*e  aUai^ks^  One  year  afur  his  operation  he 
ceased  1o  have  Ihem  altogether,  and  now  a  number  of  jears 
have  paired  and  he  has  bad  no  subsequent  allacks.  He  holds 
a  reKpnnstble  Tko^itton  tn  a  prominent  business  establishment. 
He  has  9;incc  married  and  ha&  three  healthy  and  normal 
children. 

The  observation  and  study  of  this  case  was  enough  thor- 
oughly 1o  satisfy  the  author  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
propositions  in  modern  psychology.  First,  that  the  memory 
retains  well-nigh  every tfiing  which  has  pasted  through  the 
state  of  consciouaness ;  while  the  reolkction  or  the  power  of 
recalling  facti  and  expeneneet  may  be  very  imperfect  and  in* 
compTrte,  all  the  infidenu  eiciit  in  the  subconiirfous  or 
marginal  slate,  relatively  perfect  and  complete.  Second,  that 
the  mind  possesses  an  inherent  chronological  sense;  that  its 
memories  are  grouped  and  stored  in  chronological  order; 
that  the  marginal  consciousness  (subconscious  mind)  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  memory-data  of  the  mind  and  is  able  to 
recall  and  reproduce  the  same  in  logical  and  chronolc^cal 
order. 

Careful  study  of  this  esse  eould  not  hut  impress  the  observer 
that  the  human  bra  in- memory  \&  soniewfint  analogous  to  a 
phonograph  cylinder,  while  the  mind  performs  in  the  capaetiy 
of  that  power  which  operates,  utilizes,  reproduces,  and  other- 
wise manipulates  those  things  recorded  on  the  hrain  through 
the  sensory  receiving  apparatus  of  the  body. 


APPENDIX    C 
MULTIPLE  PERSONALITY 

IN  further  cxpiAnation  pf  the  question  of  multiple  personally 
roentioncd  in  Chapter  XXXV,  the  {ollowing  zM*e  15  m^ 
ttraetcd  from  that  remarkable  work,  '' Mill li pie  Penona^" 
by  Drs-  Sidis  an*!  Ooodharl. 

The  formation  d  many  personalities,  their  draniaiic  pUy, 
tlieir  dissociation,  new  associations,  intcrr^ations,  and  aeii»c 
of  fatnitiarily  can  t^ossibly  be  best  brought  home  10  the  reader 
by  a  concrete  L'xamp!e  from  the  va&t  domain  of  afanonaal 
psycholog)'.  The  followinjc  remarkable  case,  studied  by  Dr* 
Morton  Prince  of  Boston  for  a  number  of  years,  will  pirotttbly 
best  tUtistratc  tbe  meaning  of  multiple  per»ona1rty. 

"  When  Miss  Beauchattip  TltM  came  under  ob«ervaimi  ihc 
wot  a  n«ura«thenic  of  a  very  Bev«rc  type.  She  vrns  a  student 
■n  one  r>f  our  colleges,  and  there  received  a  very  good  ediKa- 
tion.  But  in  conseiitience  of  her  neurasthenic  condition  it  wai 
simply  impossible  for  tier  to  go  on  with  her  work.  She  wai  a 
wreck.  In  temperament  she  i*  a  person  of  extreme  idealism, 
with  a  very  morbid  New  England  conscientiousnen,  and  > 
great  deal  of  pride  and  reserve,  so  that  she  is  very  unwilling 
to  expose  herself  or  her  life  to  anybody's  scnitiny.  She  is  a 
person  of  absolute  horfesty  of  tliou^ht  4iul  speech.  I  feel  sure 
vc  can  rely  apon  and  tru<it  her  kbunltttely  and  completely*  I 
have  never  known  her.  nor  has  any  one*  I  bclievr,  knovm  her  — 
as  heraelf.  or  tbe  person  whom  we  call  herself  —  m  any  way 
to  inditlj;c  in  any  deception;  nevertheless,  every  safcgtard 
has  been  employed  to  guarantee  the  bona-fidr  diaractcr  of  the 
phenomena. 

"  Now  she  came  to  see  me  in  this  neurasthenic  state,  hna  I 
foimd  treatment  was  of  almost  no  tisc.  The  usual  methods 
were  emptoyed,  with  no  result,  and  it  sceiDcd  as  if  her  case 
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■vffAs  hopeless.  Und^r  Ireatment  £h«  w«nt  ediAlly  into  the  «ORi- 
riambulistic  <^iaif.  This  «omnambult«ttc  stale  cume  Utcr  to  be 
known  as  '  B^  It..'  while  the  Arst  persoiutlily  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted,  Misf  Beauchamp  hcrictf,  was  known  as 
'  B  [/  Now  1  U5cd  to  notice  that  as  B.  U.  she  was  continually 
nibbing  her  eyes;  her  hands  were  in  con^lart  motion,  always 
trying  to  get  at  her  eyes.  Still  1  paid  very  little  attention  lo 
it,  or  placed  very  little  siE:mIicance  in  this  faci,  merely  attribut- 
ing it  to  ncrvoustieNi. 

"  One  day  when  1  referred  to  something  diat  ftlie  had  said 
or  flonc  in  :t  previous  lilatc,  whctt  I  supposed  she  was  B<  II., 
she  denier^  all  knowledge  of  it  and  said  it  was  not  to.  ThiA 
surprised  me.  and  3  attributed  the  ilenial  at  first  to  an  attempt 
at  deception-  The  next  timCp  she  denied  what  she  had  pre- 
viously  admitted,  and  so  it  went  on>  denying  and  then  admit- 
ting, until  it  dawned  upon  me  that  T  was  each  time  dealing 
with  an  entirely  dilTeretit  personality;  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case,  li  turned  out  that  when  f^he  went  into  the  state  of 
which  she  later  denied  the  facts,  she  was  an  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  person.  This  third  personality,  which  then  de- 
veloped, came  to  be  known  as  *  B-  III.'  W«  had  then  tbrec 
mental   states— B.   I.   B-   11.   and   K    HI 

"  B.  I,  knew  nothing  of  the  others,  B.  IL  knew  B.  l.  but 
DO  more.     B.  III.  knew  both  B.  1.  and  B.  II. 

"  Now  B.  IIL  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  Enteresting 
of  all  the  personalities  that  have  developed  in  the  case,  Tn 
one  respect  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities,  [ 
think,  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  of  the  ca^cs  of  mul- 
tiple personality.  B.  Ill,,  like  B.  IL,  was  constanily  rubbing 
bet  eyes,  so  that  T  was  frequently  compelled  lo  hold  her  hands 
by  force  to  prevent  her  from  doirig  so.  When  asked  why  she 
did  this,  she  said  she  wisbed  to  get  her  eye*  open,  and  it  turned 
out  afterwards  that  it  was  she  who  wa^  rubhing  the  eyes  of 
B.  11.  in  the  earlier  times.  At  this  time  I  prevented  B.  III. 
from  opening  her  eyes  for  the  reason  that  t  feared  that,  if  she 
got  her  eyes  open  and  was  thereby  able  to  add  the  visual  im* 
ages  of  her  surroundings  tn  her  mental  slate  as  B.  IIL,  these 
satne  images  of  her  surnjundings  which  she  would  also  have. 
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of  cfvoT^e,  wh^n  ihc  wac  R  ].,  wnuM  bj  forcr  of  the  aMCicii- 
lion  awak«n  all  her  mental  asfiociations  as  I).  HI  ,  arul  that,  in 
couscqucnce,  B.  HI.  would  be  conMantly  "oming  into  exist- 
ence of  her  own  accord 

"This  ;ifterwjirfl  provetl  lo  be  ihe  case>  B.  IM,  always  i>- 
^aistect  upon  having  her  eye«  opened,  complaining  that  ibc 
r^itfwd  to  see,  and  had  a  Tight  lo  fcc/  One  day.  KnnetidR 
after  this,  wliile  she  was  at  home,  owing  to  some  tienraiu  ex- 
eitcmcni,  she  waft  thronii  into  the  condittoa  of  B.  III.^  and 
then,  as  I  was  not  there  to  prevent  it,  she  rubbed  her  eya 
iinlil  she  got  th(?m  open,  2nd  fmm  thai  timf  to  this,  nhe  (R 
III.)  has  had  a  sponiancoiis  and  independent  exJsCtftice. 
"This  perKinalily  daica  her  whole  independent  exutencc 
Lfrom  this  day,  and  she  always  refers  to  erenti  aa  bcinf 
'before'  or  'after'  she  ^Qi  her  e>'es  open  Now  this  penoih 
ality  came  afterward  to  be  known  aft  Sally  Beaucbamp.  S3ie 
look  the  name  for  jun  one  day*  and  by  that  namt  she  has  been 
known  ever  nncc.  In  character  she  differs  very  rcmarlcably 
from  B.  I.  B.  I,  is  a  very  »criou»-ntindcd  pceaon,  fond  of 
bciokii  and  study,  of  a  rdigioufl  turn  of  mind,  and  posseuea  a 
very  morbid  consrien^iousness ;  she  hai  a  K^eat  aensc  of  f- 
sponaibility  in  life.  Sally,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  fan. 
doc«not  worry  about  anything:  all  life  is  one  RTcat  joke  lo  her; 
ahe  hates  books,  loves  fun  and  amusement,  docs  not  tike  s>erM>na 
thin^,  hates  ehurch  —  in  fact,  is  thorotif hly  childlike  in  every 
way.  She  it  a  child  of  nature.  She  is  not  as  well  educated  aa 
h  Miss  DcatichAmp,  Altboui^h  she  reads  and  writes  EttgUah 
well;  yet  she  complains  co»»lantly  that  ithc  cannot  rxpfess 
herself  easily  in  writing. 

"  She  cannot  read  Freneh  or  any  of  the  foreign  fanguafcs 
whtfh  Min  Reanchamp  knov;^,  and  she  cannot  urriie  thoft- 
band:  in  »hort,  3;hc  lacks  a  creAt  many  of  the  educational 
aeeompli(hmcnt»  which  the  other  character  poss«ases.  She 
instsCa,  although  of  this  I  have  no  absolute  proof,  that  she 
never  sWps,  and  that  she  is  always  awake  while  Mits  Bean- 
champ  is  asleep.  1  believe  it  to  be  true.  Then  Miss  B.  is  a 
nc^urBsihcnlc -,  Sally  is  perfectly  well.  She  Is  never  fatigued 
and   never   suffers   pain. 
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"  During  the  iif*t  year  Sally  an<l  MUa  BcAUcS&mp  usctl  lo 
conMT  and  go,  ultvrfiucing  wtih  one  another.  At  fiTHt  wht-nov^r 
B.  L  brcamr  fatigii«fd  or  ups«t  from  any  cauA^,  Sally  wai 
likely  to  cninc,  the  pcricnla  clurirs  which  the  latter  wu  in 
exiMcncc  laMini;  from  a  ft-w  miniito  to  jicveral  hours.  Later, 
these  periods  hccatrc  prolongd  to  several  day?i.  It  musi  nnt 
be  forgotten  thai  though  Miss  Bcauchamp  knows  nothing  of 
Sally.  Sally,  when  not  in  the  flesh,  is  conacious  of  all  Mha 
Bcauchanip's  ihoughu  and  domgs,  and  the  latter  could  hide 
nothing    from   her. 

"  Curiously  enough  Sally  took  an  intense  dialikc  to  D<  I. 
Sh«  aetualty  hated  her.  Sh«  used  to  say  to  mc,  '  Why.  I  hale 
her.  Dr.  Prince  i '  and  ther«  was  no  Imglh  lo  which  Sally  w»uld 
not  po  to  cause  her  annoyance.  She  would  play  every  kind 
of  prank  upcm  her  to  inaki;  her  miserable.  She  tonnented 
her  CO  a  degree  almost  incrediMe.  While  Sally  wou^d  never 
do  anything  to  make  any  one  <rl*e  unhappy,  she  was  absolutely 
remorseless  in  the  way  she  tormented  Miss  Beauchamp  by 
practical  jokes  and  by  playing  upon  her  sen  nihilities.  I  will 
Igjvc  a  few  illuAliatloiLS^  If  ihcre  is  one  tiling  which  Mi&s 
Bcauchamp  has  a  perfect  horror  of,  it  Is  snakes  and  spiders. 
Tliey  throw  her  into  a  condition  of  terror.  One  day  Sally 
went  out  into  the  country  ami  collecled  some  snakes  and 
spiders  and  put  them  trto  a  little  box.  She  brought  ihem  home 
and  did  them  up  in  a  Hrtlc  package,  and  addressed  them  to 
Miss  Beatichamp.  and  when  R  L  opened  the  package,  they 
ran  out  and  about  the  room  and  nearly  sent  her  inio  fits.  In 
order  to  get  nd  of  ilicm  she  had  to  handle  them,  wliich  added 
to  her  terror.  Another  joke  was  10  lake  Miss  Beaucbamp  out 
into  the  country  when  she  waiv  very  tired,  and  in  gn  unlit 
condition  to  walk;  that  is,  Salty  would  take  a  car  and  go  ool 
alx  or  it'ven  miU"*  into  the  connlry  to  some  retired  place,  ard 
there  wake  up  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  would  find  herself  far 
out  in  the  country  with  ro  menns  of  EcltirE  home,  no  money 
in  her  pocket,  and  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk.  She  bad  to 
beg  rides  when  she  could  from  passing  wagons,  and  came  bade 
tired,  worn  out,  ased  up  for  a  week, 

"A    great    friend   of    Miss    Beaucbamp,  to   whom   she  waa 
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mtiAtr  «»rong  obligaiions,  HacI  aslcH  her  to  Icnft  a  haby'*  bbikvt 
She  worked  on  that  blanket  for  nearly  a  year;  a»  ivwrn  it  ii 
would  be  near  completion.  Sally  would  iinraTvl  jr.  Aftd  iht 
would  have  to  b^gtn  ih«  task  Again,  only  to  Lavt  Sally  puD  the 
whole  thing  to  pieces  agauL  Finally,  sh«  cauic  to  bersdf  oat 
day  and  found  herself  standing  in  the  middle  of  th«  room  bed 
up  in  a  perfect  network  and  snarl  of  wonted  yam;  tfter  jam 
was  wound  round  the  jnctnrci  and  then  round  aud  round  i1k 
furniture,  the  bed,  ihe  ehair*,  obliging  her  to  cut  it  to  f;c1  <M 
ti  the  srarL  Another  favorite  joke  of  Sally't  wa«  to  make 
\\m  Beaitehamp  lie.  She  had  the  power  when  lihr  pleaved.  oi 
prodtidng  aboulia.  ami  also  of  making  B,  I.  »ay  and  do  tliiagi 
againM  her  will;  for  after  a  fashion  she  can  get  control  of  her 
arms  and  legs,  and  also  of  her  tongue. 

''Sally  inade  her  tell  most  frightful  fibs.  For  Instance,  wbca 
asked  who  lived  in  a  small  squalid  little  house  at  the  edge  of 
the  road,  she  said  '  Mr*.  J,  Li./  a  very  prominent  lady  ui  socKty, 
and  very  wealthy,  *  Why,  1  tlimiicht  ^hc  was  rich  I '  '  Oh.  yo, 
but  »hc  han  lost  all  bcr  money  now/  Mi»s  B^^auchamp  wooU 
be  mnrtificd  at  hearing  herself  tvU  theEv  aktounding  barcfaeed 
fiba.  which  her  listener  miMt  know  were  fibfi.  but  she  eoeld  not 
help  it.  Again,  for  a  time  at  lea«1.  Sally  put  B.  I.  on  an  allow* 
aoce  of  iive  cents  a  day.  She  would  fini)  the  money  watting 
for  her  in  the  morning  an  the  tabic  with  a  note  saying  thai 
it  was  her  allowance  for  the  clay  and  she  could  not  spend  more 
Sally  took  away  her  postagc-statnps,  and  if  Miss  Beatichamp 
wrote  a  letter  it  had  first  to  be  exhibited  to  Sally,  atd  if  Sally 
approved  it,  it  W4b  piNittrd;  if  twi^  it  did  not  iju.  and  that  wa« 
the  end  of  it. 

*'  Mififi  Rcauehatnp  is  a  person  with  a  great  «enK  of  dignity, 
ind  dtOikes  anything  that  smacks  of  a  lack  of  decorum  or  of 
familiarity.  Sally  had  a  way  of  puniBhini:  her  by  tnakiag  bet 
Bit  on  a  chair  with  her  feel  upon  the  mantelpiece.  B.  T.  could 
not  take  her  feet  down,  and  was  mortified  to  thmk  she  bad 
1o  sit  that  way-  Sally  carries  on  a  correspondence  with  &liss 
Bcauctiamp,  writes  letters  to  her  pointing  out  all  the  weal 
E»nis  of  her  character,  dwdlir^  on  all  the  little  «lipa  and 
:*  of  her  ttiind.  Idling  ber  alt  the  iccklcvt  acts  and  accTTi 
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t1ioii$hlA,  indeed,  everything  she  has  done  that  would  not  bear 
crilici^rti.  In  {acI,  when  s^hc  has  3.  cK;mcc  to  uick  a  pin  into 
b^.  she  Hf>eH  it.  Wh^n  MIsb  BcAuchamp  wakes  in  the  morn- 
irg,  she  may  find  pinned  mi  tht  wall  of  the  room  vcrac*  con- 
taining all  sorts  of  persDral  allusions,  letters  calling  her  names, 
telling  ficrtiliouH  things  ihat  people  have  aaid  :i\joui  her,  la 
short,  doing  everything  imaginable  lo  make  hvr  life  miserable. 
Ncvtrthekss,  at  times  when  she  has  gone  too  Ear,  SMy  has 
got  frightened,  and  then  she  would  write  me  a  letter  aii^l  uk 
Eui  help,  ^a^irig  tlidt  she  *  could  nut  drj  sitvihing  willi  Miss 
Bcauchamp/  an<l   I   really   must   help  her. 

"  Although  B-  I.  know^  nothing  of  Sally,  Sally  not  ornly  Is 
conscious  of  Mi^s  Beauchamp's  thonghtit  at  Ihc  moment  thesr 
arise,  but  she  h  capable,  as  J  have  said,  of  controlling  her 
thoughts  and  her  arms  and  legs  and  tongue  to  a  cenaii  ex- 
tent- Sally  can  produce  positive  and  negative  hallucinaticns  in 
R  r  and  frcQuenlly  doc^  so  for  a  practical  joke.  During  the 
time*  when  Sally  is  in  existence,  B.  1.  is,  as  ^ally  puts  it, 
'dead/  and  these  ttmeii  rpprcsent  complete  gaps  in  Miis  Beau- 
champ's  memory,  so  that  she  has  no  knowledge  of  thciu  what- 
ever *Whftt  becomes  of  hef?'  Sally  frccjuentty  acks.  Sally 
is  never  'dead.'  Her  memory  is  mnlinuous ;  there  flr^  no  g^p* 
in  it  She  not  only  knows — simtdlaneously.  as  I  said  —  all  of 
B.  I-'s  thoughts  and  emotions  and  sensations,  but  mure  than 
that,  Sally's  thoughts  are  entirely  distina  from  and  indcpcnd* 
ent  of  B.  1/s  thoughts,  with  which  they  are  coexistent,  but  not 
identical,  B.  I,"s  thoughts  are  not  Sally's  thoughts,  Sally's 
thoughts  coexist  alongside  of  and  simultaneously  with  B.  I.'s: 
bill  Sally's  mental  life  la  made  up  of  entirely  different  and 
aeparale  thoitghl,'^  and  feelings  from  B.  I's,  to  that  Salty  will 
have  a  train  of  rhoiight  and  at  the  sam«  time  with  B.  1,.  of  an 
entirely  diffcrtnl  nature.  All  thi*  h  also  true  of  the  rrlaiioti 
of  Sally's  mind  to  the  personalily  B,  IV.,  who  came  later,  ex- 
cepting tliat  Sally  does  not  know  B.  [V/s  thoughts.  While 
either  B.  I-  or  EV-  is  thinking  and  feeling  one  thing  —  is  de- 
pressed and  self' reproach  fill »  for  example  —  Sally  is  feeling 
gay  and  indifferent  an^  enjoying  Miss  B.'s  disoomliture  and 
perliaps  planning  some  amuseoient  distasteful  to  her/' 


APPENDIX    D 

"MENTAL  DIAGNOSIS  BY  THE  REACTION   METH 

THE  fiillowiug  experimmis,  tksigncU  to  point  out  Ihc  i&- 
flucncc  of  ttic  nictiUl  »tatct  upon  conduct  iit  spe^cli,  wtft 
conducted  by  Hcdkc  and  Eddjr^  ian<)cr  the  diTCCtton  of  tbo 
Department  df  Piiychology  in  Northweft«rti  University,  zaA 
flre  here  rcxn^rtcrl  ;it  (he  aulhor"*  request,  for  the  pttriiofic  of 
farther  explainintr  ^nd  dcmonstratine  the  methods  of  psyck^- 
ana1ysi«,  and  mental  diagnosis  by  association  of  i<kas,  and  the 
rtaclioR  method,  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXXV.  (The  com* 
plete  report  of  ihia  work  is  published  in  the  *"  Psychological 
Keview."  of  March.  1910.) 

EXPERIMENT  I  

Material;  a  dark  room^  in  one  corner  Arc  a  ehiM'v  de^k,  upon 
vrhich  is  A  volume  of  '*  ChriHtmas  Carols,"  a  botile  of  red  iaIc, 
p^n,  paper,  jnd  Jantrow'ia  volume  on  *'  The  Subconseiout." 
A  hammer  is  tied  in  a  Ras  ^xture  over  the  dtsk^  In  the  oppo- 
site conicr  of  the  room  11  a  table  on  which  is  a  crushed  hit 
covered  with  cobwebs.  There  are  two  subjects  in  the  cxpefi 
ment.  (Typewritten  instructioos  arc  supplied  to  Lfa< 
aubjects,) 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  experiment  was  as  foUowft 

1,  Only  one  of  the  two  subjects  is  10  enter  the  room.  Hfi 
i»  fiven  the  typewritten  umructioiift-  He  is  to  stl  at  the  iMk 
and  read  certain  pagett  from  the  ehild's  book. 

-y.  He  is  to  write  the  fir«t  page  of  "  The  nlnht  before  Christ- 
inas." 

3.  He  is  to  pick  up  the  other  booAc.  Jaatrow's  book,  note  ll^_ 
author,  title,  etc.  ^^M 

4.  Tic  is  to  untie  the  hammer  from  the  i:u  fixture  and  cic* 
amine  it  carefully. 

5.  He  reads  from  the  typewritten  page;  •'This  is  the  oldest 
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building  on  th«  Cdtmpos.  It  is  ccnGlruetM  ^ntlrftty  of  wood^ 
in  Khe  baitfrmt^nt  iit  a  cftrpmter  sb'ip.  well-fill«d  with  XwttA 
ftliavincf.  oil.  etc  It  in  a  veritable  £fe-irap.  The  buililins 
i«  heavily  insured  because  of  the  (T;inger  from  (ire-  The  upper 
floor  has  been  practically  abwdoncih  Fire  might  break  out  at 
any  Tnomcnt,  Employ  the  next  five  minutes  in  devising  a 
scheme  for  etc^ipe  from  this  building,  in  case  of  fire.  At  the 
end  of  five  uiiDiitcs  a  signal  wll)  be  given. 

6.  ''  Cchind  yuu  ib  4  duur.     Near  tluv  i»  a  rope  flfty  Ecet  lon^j 
—  lonf  enough,  in  other  words,  to  reach  from  tiic  wmdow  ^ 
the  ground. 

7-  ■*  When  you  pn  from  Ifiia  room,  do  not  Inlk  to  any  one 
about  these  dircclioas  or  the  content*  of  the  room." 

8,  One  of  the  two  men  Is  now  taken  to  the  lecture  room  uid 
tested  before  a  cb!t5  of  forty  students,  by  the  Association 
Reaction  Method,  A  list  of  thirty-eight  words  has  been  pre- 
pared. Fourteen  of  these  words  are  irrelevant,  twenty-four 
arc  relevant:  that  is,  ihey  suggest  the  contents  of  the  toon, 
etc  One  of  the  fourteen  irrelevant  words  first  named  is 
suggested  to  the  student  and  he  is  asked  to  otter  ihc  firivt  word 
which  is  suggested  by  it  aa  quickly  as  possible-  The  time  whieh 
psfittrfl  betwi?en  the  uKetlng  of  ibr  word  and  the  subject'*  re- 
sponse is  mcasurH.  The  reniaindeT  of  the  first  fourteen  words 
are  employed  in  like  manner.  The  average  of  the  firtt  four- 
teen intervals  gives  the  subject's  normal  association  time.  We 
then  proceed  to  utter  to  him  the  remaining  words  in  turn.  The 
association  time  is  measured  as  in  the  other  case.  This  sub- 
ject is  dismissed  from  the  room  and  the  other  of  the  two  first 
naiiKd  is  brought  in.     He  is  tested  likewise. 

At  the  end  of  this  test  the  association  times^  as  measisrcd^ 
from  the  first  student,  are  compared  with  the  aesaetation  ttmes 
as  measured  in  the  case  of  the  second  student  Th*  entir* 
class,  after  tbis  comparison,  was  unanimous  in  the  belief  tbat 
the  first  student  tested  had  been  in  the  room  described  above. 
and  thai  he  was  making  an  attempt  to  conceal  his  having  been 
there;  that  the  other  student  had  been  there  also  but  that  he 
was  making  no  attempt  to  conceal  it.  The  ba»is  of  their 
judgment  was  the  length  of  his  association  time.     In  all  of 
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these  cases  in  which  the  subject  Vfas  confronted  with  a  rdmoi 
word,  his  Asstudatioti  time  waa  long,  if  \vt  «iu  trying  to  con- 
ceal  his  h^vln^   been   in    tlic  room.     Otherwije,    it    wu  tbe 
normal  time  as  d«1cntiinc4i  by  the  firit  fourteen  remctioos. 
EXPERIMENT   11 

There  are  three  subjects  in  this  experJUKnL  The  two  mb- 
jecti  of  Ihc  i>revioua  cxpcriniciit  are  exclii(kd.  The  roost,  u 
dcscribccl  above,  is  also  employed  in  this  experiment,  lu 
purpose  IS  to  detcmtuic  who  of  the  three  snbjects  had  beco 
in  the  rcoin«  and  wa£  trying  to  conceal  his  tiaving  been  there: 
who  had  been  there,  but  was  not  trying  to  conceal  it;  and  wlio 
had  not  been  there  at  all^  and  did  not  know  aiiythini;  ai  all 
about  the  room  or  it*  contents.  These  subjceii  were  brought 
before  the  same  dau  in  turn,  ^nd  tested  by  uf«  of  the  sasM 
set  of  words  describe)!  in  connection  wifh  the  lirst  exp«rim«iit: 
and  the  cla^s  before  whom  the  teat  wat  made,  vras  called  ufna 
to  decide  the  questions  indicated  ithovc.  The  conclusion  o( 
Ihe  class  was  not  unanimously  in  accordance  with  the  fam: 
but  Ihe  ftiajority  hit  u]>on  ihe  fellow  who  had  been  there  and 
the  one  who  had  not  been  there. 

EXPERIMENT  HI 

In  thi»  experiment  two  subjects  were  employed.  The  roov 
and  its  cantentu  have  tiotliing  to  do  with  the  sinution.  The 
followfni;  was  qithstihited   therefor: 

In  a  drawer  of  a  table  in  the  laboratory  there  were  placed 
three  bottles  of  ink  —  one  red,  cue  green,  one  violet;  two 
pieces  of  glass — one  red  and  one  blue;  a  one-pottnd  iron 
weight,  one  handkerchief  scented  with  asafcctida,  a  eopy  o( 
"The  PsycholoRV  of  Advertising."  and  a  copy  of  "The  Sa- 
live  Tribes  of  Central  Australia."  The  iiutructiOfi)  contained 
in  the  drawer  of  Uk  table  were  as  foUows: 

li  '*Takc  up  the  book  'Psychology  of  Advertitin^/  Wtsa  is 
its  author?     Read  the  advert itemenc  on  page  34. 

X  "Thfre  are  threr  bnltl^-n  of  ink  in  thii  drawer.  Notice 
their  colors.     Are  the  bottles  full  or  empty* 

3.  "  Take  up  the  book  on  '  The  Native  Tribes  of  Centra]  Aus- 
tralia,' How  many  pajje*  are  in  this  1)ook?  Turn  to  page  33. 
and  notice  the  piciure  of  the  old  man,  abo  nolicc  the  picture 
f  the  winsome  ^i**  on  ^v^^  ^^r 
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Bolh  of  the  subjects  of  \\M  experiment  might  «n1«r  the 
im  >t\k\  perform  (he  Mrics  of  acta  according  to  the  tn- 
stniction5. 

b.  Either  might  do  sol 

c<  Neittier  might  do  so. 

4.  After  deciding  upon  a,  b.  or  c.  and  following  lh«  direc- 
tions, Ihey  were  allowed  to  conceal  or  not  to  conceal  their 
having  examined  ihe  contents  of  the  drawer.  A  new  list  of 
words  wa>  prepared,  ihc  RrM  fourteen  succcf^vc  word«  being 
irrelevant,  the  remainder  being  relevant. 

Next,  the  association  time  of  these  stibjecti  was  determined 
sJL  in  the  other  experiment t :  anH  ;tgain.  the  jndgment  of  the 
class  WAS  correct.  Both  had  been  in  the  romn  anr3  had  followed 
the  directions  contained  tn  ihc  tabic  drawer,  One  had  tried 
to  conceal  it,  the  other  had  not  tiied  to  conc^ral  it-  A&  a  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  cheae  teMs,  jt  may  be  said  tliat  the  situation 
might  easily  be  Tna<le  so  complex  as  to  makt?  a  correct  judg- 
ment, upon  the  question  raised  in  Ihc  cxpenment.  impofsiblc- 
It  should  also  be  said  that  fn  the  last  cAperimcnt  the  class  was 
not  unanimous  tn  its  judgment,  hut  a  substantial  majority  made 
a  coirect  report. 

Mon:  Annther  series  of  e-iq>erini(^nt4  of  th^  «flmr  Vind,  in 
which  the  situation  was  more  simple  than  that  in  any  of  the 
cases  described,  were  performed  at  Vassar  College.  Out  of 
fifty-three  cases  there  were  fifty-two  correct  judgments  made 
by  a  das«  of  thirty  or  forty  atudcau. 
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dyspepsia,  27;  reasoning  of, 
49:  psychology  of,  350;  why 
they  do  not  vorry,  351;  re- 
'-Ucation  of,  3^ 


^\Rtj-bodie»     and      antltaxm 

Antitoxin.  147:  id  diplitlicria* 

367. 

Apollo,  the  god  of  healinc*  79- 

Apoplexy  and  blood- premire, 

138,  133;  anc  heart  faikmc 

141,  a68;  and  brain  diseases, 

Appenda-itiA  and  fear,  lag; 
mijitttlttn  3u$gesl*oci  of,  435 

Appetite,  as  concerned  in  gas- 
tric secretion.  9;  a  factor  in 
digc«tion.  16a ;  iuice,  rhe, 
165:  in  nutrition,  179, 

Army,  health  of,  and  the  men- 
tal statp,  150. 

An  of  Hying  easy,  the,  379. 

Arterial  tension,  significance 
of,  132 

Arterioscleroiis;  effects  <m 
mintl,  32:  Aiul  ihr  mrntal 
state,  123;  and  cheerfulness, 

Ascite*.  caused  by  fear,  136. 

Asfim  flat  ion  in  relation  U) 
mental  action,  39;  cHppM 
by  ihc  niental  sUte,  176; 
process  of,  176^ 

Association  of  ideas,  47,  53; 
as  iiifiucneed  by  faith  and 
fear,  98;  in  incitul  diagnosis, 
417:  by  suggestion,  439, 

Associative  memories,  in  rela- 
tion lo  worry,  409. 

Assurance  and  the  faith  life, 
108;  of  faiih,  the,  328, 

Asthma  and  hay  fcTcr,  t^i 
vxx*^   by    suesestion,    195; 


/yi>£x 


mcchanUm  of,  196;  pcychic 
prct'crtion  of,  ^72. 

Ajtroloo'  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, &4,  86;  examples  of. 
85:  and  heating.  101 ;  a 
superstition,  458. 

Aatroiir»m>'  and  medicine,  84. 

Atmospheric  purity  and  tcm- 
pcfalurct  33. 

Attcminn.  tXaic  of,  40;  defined. 
40,  53;  a  fftctftT  iti  worry, 
357:  find  the  pliyiical  func- 
tion, 383. 

Auditory  nerve,  deceptive  ex- 
dution  of,  244. 

Automtoxicalion  and  tlic 
mind.  27;  and  mental  s\ug- 
lEishiicss,  29. 

Automatic  nerve  reflexes, 
xii ;  writing  and  talking, 
462. 

Automation.  puri>oses  of.  412. 

4>3- 
Auto-suggestion     and     health 

books.   296;   hygienic,  301; 

Paul   on,   328;   or   positive 

thinking,   372;   a   factor   in 

prayer,     477 ;     adverse     in 

prayer,  482. 

B 

Baby,  the,  m  cute  for  wotry, 

379> 

Babylonians,  views  of  the  in- 
tellect, 1 5 :  and  astroloiiry.  84, 

Backache,  from  nervnu*  ten- 
sion. 393. 

Baldnc^^,  from  nerve  strain. 
3i4i  ^5+ 


l^alanc,  wallctni;  mania.  385. 
itaptiRm^,  frcfdom  from  coUlit, 

150, 
Barbers,  as  surgeons,  89. 
Barker,   Dr.,  on   reeducation, 

445 

Basal  ganglia,  functions  of. 
xi.  506. 

n«ths,  influence  on  the  mind, 
30 ;  rcnclion  mHucnccd  by 
the  minil,  124;  in  connec- 
tion with  psychotherapy, 
363:  in  the  treatment  of 
worry,  383. 

li^ggar,  blind,  healing  of,  324. 

Bt-ltef,  contrasted  with    faith, 

3i6' 

Bf rnheim,  I>t,  on  psychic  cure 
of  aphonia,   272. 

Bihle,  the.  on  faith  and  fear, 
32T ;  on  anger  and  anxiety, 
326;  on  worry,  327:  on  aug- 
gtslion,  327;  on  psychic  and 
physical  treatment,  331;  on 
spiritualism.  467. 

Bile,  regulation  of  flow,  7, 

Biliouaness,  9:  and  the  brain, 
27;  caused  by  anger,  157. 

Biologic  irsttncl,  71. 

Bi  rl  h  mn  rk  *,  psy  ch  tc  e  lement 
in,  278:  and  the  mother's 
fear,  279- 

Biamuth.  in  X-ray  experi- 
ments, 167. 

Bladder,  mental  fartor  in  ac* 
tion  of,  159;  memory  action 
nfi  41a 

Blindness,  hysteric,  cured  by 
faith,  24$. 
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Bli*ter«r    psydnc    origin    oF> 

Blood,  st£te  of,  in  rclaiion  I0 
the  mind,  27;  chc,  and  the 
brain,  38:  letting,  a  dis- 
carded practice,  89;  move- 
Dient  of,  125;  cells,  and  the 
menial  slatep  143;  cells, 
while,  144;  poi»t>Jis,  145; 
supply,  local,  and  ihc  mind, 
211 ;  cells,  psychic  conficrva- 
tion  of,  269. 

Blood- pressure,  in  relation  to 
sleep,  XV :  and  the  chemical 
messengers,  S;  and  brain  ac 
tton,  28;  ejects  of  faith 
and  fear  on,  122;  modifced 
by  psychic  influences,  131, 
z68;  drLcrmination  of,  131; 
sijiTiiH nance  of,  133;  case 
of  ex-iConvtct,  133;  and  the 
emotions,  134;  and  nervous 
prostration,  154:  and  the  af- 
fections. 136;  and  religion. 
137;  an  indication  of  sin- 
cerity, 138;  psychic  regula- 
tion of,  138:  mechanism  of. 
140^  and  adrenalin,  183;  a 
factor  in  intcmptranct',  38a; 
ini^ucnced  by  prayer.  477. 

"  Blues/*  the,  and  shadow 
brcAthing,  24,  18^;  the  cause 
of.  383- 

Blushing,  psychic  element  in, 
128;  mechanism  of,  212. 

Bodily  functions  and  meniat 
conirol.  t^i  stale,  influence 
of  0x1  the  mind,  21 ;  cxercbc, 
and   the   tncntaV   %\a.u,  a^-, 


dis«4ac  and  the  mtnd,  5I1 
wcijiht.  and  the  mental  »iatc^ 
31 :  stales  and  the  emotioda, 
41 :  defences,  how  inid- 
enced,  144:  weight,  nientrf 
factors  in,  tSo;  carTiafe,aad 
the  mind,  200. 

Body,  the,  as  a  conlroninc 
force,  lu;  the,  and  the  will 
59;  and  the  marginal  con* 
«oioutitc»«,  6$;  aa  influenced 
hy  faith  anri  fear,  99; 
stamped  with  the  lone  of  the 
mind,  J48;  teai|>etature, 
ihcrmoHrlectric,  217;  in- 
fluence of  prayer  on,  478;  in 
relation  to  the  soul.  488;  the 
simple  life  for.  495. 

Uuils.  caused  by  wotjy,  214. 

Bondage  of  ignorance,  the  5; 
imafpnary  chains  of,  360:  of 
civil iaation.  493. 

Bones,  in  rdalton  to  blood- 
making,  329, 

Bouchard,   on   body    p<risotii, 

MS- 

Bowcb.  tnaciivjty  of,  and  men- 
tal dcpicMioi).  9;  as  the  seal 
of  cmotioDS,  15;  action  of  on 
mind.  169;  ninaeular  move-' 
menti  of.  30$. 

Brain,  the,  reprcsenli  highest 
bodily  development,  xi; 
citadel  of  wiQ,  xf:  hon>eof 
spirimal  emotions,  xi:  the 
human,  xi.  505;  anatomical 
divisions,  xi;  anatomy  of. 
xij  centres,  xi,  50;;  uona, 
Vfi*K  i^^vcntcd,  xiv;  aa  r«- 
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Ht^d  tr>  ihouf>f1it,  xv,  in  re* 
lition  mind,  4;  the  organ  of 
mind,  4;  ftcat  of  mind'c 
fluthority,  11:  only  recently 
associated  with  inin<I,  15; 
minJ,  and  personality,  15; 
<ioe£  not  itecreic  thought,  16; 
miction,  compared  to  «tomacti 
aciidn,  16;  relation  to  per- 
sonality, 16;  does  not  origin- 
ate f^pccch,  16:  ccn1rc»,  for 
talking,  1^;  functions  of  th« 
two  hfmispfiereft,  16;  piir» 
pose  of  inactive  haff,  16; 
centres,  in  relation  to  age. 
17;  servant  of  mind,  17;  does 
not  think,  17;  and  mind.  17; 
sixeof,  ilS:  of  man  and  mon- 
key compared,  iS;  clianged 
hy  education^  16;  acti'^n,  re- 
Csrdcd  by  foul  air.  aa;  action, 
and  brc^afhin^,  24:  and  bil- 
iousness, 27:  and  the  blood, 
2B :  internal  bath  of^  2Q ; 
starvation  inan>'cmia^3o;aC' 
tion  and  diminalion,  30;  dis- 
orders anti  bodily  diseases, 
31 ;  as  controlled  by  the  will, 
EjS;  efTects  of  mental  aiatc 
on,  220;  circutation  of,  220 ; 
rest,  d^tctmined  by  psychic 
Slat*.  22a;  faligye,  and  the 
mind,  23$;  faff,  caused  by 
worry.  214 ;  storm,  caused  by 
fear.  224:  enerjfy.  increased 
by  optimiitm,  214;  strength 
in  relation  to  mental  Mate, 
335 ;  cndurdnce.  increaned 
by  joy,   2a6;   diae&so,  and 


apoplexy,  227;  psychic  de- 
ment in  health  of,  273; 
Morms.  theory  of,  412;  fag, 
fatigue  of,  419:  physiology 
of,  S05;  functions  of,  50& 

Brains,  the  two,  16. 

Breathing  and  brain  action, 
23.  24 :  and  the  "*  blue*/'  24; 
and  endurance.  24;  muscu- 
lar work  of,  59;  influence  of, 
on  oxidation,  176;  influence 
of  mind  on,  166;  d«ep  and 
thnllow,  iRfi:  deep,  a  f(ys- 
pepMa  cure.  187:  the  act  of, 
190;  tracings  of,  196;  ner- 
vous mechanism  of,  [96;  iit 
relation  to  the  mind,  27!;  Ea 
the  treatment  of  worry,  31*3; 
and  moral  deprcs!;ton,  495. 

B right's  disease  «nd  blood- 
prefsufe,  132. 

Bromides,  effect  on  Wood-pres- 
sure. 133. 

Bronchitis  and  the  mental 
state,  123,   126. 

Bunions,  inRuence  on  mind.  2$, 

Business,  psychic  element,  in, 
^3- 


Cancer,  ancient  cures  for,  S7; 

deadi  from  fear  of,  148:  in 

relation  to  fear.  182, 
Capacity  for  work,  204, 
Cajjill-iry  conttaction  and  the 

inencal  state,  123,  126. 
Carbon    dioxid,  a    respiratory 

rejculator.  186;  output,  effect 

of  mind  ovi,  \^, 
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CaMine  rhythm,  the,  115:  nu- 
trittaii«  Mid  (lie  emotions, 
ity;  cndoTAncc,  117;  nerve- 
centres,  lift;  psychic  re- 
sponse, 119:  nervous  mech- 
anism,  lao;  action,  psychic 
mflucnce  on,  16S;  disorders, 
functional  and  organic,  391 ; 
disorders,  in  rtlaEton  to  psy- 
chotherapy. 302. 

C&rc,  destructive  influence  of, 

559- 

Carnnl  nature,  warfare  with 
spirimal.  487. 

Carriage,  physical  and  the 
mind.  200. 

Cat,  digestion  experiment*  on, 
166:  experiments  on  bowel 
action,  171 ;  mental  stale  of, 
and  digestion,  305;  -mewing 
mania,  317- 

Catalep*y.  psychology  of,  4^1. 

Catarrh,  in  relation  to  the 
mental  state,  133. 

Cathartic,  action  modified  by 
suggestion,  t/t. 

Cells,  man  a  commimity  of»  S; 
chemical  inierrdnt  ion  ship 
of,  7 ;  intercommtmication  by 
ucrvcs,  8;  their  itervc  sup- 
ply- 19*  '74;  intelligence  of, 
71  \  nutrition  of^  173;  ovlda- 
tion  in»  178, 

Central  conscioumctt,  the,  6$: 
<Icfinefl,  67:  compared  with 
the  marginal,  73. 

Ceotrea,  of  the  brain,  xi;  of 
speech    and    word -memory. 


Cerebelltmi.  the,  xi,  506. 

Cerebrum,  the,  xi^  505- 

Cerlairty,  and  the  failh  tU^ 
10a 

Chaldeans  and  astrology,  B4, 

"  Change  of  1i  fe,''  false  notiwt 
of.  397- 

Oiaracter,  modified  by  halili, 
j8:  defined,  54,  60;  and  cod- 
science,  60;  devcfopmeat  and 
fear,  99;  developmem  and 
the  tnind,  aSo;  tranvfoma- 
tion  of,  3S1 :  transfomatM 
by  prayrr,  479, 

Charms,  in  relation  to  heating, 
100;  deception  of,  457. 

Checrftiln<?M  and  sunshine,  n; 
and  the  iaiih  life,  108;  re- 
sists disease,  149;  effects  00 
nutriiioD,  174;  effect4oac3^ 
pression,   303;   a   bcanttter, 
309:  and  heart  action.  368 
a    fjttigue    preventer,    369 
and    deep    breathing.    373 
prevents       atoop-sbooldrn. 
373;  normalUcs  the  feelti^s, 
273^   ^    thcrapemic    agent 
^^ 

■"Cheering  up,"  eflTects  oq  pa- 
tient, 181 ;  a  cure  for  worry, 

37«- 
Chemieat,  metacngera    of   the 

blood,  7:  Juice,  the,  tl^s 
Oiemistry,   an   illustration  of 

healini:  law*,  106^ 
Chert    development    ajul 

mind.  34:  the.  188. 
Child    culture    and    fear,    99: 

VvtOuikci^  ^(,276;  the  pfe- 
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nfttftl  pfyehic  inAiMace  on. 

CliiMrcii,  stunted  by  foul  air, 
22:  coniuiion  of  imagina- 
tion in,  42;  elfccts  of  fear 
on,  99,  276:  (ear  of  <laTlc- 
ness,  3^7;  fear  of  noises, 
377;  suggcMion  in  early  life, 
279;  habit  forntauon  in,  341 ; 
woTfies  of,  364;  A  cati&e  of 
worry,  366;  fear  of  stcrms, 
37^:  a  cure  of  worry,  379: 
■uggcitibility  of,  4^7;  sug- 
gcMivc  care  of  "bumps/' 
430;  suggestible  when  asiccp. 
433 ;  nagging  of,  499 ;  sicrco- 
lypcci  training  of,  500. 

CliilU,  produc-eU  by  fear,  124; 
psychic  influence  oa,  216. 

Choice,  lh«  finul  act  of  Ihink- 
>nE>  5^>  cfTcctA  of  faith  and 
fear  on,  g8. 

Cboking,  from  fright,  206. 

Oolera,  imapnary,  149,  170; 
pftcudo,  from  frij^ht,  206. 

Chorea,  psychic  causes  of,  203, 

ChriM,  as  a  healer.  327;  teach- 
ing of,  regarding  fear,  324; 
faith  t«achm^s  of,  3^ ; 
teachings  on  worry,  327: 
heilings  of.  limited  by  faith, 
330;  our  Kric^-i>«arer,  333: 
heiLs  the  infirm  wonum,  360, 

Christian  experience,  why  uti* 
satisfactory,  316. 

Christian  Science,  and  healing, 
103 ;  cure,  of  habit-cough, 
193;  inissi<'n  of,  356,  9$?; 
attitude  toward,  :257:  sectar- 


ian atpeet  c(,  362;  «ecr«t  of 
siucrctft,  300;  view*  of  trou* 
ble,  401;  theory  of  dise£t^e, 
430;  philosophy  of,  471 ;  how 
it  works,  4J2, 
Oiristianily,  in  relation  to 
blood'prc&surc,  139  \  and 
mcncal  cures.  364;  a  trans- 
ccndnit  pi»yehic  force,  316; 
versus  theology,  317;  a  sys- 
tem of  reckoning,  334 :  a 
worry  cure,  3^;  and  mental 
science,  468;  the  highest 
psychotherapy,  484;  prophy- 
lactic value  of,  485, 

Chronic  disease  and  the  mind, 
13.  149:  defined,  393. 

*"  Church  sleep/"  of  the  early 
Christians,  81. 

Ggareties  and  social  strain, 
499- 

Circulation,  the,  as  a  unifyins 
influence,  7 ;  and  deep  breath- 
ing, 34;  and  the  emfjiit^ns, 
41^  innucncc  of  mind  on, 
133;  and  skin  reliction,  l^; 
equilibrium,  eiperiinenis  on, 
127:  and  the  skin,  210;  psy- 
chic element  in,  26B ;  dis* 
eatcs  of,  functional  and  or- 
ganic, 291;  disorders  of,  in 
rdacion  to  psychotherapy, 
303;  effects  on  the  emotions, 
447- 

Civilizatiun,  fear  a  factor  In, 
401 ;  the  bondage  of,  493;  in 
relation  to  anxiety  and 
worry,  494- 
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^^m            Omirv<vya»c«  «id  hcAlmjt.  toa; 

of,  415;    eoii»crved    in  ^ 

^^^                  %   pfLychte   {aLo,  459, 

nar^nal  conicii>usnc»,  4J8. 

^^B          Cliu^ili cation,  a  pari  of  con- 

Conception,  proceu  of,  44:  <Ip- 

^H              c^ion.  44>  S^ 

fined,  44.  53:  effects  of  fo^ 

^H           Otmatc  in  relation  10  piycbo 

on,  <fi.                                 ^1 

^H              therapy,  263. 

ConecpU,  defined,  45,  5^       ^^ 

^H          Oothiog.   fasbiombk,   effects 

Conclusion  of  the  whole  m^^j 

^H             on  mind,  JJ. 

ter,  24&                             ^H 

^H          CkMKtiaess    and    ihc    mental 

Condimenu,  efTccia  of,  aflL  ^\ 

^H                   ftUtc,  J:J. 

CoiifcMtuul.  p»ycltic  ralneof. 

^H            Cocaine     an  J     blood -pretfturci 

3'5- 

^H              39:   and    captllAry   contrac- 

Conlidence.  and  the  faith  U^_ 

^H               tioc,  I2J;  and  social  strain. 

108.                                       S 

P                    4» 

Confection  aivd  the  raind,  laj^ 

Co-ronscMMU  nund,  («ce  mar- 

125,128;  local*  mental  factor 

ginal  coQscioucncM.) 

in,  t  *6;  experiment  illostnit- 

CotTee,  effects  on  the  nenre5, 

ing,      1^;     prevented     by 

aS;   and    capillary   coatrae- 

cheerfulneis,  atiS, 

lion,  135- 

ConjuroTs  and   mumbter»,  Z^ 

CoM  handa  antj   feet,  psychic 

Conscience,    detincd.    54,    61; 

etiu«a,    136:   aensalioa   of. 

and  character,  60;  voice  of. 

and  ihe  mind.  216. 

64,    65,  69:   in    relation    to 

Colds,  and    the  mental   stale. 

health,  318;  clear,  it  worry 

133 ;      following      funernU, 

cure,  380. 

150;  psychic  prcvemion  of. 

Cos»cientioutnc»      and      l^^J 

ai& 

faith  life.  \o^                   ^H 

Comets,  a  cautc  of  worry,  354, 

Conscious  m\x^.  ibe,  66;  cOl^^ 

Cunimunity,    the,    simple    life 

pared  with  tlie  subcoosdou^J 

for,  497, 

74-                                         ■! 

Comparative  flummary  of  the 

ConftclMunesa,      motor       dS^^ 

Bible  on  faith  and  frar,  335. 

chari^e  of,  19:  the  *tate  of    1 

Comparison,  a  pari  of  ccnc«p< 

aitention,    40:    defineil.    40, 

tioo,  44,  53;  of  central  and 

5^ ;  the  central,  65 :  the  mar- 

tnarglnal       conftciouinesaes, 

IpnaT.  66:  marginal  in  health 

?l' 

and  diwaac,  67:  the  three 

B            "Complex  formation,"  theory 

pha»cs  of,  69-  the  spiritual. 

V               of,  409;  psychic  rcfiulis  of. 

69,  70:  the  intellectual,  70: 

■                4'0' 

the    pltyftk-al,  71 ;    in    aiA^H 

^^^^^^mpkxcs,  indcpetid*ft\  ic\\w\ 

y      x(^^^-\^  "ftix^^n^  46a.             ^^1 

^lE^^^SV^^H 
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ConMfpAtion,  effects  of,  on  the 

Crowd,  pAychology  of,  386. 

mla^,  39,  30;  an<l  the  mcntil 

Cryfltal-gwing*  psychology,  of.   , 

Mate,   169,    170:   and   njlri- 

^^M 

tion,   176;   induced   by   tbc 

Curcof  worry.  371.                     ^^^^B 

mental  Mate.  20S- 

Cures,   tbe   work   and   study,       ^H 

\     Conwimption,  and  chcsi-<lcvcl- 

^M 

1         o|>me]i1,  189. 

Ci]tann)us     action     and     the        ^^M 

Contafcioua    diseases    and    lie 

mind,    211;    sensation,  and        ^^M 

miml,  148;  in  rcUiion  lups;-- 

cvuptions,  215.                         ^^^^H 

cbolherjipy,  306. 

^^1 

Contentment,  value  of,  379. 

Convenlionality,      slavery     to. 

Daily  sweat,  vabie  of,  25.          ^^^^| 

494 

Darkness,  child's  fear  of,  277.       ^H 

Conversion,  rcligiout^,  417;  an 

D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  cx"         ^H 

apparent  esse  of,  479- 

pertmenls  on,  201.                           ^H 

Convulsions  and  jrpilcpsy,  236. 

Darwin,  on  plant   feeling,  71.        ^H 

**  Coot-headedncss,"    need    of. 

Dawn    of    scientific    healing,        ^H 

34S- 

^M 

CoopcTJitaon  of  cel1»,  7. 

Daydreaming,   use  and   abuAC        ^^M 

Coordination,     miucular     and 

^M 

nervous.  395. 

Defid  bodies,  overcoming  fear        ^^M 

Cough  habit,  192;  psychic  prc- 

374-                                            ^M 

vcnlton  of,  2j£. 

Death,  caused  by  friebt,  119;  ^^^H 

Coughing,  pnycbic,  19I ;  suk- 

caused  by  worry,  148;  ratc,^^^^| 

gestivc,  experiment!  in.  191 ; 

tbe,  151 ;  rate,  psychic  factor  ^^^^| 

nervoti»,  344- 

in,  270;  the  fear  of,  438.             ^^M 

i      Couniing,  obseMTon.  the,  343- 

Deep  breathing  and  brain  ac^^^^f 

Cburagc,    ami    the    fAiih   life, 

liun,  24;  and  silialtow,  iB6i^^^^H 

109;  cfFtcts  on  muReular  ae- 

271 ;  In  cure  of  Invalidism,        ^H 

tion,  198. 

204.                                                  ^M 

Cowardice  and  the   fear  life. 

Defeat,  effects  on  health,  150.  ^^^| 

109. 

Delusions,  39;  ancient  healthp^^^^^ 

Cowards,  nervous,  454. 

79;  origin  of,  95;  result  ofi^^^H 

Cretin,   illustration   of    body's 

fear,   226;    in    relation    to      ^H 

power  over  mind,  32. 

sight.  244-                                       ^M 

Cretinism.  183. 

Demonr>log>-  and  temple  sleep,        ^H 

Crinkc,  In  rclaiion  to  hypnot- 

81;    in   relation  to  healings        ^H 

1            ism,  431 ;  in  rclaiion  to  met- 

^H 

1           aboliim,  30, 

Dcndntett.  th«,  xv^.                       ^H 
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^X^tifonioo^f  4kic  to  meiiu,  8: 
from   dcfrctive   clfmifutton, 
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lUflatoIEun,  99;  atxl  Uk  fc«r 
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paydulhcnpr,  J03. 
DOaUtioa  of  the  beuX  p7* 

chic,  119. 
DipKMnuiia,  moral  muicry  9t 

DiKOuating    fear   and    scnia- 
<ion,  375- 

DUfAftc,  determined  by  fixed 
laws,  6;  due  to  mcnul 
caiuc*t  >2;  anil  \.h<  mind,  51; 
caui;ed  by  unhcaJihy  cdO- 
tiom,  42:  ia  rcUlton  IC  tatr- 
jfinal  coitsdouxncftS,  67;  and 
>upcniiitutian,  78 ;  in  rcU- 
lion  10  detDQn*,  8t;  and 
Providence.  84:  faith  and 
f«ar  in,  99.  14ft,  XiO:  thr  ^^ 
of.  I49;  prcrcntioo  of,  25S; 
nxtbods  of  tnvcsdcatin^ 
259:  rcftbuncx  of,  the  arad 
m.  2<^:  pay<»o>oo  oC  Jfl^; 
acvic  and  chrmic,  3^ ;  J 
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'tacMM^  mind  and  faTA«  diffi- 
eulUei,  43 ;  iraagiTutton,  clan- 
gers of,  43;  tma^nation.  Hs- 
lincd,  q6. 

DiM;asc»,  how  they  mflucncc 
the  mind.  3i ;  imaginary,  45, 
47r  50;  functional  aind  or- 
^nic,  3S9:  ftinctional  and 
orgamc,  compared,  291 ; 
miscellaneous,  ^3 ;  cur^ibk 
by  paychic  jnnucncc>»  301, 
3«j;  of  the  cirewUiion  m  re- 
lation to  the  mind,  302;  in- 
curable by  p&ychic  influ- 
ence*, 30,1:  partially  curable 
by  pdycHc  in^uences,  303; 
mental  anfl  nervous,  in  re- 
lation to  the  mind,  304;  res- 
piratory, and  the  mind,  305; 
metabolic,  and  the  mind,  305 ; 
miBCcUaneous,  &nd  the  mind. 
305;  conlagtou*  and  infrr- 
tious,  in  relation  to  the  mind* 
306;  of  dvllixation  and  sav- 
agery, 4^. 

Dislocation  of  ideas,  407. 

DiBposition,  influenced  by  di- 
gestion, 2<X 

Dissatift faction  and  the  fear 
life,  106;  versus  discontent, 

DissoeutioD  of  ideas,  411;  in 
nervous  shock,  419;  of  ideas, 
^y  atiggcstion,  4291  in  me- 
diums, 46& 

Divine  healing,  sectarian  as- 
pects of.  j6-j:  sufilenance, 
331 ;  healing,  a  field  for  fak- 


ers, 457;  m]nd»  and  tthpt- 

thy,  465. 
Divorces.  ps>cho1o^  of.  2S2. 
Doctors,     neglect    of    mental 

medicine,    313:    relation    to 

healing  movcmctU-s  315. 
Do^t,  Pawlowj,  165.  lf>7. 
Domestic  trouble  and   blood* 

pTc»«urG,  136;  emancipation, 

499-^ 
Double  function  of  one  mind, 

7a- 

Doubts.  daomation  of,  333; 
disease-producing.  485. 

Dowieism  and  demon  ology, 
467. 

Dowic's  method  of  healing, 
iu6;  philosophy  of  disease 
and  healing,  43a- 

Dreame,  sugge«iivo,  408;  a 
cause  of  psychic  distur- 
bances. 408:  "lixod,*'  theory 
of,  41a;  books,  a  Mipcrstt- 
tion,  460, 

Drink^  in  relation  to  blood- 
pressure,  136^  cures,  fraudu- 
lent, 319. 

Drinking  at  mcab  and  worry. 

Dropsy,  caused  1>y  fear,  ia6, 

147- 
Drowsiness,    explanation    of. 

Drugs,  effects  on  blood-pres- 
sure, 133:  in  medical  prac- 
tice, 3$^i  future  use  of,  359; 
habili,  psychic  factor  in, 
2&I :  habits,  the  mind  in  ov- 
ercoming, 3&2;  adelM'^v^vcii'vcv 
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Druff»  —  continuetl 
Vf^try,  381  i  effect*  on  oon- 
Aciotinicu,  445. 

Drwnkenn^fifl  and  psyctiofhw* 
apy.  307.  319- 

Dual  nature  of  one  mind,  66. 

Dubois,  on  faUc  Uydropliobia, 
202;  on  reeducalion  of  the 
will,  419. 

Ductless  glnnds,  the,  182,  271. 

Dyiuriiomctcr  tota,  modified 
by  the  mind,  [99. 

Dyspepsia  and  montnl  vigor, 
30:  mental  orietn  of,  162: 
cured  by  sociability,  163 ; 
quick  lunch,  163;  psychic, 
163;  nervous,  167:  cured  by 
psychic  fads,  176:  cured  by 
deep  b  real  bin  i;.  187;  n^enial 
prevention  oi,  »70 ;  made 
wor^c  by  contemplation,  448, 

Dyspeptic  grouch,  the,  36. 

B 


Eating,  in  relation  to  thinkirfr. 
26,  27;  between  meaU.  why 
harmful,  38. 

Economy  of  babit,  the,  340* 

Eddy,  Mrs.,  her  spiritistic  re- 
volt, 357;  philoftopby  of  dis- 
eAfte  anft  healing,  43,^^ 

Hducition,  of  inactive  brain 
centres,  17;  results  in  phys- 
ical brain  changes,  18;  and 
the  judgmcnl,  49;  evils  of 
stereotyped,  500. 

E/Fcct  of  the  mind  on  the  brain, 
^MD;  0/  mind  on  ihe  i:\«vQ>i* 


system,  229;  of  the 

on  the  Dcrve»,  229, 
EtectricaJ  b«lt&,  cur«s  doe  to 

ftug:gesli.in,  43T 
Electrical -reaction  area.  213. 
EJectricity  and  suggestion  in 

inionmia,  438,  ^ 

Elect ropat!is,  mt^ion  of,  235^^! 
Electrotherapy,   in   cocineclioi^ 

with  psychotherapy,  263- 
Elephant,  illustration  of  inug- 

inary   hcndafj^e,  360. 
Rliminatinn   and   hrain   action, 

30:  skin,  and  the  mind,  311. 
Emancfpated  life,  the,  493, 
Emaocipation  of  medical  prac- 

tice,  253. 
Emmanuel  movement,  dangcn 

of,  314:  in  rctation  to  hjp- 

iiGiisjiii  470, 

Emotional  responie  of  the 
heart,  118;  energy,  413; 
"  trauma,"  414. 

Emotions,  as  influenced  by 
drugs,  17;  and  images,  40; 
defined,  41,  53;  ph>sical  or- 
igin of,  4] :  distorted,  a 
cause  of  disease.  42;  a&  in- 
fluenced by  faith  and  fear, 
95;  eflfecl  on  the  heart,  113; 
effect  on  blood- prcuure, 
134:  poisons  of,  146;  rffcet 
on  urinary  flow,  150:  effect 
on  digestion.  161 ;  effect  on 
intestines,  t66;  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  239 ;  fearful, 
effects  of,  267;  a  factor  in 
suggestion,  317:  necessity 
lil  ^;xjrr\^^A,  ^7^;  revival 


407  >  form  p^ychologkal 
Titu,  414;  rcitgioiJ?  power  of, 
414,  4^2;  <11alingui&h^l  from 
;ide:is,  44$:  dangers  {rom 
^'Itrong,  446:  conventional. 
446;  the  control  of,  446; 
phyxica)  reactions  of,  446; 
result  of  wncontroUed,  447- 

Empiricism  in  medicine,  253. 

Endvirancc,  cffca  of  mind  on, 

198. 

Energy,  granules  of  the  nifii* 
rem*  xiit,  512;  relation  to 
sleep,  xv;  restored  by  real. 
50;  di:ich:irged  by  fear,  223; 
leakage,  544. 

Enteruptosis,  in  relation  to  the 
mind,  207 ;  prevented  by 
cheerfulness,  272, 

EntlLUAidim  and  the  fatth  life, 
tog. 

Environment,  in  relation  to 
consciousness.  75 ;  psychic 
element  in,  276;  cfTecl*  on 
character,  2S0:  harnionifiag 
with,  400, 

Enzyme*,   action   of,   167, 

Epidemics,  psychology  of,  296, 

Epilepsy,  ancient  cure  of,  60; 
psyehic origin  cf»  336;  a  casc 
of,    dfRion  St  rating    mcniory, 

409.  5<8- 

Equilibrium,  centre  of,  xiii. 

Errors,  ancient,  and  mental 
healing,  5;  of  vision.  38;  ef- 
fects on  mental  action,  4] ; 
defined,  $2. 

Erupiionfi,  »kin,  psychic  origin 
of,  215. 


revolution,  10 ;  of  modern  psy- 
chology, 25;  of  psychic  into 
physical  dificflses,  ^5. 

Exajnplea  of  ancient  medical 
superstition.  So;  of  astrol- 
ogy- H- 

Excitement  and  the  blood^prcft- 
sure,  134;  nee<]l€s»,  395- 

Excri^tions,  as  chemical  mci' 
sengers,  7. 

Exercise  and  menial  activity, 
^5;   and  mvntal   depression, 

405 
Exhaustion,   paychic   cure  of. 

Expression,  muscles  of,  303; 
psychic  dement  in,  247. 

Extravagant  tension,  393. 

Eye,  as  related  to  Mjfht,  17; 
strain*  effects  on  mind,  33; 
innecuracie^  of  funetion,  38; 
dii^easefi.  nncient  ciire  for, 
80;  strain,  from  nervous  ten- 
sion, 393 


Fads,  ihcrapciatic  message  of, 
255:  health,  a  cause  of 
worry,  365 ;  psychic  value  of, 
383:    psychic,  457- 

Faith,  psychology  of,  9a;  de* 
fined,  92;  influenee  on  the 
mind,  93;  modilics  sensa- 
tions, 93,  95:  in  relation  to 
mental  maMication,  95:  ac- 
tion on  imagination,  96;  aC' 
tion  on  phantasy,  96;  effects 
on  mrntal  digestion,  96;  in 
relation  \xt  \dc%-'«,^JvoOp^vwA\« 
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Faith  —  amtinufd 
98;  Kfitti  on  higher  menu] 
powers,  98:  in  rcUticn  lo 
cHarsctcf.  99;  la  Iic^lth  mnd 
di*cate,  99;  a  hcalili  pro. 
nMXef,  99.  1061  IvealiD^,  is 
a  aire,  fo2:  Ihe  master  key 
lo  menial  bmling,  106,  107: 
heali&s,  principles  of,  107; 
life,  factors  m,  107:  effects 
on  heart  acitoo,  114;  eiTeets 
cm  Uie  circuljitkai,  122,  268; 
effects  on  Hood-prcwuTC, 
131 :  psychologic  and  theo' 
lo^c,  140;  cfTccts  fm  vital 
reaijtence,  143;  effect*  o«i 
imtitoxin*.  147;  rc»irt>  in- 
fection, 14^),  150;  effects  on 
healinj;,  149;  on  accreting 
gUn'JK,  153:  on  digcAiion, 
161 ;  on  bovrcb,  t70;on  mel- 
ftbolum,  173;  McrcC  of  hcftl- 
ing,  176;  effecli  on  aMimila- 
lion,  177;  on  Uie  ductless 
ItlAnds,  183:  on  respiration. 
186;  on  muscular  action. 
196;  on  stfeiifitli,  [99;  on 
akin  aclion,  209;  on  heat 
reifuUlion,  209;  on  elimina- 
lioUr  211;  on  »cnaatiun,  ^15; 
on  hraio,  z2o;  on  ncrvou» 
wyttetOf  339;  on  tpecial 
senses,  341;  a  beautifier 
24S:  summary  of  cITccts, 
249:  delivers  from  hered- 
ttary  bondage,  381 ;  an  aid 
to  temperance  sS?;  In  the 
family  life, 283;  an  sintiioxin 
for  fear,  286;  a  \U^^  «\tt^'j 


3IS;  greater  definitkui  of, 
316;  the  Bit^c  OQt  321:  (be 
liberty  of,  3JL4;  tb«  cMcntial 
nf  life,  334;  aMarmncc  of* 
33ft;  rc«ar<!  of,  3^;  ««Mn- 
tial  to  psychic  bciliaf, 
330;  material  a>(b  to,  331 ; 
the  phik>aophy  of  Cfarbtun- 
^ty*  3M :  Bihlical  compamoQ 
with  fear,  335^  false,  com* 
pared  10  nurphi&e,  3S2;  ea- 
scDtial  to  vuggcation,  437. 

Fakes,  psychic,  457. 

False  sjmpaihy  and  s^fis 
3» 

Family  trouble  and  b1ood-pf  cs- 
sure,  136;  osKilntempcraacc, 
2fb:  life,  ptychotivgy  Af.  jtfta; 
life,  crushed  by  society,  500. 

I-aniticism,  religious^  31^ 

Fashion,  the  fear  of«  342; 
slavery  to,  494- 

Faiiguc,  due  to  toxhia,  8;  in 
relation  to  mind  and  body,  9; 
in  rdaiion  to  the  will,  59; 
muscular,  and  fear,  199;  de- 
creased by  faith,  200;  nmsai- 
lar,  of  psychic  origin,  JOt; 
produced  by  fear,  223:  of 
fear,  the,  396;  psychology 
of,  ^7;  of  work  and  worry, 
^97;  state, the.  393;  Mggea- 
tive,  393;  treated  by  liMthf 
ence,  391:  and  the  emotiocn^ 
414:  states,  treatocm  of, 
418;  physidoEical,  theory 
of.  418:  psychic,  thcorr  of. 


^^  theory  of,  419;  of  neuras- 
I        chcnia,  419. 

Fear,  M0S60  on  its  bodily  rcac- 
,        tionK,  19;  psychology  of,  92; 
r        deRnrd,  92:  inHu^ce  on  th^ 
mind  93 ;  inodilie«  ficn^tions. 
93>  95  i  in  relation  to  mental 
mastication,  95;  effects  on 
imagination,  96:  or  plianra&y 
96;  OD  mental  digestion,  96; 
on  memory,  97;  on  idca-as- 
aociation,  98;  on  hightr  men- 
I         lal    powers,    98 ;    a    mcntAl 
plight.    9R ;    in    rrbtinn    en 
character,    99:    action    on 
children,    99:    a    universal 
mental      disease,      99;      In 
^^  hcatth    and   disease,   99;    a 
^ft  disease  producer,  toti;  life, 
^•factors  in,  107:  a  vital  dc- 
pre»ant,     114-    ^ITects    on 
beart  action,  114:  on  circula- 
i        lion,  122,  j68;  on  Wood-pre*- 
^Vvurc,  t3T:  in  an  ex-convict, 
^^  133:  effects  on  vital  rcaist- 
ancc>    T43;    produces   stibtlc 
i       potions,  146;  effects  on  anti^ 
^—bodies,    147;    on    infection, 
^H 148;  on  healing,  149:  on  the 
^^  decretory  glands,  153;  on  di- 
^esiiort,  161 1  on  the  bowc!s, 
170;  on  metaholistn,  173:  on 
imilatlr>n,   177:  on   duct- 
elands,  1Z3:  on  Tf^sptra- 
,  166;  on  muscular  ac' 
,  19S:  on  strength,  E99: 
acute,    diverse    effecl*    of, 
*05;  effects  on  sVin  action. 
209;  on  heat  regulalion,  209 ; 
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on  dlminailon,  an  ;  nn  sen- 
sation, 215;  on  brain,  zao; 
on  nervous  system,  ^^9;  oil 
•pecial  itnses,  34! :  a  beauty 
destroyer,  248;  summary  of 
effects,  249;  psychic  deliv- 
erance from,  261 ;  effect*  on 
body,  367:  a  factor  in  plague 
moTiality,  270;  influence  ou 
children,  376,  379;  of  dark- 
ness, by  children,  277;  deliv- 
erance from,  in  infancy,  a??; 
in  relation  to  birthmarks, 
179:  condrmnft  to  hereditary 
hondaex.  38i :  disguised  as 
forcthotight,  38! ;  in  the 
family  life,  283;  a  psychic 
disease,  286:  a  psychic  con- 
tagjon,  295,  396:  tlic  fatigue 
of,  296:  the  casting-out  of, 
397 ;  conquered  by  f  iilli, 
298;  the  Bible  on.  331 ;  the 
bondage  of,  323;  the  reward 
of,  j2():  the  torment  of,  330: 
the  spirit  of  332;  the  sword 
of,  333;  the  blight  of,  333: 
a  faaor  in  worry,  357:  re- 
place vriih  faith,  373;  the 
ancestor  of  worry,  374;  dis- 
counting, 375;  uf  insanity, 
397;  as  a  religion,  401 ;  a 
factor  in  civiliration,  401; 
associative  memoriesi  of, 
407:  in  relation  to  dream*. 
408;  Prof-  Mossoon,  433, 
Feelings,  as  influenced  by 
drags,  17;  defined,  39,  53; 
psychic  nature  oi.  94:  indi- 
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with  organic,  291;  cvohttian 
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into  organic,  295;  in  rela- 

^H       Fibrit  network  of  nerve  ccU», 
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^H        Fictiiiou»  ficnution»,  39;  tro»- 
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^H             b1«9,  43;  worrir«,  361, 

^^ 

^H        Fidfi-cty  state,  the.  38Q. 

Gait,  physical,  and  Ibe  mind. 

^B       JHery  foodi  and  fiery  thoughu. 
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Galvanomttcr.  fatigue  experi- 

^H       "  Fits/'  psychic  origirt  of.  336. 

menl«  on.  20J 

^H        l^lat  clicsl  and  frail  minds,  24- 

Games,  in  treatment  of  ^tnt^^ 

^H         Flaubert,  on  Imaginary  ia»tc. 
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Ganglia,  the  epinjil,  xii,  5oB^H 

^H         Flesh,  monificaiion  of,  489. 

of     the     sympatbetic,     )°1f^H 

^H        Fogs,  depressing  efFecli  of,  2t. 

batal.  work  of,  506.             ^^M 

^H        Food,  digestion  of.  illtiatration 

Gastric   jnice.   and   the    enu^H 

^M             of  tbtnlcing,  16:  oomhination 

lioQJt,  161;  quality  of,  162,   ^^ 

^H            and  tlie  mtnd,  2ft;  elTects  of 

Gault,    Prof,  on  optical   «iig- 

^V           irrilAting,  28. 

geilion,  24S 

^H        Forelhoughi,  in  contrast  with 

Germs,  in  relation  to  faith  aikd 

^H            fear  thought.  350^ 

fear,  149, 

^H          Forget  fulness,  thcor/  of,  411. 

"  Getting  on  the  nerve*."  393^J 

^H         Fortunc-tcUingt      a      psychic 

Giantism.  1R4                           ^^| 

^^             fraud,  459- 

Gift  of  tongiToft.  the,  463.      ^H 

Fracturcs  and  mind  curry,  308. 

Gladstone  on  worry,  38i_      ^H 

Frenil,   Prof-,  on  p»ycho-ncu- 

GTands.     secretory,    and     the^^ 

row*.  415- 

niiod,  153;  the  ductieso^  iSa^j 

Frcib  air  and  the  intellect,  2}, 

Glandular  secretion    and   tM^H 

Fretting,  destriicUvt^  influence 

mind.  11-                              ^^ 

L                 <*'•  359- 

God  a*  a  healer.  321 ;  surten-j 

^^^      Frtgbt,  nervoun  cxhausiion  of. 

ance  of,  331.                          ^M 

^^B          419:  ilhittratioQ  of  phyaicaJ 

Goethe,  on  p^cho-prophylaxtf^^ 

^^^^effecta,  433. 

^      ^                                                ' 
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Goitrt.  exopiltiilmlci  Anc.1  ftnx- 
icly,   116;   vfTects  of  mfiilal 

Golden  rule,  th«  life  of.  3S3. 

Good'Samariun  work,  3S3;  a 
cure  of  tJes]MMK!tric> ,  4^6, 

GoririAfifiizing  aitd  n^cntal  ac- 
tion, ^. 

Gospd  ct  rclaxalioTi,  tlic,  397: 
of  reckoning,  4B8- 

Gouli  rncient  cure  for,  80, 

GrfliiT,  Cen  ,  headache  cured  by 
Lcc'e  surrender.  435. 

Grave's  disease  and  anxiety, 
116. 

Gray  hair,  produced  by  fear. 
314:     MetchnikofT's    theory 

G reck 5,  healing  delusions  oF, 
Si. 

Gfief,  and  the  fear  lUe,  to8; 
and  the  circulation,  123 ;  and 
blood-pressure,  138;  effect 
on  nutrition.  174,  iy$:  par- 
alysing efTects  of,  t82;  spir- 
itual, 485. 

H 

"  Habit  sensation,"  origin  of, 
95:  cough,  19^:  the  chronic 
kicking,  354:  bnndaee.  power 
of»  361 ;  fatieiie,  in  nciirav 
thcnia,  389;  the  happiness, 
40L 

Habile,  in  relation  to  the 
nerve*,  iS;  how  formed,  51; 
power  of,  51:  deliiied.  54. 
340 ;  »nd  the  auhc<msctous 
mind.  66.  6S;  effect  on  gal- 


vanometer tc0t«,  soa;  our 
master,  j8o:  physiology  and 
pfi.yeholojn'  of.  338;  nervous 
tnechaniBm  of.  338;  forma- 
tion of,  339;  of  thinking, 
how  formed,  340 ;  scEtsory 
factors  in,  340;  economy 
.inil  lyninny  of,  340;  In  chil- 
dren, 341 ;  automatic,  in  cure 
of  ncrvou.i,  345 ;  nervous 
rhythm  of,  346;  can  Ihcy  be 
changed?  347;  how  Ihry 
master  us.  413:  basal  cang- 
lia»  as  concerned  in,  506, 

Hair,  destroyed  by  worry,  148; 
discolored  by  fear,  114. 

Halluctnalions,  39;  origin  of, 
95:  result  of  fear,  226:  In 
relation  to  hcarini;,  244. 

"  Hnnd-squeete  "  power,  lea- 
nencd  by  fe^r,  199, 

Happiness  and  the  faith  life, 
l<^;  promotes  nervous  econ- 
omy, 223 ''  psychology  of. 
285;  hunger  for,  a  cause  of 
worry,  351 ;  the  habit  of,  401, 

Hardening  of  the  arteries,  ef- 
fect on  die  mind,  33- 

Harmoni^ing  with  environ- 
ment, 400. 

Harp,  compared  to  the  brain, 
t6, 

Hate,  conquered  by  love,  298. 

Hatred,  and  the  fear  life,  108. 

Hay-fever  and  asthma,  194: 
cured  by  suggestion,  195; 
excited  l»y  a  wax  rose,  4'>- 

Headache,  from  dc^cient  elint- 
inivtion,  ^;   frowv  t*vt  ^xra^ 
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healing,  ID] ;  mincc^ion  in, 
not  i'kal,  373;  »  false  worry 
cvre.  381,  ^9ii:  3  failure  in 
nervousness,  402:  «ca11  r»f 
lost  memories  in,  412:  value 
of,  in  paychoanalyau*  416; 
a  failure  in  reMucation,  430. 
45] ;  erroneous  ideas  con- 
ceminif,  421 ;  unnecessary  to 
ftuglfcation,  430;  in  relation 
to  cryala1*icaji)n|7,  460;  its 
place  in  piiychctthcrapy,  469; 
llir  mofals  of.  47a:  thf  pty- 
cho1ot*y  of.  470:  compared 
with  mesmcrLsni,  470;  sup- 
pression of  public  exhibi- 
tions. 471 ;  weakens  the  will. 

477- 
liypocliondria,  a  state  of  mhul. 

ijG;  catiseil  by  worry.  36*, 
Hyp^chrtndriac,  ihe,  3&>- 
Hyslf*p.  Dr..  on  therapeuties  of 

pnyer.  478- 
Hysteria,  theory  of,  235,  411; 

and  the  marginal  conscious- 

ticss,  235;  caused  by  worry, 

36a:   defonuhics   of,    from 

dissocisttoa.  413. 
MyMcric.  the.  389- 
I  iTTtertcal    cootrftcturcc. 


Ice  bw.  in  wtak  heart  117 
Idea  association,    hy   vu^ft^- 
.tion,4»» 
Mfea  ffiscnwtiKtaL  4^;   4t* 
54- 


Icle.ns,  hovp'  orif^nated.  Ttz  8- 
legitimate,  45;  axKidation 
of,  47:  defined.  48.  54 ;  fabe, 
deception  by,  406:  disloea- 
tion  of.  407 :  dissociation  of. 
411 :  conserved  in  the  nar- 
ginal  consciousness,  4J&; 
and    eniouons,    coatfol    o(< 

445- 
Itjentity.  how  maintained,  15. 
Ignorance,    the    bomlica    of» 

5;  ami  ancient  tncdkinc,  35: 

di»cA3c»  ofp  485. 
Illusions,  optical,  38 ;  ongin  of. 

95 
Tniag:es.     and     nnoiionK,     40: 
true  and  ^l»c  41:  defined. 

Imaginary  diseases,  and  diSB- 
cullies,  43. 47, 50;  and  faaliy 
judgment,  49;  reality  of. 
231:  cure^  statoa  of,  aS3; 
boncUge,  chains  of,  3/60, 

Imagination*  and  opium,  17: 
and  phantasy,  43 ;  fu^H^rfrfW 
of.  4a:  defined,  53:  acdoa 
of  faith  aod  fear  oo.  96;  dE^ 
eased,  defined,  96;  tn  rda* 
tion  to  disease,  369:  tht  <U- 
nute  of  the  soul,  385;  and 
sogj^fTstion,  40& 

IiBBK>rality,  and  hq^  firagt 
38;  a  cause  of  worry,  j6a: 
diseases  of,  485. 

Im|)re:ss  of  mind 

■9- 
iBipremkm,  a  faoor  In 
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Inaccursctrs  of  Ihtnkinf;,  the, 

38- 

Indifcsiioiii  and  mental  ri^ror* 
30;  mental  origin  o(,  [63L 
and  the  m4?ntfll  stale.  176: 
psychic  prevention  of,  270, 

Irulivulual,  the  umty  of,  6. 

Indu*tnal    causes    of    worry, 

367- 

Infancy,  the  habit- forming  pe- 
riod, 339. 

Infe«:tioLis  acute,  and  Wain 
disorders.  31 ;  and  fcvi-r,  I4R, 
149:  dtscasrs,  in  relation  \o 
psychotherapy,   307. 

Infinnily,  the  spirit  of,  360, 

Inflaminalton^  and  the  mental 
Male,  123,  128. 

Influence,  the  physical  diseases 
in  the  mind,  21 :  of  faith  and 
fear  on  the  mind,  93;  of 
mmd  on  Ibc  cifculation,  I3i ; 
on  viial  resistance,  743;  on 
respiration,  186:  on  skin  and 
heat  regulation,  209:  on. spe- 
cial ^vnsev,  241. 

Insane,  ignorant  treatment  of, 
6;  treatment  of,  88. 

Insanity,  and  superstition,  88; 
and  hrart  disorders,  1 18 ; 
and  blood- pressure,  13J ; 
phyfiicftl  InipTOvcmcnt  in, 
182:  in  relatior  toconscio^i^ 
ness,  235 :  rcfiuUinc  from 
psychic  fihock,  408;  increase 
of,  497. 

Insomnia,  from  deficient  elitn- 
ination,  9;  and  blood-prca- 
sure,  132;  iUggesiioD  111,372, 


438:  relieved  by  relaxation, 
39S;  ft  cause  of  neuiastlicia, 
440- 

Iniiomniac,  the,  3S9. 

Instinct,  significance  of,  19; 
animal.  47:  voic€  of.  71, 

Intellect,  seat  of.  15:  relation 
10  brain  and  personality,  16: 
and  right- handedness,  16; 
bnilder  of  personality,  I7; 
and  disease,  zi ;  and  fresh 
air,  23 ;  destroyed  by  dyspep- 
fiia,  30, 

Intellectual,  centres  of  brain, 
XI ;  operations,  in  relation  to 
consciousness,  68 ;  conscious* 
ncss,  the,  70:  consciousness, 
and  the  nerves,  72. 

Intelligence,  relation  to  brain, 
siie,  18;  universal,  and  lel- 
epatb/,  464, 

fntcniprrancc,  and  diet,  aS; 
psychic  factor  in,  aSi  ^  and 
blood -pressure,    282, 

Internal  glands,  secretions  of, 
32 

Intestinal  fermentation  and  the 
mind,  26;  and  menial  a^Tug* 
gisbness.  29;  actfon  on  the 
emotions,  166 ;  elTectS  OD 
mind,  169, 

In  tc«  tines,  muscular  move- 
ments of,  205. 

Intoxication,  relation  to  psy* 
choiherapy.  307. 

Introspection,  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. 486, 

Intuition,  defined,  47,  54;  re- 
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fnvati^bm,     cured     hy     d«p 

brc;tthini:,  304;  chronic,  355* 
Invcstigaiing  disease,  methods 

of,  259 
Involuntary     spinal     rcfltxcs, 

xiiu 
Irregular      practitioners      oi 

medicine^  44a 
liaiah.  on    mimi   and   health, 

332;  on  poultico,  3J1. 
Itching,  psyd^Ec  origin  of,  ^15. 
Itch-miiE  and  mind  cure.  308. 


J 


Jacksonian  c^i1eps>',  dcmon- 
ttraiing  memory,  409,  51K. 

Jacoh,  experiments  of,  on  sug- 
^cstion,  j^ 

Jaimw,  on  faith,  334, 

Jame«.  Prof.,  on  impre»  of 
mind  on  matter,  19:  on  eun? 
of  w^itry,  383;  on  therapeu- 
tics of  prayer,  478- 

Jaundice,  9:  caused  by  frtght, 

137- 

Jews,  health  practices  of,  jii 

JoK  suffering*  of.  333;  hi» 
psyehology,  330. 

John,  on  fnirh,  374. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  obsession 
of,  ^5, 

Joy,  and  heart  action,  114: 
effect  on  expression,  303:  on 
the  mind,  226;  the  secret  of, 
496. 

Judgment  and  reason.  49;  de- 
fined, 49,  54;  aft  inflacnced 
^faith  and  ieu,^. 


K 

Key  to  diagfram  of  paycli 

Kicking,  hahit,  chronic,  354; 
]>u«it,  an  oEj«c$slon.  342. 

Kidjicy,  inftclioti  a^id  <Ieprc9- 
«on,  9 ;  action,  and  th<r  mind, 
20:  mental  factor  in  ftccf«- 
tion  of,  159;  granuUr, 
caused  by  anxiety.  1 59. 

Kidneys,  a^  the  abode  of  the_ 
intellect,  15. 

"  Kiofi>'  evil  "  (sec  scrodib)? 

I- 

Labor.  diflicutties,  an<t  wor 

367- 
LaboraEory,     moitern     p»ycl; 

loffieal,  ^^;  In  the  »iudy  el 

disease.  ^. 
L&cethin  of  urine*  inflaenccd 

F>y  mind,  24a 
Lachrymal  gland  and  ihe  emo- 
tions. 154. 
Language  of  disea»e,  the,  394- 
Laughter,  a  worry  cure,  379. 
Lee.  Annie,  spasms  of,  jAy 
Legal    regulation    of    pay  chic 

frauds,  457, 
Lehmann's     experiments     on 

telepathy,  463. 
Lcncocyiosis,  and  the  menul 

state.  144. 
Liberty  of  faith,  the,  324. 
Life,  not  controlleiJ  t^y  physical 

lan-s.  ctdy,  10^  failurca,  fma 

indigestion,  a6;    the  cman* 
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Light,  rccognltinn  of,  65:  an 
illustrAiion  of  psjcbic  qicra- 
lions,  65- 

Ligbling  of  >cU^a  and  WL^rk 

Lincoln,  on  Iroublc,  376;  meU 
ancholia   of,  385. 

I,mrmrnt,  rrimUitbn  <lcpcnfl- 
iiig  on  Mijffiestton.  435. 

Liquor  curt s,  fraudulent,  3 19* 

Ijver,  rtgiilalion  of  *ccrc- 
lions,  7:  aa  the  scat  of  the 
imdlect,  15;  congestion  of, 
and  the  "  blues,"  24 ;  a  poi*on 
<Ie*tro>-cr,  27;  action,  and 
the  mind,  30  i  and  the  pan- 
creas, 157. 

Living,  easy,  the  art  of,  379. 

Lf>c»l  congestion,  and  the 
tnind,  126 :  hlood  supply,  and 
the  mind,  311. 

Lockjaw,  imaginary.  149; 
faUc,  202,  206. 

Low  of  memory,  from  indiges- 
tion, 37:  theory  of,  412;  and 
fear  of  insanity.  447;  of 
sleep,  woiiy  over,  448. 

Lourdca  waitr  and  suggestion. 

Love,  and  the  farth  liftf,   108: 

influence  on  nutrition,  177; 

the  gospel  of,  401. 
Low  blood -pressure  and  ner- 

voufi  prostration,  IJ4. 
Lunacy,  delusion  of,  108. 
Lung  disorders  and  the  mind, 

31 ;  effects  on  the  mind,  188 ; 

atreng^h  and  capacity,  1S9. 


Luxary,  effects  oL497> 
Lymph  stream,  the,  146. 
Ly^lphac^t(l9i^,    influenced    by 
menial  state,  147, 

M 

Macrophages,  perverted  action 

of,  144, 
Magicians,  as  healers,  79. 
Magnetic     healing,     102;     a 

fraud,  463. 
M.-i|;ne(]&m,  personal,  and  sug- 

g<;«ion,  430u 
Malaria,  and  brain  disorders, 

3t- 

Malicioua  animal  magnet  ism 
and  telepathy,  463, 

Malmitrition,  cured  by  psychic 
f*d5,  176. 

MAinniary  secretion,  the,  ijS; 
psychic  influence  on,  371. 

Mati,  a  community  of  cells,  6; 
made  in  God's  image,  10; 
mind  of«  compared  to  mon- 
key, 18:  why  he  cannot  eat 
hke  animals,  J7;  a  three-fold 
being,  4],  71;  a  reasoning 
animal,  49:  defined,  52;  a 
reli^iou«  animnl,  69;  the 
worry  animat.  351 ;  a  sug- 
gtrstihle  animiil.  417;  an  c\uU 
door  animal,  495:  incurably 
religious,  t^oo. 

Manias,  form*  of,  431 - 

Marginal  consciousness,  the, 
66:  defined,  66;  in  health 
and  disease,  67:  preferred  co 
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Marginal  conscicHtsness -^  r^n. 
ihc  body,  68;  compnred  with 
the  central  consciouinct^, 
73;  and  liyitcriA,  ^35;  laicnr 
ideas  in,  416;  tyranny  of, 
4^;  A  creature  of  sugges- 
tion^ 4^:  in  rrlaTirm  to  h:ip- 
pincss,  42fi;  unused  cnerj^ 
of,  4J3;  cficcls  of  clfUffs  on, 
445:  in  trances  and  cata- 
lepsy, 461 ;  and  medium?!, 
466. 

Ma^iotlierapy  in  connection 
with  psychotherapy.  26J. 

MiAticslion,  an  aid  to  the 
mind,  39. 

Materia  mcdica,  in  rc-Ution  to 
pjjychotherapy.  264. 

Materi&l  aids  to  failh,  j.ii. 

Materialism,  recent  reaction 
against,  2t,  257. 

Matter,  as  influenced  by  mind, 
4;  as  iniprc^ed  by  mind,  19, 

Maudslcy,  Dr>,  on  cITccis  of 
fear,  148. 

Mcdii-cval  metltcal  *chooh»  S3, 

Medical  superstition,  ancient, 
79,  £0;  schools,  meducval, 
83:  «rror«,  88;  cupertlition, 
moflcm.  90:  student.  cxpcri> 
mcnt  on.  129:  practice, 
emancipation  of,  253 : 
ftathority,  decline  of,  254; 
students,  suggestive  diseases 
of,  365- 

Medicinal     therapy     and    the 

doctor,  259,  , 

Wedicine,   ancient.    IS",  mraA 
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too;  schools  of,  and  sugge*- 

tiop,  430, 

McihumN,  conUoHcd  by  per* 
sonal  belief*,  461;  hon«st 
and  dUhoncM,  466;  ajod  4ia- 
sociation  of  eomplcxet,  ^^6. 

Medulla    oblongata^    the,    xt, 
S06:  relation  to  viial 
60. 

Melancholia,  caiuet]  by  ind 
living:,  23 ;  and  astrolofy.  0$. 

Memory,  affected  by  dyspepsia 
poisonii,  J7;  Loss  of,  fn»n 
autointoxieationt  29;  diild 
confuses  with  imaginauon, 
4j:  powers  of,  45;  defined, 
4<S,  S3:  in  Telation  to  false 
diseases,  47;  demoralized  by 
fear,  97;  theory  of  the  bss 
of,  145:  associative,  iii  reta* 
tion  to  worry.  350,  409; 
sometimes  a  inisdiief -maker, 
407;  demonstrated  in  a  case 
of  epilepsy,  409;  physiolog- 
ieal.  and  c^mptex  fc^rntalion, 
410:  failure  of,  from  dis- 
sociation, 417:  loss  of,  aod 
fear  of  insanity,  44;;  a  case 
of  chronological,  519. 

Menopause,   falic  notions  of, 

397- 
^fental  panki  safeguards 
against,  xir ;  lafiitcsa  mttd 
toxins,  8,  37:  messAgvi,  be- 
twem  tbe  crih,  ^;  fnr««ages. 
and  stomach  secretion,  9; 
causes  of  functional  dis- 
orders, 12;  safety  bnkc.  tbe, 
\l\4cQ\viKVk,iMi  &mI  air, : 
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vigor,  lessened  by  overwork^ 
^;  t-flicicnc/  and  diet,  37 ; 
p«TVi*TMiy  and  tiictabolisni. 
30 ;  conclusions,  oeceaaity 
for  checking  up,  38;  crfor>< 
due  lo  inaccuracies  of  scn:^^' 
Hon,  39;  mastication,  40,  95; 
dyspepsia,  96;  iligestion,  96; 
malnutrition,  97;  |iowers,  ef- 
fects of  faitb  and  fear  on, 
^;  telepathy  aii<l  hcaLing, 
101,  465;  agitation  and  hea-rl 
action,  119;  depression  and 
di&^a^e.  149:  endurance,  and 
tbc  psychic  »taie.  224:  origin 
of  nervoua  disorders,  131; 
encr;;:y  and  the  psychic  state. 
273;  ob^s^iom,  341;  un- 
frajiinos.  rci^ults  ol.  34C: 
cpnccntration,  a  cause  of 
*orfy,  349;  work  and  worry, 
358:  drugs,  or  false  teacli- 
ing.  i^2;  emancipation,  495. 

Meotal  action,  and  motor  reac- 
tion. 19.  271:  retarded  by 
fogs.  22\  and  muscular  ex- 
ercise. 251  governed  by  tbc 
will,  58:  and  metabolism,  39. 
173;  inaccuracies  of,  3K;  in 
vital  resistance,  269;  and 
prayer.  476. 

MenUl  diagnosis  cr  psycho- 
analyais,  414;  hypnotism  in. 
416;  method  of,  449;  by  the 
ruLCtion  method,  530. 

Mental  dinordcra,  functional 
and  organic,  29J;  in  relation 
bO  psychotherapy,  304. 


Mriii;i1  liealiiig,  and  reliKioub 
6upcrKitton.  5. 

Mental  hy^ene  or  psycbo- 
prcphyUxis.  266. 

Mental  medicine,  faith  the 
master  key  to,  106;  and 
moral  hygiene,  311;  sc.-p;ira- 
tion  froni  medicine  and  reli- 
gion, 3'3- 

Mental  science  and  Christian- 
ity, 46a 

Menial  Jtale,  the,  ae  intiucnccd 
by  acute  and  chronic  disease, 
31 ;  in  relation  to  consctoua- 
ness.  63:  and  heart  strength, 
tii5:  influence  on  blood- 
pressure,  131 ;  on  vital  re- 
distance,  143,  147:  in  relation 
(o  antitoxins,  147 ;  iind  diifcv- 
lion,  161;  and  IntcMinal  ac- 
tion, 169;  and  oxidation, 
178;  effect  on  musclefl,  T9R; 
effects  on  brain,  a2o:  and 
mnrition.  271. 

Mental  therapeutics,  theory  of, 
68:  in  the  cure  of  worry, 
37'- 

Mcrrincsft.  a  therapeutic  agent. 
29.  $^S' 

Merry  heart,  physical  effects 
of,  3^9^ 

Mesmerism,  [see  hypnotism). 

Messengers,  chemical,  of  the 
blood,  7;  the  vttal.  9, 

Metabolic  poisons,  and  the  in- 
tellect, 27;  disorders,  func- 
tional and  organic.  292^  re- 
lation to  ^^efec^«Vi*5 ,  "ipv 
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Metabolism,  aiul  the  minrl,  29; 

psychic  (actor  m.  173*  f^^' 

ored  b)r  deep  breathing  187; 

mental  influence  on.  J71. 
MctchntkofT,  on  gr^y  hair,  ^54. 
Method  of  prActifting  recdtica- 

Xion,  44I). 
Microbes,  intestinal,  and  mind, 

39;  in  relation  10  faith  and 

fear,  149. 
MicroKcojf^,   the   eitiAncipator 

of  medicine,  35 :  in  the  study 

of  disease.  -260. 
^icliiii;ht    fcttpp«ra,   effeela    of, 

Migraine,   in    relation    to    the 

p^chic  atate,  435, 
Milk     secretion,     aUtrtr^l     by 

oxigtt,  146;  mental  factor  in. 

154.  'SO- 

Milton,  cunitidercd  crary,  2$5. 

Mind.  And  matter,  3;  differ- 
ertiated.  3 ;  wiiat  i«  it  ^  ^ ;  af 
related  to  the  brain,  4,  17; 
how  expressed,  4;  the 
mother  of  thought,  4:  power 
over  matter*  4 :  hoUU  balance 
of  power,  to:  supremacy  of, 
10;  the  monitor  of  health, 
II :  delned,  12;  ancient 
vicwA  of,  15:  relation  tu 
brain  and  p«rAona]ity.  16; 
the  ficsignfr  of  personality, 
17:  brain,  servant  of,  17:  a* 
influenced  by  opiitm  and 
aleohoK  17 ;  compared  to 
mu&iciaiir  17:  and  brain  sht. 
i^;  of  man  and  monkey,  iS: 
dominated  by  xVic  W\\\,  A-, 


impress  of,  upovi  nutter,  19: 
a»  inllueoeed  by  boiblj 
states  21 ;  and  nmligbt,  12: 
and  the  weather,  22:  u^ 
flucnced  by  the  stomacb,  36; 
and  bilionifieM,  97;  and  con- 
diments, 2$:  andclifniDatioQL, 
30;  a*  influenced  by  rest,  jo; 
poi^%il)ihlie«  of  deception.  45; 
and  the  wiH,  57,  58;  <faal 
nature  of,  66,  73;  the  con- 
nciouTt,  66;  process  of  "nuk- 
ii^K  "P'*'  ^7'  connecta  tnormls 
and  maetcT,  73;  cocBparifOn 
of  eonicioua  and  mhcoo* 
scious.  73:  as  ln6tMsic«d  by 
faith  and  fear,  73;  and  the 
circulation,  122;  stamps  its 
tone  on  the  body,  148;  and 
the  secretory  g^and^,  153; 
influence  on  respiration, 
186;  in  asthma  and  hay- 
fever,  194;  and  tkin  uetiofi, 
309;  and  hent  rejptlation, 
30g:  and  electric  body  reac- 
tion, Jij:  restored  by  deter- 
mination, S22:  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  239;  and  spe- 
cial senses,  241;  in  prevent- 
ing discaw,  266;  in  prevent- 
jog  irtdTgestlon,  270:  and  the 
mu«cle«,  37:9;  inJlnenec  on 
oniinal  heat,  27^:  in  char- 
acter developm^t.  sAo:  m 
funeiional  and  orcanre  dis- 
eases,  390;  In  rctatton  to 
contagions,  306;  inflnenced 
by  dreams,  408:  the  "ijcir,'" 
n^-W  \x^>^fsatfxtl  t>y 
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tion.  4J8;  organhaiiftn  of, 
b444:  ID  tdcp3tliy.  4(14;  new, 
1  old  botiyy  4S7;  a^id  inaitcr, 
«nig);lc  between,  487;  sim- 
ple life  for,  495- 

Mincl  cure,  distorted  by  ignor- 
uice.  5:  false,  how  avoided. 
36;  m  imaginary  disease*, 
44;  and  Ttason,  50;  fraudu- 
lent, compared  1o  ^rugf.,  381 ; 
modertt,  principles  of.  405: 
prayer,  t!ic  master,  4^,  484. 

Mind,  the  aobcoriBcioua,  66 ; 
defined,  671  compared  to  the 
conscious,  74- 

Ministers,  relation  to  Chrisiian 
science,  257;  coojieraiion 
with  physicians,  314. 

Miracle  workers,  ancient,  83. 

Misccllaneotts  diseases,  func^ 
cJonal  and  organic.  2^2. 

Mi*conccp!ions,  results  of,  45. 

MiA«ion  of  pain,  the,  294. 

Mock  worries,  383, 

Modern  psychotherapy »  35 ; 
evolution  of,  355:  therapeu- 
tics, scope  of.  257;  method* 
of  investig:ating  disease.  359 : 
psychoTherapeniie  principles, 

405- 
Mohammed,     convulsions     of. 

Money,  mania  for  Editing,  43K 
Monkey,  brain  of,  18. 
Monks,  as  healers.  83. 
Moods,  changing,  and  complex 

formation,  410. 
Moody.  Mr.  on  welfare  of  the 

soni.  4^6. 


Moon,  and  agriculture,  86. 

Moral,  despair  from  deficient 
elimination  I  9;  dcpreMion 
flnd  sunshine,  22 ;  nature  and 
bad  breathing,  25;  freedom, 
of  man.  50:  plane,  the.  69; 
suggestion,  in  nervous  disor- 
d  e  r  s ,  233 ;  therapeutics, 
necessity  for,  357,  ^22 ; 
therapy,  in  relation  to  doc- 
tors, 25R;  hygiene,  and  men- 
tal medicine,  311;  mastery, 
the,  3<'i  causes  of  worry, 
362;  rutrilion,  the,  380;  ele- 
ment  in  prayer,477:  enianci- 
patLon,  i;oo. 

Morality,  intliienced  by  faith 
and  fear,  99, 

Morals,  as  influenced  hy  dis- 
ease, 21. 

Morosencss,  and  the  fear  life, 
log. 

Morphine,  and  blood- pre wurc» 
^.  133.  382:  uflcd  by  loeieiy, 

499 
Morphinism,  307, 
Mortifieation  of  the  flesh,  489. 
Moses,  fanitary  laws  of,  312. 
Mosso.  Prof,  on  bodily  reac- 
tions to  fear,  19:  on  fear  and 

fever,  433- 
Mother,  psychic  influence   on 

the    unborn,   278;    crushing 

care  of.  366, 
Motor,  centres   of  brain,  xi; 

reaction    of     consciousness. 

19;    "discharge,"    iIjc    patli 
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Mouth    digestion,    importance 

oU  155- 

Moxarl,  obsessions  of,  385. 

M»]lip]e  pcreonaHty,  th^cry  of, 
4]  ] :  a  case  of.  524. 

Muscle,  fatigue  ami  l[if^  mimi, 
gi  alTccted  by  the  mental 
state,  198;  reading,  theory 
of,  206. 

Muscles,  of  expression,  303;  of 
masticaiion,  371 ;  contraction 
of,  in  bed,  398^ 

M Macular  exercise  ^nd  niental 
action.  35:  work,  sn^  (h^ 
will,  59;mov€fuciitsof  stom" 
ach,  166,  305:  Mrcngth  and 
endurance,  19$;  increased  by 
conl)dcrtce,  199:  fatigue,  and 
fear,  199;  fati^c*  psychic, 
20T ;  spasms,  202 ;  relaxation, 
20J;  9cn:iuiic?ii,  206;  eyMcm, 
and  the  mind,  272. 

Music,  cfiFcct«  on  digestion, 
167:  psychic  fftdor  in  its  cn- 
joytrcnt,  243;  psychic  in- 
fluence of,  422;  stimulating 
and  depressing,  423. 

Musicil  instrument,  iUustra- 
tlon  of  the  brain,  17, 

N 

Narmtirft,  used  by  society, 
409 :  periodical  use  of,  346. 

Nations,  factors  in  downfall, 
494. 

Natural  rHIexea,  ?dii.  5091 

JVaWrc,  liberal  provisions  of, 
17;  of  mao,  ifeicc-loVl,  gi\ 


of  sensations,  psychic.  94; 
iTUBt  of,  a  WQiry  cure,  577; 
doc>  licr  bc«t  when  uiisko- 
Ucled,  396- 
N'ausea.  psychic,  ^ 
Nero  and  the  ra^gi,  79^ 
Nerve,  impfesdoiut,  route  to 
brain,  xn;  habits,  bow 
formed,  t$:  supply  of  adtve 
cells,  19;  tropulscs,  in  n^* 
tiOR  to  conscioutncu;  19: 
Aupply  of  the  cell,  174;  en* 
crgy,  eoiiAcrvcd  by  joy,  ^Q; 
eentr**s,  armnrd  hy  pfyebie 
power,  367:  strain,  (oMag 
cause  of.  396;  tmptibflib 
trammissioR  of,  511, 
Nerve  cells,  energy  ||:rai)ules 
of,  liii:  in  brain  and  ctir^ 
8;  appeamncc  ia  fatigue 
^96. 
Nerves,  the  cranial,  xtt,  508; 
living  telegraph  wires,  4;  *f- 
ritated  by  toxins,  8;  the 
tro;>bic,  354;  conserved  tai 
mind  cure,  301:  **  getting 
on/'  393;  anatomy  and 
physiology  of.  51a 
Nervous,  rcHcxcs,  the,  xlj; 
faiJgiie,  from  ovrrwork,  9; 
eootr^l  of  heart,  ll£; 
dyspepsia,  167:  control,  and 
the  mind,  230 ;  sirenglh,  iih 
creased  by  optimism,  t%%l 
cnerfQT,  and  the  mind,  2JJ« 
equilibrium,  335,  399:  paiaf- 
yiis,  236;  tenftion,  chtoaic. 
346:  rhythm  of  habit,  346; 
\      ciMA\:i .  vfjduble  wa^te  of. 
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390:   tnnpcT.  390;  tension. 

ihc  practice  of,  ^96:  Abode, 
from    frigh(,    419 ;    pitirnls 
treatment     of,     450;     cow- 
ardice, 454, 
Nervous   diseases,    effect    or 
mind,  33 ;  psychic  prevention 
of.  373:  functional  aiul  or 
I        gaDic,  292;   in   relation  to 
I        psyctiotherapy,  304;  increase 
of,  387 ;  and  suggestion,  435 : 
oiiMfd  by  scIfislineE^s,  436. 
Nervou*    njcc haninm,    of    the 
'        ticart,    120;    in    blood-pres- 
I        sure,  140;  of  salivary  secrc- 
^^Uion.  154;  of  pancreatic  se- 
^Bcrction,  t58;of  const][>ation« 
I        170;  of  diarrhoea,  171;  of 
j         breathing,     j86,      196;     of 
blushing,  fia;  of  babU,  338. 
Nervous     prostration,     blood- 
pre»iire  in,  r34:  and  worry, 
362;   deltRcd,  388:  purpose 
o*,  392' 
Nervous  system,   function  of, 
xi;  the  voluntary,  xiii;  the 
sympathetic,     xiv,     513 ;     a 
means  of  cell    communica- 
tion, 8 ;  gateway  to  the  mind, 
41  i  in  relation  lo  mind,  ^3. 
339;  effects  of  mind  on,  259, 
273;  effects  of  emotions  on^ 
229;  physiology  of.  505, 
Nervousness,  in  relation  to  the 
mind,  239;  a  form  of  energy 
Icalcage,  344;  and  relaxation, 
387 ;  defined.  387 :  p*ycholo|ry 
of>  391 1  a  &hort*circuU  of 


vernation,  391 :  aiul  selfisfa- 
'ie«s,  394;  not  an  actual  dis- 
ease, 397 ;  royal  remedy  for» 
401 :  methods  of  ireatment, 
40] :  hygienic  management 
of,402;influcnc«d  by  prayer, 

477' 
Neuralgia,    psychic    cure    of. 

236. 

Near 33(1  henia,  and  blood-pres- 
suic,  132,  134;  cured  by 
religion,  32$-,  t>y  socialism, 
225;  pi&ychie  cause  of.  230^ 
23U  232;  cured  by  a  fire, 
231 ;  caused  by  worry,  agy, 
362;  in  relation  to  habtt- 
sensalion,  340;  causes  of, 
388;  of  the  ciiangc  of  lifc» 
397:  a*  rclatcti  to  dreams, 
408:  and  complex  formation, 
410;  and  disKiciation  of 
ideas,  411;  faiifcuc  of,  419; 
work  and  roM  cure  in,  419; 
treatment  by  reeducation, 
420;  work  and  study  cure, 
421;  caused  by  sleep-worry, 
448:  prayer  111,448. 

Neurasthenic,  the.  3H9. 

Ncuraxone,  t)ie,  xtli 

Ncuricity,   xiii,   511. 

Neuroglia,  the,  510^ 

Neuron,  anatnmy  of.  xiii, 
510:  number  of,  8:  recuper- 
ated by  rest,  30. 

Neuroses,  ongjti  of,  447. 

New  birlli  of  theology,  281 ;  a 
case  of,  479. 

New  remedies,  as  cure-alls, 
3O0, 


^^V  ^^M 

^^^^H 

^H           New  thoUK^t.  sectarian  ai^pccti; 

Optical  ilIu5tons,  38. 

^H             of*  v6^;  and  mciit;il  science, 

Optimism,  a  factor  in  the  fiilh 

■               468. 

life,    107;    and    vitd    trstM- 

*                  Nightmare,  £ub conscious,   413. 

ance,    14J;    an    energy   cOd- 

Nisei's  granule*,  512. 

servitof,  22$:   psychic  cap- 

Noises. cluM's  fear  of,  277- 

ital  &tock.  224:  3  cure  for 

Non-dTUg  healing,  methods  of, 

hypochondria,   »?. 

440. 

Opttmbttc  life,  the,  93. 

Notoriety,  itching  for,  496. 

Order,  a  remedy  for  ncrroos- 

Novels,  a.s  nicntnl  diet.  497 

ness,  345;  a»  an   ohsesuoa, 

Nutrition,  and  the  mental  »tfitc, 

345- 

29;   psychic   factiirs  in,   173, 

Ordcr1ine»5,  the  crate  for.  454- 

271 ;  of  the  cell,  173;  and  di- 

Organic  di«cA««,  defined.  aS^; 

gestian,   175;    inRii«nced   by 

thr  mind  in,  7qi>:  eOfi^ftfed 

the  affcaions.  177:  appetite 

with  functional,  291 :  evolvfd 

in,   179;  of  the  skin,  214; 

from  functioRal.  295* 

nerves  of,  334;  disorders  of, 

Organization  of  tl^  mind,  444 

292;  the  moral*  380. 

Origin  of  thought,  the.  37:  of 

0 

sensation,  psychic,  94: of  tbr 

ncumscft.  447. 

Obse«»ions,  the  slavery  of,  341 : 

Oftlcr,    Dr..    on    mind    cure. 

p»ycbic,  341 ;  the  psychology 

301:00  faith,  315:  on  •^'orry. 

of,  341:   selfish   factors    in. 

37^- 

343:   mator,  343;   counting 

Osteopaths,  misdoa  of.  225. 

and  walking,  34^;  and  corn* 

Osteopathy,  scctariaD  role  of. 

plex  fornialicn,  409. 

262. 

Odors,  fictitious,  242. 

Outdoor  living  protnotes  men- 

Oedema, caused  by  fear,  126: 

tal  health,  23, 

angioneurotic,  and  the  mind. 

Overcoming   evil    wkh    good. 

1^7,215, 

4i6l 

Old  age,  worrie*  of,  365;  in- 

Overeating, leMcns  tnental  cn- 

fluenced  by  mind,  123, 

^^ey-  27;  snd  vn<ler  think- 

^^K           Operations,    fake,   in  nervous 

ing.  28L 

^^^              disorders.  437, 

Overwork,  in  relation  to  l!« 

^^M          Oiitum,  and  brsin  action,   17; 

mind,  9 :  reaction  of,  on  mind 

^^P            action  niadiHird  by  sugges- 

and  moratft,  25.                   ^i 

^H              tion.  171,  3o6;  effect  on  con- 

Oxidase,  17S.                          ^H 

^^            fdousness,  445;  used  by  so- 

Oxidation  in  the  cell,  178:  31^ 

1                  clely,  499. 

\       ^^*>a;^\v5  5i*\^ti,  271,          J 

^^^^^^^^'^^H 
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^Oxygen,  the  vlul  fuel,  187 ;  in- 

1 
Pathology,  in  diagnoi^,   26ov                  1 

take,  cflfccts  on  mind,  ifiS, 

Patience,   and  the    faiih   life. 

u 

109, 
Paul,  a  ^ood  psychologist,  2S5 ; 

■p 

teaching   of,    on    faith   and 

'     Pagan  iikas  of  healing,  79. 

fear,  324:   on   aiUo-sugges- 

Pain,  cffecls  on  mind,  32;  or- 

tion, 32S;  on  mind  and  mat* 

igin  ot,  37;  ftciilious,39,45; 

ter,  4«7-489' 

increase  by  f«ar.  94;  habit- 

Pawlow,   work    on    flTfrestiou, 

ual,  oTigrn  of,  93;  inhibition 

16],  162,  16^;  <]ugs,  imd  pby-*                  1 

oi,  276,  239;  psychic  clement 

siological  mcmoty,  410, 

in,  23S;   deceptive   cure   oE, 

PayoE,  on   rellcctioa    and  ae-                  | 

339:  not  wholly  psychic,  239: 

tion,  452, 

lessened  by  psychic  control. 

Pellagra,  an<l  mental  diseases. 

274:   mission    of,  294:   lc£- 

3I' 

aeoed    by    rclaxaiion,    399: 

Pepsin,  action  of.  167. 

suggestive  treatment  of,  434: 

Perception,  defined,  40^  53. 

of  childbirth  and  suggestioti, 

Percepts,  as  mrntal  food,  39; 

'         434- 

defined,  52- 

Pale  «kin  and  the  m«ntaJ  «tate, 

Per  iodic     swelling,     and     the                  | 

136;  psychic  causes  of,  S13. 

mind,  127. 
Periodieity.  in  nervous  rhythm. 

J      Pallor,  mechanism  of.  21a. 

'      Palmisto'p  a  fraud,  458. 

346. 

Pancreas,  the,  15?. 

Peristalsis,    and    the    mental 

Pancreatic  juice,  regulation  of 

state,  170. 

secretion,    7 ;    nervous    cle- 

Pernicious anaemia,   and  the 

ment  in.  23G, 

psychic  Slate,  144. 

Panics,    psychology    of,    283 ; 

Personal     magnetism,     really 

suggestive,  2S6.  431. 

suggestion,  430. 

Papules,     psychic     origin     of» 

Personality,    how    maintained. 

aiS 

15;  relation  of,  (o  ihc  brain 

Paraesthesiis,  origin  of.  95. 

and  mind,   16:  designed  by 

Paralysis,  cured  by  sugseation. 

mind,  17;  modified  by  habit. 

237. 

18;  multiple,  theory  4>f,  411; 

Parasites,  and  mind  cure.  30S. 

deformed   by   society.  49S; 

Passion,  enrotional,  447;  influ- 

multiple, a  case  of,  524, 

enced  by  prayer,  478, 

Perspiration,  psychic  influence                  ' 

Patent    medicine    cures      10^ ; 

on,  313. 

deception  of,  45^- 

Perverted  prayet,  4^a.                       ^^m 

s» 
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PcMiibiMB,  a  factor  to  the  feu 

life,  107. 
F«uimi*t.    a    tocUl    boiniack. 

Ph3i:ocflo»ti,   and  th«  mind, 

U5 
PbvtUiy,  4tc6n«<l,  42,  53;  u- 
tkm  of  fattti  uwl  frar  on, 

Pluvcf  of  ccn»cioQ>ncss,  64. 

-Phobias '.pedal.  359, 

Plio«]i)iat«*  oi  urinr,  tMo- 
eiTc<^  by  menial  state,  340. 

Phototherapy,  in  (Connection 
with  psycholhcfapy.  263. 

Phrenic  nerves,  depressed  by 
fear.  196. 

rhrcnolo|>y  and  bealinfl.  103; 
Kfcittific  Mmus  of,  459. 

Physical  basiA  of  thought,  xv, 
37p  39;  endurance  an4  re*- 
piration,  94 :  ilrvrlopmrnt 
andmcmal  victor,  3^:  ^cn<c5. 
inflcairacics  of,  38;  ori^'n 
of  emotions,  41;  conscious- 
new,  the,  71,  72;  carnage, 
the,  joo;  causes  of  worry, 
364,  366;  health,  and  worry. 
3ftj;  rc&clion  to  anger,  391 ; 
functions,  inllticiic«d  by 
prayer,  47R:  rffmedie*.  in  re- 
Ution  to  prnycr,  483:  eman- 
cipation. 495- 

Pliyitical  diteasei,  and  the 
mind,  at;  and  hratn  divor- 
dcT»,  31. 

Physical  rif;hleouvie>s  and 
spirit ;ialil>.  4f/f>' 

rfi/5ial  thcraw  ^^"^  ^^  "^ 


tor,  25B;  In  c9tmoeiUm 
pcycboVncrapy,  'Q^ 
Phyi»cias3,  aegtect  of  p^^bo* 
therapy.  251,  313;  hi^lMit 
«^rk  of,  258:  -pfieMs,  ift- 
dcnt,  31 1 :  coopcTSlioa  villi 
ministers,  314:  rdatioo  fift 
psychotherapy.  313;  respoD* 
liitltty  for  tbe  healing  aalli 

44*- 
Physiologic   section,  the, 
thorapcutica,     profras* 

Physic^^cal  unity  of  maa,^ 
coordination,  7;  tnc 
theory  of,  416;  fiti|^. 
theory  of,  418;  reactioii,  ol 
cRiotion,  44fk 

Physiologist's,  view  of  man,  la 

Phyaiology,  of  s>-ai]Uthciic 
ncrvDOfl  system,  xiv;  of 
hahh,  33S ;  of  anfjrr.  391 :  of 
prayer.  477:  of  l*»"n  airf_ 
ncrvoUTi  system,  50 j- 

Pituitary  body,  Influeace  of ! 
CTction,  33:  the,  184. 

Placebos,  a  form  of  snggestun. 
103. 

Plague,   fear  element  in,  j;o; 
(he  psychotogy  of.  396^ 

PfancH   of   con*(ciciuin«SK,   thCa 

Plants,  feeling  of,  71. 

Play,  spirit  of.  Icsicns  fstiguc, 

3oa 
Plethy^nwgraphsc    care, 

196, 
I\>i>oning,  in  rtlaiioo  to 


L     Poifons.  acid.  »  a  cauftv  of 
I  %\et\i,    XV :    mftabniic,    nnd 

I         the  mmta!  »Utr,  27;  psychic, 
I        blood,  145:  emotional,  146, 

Pons  varoU,  tbc.  506. 
I     "Poor     circulation/"     psydilc 
causes  of,  210. 
Portal     cooge&ifon     and     ilic 

'blues,"  a4- 
Pdsitive  thinking,  auto-sugges- 
tion, 373- 
Povcrty.  in  relation  to  worry. 

367- 

Pcwcr  of  mind  over  matter, 

4;  of  memory,  45, 
Practice  of   nervous   control. 
\        ihc,  396, 

Prayer,  healing,  rise  of»  83;  a» 
A  healing  inf^ucneCi  101 ;  in 
faith  h«altng,  107;  cure  for 
drspomlency,  iSi ;  cure  for 
nervous  disarders,  J33 ;  in 
paralysis,  237;  as  a  worry 
cure,  380;  psychology  of, 
4yt;  the  master  mind  ctirc. 
476,  484:  mental  factor  in, 
4^6^  moral  element  in,  477; 
(tr^ngtTicns  the  will,  477; 
Vpintual  factor  in,  477:  phy- 
ftUilogy  of,  477:  effects  on 
blood -t)ressure,  477;  thcr- 
apeulics  of,  478;  transforms 
the  character,  479 ;  cure,  the, 
480;  methori  of  prescribing, 
4K1;  prostttittton  of,  481; 
reUxAtion  of»  483;  inspira- 
lion  of,  4H3;  and  physical 
remedies  4^3 :  a  psychic 
t»fety-va1v«.  4% 
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Preachers,  neglect  of  mental 
mrrlicine,  ^1^. 

Prejudice,  working  of,  4Q6- 

Prcnatal  influences,  psychic 
elements  of«  277. 

Prevention  of  disease,  258. 

Priests,  ancient  phy^tcian,  311, 

Prince.  Dt>,  00  mnUipte  per- 
sona I  ity,  524 

Principles    of    psychotherapy, 

405 
Process    of    heat    rc^l&tion. 

2T6. 

Prolapsus,  visceral,  and  the 
mental  Ktate,  207^ 

Prophets,  profcsHcctI,  origin  of. 
461. 

Prophylaxis,  the  doctor's  gtefit 
work,  258. 

PmMitnlior  of  prayer,  481. 

Protein  dirt,  high,  effect*  rni 
mind,  29. 

Proverb*,  perverted,  a  cause  of 
worry,  355. 

Provirlenee  in  relation  to  di^ 
ease,  84,  323. 

Psalmist,  Ihc,  on  fear,  323. 

Psychn sthenic,  the,  3S9. 

Psychic,  influence  over  gastric 
secretion,  9;  origin  of  sen- 
sation, 94:  responKC  of  the 
heart,  119;  modification  of 
blocKl'prcssure,  131,  138; 
slate,  as  influenced  by  relig- 
ion, 140:  blood  poisons,  145; 
influence  on  antitoxins,  147: 
over  secretions,  153 ;  dys' 
pepflia,  163;  "  juiee,"  the, 
165,  J70;   (^ctfWs  \ti  TKdak- 


AH  lv«ta«  Mg»;  aire  lA  pm^ 

I**'  ')'^  *»;  «*^  ■■■>*»" 
«/,  #0f  llwn^,  la  f^atiim 

|Kiw«M,  Umltactnu  of,  J67; 
»Umrnii  In  th*  cIrcuUtion, 
dfA,  lltAiiflfico  on  >cRUtion, 
#74,  alittfifnr  In  Iwrclity  «n<l 
fiutiunnirnl,  «7ti;   JACtov  in 

ilfti,  vvuliiltnn  Into  (ttiyfical. 
#01 1  #limMll  Itl  cUirAftc. 
,VId;  oWulonA,  j4ii  <]«cep- 
lliMU.  .INI  .  ftliockk.  ind  in- 
Mttllyi  4(4;  Inturrcction, 
411.  4l,u  UtIfUf.  theory  of, 
4ill(  Miliuoncvof  iiiui[c,42ii 
«1v«|««rii«|oM,  447;  fmdi  nnd 
f«lt^  46/;  dM»Uii«i  snd 
fifijp^r,    4ID1     vUvMfH     In 

hQHi>»  mtjfrtk  «  mmtaX  A- 


^;of 
of  «>- 

39^'      ^      lAli^IlK,      3971     of 

Ion  ttd  hue  3c6:  of  IoI^l 
138.  3»:  <rf  wry.  3So;  of 
laiBail  trldo,  350;  of  twy 
tioQ,  414;  of  sugecstioct, 
438:  of  ibdl-hearini{  aixl 
crysuJ*f:arIng,  460 ;  of  >nto- 
maUc  wriling  and  tAlkinf, 
461:  of  tc)c|>ailiy,  465;  of 
hypnotbm,  470;  of  Oiriii- 
tan  Scitncc,  471;  of  pnjrrf. 
476. 
r«ycha-ncurcscs.  415.  _ 

Psychopath,    tbc,    missifla    of. 

Psfcho-patholocic^       fatipie. 

theory  of.  4t8. 
Psycbo'prophTUxiftt  or  iDtfttl 

RqrvlKithtfrmpir.  nt»r6bi  bf 
ti^entkioB,  5;  *— — ^^ 
tnuMitka  Mfi^  J5S:  *m 
ot  j6o;UMiiM7te»i£ 


^^^cuUtoty  (liaoHcrA,  30a;    in 

'  dig^fttivc  disturbances,  303; 
in  menial  ami  nervous  <li4- 
eases.  304:  in  respiratory 
disorcLcrf.  305;  tn  metabolic 
disorder*,  305;  in  miscellan- 
eous (liseascs,  305:  in  con- 
tagious and  infectious  dis- 
eases, 306;  in  accidents  and 
^Lbuniiig,  307;  ill  iiJtoxka- 
tions,  307;  oAd  parasites* 
308:  of  the  ancient  priests, 
31^:  the  Bible  on,  321;  prin- 
ciples  of,  405;  deiined,  405: 
the  field  of,  406;  in  relation 
to  prayer,  477;  Chriuianity, 
the  highest,  4S4. 
PiJae,   intermittent,  and   fear. 

I  115;    ihe,    IZ9;    tracings    of 

E  faith  and  fear,  1^9. 

Pure  aif  and  the  imellect,  22: 

i        food  and  pure  thoughts.  27. 

r     " 

E     QiucJc    doctors    and    healing, 
^  to3. 

(Juackerv,  psychic  element  in, 

458- 

Quick  lunch  dyspepsia,   163- 
Quininc,  in  malaria.  259.  267. 

R 

Rabies,  false,  227. 
Rationalisms,    reaction    from, 

"Reaction   method"   in   mental 
diagnofiiE,  530. 
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Reason,  and  judgment,  49;  de- 
lined«  49.  ^4;  inaccuraciti 
of,  50:  attorney  general  of 
the  mind,  57;  voice  of.  65. 
70;  and  consciousnes,  74;  in 
relation  (o  faith  and  fear, 
98;  and  sophistry,  473, 

Reckoning,  the  gospel  of.  488. 

Kccolleclion,  doorkeeper  of 
memory,  46.  53. 

Recreation  and  the  mind,  30; 
psychic  vahie  of,  3K3. 

Red  blood  corpuscles  and  the 
mind,  l^}^. 

Reeducation,  of  brain  centrcit, 
17;  and  habit,  338:  of  the 
will,  in  nervousness,  401; 
and  suggestion,  417;  the  goal 
of  piycbolhcrapy,  418;  by 
direct  conversation,  4l9;of 
the  will,  443;  defined,  444; 
Dr  Barker  on.  445:  methods 
of,  44S:  ratige,  4^0:  in  re- 
lation to  hypnotism  and  HUg' 
gestion,  451 ;  system  in.  453. 

Reflection,  a  part  of  concept 
lion,  44,  53;  and  action,  45, 

Reflex     action,     defined,     xii, 

50a 

Reflexes,  the  nervonii,  xii : 
automatic  xii>  yyc^-.  natural, 
xiii,  509;  spinal,  xiii>  500. 

Reform,  obsession  of,  342. 

Relative  anaemias,  145. 

Relaxation,  muscular,  202;  a 
cure  for  chorea,  230;  and 
nervousness,  3^7;  gospel  of, 
397;  in  bed,  398;  insomnia 
remedy,  }f^\  ^w««i  x*tfo^ 
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^^1           KcUxaliun  —  tenimutd 

Rr^lration,  effeets   on   mind 

^H               tonce,    399:     a     factor    tn 

tin'\  body,  34;  inflaencc  <M 

^H              prayer^  483. 

OKtdalion,   17S;  p«ychJc  lo- 

^H           1{«n»,  a  hraltb  ddu»i<)Ti,  ^2: 

6ueiices  on,  186;  eeolres  of. 

^^1             worship    of,    loa;    iKty^ic 

i^ 

^H             frauds.  457. 

Respiratory,    persons,     effect* 

^H          Religion,  a  mind  cutv,  44;  a 

of,  13;  curve,  tbe.  19$;  db- 

^^1             natural  instinct,  61 ;  in  rrTa- 

ordcrs,  ftinctionsl  and  or- 

^H            tionto  faith.  100:  ftndblccKJ- 

ganic.  392;   In    rdation  to 

^H             pressure,   137.   139;   a  <!)'s- 

psychotherapy,   305. 

^^H              pcpsiit  cuTC,  T76;  cfTcds  on 

ReaponsibiUty,     ft     <A«i»c     of 

^^1                hcalinff.    176;  cun;   for  dctt- 

w'O'ry.  355- 

^^1                pnndiMi^,    ifil ;    a  mrc    for 

^evl,  in  relAtion  to  fnjnd,  30: 

^^1              neurasthenia.  225 ;  Chri^Hnn. 

essential  to  mind.  51:  eitre. 

^^1             and  mind  cure,  ^84;  p^jeho- 

the.  in  chronic  fatigae.  419. 

^^1             therapeutic   valtic   of,    315, 

Rcsurrecttofl,     the     aptritinV 

^H              383;  a«  a  drinlc  aire.  319: 

4S9. 

^^1             in   relation   to  worry,   362, 

^^1               3^;    "going    craiy    over," 

4G.  S3' 

^^1               365;  ibc,  of  fear.  401;  tbc. 

RcviviU,  suggestkm  m,  450^ 

^^1                of  love,  401 ;  Chrlftian,  tlic 

Rhythm,    nervous,    of    h^i, 

^^H              highest  psyt^liotberapy,  4^4: 

^^^ 

^^H              a«     inRucnced     by     h«At1h, 

Richardson,  Dr.,  on  diabetes. 

^^1              490;  value  of,  501. 

i59- 

^^1          Religious,   worry   and   blood- 

Riches,  false  source  of  happi- 

^^P             pressure,       135^       emotion. 

ness,  352:  delusion  of.  49^ 

^V               power  of,  204,  414.  4^3 :  life. 

Rickets,  influence  on  mind,  3J: 

^H              the,  316:  suggestions,  power 

Ridicule,  fn  the  care  of  irorry. 

^H               oft    $l?\     fanaticism     and 

374- 

^^P                 worry,      363 ;      conversions. 

Right-b4ndednc»i,      «nd      iht 

^^K                417;  revivals,  su^f^ilion  in. 

brnin,   16. 

^^1               430 :    movemrntx,    built    on 

Righteouni^tA,     pbyticat     aitd 

^H             trances.  461 :  worry,  485. 

spiritual.  490. 

^^1          Remorse,  and  the  fcsr  life,  109, 

Rush,  useless,  395. 

^^H           Reptiles,  overcoming  fear  of. 

^1               374- 

S 

^H          Resistance,  vital,  and  tbc  mind. 

^^1               147:  muscular,  replaced  by 

S^bliaih  rest,  p«ychie  valoe  of. 

^V             relaicatioi;,  399^ 

N,     T.v- 
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SainU,  the,  a«  healers,  8J. 

Sftlivn,  modified  by  mental 
state,  154,  155;  secretory 
mechanism  cf,  134;  3  mcia- 
holic  factor,  155;  digestive 
powers  of,  156;  memory  ae- 
crttion  of,   410. 

Salivary  *ecrcfi<in  and  the 
mind,  154;  fl^w,  retarded  by 
fear,  156. 

Sample  Stomach  of  Pawlow, 
165. 

Sanitation,  in  relation  to  pay- 
chothcrapy,  264, 

Schiller,  on  psycho-prophy' 
Ijtxis,  269;  obbcsbioa  of,  ^5^ 

Schools  of  medicine,  sugges- 
tion in>  430- 

Schopcnhaucr,  shaving  obscfi- 
sion  of,  285. 

Science  of  suggestion,  the. 
427- 

Scientific    healing,    dawn    of, 

Scope  of  modern  therapeutics. 

Scrofula  and  the  king's  toucli> 
87. 

"  Secretin  "  7;  tok  of,  15B. 

S^rction&t  as  chemical  oies- 
tengi^rs.  7;  modified  by  fenr, 
146:  mental  factor  in,  1$^. 
270;  in  general,  153:  effect* 
of  mu»ic  on,  167. 

Secretory  ghnds  and  the  mimi, 
i53;<li*tuTbance*,  functional 
and  organic.  291 :  in  relation 
lo  psycliotlicrapy,  joj;  phy- 


tiologicfti  memory  of.glaml^. 
4to. 

Sedentary  life,  the,  and  des- 
pondency»  j^. 

Sclf-con^ciouAnc^B,  a  cfiUAC  of 
worry,  358, 

Self-control,  need  of  345,  373: 
a  remedy  for  ncrvousresfi, 
401;  and  the  emotions,  447; 
and  the  hcaltli,  497. 

Selfishness,  <liily  to  combat, 
378:  and  false  sympathy, 
394 ;  a  cause  of  nervous  dis* 
orders,  436. 

Self-mastery,  45a. 

Self -mutilation,   413, 

Sensations,  of  sifiht.  37:  of 
hearing,  37:  of  taste,  37:  of 
pair,  origin,  37, 239 ;  defined, 
37,  $2:  inaccuracies  of,  38; 
fictitious,  39.  94,  406:  route 
through  the  mind.  42;  mod- 
ified by  faith  and  fear,  93, 
ai6;  psychic  origin  of,  94, 
^46:  rcferref!  ta  thf-  heart, 
t2o:  psychic  deception  of. 
125  -.  muscular,  206 :  skin,  and 
the  mind,  215;  of  heat  and 
cold,  216;  experiments  re- 
specting, 246;  ir  habit  form- 
ation. 340;  a  factor  tn  worry, 
358:  neceully  for  dfscoum- 
'^fft  375;  double  origin  of, 

ScDsc  of  smell,  how  stimulated, 
37:  impressions,  necessity 
for  checking  up,  38. 

Sensitiveness,     a     cause     of 


^^^^f^H^^^^^^^I 

^^^^^^^^H.                  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^l 
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^^          Sensory      iniprcuions,      how 

Skin,    inactivity.    %nd    deprc** 

'              traiiMnilted,  xiii. 

&ion,  9;  action,  and  the  tnind. 

Scxu«]    |[1«uid»,    tccrclixMi    gf. 

30,     ait;     circulaiion     and 

33 

worry,    124;    readtoti,    114; 

Shikkctprar,  on  nian't  matHAl 

inHuence  of  mind  on,  309; 

vision.  350l 

area   of,    209:    circulation. 

Shallow  brcathin;-.  aiid  shallow 

210.  2it:  nutrition  of,  214; 

thinking,  24,  186. 

sensation  and  eraption*,  315. 

*'Shim  feeding"  of  Pawlow, 

Slavery  of  obsesstons,  34:  psy- 

165. 

chic.  49& 

Shell- hearing,    psychology   of. 

Sleep,  how   caused,,  xv;  and 

460. 

diffcMioii,  a6;  and  stomach 

Shrines.  «n<l  heating.  S3;  wor- 

motility,  37;   in  relation  to 

■htp,    tot:    ptjrchic    frauds. 

con«ciou>nc«c.   74:    walker*, 

457- 

207:  antidote  for  worlc,  373; 

Sicknc»,    influenced    by    the 

relaxation  during,  398;   re^ 

mind,  21;  in  f^t^ncr^tl,  150;  a 

laiion   to  <3isvociation,  41a: 

rcauU  of  sin,  318;  th«  Bibk 

and    luggeition,   438:    falte 

4Ai  331 ;  in  relation  to  worry. 

notions    of    neccf»ty,   44S; 

3^4- 

relation  to  bearing,  516 

Sighing,   from  niciiULl  depres- 

Sleepiness,     theory     of,     xv; 

sion.  194. 

from  deficient  Miminatkm,  9^ 

Sight,  how  nrouRod,  37;  in^c- 

Sleeping  rivjm*,  veniiUtio^^^J 

curacicfi  of.  38:  psychic  cle- 

23.               jflM 

ment  in,  244:  deceptive  ilini- 

Sleeplessness,  frotn  ^^^^O^^^H 

ulation  of,  407:  function  of. 

icAtion,  29:  cirre<d  ^  ^^^^| 

S'S 

ferencc  concerning,  378!     ^^M 

Significaincc    of    high    blood- 

Slow  digestion,  167.                ^4 

pressure,  13*. 

Slums,  relation  of  physical  and 

Simple  life,  the,  fur  the  iiiind. 

moral  conditkjnis,  22. 

495;  for  Ihf  bo*ly,  495;  for 

Smell,  in  relation  to  digcvtnn. 

the  comrmnity,  497:  for  ih<^ 

9:  arousal   of,  37:  paycHe 

home,  499:  for  the  soul.  50a 

element  in.  24I:  experiment- 

Simplicity,  the  joy  of  life,  4Q6, 

at  testa  of,  243:  sugKeMive 

Sin,   as  a  cause  of   sickness^. 

experiments  on,  438:  wBtt 

318;  a  happiness  destroyer. 

of,  516,                                         J 

3>8. 

Ssiellfn;;,  sense  of,  516.          ^H 

^^^    Sue  of  brain  in  rtlation  to  in- 

Snakes,  overoonHig    fear   o^^t 

374-                                        ^J 
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Sncuing,  And  the  psychic  atfttc, 

"93- 
SocUl    life,    <arly,    and    tug- 

festion.  ;379:  cause  of  worry. 

3^:  emancipation.  497. 
Scci:il:sin,    as  a    ncunMlicnic 

cure,  225. 
Society^  effects  on  health,  497: 

in  relation  to  narcotics,  499- 
SocraUs  fill  wf,  284- 
Soil  oF  disease,  the,  149^ 
Solar  plexus,  the,  xiv,  513, 
Solomon,   on    fntth   a  net   fcir. 

325. 

Sorrow,  effects  on  nutrition. 
174.  175;  a  cause  of  infirm- 
ity, 36a 

Soul,  the,  40:  imconfciouKne«« 
of,  when  all  iss  weU,  486; 
simple  life  for.  500- 

Sound,  reeo^ition  of,  65:  il- 
lustration of  psychic  opera- 
tions, 65;  fictitioLU.  244, 

Sovereijjn  will,  the,  56. 

SpaJiin^,  ancient  cure*  for,  87; 
niusctilar.  202, 

Special  senses,  iniiuence  of 
mind  on,  241;  and  vuKgeK- 
tioo,  4j8;  functiona  of,  514- 

Speech,  not  originated  by 
brain.  16:  and  work  mem- 
ory centres,  16;  centres,  ac- 
cic1cnt»  to,  17;  psychic  ele- 
ment tn,  247,  274 

Spinal  nerves,  xii;  ganslion, 
xii,  507;  cord,  anatomy  of, 
xii,  507;  reflexes,  xiii. 

Spirit,  thc.delined.  55;  of  fear, 
tbe,  ^a^  of  infirmity,  360; 


the  universal,  and  telepathy, 

465- 

SpiriliMic  deluge,  the,  256. 

Sjiiritiml  factor  in  mind,  61 ; 
mind,  the,  64,  69:  conseiods- 
ncss,  70,  72;  therapeutics, 
and  physicians,  23$:  Ciitises 
of  worry,  362 ;  nutrition,  snd 
worry,  3^0;  factor  in  prayer, 

477:  ITfic*.  485;  nnttif^i  war 
with  the  carnal,  487;  resur- 
rection, the.  489;  living,  and 
phyvieal   rightcou»ne&s,  490. 

Spiritiinliim.  anH  lieaHng,  103: 
gcnufnc  and  false,  466: 
scientific  view  of,  467;  a 
theological  proposition,  467; 
Biblical  view  of,  467. 

5tep«,  obsession  of  counting, 

344- 
.Stimulant.*^,    periodic    use    of, 

347' 
Stomach,  and  the  p»ychic  »tatc, 
9;  action,  and  brain  aetion. 
compared,  16:  influence  upon 
mmd,  26:  action,  and  sleep, 
27:  effects  of  mind  on,  162, 
166 ;  muscular  movements 
of,  166.  205;  disorders,  in 
relation    to    psychotherapy. 

30J' 
"Stomach-ache  in  the  head," 

26;  ancient  cures  for,  8a 
"Stoop    shoulders,"    and    the 

mcui^il  Mdte.  189,  190,  201. 
SEOTms>   unreasoning    fear   of, 

395- 
Strain,  needless,  395. 
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Suxmirih.  decrei^ed  by  fear. 
199 ;  and  suggestion,  4,1^ ;  dc- 
pcn<lcnt  on  nerve  impres- 
fiions,   433. 

Strength  test,  modified  by  the 
mcnol  icatc,  199, 

Study  \.i.iic  lltc,  ill  iicf  VDiift  div- 
orders,  431. 

Sl^  Bci^dict,  a«  a  surgeon,  S3; 
Martin,  a  reputed  hrstlcr,  82. 

St.  Vitus's  d^incc,  and  the  men- 
tal slati-,  230, 

Subconscious  mind,  the.  66; 
dcliiicd*  67;  compared  with 
the  cunKcious,  74;  and  Intent 
ideas,  416:  tyranr)/  of,  4^; 
A  creature  of  ^t^gcMktn, 
429;  unused  «ncrgy  01,433; 
efFod  of  dntgs  on,  455;  in 
tran^^es  and  catalepsy,  461 : 
and  mediums,  466;  memofy. 
a  case  of.  523. 

Subconscious  nightmare,  412. 

Substitute  cure,  the,  for  worry, 

373- 
Sufir,   pilh,   power   to   cure, 

104;  in  urine,  increased  by 
f«r.  157:  varintiftn  of,  in 
dt&btfc5,  179. 

estion,  in  rdation  to  con- 
sciousnea?,  75;  in  diabetes, 
158;  effects  on  mammary 
iwcretioii,  159:  in  dyspepsia, 
164;  in  conMiputicn,  lyi ; 
and  snccxinf,  193 ;  ajtd 
jrawning,  194 :  in  a:;thnia  and 
Hajt-fev<r,  1941  nnd  valvan- 
onietcr  experiments,  20[ ;  in 
skin  rtiMrdcTS,  ais;  m  t^tt- 


wouR  disorders,  ijj,  435 : 
paralysis.  237:  io  tlte  care 
pain,  i^i).  434;  in  relatioci  lo 
vision,  Z45:  in  early  dodal 
life,  279;  in  habK  feraaiicin, 
280;  In  the  family  life,  afo; 
inletuiificd  by  numlirrav  306; 
and  bcahb  lilcnitisrc,  S96: 
r«ligio«i*,  power  of.  317;  Uie 
Kihtt  on,  337;  in  Ihr  cum  of 
Job,  330;  a  caiisc  of  disease. 
365;  in  medical  books.  366; 
in  the  treatment  of  worry. 
371 ;  true  and  false,  37a:  at 
retiring  time,  3;^;  fatigue. 
392;  and  the  fnenop«>»c, 
397;  in  liyatcria,  4ta;  a  fac- 
tor m  pHyaical  remedte*, 
4l9;  in  ih^  heating  cuHk, 
418:  and  pialenl  medicine*, 
418,  458:  in  the  cure  of  ficti- 
tious fati^e,  419 ;  die 
science  of,  427;  direct  and 
indirect,  427;  in  childrtiu 
4^7;  ujid  f^iith,  427;  pAjcho]* 
ogy  pf.  4^:  in  relation  to 
death,  438;  and  the  marginal 
erknBeioii£neRiip4^:  by  direct 
challongt?.  429:  idca-asiocia- 
tioa  by,  429:  the  universality 
of,  4^:  best  made  in  the 
working  stale,  429;  hypnM- 
isin  unnM!essary  to,  430;  m 
tlic  chilli's  humps,  430:  in 
profeftaiojtal  life,  430;  in  rr- 
vivvls,  43c;  and  penonal 
magneti«m,  430;  should  bv 
physiological  aod  psycbo- 
loeital,    430:     in    different 


I 
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tchoolf  6f  healing,  43^:  a 
mtrntal  ctnUeion,  431 :  in 
dcciric  bclu,  431;  >n  sleep- 
ing children,  432;  the  jjath 
new  energy,  432;  in  re- 
lation to  health,  453;  an<l 
tbc  temperature  «cnK.  433; 
'in  licailacbo,  434;  a  factor 
In  nirdjcincs,  435;  anO  Mccp. 
438^  and  the  jip<)cia1  senses* 
438:  in  obacure  (li^i^a^fi, 
430;  in  relation  to  reeduca- 
tion, 451 ;  in  charms  and  rel- 
ics, 457:  in  (|iiackery,  458; 
in  anirology  and  patnii»try, 
45}j;  in  phrenology,  4^^;  m 
daiTVoyancc  and  fc:>rtune' 
(cllmg,  439;  in  Ultpttihy, 
463;  in  magnetic  healing, 
465:  and  spiritualistic  me- 
diums. 466;  in  so-called  Di* 
vine  healing.  467;  a  factor 
in  prayer,  477;  atlvcrse,  in 
prayer,  482, 

Suggestion,  suto,  hygienic 
value,  301. 

Su£gefit]^e  therapeutics,  theory 
of,  68>  102,  103;  imagina- 
tioTiB  and  dTcsim«,  408;  re- 
cducatbn.  417:  panic,  431. 

Stucidc,  mental,  how  pre- 
vented, 13, 

Summary  of  faith  and  fear,  on 
the  heart,  i3i ;  on  the  circu- 
lation, IJ9:  on  btood-pres- 
imre,  I4^;an  vital  rcai^taacep 
151;  on  accretion,  160;  on 
ctige«t)on,  171;  on  metabol- 
ism, 185;  on  hreathinjr.  197: 


h. 


on  miiseleft,  207:  on  «kin  and 
hvM  regulation,  318:  on  the 
brain.  228:  on  the  nen'ou» 
sysiem,  240;  on  the  special 
senses,  248;  on  tile  whole 
nun,  249 ;  Biblical,  333. 

Sunlight,  and  the  mind,  3:3. 

Sun^tiokc,  psychic  eWment  in, 

Supernatural  element  A  of  faitb, 

140, 
Superstition,   and  ancient  er- 
rors, 5;  regarding  diseases, 

35:  as  related  to  health,  78; 

examples  of  ancient  medical. 

80:  and  insanity,  88;  med- 
ical, 88,  90- 
Supra    consciousness,    or    the 

spiritual   mind,   64,   65;   an- 

alysiji  nf,  72- 
Suprarcnal  eland,  secretion  of, 

33;  bodies,  the,  183. 
Supremacy  of  mind,  the,  la 
Suprcmen  court  of  the  mind, 

56;  Ucing.  faith  in,  a  worry 

cure,  37^,^1. 
Surgical    operations    and    tlie 

mental  state,    149;   diseases, 

and  mind  core,  308- 
Sujpicion  and   the   fear   life. 

108. 
Sweat,    altered   by   the  mind, 

154:  glands,  213. 
Sweating;,  psychic  influence  on, 

313- 
*'  Sweiliiig!^,*'  cautM=d  by    fear, 

iz6. 
Sympathetic    nervous    sysiem, 

the,  xlv,  513:  fmietwws  ^t* 
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INDEX 


Kiv,  513:  nauire'i  safeiy- 
brakr.  12:  ami  faH£ur.  5^^; 
in  fcUlion  lo  iTic  inind»  72; 
ind  lican  control,  120. 

"  SymjMihcIic   power"   cures, 

Sympatliy,   fatse,  and  aelfish- 

ne&s,  394. 
Syphilid  and  brain  disorders, 

31. 
SyAcm    !xu<\    orilcr,    345;    iti 

thought  and  work.  453. 


Talent*  in  rclntion  to  con- 
sctousncss.  75. 

TaJking,  automatic,  ptycboloj^y 
of,  462, 

Tai&te,  in  relation  to  stomach 
secretion,  9;  sense  of,  Iww 
aroufctJ,  3;^^  jEicUlmlic  regu- 
lator, 156;  bud»,  and  di^cs- 
tion^  156;  piychic  faetura  in. 
04x1  senfte  of,  si6l 

Tea,  effects  on  nerves.  3S:  and 
capillary   contraction,    )2.^. 

Tear  gland  and  the  cmoiions, 

154- 
Tel«gnph,  an  illustration  of 

menial  operations,  16. 
Telepathy,   and  beattn;.   ittt; 

theory  of,  463;  the  phyvm 

^f-  4O3;  comfiaTed  to  frnvl- 

tat&oct,  464. 
Tcafi«rt  a»  infl'         **  **  fo««. 


(he  Bibk  00.  3afi;  ncrvom, 
390- 

remi>eraTnent,  in  relation  to 
exercise,  35;  effected  by 
faith  and  fear,  99;  |>eculiar- 
ities  nf.  worry  ovtr,  35A 

'iVmpcramcntal  sfaoftcomEii(f« 
283' 

Temperature,  and  atmoiplieric 
purily,  3J;  Acnse,  ckccptioo 
of,  1^5;  local,  in6Q«rncet]  by 
mental  concentration.  136: 
fienae,  the.  ai6;  modified  by 
will  power.  118;  influenced 
by  stifigesiiofi.  433, 

Temple  ricep.  8f  ;  and  healing. 
lot, 

Tciiiptation,  defined.  54,  6u 

Tension,  chronic.  nervous^ 
346;    Gctnivaifani,    o«i-voii*, 

Theatre-t:oinfr  and  nervoof 
disordera.  431. 

Theological  pro^titntion  of 
psychotherapy,  262. 

Theology,  acpsration  from 
iheripeullca,  312:  differen- 
tiated froflQ  Chriuj^nity.  317. 

Therapeoliei.  su^l^esltve, 
theory  of,  6ft:  section,  J51; 
erobtion  of,  354;  fadt  in, 
niuioD  of.  255:  scofke  of, 
357;  phynologic  progiess 
of,  258;  diTorcemcnt  from 
theotogy.  315;  moral,  423; 
iMwc  in,  433:  of   prayer, 

Thermal  ft«n»c.  vxpcrioepts 
Oft,  U7 


INDEX 
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Thcrmo*clcclric  body  tcmpcra- 
liirc,  217;  thcrftpy,  in  con- 
n«ction  with  pi^chotherapy, 
363. 

Thinking,  the  process  of,  xv; 
compared  lo  digestion,  4, as 
related  to  ihc  brain,  17;  in 
relation  to  eating,  36,  37: 
Inaccuracies  of.  38;  In- 
creased on   rcltring,  398L 

Thirat,  atgnificance  of,   if). 

"  Thorn*  in  the  flesh,"  mis&ion 
of,    284- 

Thcught.  physical  liasis  of, 
XV,  J7.  39;  not  ficcrL-tcd  hy 
the  bram,  16;  dominaied  by 
the  will,  iS;  crowning  act  of, 
50;  the  tncchaninn  oT  340; 
weak  habits  of,  401;  ayslcra 
in,  453. 

Thoughts,    responsibtlily    for, 
57 :    relation    to    cooscioiis- 
nc*s,    68;    replace    diseased 
with   healthy,  377. 
J        Thrcc-foH,  consciousness,  the, 
.  69;  nature  of  man,  71, 

I  Throat,  fear -paralysis  of.  206. 
k        Thy  mis    gland,    secretion    of, 

I  Thyroid  gland,  secretion,  32; 
I  the.  183. 

Tiiridily,  a  cause  of  worry, 

^BETobacco  and  blood -pres«u re, 
^^  39:  and  capillary  contrac- 
I  lion,   123;  cficcK  en   stndi, 

Tolnoi.  cfTcct*  at  Hying,  aS,>; 
on  filth,  315. 


Tongue,  coated,  cau»c>  of, 
156. 

Tongups,  the  gift  of.  463, 

Toothache,  ancient  ctire  (or. 
87:  psychic  cure  of,  2a6. 

Torpid  liver  and  brain  actbn, 
37. 

Touch,  sense  of,  516. 

Townsbend,  Col,  and  heart 
control,  ii8. 

Toxina,  8;  effects  on  mental 
action,  ^;  in  conitipaiion, 
123;  effect  on  white  blood- 
cells.  144 :  a  cause  of  ner- 
vousness, 388^ 

Train  riding,  vrithoi:t  resist- 
ance. 400. 

Trances,  physiotogy  and  psy- 
chology of.  461. 

Treatmeiil,  modern,  of  dbea»Ck 
358;  of  worry,  the  physicat, 
383:  of  nervousness,  401 ;  of 
fatigue  slates,  418. 

Trilles,  magnification  of,  354. 

Trophic  nerves,  the,  234. 

Trouble,  imaginary,  ^6/^;  pass- 
ing nature  of,  376:  practice 
of  sleeping  over,  380;  rcslly 
non-existent,  401. 

Tuberculosis  and  ch«st  d«vet- 
opment,  i^. 

Tumors,  andent  cures  of,  87. 

Typhoid  fever  and  brain  db* 
orders,  31. 

Tyranny  of  habit,  the,  34a 

U 

Ulcers,  caused  by  su^gestiun, 
23S- 


^^m         Unc^nnadous    iniiul,    lb«    (jtrc- 

Vi<r,  a  caufte  of  aarkne&ft,  jiflL 

^^1             tiiargrinal   consctou£Tica£>) , 

Victory,  effects  on  health,  ijo; 

^H         Unity  of  Ihc  indivitlual,  6. 

spiritual,  psycfaic  elonenl  iii. 

^H        Universal  intcUigcncc  anii  td- 

490. 

^H           epathy,  464 

Visceral   drculation    and   tlic 

^H        Universality     of     fiuggcEtion. 

emotions,  41 ;  diipUcemcnts 

^M        429- 

and  the  mental  state.  207, 

^^H          Unreal  WDsatioa;i  4UiU  diMMiHc, 

Viaion,  errors  of,  38;  an  m«ft* 

^H              45- 

t  ration    of     p«ychic    opcfft'- 

^^B         Unselfishness,      >      cure      for 

lionir  66;  functionfi  of,  515^ 

^H            worr>~.  3?^ 

\^  is  inns,    the   psyelMlogy    of. 

^^1        Uripe,  altered  by  the  mental 

461- 

^^M            Mate,  [54,  159;  in  clial>ctr.%. 

Vital  messengers,  the,  9:  woti. 

^^H            modi^ed  by  n^intl,    157;  sc 

and   Ihc  will.   60;   energy. 

^^M            crclinn  influcQCccl  by  mcrit:i] 

150;  resistance  and  the  mint 

^H           acUoti,  159. 

■4j>  147.  26^:  energies^  oon- 

^H 

^vrvcJ  ty   faidi,  V23;  »eep- 

age.  344- 

^^B         Vacation,    eMeniial    to    good 

VoicQ,  of  cocseience,  tht,  €9; 

^^B              work.  31 ;  good  «HriHK  of,  on 

of  rcafton,  the.  70. 

^H            digestion,  163 :  imi>rovcs  mc- 

VolufUary  nervoQi  »ystaiu  the. 

^^^           tabolisiD,  180;  value  of,38o; 

xiii;    in    relation    to    mind. 

^^1           a  necessity  when  dreaming 

7^' 

^^M           of  your  work,  497, 

Vomiting     centre*     and     the 

^H         Vacillation,  and  the  fear  life, 

iniud,  169. 

H             t«9* 

W 

^H         V«£u»  nerves  and  pttncroatic 

^^            B6cr«tion,  159. 

Wagner,     considered     Ini— c. 

Varicow  vein*  and  sug^Mtion, 

:?8=;- 

12S. 

Warts,  ancient  cores  for,  flo; 

VasoconstTictor  nerves,   lunc^ 

in  relation  to  mind  cure.  2l> 

^H            tion  nf,  135,  312, 

Water,  drinking  and  the  men- 

^H        VMOdiUtor  ncrvcjt,  action  of, 

tal    *tate.    39;   30;    in   tlic 

^H 

treatment  oi  iliscasc,  25^ 

^^^        Ventilation,  influence  on  mind 

Watcroielons,  KUpertiiition  re- 

1                   and    body,    22;    of    »chool- 

gArdUg.  lOd. 

^^H                  TOORIH,   2J> 

Weapon  ointment  cure,  87* 

^^H        Vibroth«rapy     tn     corinection 

\V«arineftft    and     the     mental 

1 ""~" 

,     ttate^2a4. 
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Wcathtr.  pffccls  on  mind  ami 
morals,  22;  worry  rcgardui^, 

Weight,  bodii/,  and  tbc  mind, 

tSo. 
Wetting  the  bed,  and  «u^s* 

tion,  160. 
White  lluud  ccUa,  llic,  I44. 
Wti<H>|nii^  coiigh  arid  ftar,  193- 
Wtld  oals,  mrnlul   hnrv««t  of. 

33- 
Will,  the,  dominates  the  inttl- 
l<ct,  18.  67;  defined,  55,  5?, 
76:  sovereign,  56;  seniory 
mctor,  56;  idea-motor,  56; 
spontaneous  impulse,  56;  de- 
libera Ic,  56;  functions  oU 
57;  and  the  mind,  57;  and 
pcreonality,  57;  ranking  of- 
ficer of  intellect,  58 :  and  the 
body,  59 ;  and  vital  work.  60 ; 
a  psychic  stimulant,  367:  in 
character  development,  a8o: 
reeducation  oi,  in  nervous- 
ness, 40J :  T^ducation*  the 
goal  of  paychothcrupy,  418; 
reeducation  of,  44^;  over- 
ridden liy  Ntrong  emotions. 
446;  in  rc]ati':in  to  prayer, 
477;  method  of  rccdticaticn, 

449< 
Will  power,  and  thinking*  iS; 

fomifi  ol,  56;  and  self  con- 
trol, 37;  in  the  citrc  of  In* 
validi^n,  204. 
Witchcraft,    6,    317;    ancient 
euro  for,  80;  and  tderpathy. 

463- 
W^omcn,   ncrvotjs   and    excit* 


Mt,  390;  nervonFi  icnftion 
oft  393;  ai  profeuional  in- 
valtdH,  31^;  talking  propens- 
ity of,  396 ;  and  insanity, 
397;  and  the  use  of  narcot- 
ics 499- 

Word-mcmoiy  ecatres,  i6; 
how  arranged,  18. 

Word«,  not  created  Uy  Irain, 
16;  not  «£set]rtial  to  exprcs- 
&ioR,  41. 

Work,  improves  metabolism, 
tdO;  capacity  for,  204;  cure, 
in  neuraMhenia,  419;  in  ner- 
vous disorders,  421;  in  rela- 
tion 10  prayer,  4^3;  system 

"1.  455' 

Worms  and  minJ  eurc,  308. 

Worries,  neecftsily  fof  pinning 
down.  376. 

Worry,  caused  by  bad  breath- 
ing, 24:  caused  by  the  phys- 
ical state,  33;  in  relation  to 
coEi-sciousncs^,  74:  and  the 
fcrar  life,  108:  a  cause  of 
heart  di»easc,  Ii3;  and  the 
Circulation,  123;  and  blood- 
pressure.  1^5;  in  nii»ionary 
work,  135 :  a  cause  of  drink- 
ing* ^3?>  3  cau^e  of  anxmia* 
143;  n  h&ir  destroyer,  14ft; 
a  cau»e  of  death,  14^:  ef- 
fects on  ditfo stive  secretions, 
156,  161,  166,  205^  and  clys- 
pepMa,  167^  and  nutrition* 
174;  cfTccta  on  goitre,  1S3; 
paralysing  to  muscles,  198, 
303:  a  beauty  killer,  209: 
and  heat   prostration^  %\.w 


tsi>ex 


ipmy  kmlr,  214;  tnd  the  ilcin. 
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21$:  ma4  brtin 

131 ;  Awl  bfAln  rcti,  222;  not 

rmnratliud  b^  ttaqp^  223;  z 
»UM  of  bntb-faf,  324:  B 
c«Bie  of  iinira«iheiil&,  231, 
362;  wi<l  i>crv<  aurwiion. 
234;  «fii1  iNiMneM,  2^34^  and 
p9kT»\y%\*t  337;  ft  miml  <lr^ 
iff>ytr,  M>:  dJ»|rul««H  h  du- 
erpifon,  atfii :  a  cauK  of  hifEh 
til'x*f|-|vrMtur<,  38a:  Iht  fa- 
tlflie  of,  297:  a  happiness 
ilt»1f{>y«r,  31H;  the  Htblc  on, 
327:  arnon{  LhrivtianSp  332: 
naiiire  anri  caiiK  of,  349; 
dpAm4,  349:  i  form  of  fcir, 
350;  inydiolojor  of.  330; 
Kcneril  caiiiri  of.  351 :  and 
alcohoT.  35f:  due  to  hap- 
fiiiiCHk-hnoKCf'  35' :  <*vcr 
trmpcrnmrntAl  proiiUarilirs, 
352:  vintuiul  caiiKs  of.  354; 
over  Uiflea,  354:  l^**  KTo«ih 
of.  35J:  enjoyed  by  »omc. 
355 ;  over  perverted  proverb* 
MW;  c<Tck.  the,  357;  atvd 
a«lf«<o4itcUH4t»ea«.  35R:  and 
NMDtal  work,  35S;  a  cause 
of  inflTmiiv.  ifiox  Ictitioiu, 
361.  37<>:  Aoil  hjpocliQiidiia, 
jfikM;  ntonl  cauatt  of,  361; 
WKl  rellffkHtt  ^uutKum. 
9«3;phyvka1  causes  of.  364 : 
tkymIrM  00  a(T.  j&i;  wd 
bMM     Ia4>.     36^:     fociftl 


jr<j 


373< 


>r  aJf-mmrcC  373;  icar. 

AoccMor  of.  374  -  ^ol  ^^vo 
by  nsntaocc  375-  cwv  wf 
tnutinf  itttsre,  377;  by  COB- 
faotiiif  ad&iAAei^  3^ ;  ^vel 
by  CMtlofdt  3i?9>  ftn^BS 
aad  prayer  in  the  cm  of 
380.  3S3:  dchnloa  of  dna* 
itt,  381 ;  cured  by  improTins 
health.  382;  physical  trtM- 
nM^i  of,  383 ;  and  f wit,  383 : 
removed  by  aenial  sar- 
rcnder,  399:  and  drtiaii^ 
408;  b  relation  to  associa* 
live  memories,  409:  and 
complex  formation,  409: 
over  mftomnia,  44S:  pre- 
vrntcd  by  prayer,  4J7;  refig- 
ious.  485. 

VVoandt,  h^nlioif,  and  the 
mind.  150. 

WrltinjT,  automatic,  paycbolflgy 
of,  462. 

X 

X'-rmy.  nb>erv;Uitio  of  dtft*- 
ttrc  BiovemcBia,  166,  167;  of 
bowd  action.  171,  >05;  and 
ptfycbotberap,  j6^ 


Yawnioc*     aod 
193;  and  s«csr«ti«,  194 
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